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PUliLlSHER’S NOl'E 


I NDIA is a land of reJigiou buL (hat. she also has a rich scicnlific Iradifion is 
now admitted by all .scholais. \''olume ol 'Ihe CiiUtual Ileiitage of India, 
which wc now presenL to the public, is a fairly wcll-comicctcd account of this 
heritage covering the major branches of science and technology. This volume, 
entitled Science and Technology, contains ihiity-twf) articles contributed by thirty 
dLstiuguished scientists. Twenty-nine of these aiticLes arc neve and only three 
have been taken fiuin the earlier editicni (jf The Culluial lleiitaqe of India. TIiosc 
three too have been updated. Wc arc de('ply indcbicd to the contrilDulors for 
the trouble tlicy have taken in wilting these articles entirely as a labour of 
love. Some of (lie contributoi.s are no more with us. The woild ofschohuship 
is the [loorer by their death. 

This volume has had two editoia: Ihof. Pilyadaianjan Ray and fhof. S. 
N. Sea. The former was concerned with the ancient and medieval jieriocls 
and the latter with the modern. Unfortunately, Prof. Ray died before complet¬ 
ing his work. The entire editorial burden then fell on Prof. S. N. Sen’s shoulders. 
He accepted the responsibility ungrudgingly ami brought all Iii.s knowledge 
and experience to bear on the work to make it (lawless. Pie was assisted in ibis 
]>y Swami Viprauanda, Mi Jyotiimoy Basu Ray, and Mr A. 11. Muklicrjcc, 
Registrar of the Institute. 

Wc appreciate the co-opeiation we received from the stall of Sree Saraswaty 
Press Ltd., particularly Mr Mihir Majumdar, in. the. printing of the volume. 
Wc also thank Swapna Printing and Binding Works Pvt. Ltd. for the. good 
job they have done in binding the volume, 'five Titaghur Paper Mills Go. Ltd. 
manufactured a special type of jtaper for tliis volume. Wc cannot thank them 
enough for this. 

in using dlacriltcal marks where Sanskrit woicls occur, the practice followed 
is the same as in the previous five volumes of The (hiUural Heritage of India, 
In the ease of some of the Arabic and Persian words, however, it has not been 
])ossiblc to follow the .system strictly. 

Scientific subjects are discussed strictly impersonally. Pi-rsonal views have 
no place there. If there are any in these pages they arc of the author and not 
necessarily of the Raniakrislina Mission Imtitute of Culture. 
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In camiection witk ibe bints on protuinoialioix and spelliugj the following points 
should also bo uolod: 

(1) All Sanskrit words ^ except when they are proper nouixs^ or have cunie 
into coximion nse lu English^ or represent a class of litaratuto, philosophical 
system, or solioo! of thoxxghi^ arc italicisicd, 

(2) Current geographical names and all modci’ii names front the cormtience- 
nieiit of the uincteauth ccatuty are given in their usual spelling and with- 
out diacritical marks. 
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I N 'Lhe Ctiliuicd Jlent^fge oj India iirst ])LUili.shccl in 1937 eis Sri ii.ciniakrishiia 
Cculcnary memorial, India's coulribiuions to science, botlipast and present, 
vvcLT eonlinccl to a small section—^Section III of Volume III, Only nine articles 
\V(‘r(‘ devoted to the subject covering the following areas: science and icligiun, 
Hindu astronomy, Vcdic malhcmalics, malhematies in modern India, the 
spirit and culture of Ayurveda, botany in India- -past and present, India’s 
coiUrDniliun to chciuical knowledge, India’s coiitribulion to modern physics, 
and the scope and achievements oi‘Hindu astrology. When the revised edition 
of the lleriUii^e was planned to comprise several volumes to take stock more 
liilly of India’s (‘ontributiom in various Helds of intellectual activity, science 
Wris platuicd initially to be disposed of by a few articles, as in the Iirst edition, 
Uj form a small part of one of these volumes. As Ihe search of scholars and the 
prei^aratioJi of arliclcs progressed, it became soon apparent that the original 
plan of a few articles stowed away in an inconspicuous part of a volume would 
hardly do justice to India’s rcmai’kable heritage iji scicucc and technology 
during the ancient, medieval, and modern periods. The result is the present 
volume in which an attempt has been anade to present the growth of science 
and technology during thcs(^ three historical periods. 

The volume has been divided into two parts—Part I dealing with the ancieiiL 
and medieval periods, dial is, from prcliistoric limes up to A.n. 1800; and 
Part If with the niodcrii period Irom a.d. 1800 onwardvS. Regarding the latter, 
a pruhlein arose as to what should be taken as the terminus ad cjucm, I'hc year 
of independence was the oljvious choice inasmuch as the very character and 
jiange of science underwent a profound change after independence compared 
to what prevailed dtiring the colonial period. So, the story of most of the scicn- 
lilio activities which started prior to 1947, i.e. during the nineteenth century 
uucl the early part of the Uvcnlielh, has been carried up to indepetidence, with 
minor adjustment of data for the posPiudcpendence era. B*ut in a few areas 
like atomic and nuclear energy, space? etc. in which the main thrUvSt was after 
1947, attempt lias been made to incorporate major post-indcpendeircc dcvc- 
lupmejits- Without (hose transgressions our account of ihe modern period 
would not have been realistic. 

A more or less common pal l orn lias l^ceu followed in the seicctioit of subjecls 
for the two i)artj5, namely^ exact sciences—mathematics, astronomy, physics^ 
and diemiytry; bio-sciences—botany? zoology, and medicine; earth sciences; 
and technology^-agriculture having been treated as part of leclmology. Three ^ 
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nf the ailiclos published in the lirst edition (d' (lie llcnloge, luuiicly, ‘Vedie 
Madicinalics’ by the laic Bibhutibhusan J)ii((a; ‘Botany in India I’ast and 
Pi'esent’ l)y (lie laic Girija Prasamia hfajunidar; and ‘Astronomy in Aucicid 
Endin’ by llic late P. C. Sen Gupta, have been reprinted in Part I oi this volume. 
7’he story ol'mathematics has, howcvi'r, been completed by a supplementaly 
account ofpost-Vcdic nialliemadcs up to the end obthc medieval period, and 
lor astronomy, in which P. C. Sen Giip(a linished oil withBhaskara I, a separate 
paper had Lobe added to cover the medieval period al'tci Bhaskaia IjOn which 
a considerable amount of work has recently been done. Part 1 also inchides 
several new areas suck as phy.sics and mechanics, zoology, mining, shijibuildiiif^, 
and engiiiccritig and architecture. A new compiehensivc article on Ayurveda 
has also been added. '^I'he general characteristics ol' science in tliis pciiod 
its internatiouali,sni and its strength through cross-culture interchange —have 
been emphasized through the last article of this lAirt. 

'Phe late Prof. P. Ray, one of the editors of this volume, before he wa.s 
incapacitated by age, Cililcd most of the articles of Part I with meticulous 
care, besides contributing liis own papers on chemistry and zoology. We place 
on record our deep appreciation of his valuable contributions. 

The rnodcru period, it is needless to .say, is fraught with problems did'meiil 
from those typical of the ancient and the medieval periods. Unlike Isurope, 
modern sciences did not develop in India from her Iraditioind sciences. Tliesc 
sciences arrived in India with the biiropeaa Jesuit missionaries, I'ortmic- 
seekers, and rolonisLs from llie eighlecnth etmluiy and hotn slill earlier 
times. They included medical men, naturalists, cnginceis, malhematiciaiis, 
botanists, and the like. The Jesuit missionaries, for cxam])le, started their at'li- 
vitic.s soon after the establishment of their mls.sion under S. I'ranci.s Xavier, 
Although they were primarily interested in proselytizing activities, (hey made 
important coiitributiom to geography, philology, and other ureas of .study. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, several members of this order 
—Johaun Grueber, Albert d’Orvillc, Noel, Mandeslo, Pimmilel, Galmede, 
Bucher, Barbxcr, Boudicr, and Jo.scph Ticircnthalcr- dcteniiincd the hiiiludes 
and longitudes of dilTercnt parts of India from where they operated. 

After the British military succcs.s at Plassey (1757), the Directors of the 
Company embarked upon an extensive programme of carrying out trigono- 
metrical, topographical, hydrographic, geodetic, and geological survtys to 
ensui’c. the military, administrative, and economic control of the .suhcontim'nl, 
In this new endeavour, (he established science of astronomy and the rising now 
.science of surveying by trigonometric, geodetic, geological, and other method.s 
were pressed into service, and a new baud of young scientists found their life’s 
ambition Mfdled in getting an opportunity to work in a virgin field of tin- 
limited possibilities. In asironoinical siu’vey.s, Rev. William .Smith {c. 1775),' 
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llioiu.is Dcmuc J^caisn (1741-89); Ruben Burrow, assihlaiit. Lo Maskclyiic, 
Abliononnu Roy.il, bclbre coming to India; Michael Topping (1747-96), res¬ 
ponsible lot the toundalion of the Madras olascrvatoiy (1790); and a few othcis 
made notable c ontaibulions. William Lambton (1723-1823), who studied 
advanced inathemalics under Charles Hutton and followed with inteicst 
(General Roy’s triangulaliou work in England, successfully introduced trigo- 
iioiuetrieal suivey to India and laid the foundation of the Great Trigonometrical 
Suivey of India in 1818. 

As to gt'ological and related studies, (he beginnings may be tiaccd lo the 
last (punier ol the eighteenth cenluiy. Benjamin Heync, a member of the 
Sori(iy ol the Hriited Brothers, wtote voluminous reports from 1795 on the 
(Uantond mines of Alalavelly and the iion-smclting industries as practised by 
llic iriliabitants of Raiu.iuaikapctta near kllora. Henry Wcsllcy Voysey 
(d. 1821), ii geologist lo the Gicat Trigonometrical Survey and often described 
as the ‘Father of Itidian Geology’, (arried out geological sections between 
Boinltay and Godavari, Agra <ind Madi'as, and Calcutta and Agia. The Gcolo- 
gi( ul Suivey of India was organized as a government depattmeut in 1856 
aft<“r (he arrival in 1051 ol 'J'hoinas Oldham, Pi'ofessor of Geology in Dublin, 
President of the Geological Society of Dublin, aird a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of 1 .(uidon. 

Indian plant and animal life attracted the attention of European naturalists 
Irom the scvt'iitccnth century. During 1674-75, Henry VanRheede, the Dutch 
Governor of Malabar and a naturalist, collected a laigc number of Indian 
plants, described and illustrated them with the help of Brahmin and Carmelite 
imisdmts, and published the work in 12 volumes from Amsterdam under the 
title Horlus Malahamus between 1686 and 1703. About the same time (between 
1696 ami 1705) there appeared from London Leonard Plukcnct’s works in 
four volumes, with 454 plants and 2,740 drawings of plants. From Amsterdam 
was published Prolbssor Nicholas Laur Burman’s Flora IndicUi in which 1,500 
Indian plant species were dc.scribed according to the Linnacaw system of classi- 
ilcation. Sciemirtc botany in India, however, commenced with John Gerard 
Kcicjug, a pupil of Linnaeus, who arrived in India in 1768 lo join tlie Danish 
tnission at Tranquebar, became the ‘Hon’blc Company’s Natural Historian’ 
(1728) under the Madras Government, Koenig was respcmsiblc for the foun¬ 
dation of a Society of United Brothers for the promotion of natural history in 
India. Sonic of (he membex’s of the United Bi’otherhood carried on the good 
w(H'k started by Koenig who died in 1785. The mo-st promising among them 
vvas William Roxbiu'gh (175l»1815), who became famous for his Plants aj ihe 
(loastofCoiomandel (3 volumes—1795j 1602, and 1819), HotlusBengMensis (1814), 
and-F/(»mi??(//V(3!(published posthumously with additions by Wallich, 2 volumtjs-^ 
1820 and 1824). 
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Pl^EFAOK 


the uin‘vcisilic>s to engage themsclvrs in higher teaching and research ihiough 
(he in.slitiitiou of professorships aiid research scholarships and Lhc establishmenl 
oJ inodern sciciiLific laboratories paved Ihe way for Indian students to )30 en¬ 
gaged ill ortginai research. T}i (.lalcuttaj Asutosh Mookerjee establishccl the 
ITniveisiLy College of Science after (he model of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology in London and aboni the same iinie in Bangaloic the Tatas 
(bunded the Indian Insdtuie of Science after the example of the Gciman 
IVclinieal TnstiLutes. Other universities—Allahabad, LucknoWs T.ahore, 
Madras, and Bonihay- fo]]ow<'d suit. Within less than filLy ycais, following 
(he organization of Ikcilities foi’ tescarch, Indian science came to its own. Its 
contributions started appearing regularly in standard scientific journals 
puldishcd l)y learned .societies abroach The Indian physicists, chemists, inatlie- 
maticians, botanists, zoologists, geologists, and so on organized themselves in 
professional sexielies producing their own joiirnals and publications. Between 
1914 ancl 193!“), a period orbavcly two decades, Indian scientists brought into 
<‘xustencc a general national forum like (he Indian Science Congress Association 
after the example of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
and National Academics and Institutes in the North, East, and South for co¬ 
ordination of scientific research. It was, ihercfom, not an accident that the 
hrst half of the twentieth century produced original scientists like P- C. Ray, 
C. Bose, Ramanujam, O. V. Raman, Meghnad Saha, Birbal Salmi, PI. J. 
Bhabha, 8. Chandrasekhar, Shanti Swamp Bhatuagar, S. N. Bose, P. G. 
Mahalanobis, K. 8. Kiislmaii, S. K. Milra, D. N. Wadia, T. R. Seshadri, N. 
R. Dhar, J.Ch Ghosh, and several others, whose contributions in the concerned 
disciplines luiv(' been outlined in the articles presented in Part IT. Tliis crop of 
outstanding work by any standard has been possible within such a short time 
l)(*eausc the country had a long and deep-rooted tradition in science which 
was never completely dimmed by her political vicissitudes. 

This volume is the intdleclual product of a large number ofscliolars who 
have ungrudgingly responded to our reepuNst for contribution to the Hentagi\ 
De^5pite tlu^ delay in piiblicalioii and consequent irritatiou they have all borne 
with us with ex<‘inpiary patience. We cxpr<ias to them our gratelixl thanks for 
their cOBtributions and co-operution, Tliis volume in its present form would 
not. havi" been possible but for tlu^ care and eiforts of Swami Viprauanda; 
Sri A. K. Mukherjee, the Registrar of the Institute; Sri Jyolix'moy Basu Ray; 
and Sri Krishna Sen Gupta. They went over the articles several times, read the 
proofs, attended to the critical apparatus such as the footnotes;, the bibliography, 
and the index and other indispensable details of production, We ]>lace on record 
our deep appreciation of their service. 

Calcutta 
6 June 1986 
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INTRODUCTION 


^ impression that science star led only in Europe was deeply embedded in 

■i- the mind-, of educated people all over the world until recently. The alchemists 
ol Aral) countrie.s were occasionally mentioned, but there was very little refer- 
I'liec to India and Gliiua. Thaulcs to the work of the Indian National Science 
Academy and other learned bodies, the development of science in India during 
bol h (he ancient and medieval periods has recently been studied. It is becoming 
clearer (loni tlieso studies that India has consistently been a scientific country, 
right Irorn Vedic to modern times with lire usual fluctuations that can he ex¬ 
ported of any country. In fact, I do not find an example of a civilization, except 
perliaps that of ancient Crccce, which accorded the .same exalted place to know¬ 
ledge and science as did that of I iidia. There is nolliing that boars comparison to 
knowledge {tui/ii jmnena sadixam): this epitomized our culture’s homage to 
Icaruing and inspirtal our ancients’ cpicst for knowledge. The articles written by 
tlisduguishcd sclmlar.s for this volume ol' The CuUiiral Haitage of India published 
by the Ramakri.shna Mis.sian Institute of Culture illustrate this spitit. 

11 is universally acknowledged that much of mathematical knowledge in 
(he world originated in India and moved from East to West. The high degree of 
.so])histh ation iti the use of mathematical symbols and developments in arith¬ 
metic, algebra,trigonometry, and astronomy, especially the work attributed to 
Aiyabhata, is indeed remarkable and should be a source of in.spiration to 
all of U.S in Itidia. The articles which describe Indian contributions to science 
bom tht; ancient timc.s to the very modern period bring out quite clearly the 
continuity of scientific thougiit as a part of our cultural heritage. It is, how¬ 
ever, unfortunate that the period of decline in India coincided with that of 
ascendency in Europe. It is perhaps the contrast dining this period that made 
I'kuopeans believe that all modern science was European. 

Even in the last century new dimensions were added to science and technology 
in this subcontinent though the Scientists were mainly Europeans. This is with 
special reference to siismology, astronomy, and geology. Since the spiiit of 
science already existed hi India it did not take her very long to absorb tlie great 
developments in Europe and start making her own contributions. However, 
technology was at a low ebb since industry was not encouraged during this 
period. Thccrcainof our intelligentsia was drawn toward? subordinate adminis¬ 
trative roles with the result that technology which constitute.? a vital link 
between science and development, the iine qua non of any break-tlu’ough in 
a nation’s effort towards modernization, did not grow. Recognition of this 
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lacuna soon after independence however, set lighl. Tlic at lielas oii 

space and atomic energy j’ccojd India’s up-lO“da.((' arluevemoiits in (hos(i fields 
ajEid show how quickly India has caught up with fro/il"racking coHiitrics in 
science and technology* Our successes in scicnlific agriculture aic another 
proof that Indian citizens arc willing to accept modern technology wherever 
it is of value to them-, 

One can always ask tljic question as to why with all our background we did 
not have an industrial revolution catiici\ Why is there so much snpcnslilion 
and irrationality and why is creative tluiiking still not so vibraiit as it is in die 
West? Talking of supcrstilion and ii’rationjdity, one can sec diem cveiyvvlien'^ 
even in the most advanced comiltics of die West, As regards creadvc diinking;^ 
India has been a pioneer in ar< and lilerature in the past^ axirl iheie ai c signs 
that she lias again b(‘come active in those fLclds. NcvcrthelcsSj that we tiiivc 
made great progress in many directions can be seen by contrast with the devtT 
opment in neighbouring countries whicl^ in spite of their economic: str(‘iigtlq art' 
yet to recapture the sihrit of scictitilic research and self-reliance. But nuich still 
remains (o be done in Endkq something in the nature of a cultural ronaLssance 
to rekindle that spirit of rational appraisal and response to phenoruena_, both 
natural and man-made, among the lay public. 

The Ramakrislma Mission Institute of Cultm<i lias at a very ajiprojiilaLt' 
time brought out tliis volume which substantiates much of what f have saiil 
above. However, in passing, one would like to ask the quesdou: Are die fluctna- 
tions of our contributions to scicnlific knowledge due to our social slruclnrc 
or due to political snbjugalion? Somehow one has a feeling that had we not 
discarded the pragmatic spirit of Buddhism the way we did, the scientific 
activities of India would not have sufiered a decline like they did. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 

G eography as a branch of scientific study has developed as a consequence 
of man’s immediate need foi" functioning in the woild around him. Famili¬ 
arity with the surrounding terraiUj its lakes and rivers, the climatic conditions, 
and the neighbouring tribes—matters of daily experience—was the rudimentary 
beginning of geographical study. 

In India the earliest references to geographical data arc found in the 
Rg-Veda, Casual references to tribes, rivers, other geographical landmarks 
indicate that geographical knowledge was not lacking during the Vedic period. 
The subject may be studied with reference to the (i) Vedic and (ii) Post-Vedic 
periods. 


VEDIG PERIOD 

Tlic ancient Indians’ conceptions of the universe and the earth determined 
to a groat extent their understanding of the earth’s physical properties and 
conditions. In Vedic literature the universe is sometimes conceived as consisting 
of the earth and sky (heaven), and sometimes of the earth, air (atmosphere), 
and skyj Solar bodies are undei’stood as belonging to the realm of the sky 
and almosplicric phenomena such as liglitning to that of the air. The seinh 
sph(‘riral siiape of the sky as seen by the eye led to the comparison in the 
RgA^eda of the sky and earth to two great bowls {camvd) turned towards each 
oihcT (nLv^5.20). The Satapatha Brahmana (IV.6.5.1) uses the term graha^ 
whlcli later came to mean ‘'plancf, but in this text the word seems to signify 
a sort of power. The question whether the Vedic Indian used the word to 
denote "^planet’ is not free from doubt. Some scholars like Oldenberg identify 
the grahus with the adityas^ numbering seven—the sun, moon, and the five 
planets.'-^ Hillcbrandt thinks that the planets arc the adfwmyus referred to in 
the Rg-Veda (IXL7.7).^ 

The earlh is denoted in the J^g-Veda by such words a? prthidl (the expansive 
or large), prlhvi or urvl (the broad), main (the great), apam (the limitless), 
and aUdnd (the strctclied out), Tlie ^g-Veda contains references suggesting 
(he spherical shape of the earth. It says, for instance, that every sacrificial 
altar or ground on the surface of the earth is its centre (IIT5,9; IX.86.8). 

A. Macdonellj The VediG Mythology (Indologk^a] Book House, Varanasi, 1963), pp. 841, 
Oklcuberg, RiUgiondes pp, 185 Zelischnft der I^dorgmUindischm Gesellukafi^, 

pp. 60^ 66 H seq, . i 

®A, HnicWauclt, VedmU MylhohgUy pp, 3 and 423. 
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This has been iiiLcjpreted :is implying (he caith’a spheih'ily. I'Usowlieic (h(i 
earth is compared to a wfiecl (X.flO/l) .iiid tlu' dawn is slated to prc'codc 
the sunrise (1.123.1). Iif (he Snkipatha Bidhinana (lie earth is expressly miTitioiu'd 
as being ciicular [paimatjfkla).^^ In (lie cosmogonic and tlieosophir liymns 
of the Athmm-Veda the earth and the heavens have been imagined as consti¬ 
tuting two hemispheres (XI.5.8-11). The Vi'dic nindus had clear ideas about 
the four directions [dU), furdicr claboraled in connection with th('. placenn'iit 
of .saeriQcial altars [vedi, cili). 

The term di'ipa (isl.uid) oceins in (he Rg-Veda (S.l(i9.3) and other Vedic 
texts, Bu( it is nnlikcly (luK (he word refers to any isl.unl, contineiitj or major 
laud area as it does in the Epics and Em anas. Sandlianks are perhap.s indieaied 
by the term.® Tt appear.s likely that no major geographical divisions of the 
earth are mentioned in Vedic lil<'rature. LTse of the expression sapla ymllKwah 
(VIII.24.27), i.c. ‘.seven rivers’, however, has led .some .scholars to think (hat 
the lkg-Vi‘dic Indians conceived of a dehnite (('riilory covering the hasin 
of some of the existing rivers.® The names of a large numbei ofFlveiss occur 
in i\\c ^g~Ve,da (X.75.5-G). Some among these arc the Sindhu, Gaiiga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Satadtu, Vita.sta, Sarayu, and GoinatT. The Rg-Veda also refers 
to mountains, c.g. the Himavant (X.(2l.‘1) and Mhjavant (X.31.]). Tire 
Himavant may reasonably be idenlifrcd with the Himalayas, though it is 
possible that it included hills of (he .Snb'Iman ranges 'I'he ancicnl le'xieographer 
Yaska suggests (hat Mfljavaat i,s equivalent to M’unjavant which figuica in 
the Mahdhhdiata (X.785; XIV. 180) as lire nauu' of a mountain in the Himalayan 
range. Tire KaiisUaki Upanhad (11.13) speaks of the Daksina-parvata, which 
is probably to be identified with the Vindhyan range. The; names of many 
places also figure in Vexlic texts. 

In the Vedic period a kind of zonal geographical conception cvolveal. 
The Satapathn Brdhinay,a (1.7.3.8) calls the pc;oplc of esislern India the Piaeyas 
and those of we.s(crn India the Bahikas. The expression madhyamd pralhfftd dR 
(the middle fixed region) occurs in (he Aitareya Bmhmat}<i (VII 1,11.3). 3'h<: 
inhabitants of this region are .slated to be the Kui'us, Panealas, Vasas, and 
TJi^Inaras. This middle zone is called Aryavarta in the Baudhayana Dhannatutta 
(1.2.10) and is described a.s the area north of the Pfuiyatra or Puripalra 
(western Vindhyas), cast of Adar^ana (near I-Curulc^clra), south of the Ilimavat 
(Plimalaya), and west of Ivalakavana (probably near Allahabad).^ 

%Xiicdonellj o/>. dt,^ p, 9, 

A» Maccloncll axid A, B. Keirli, Vedicof atidr^ubjeefs (John ]Vruu.iyj 1912), 

Vdh p. 

Vol 11, p. i24.i D. CJ. Slwarj Como^mphy md Geography in Early Indian LUemiUiG (Jtidian 
Studies, Calcutta, 1967), 14* 

Sircatj, p* 16, 



CLOGRAPIIIGAL KNOWLEDGE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
POST-VEDIG PERIOD 

Abundaul evidence of Che geographical knowledge of the Indian people 
is available in post-Vedic literature* The Epics contain numerous incidental 
geographical references about the earth in general and Bhaiatavarsa in partic¬ 
ular, the latter being especially dealt with in the Kiskindha-kanda of the 
Rdmayana and the Bhisnm-pawan of the Mahdbhdrata, Paninfs Aslddhydyi and 
Fataajali’s Mahdbhdsya allude to some of the then prevailing conceptions of 
the earth and provide considerable details relating to the geography of the 
subcontinent, Buddhist works like the Vinaya Pitaka^ Mahdvasiii^ and the 
Nilcayas, pai'ticularly the Angiittara Mikdya^ are impoi tant sources of geographical 
infoirnation. Indeed^ from about the time of Buddha to ihat of Buddhist 

canonical literature constituted the principal source of geographical information 
about contemporary India. Even for later periods, the works of Buddhaghosa 
and the Ceylonese chronicles Dtpavamsa and Mahddamsa provide valuable 
references. The Buddhist Jataka stories mention various places and add to 
our geographical knowledge of the country, Chinese Buddhist accounts also 
throw considerable light on the geography of India. Among the accounts 
left by Chinese travellers, particular importance is given to those of I-tsing, 
Fa Plicn, and PTiuen Tsang, The Jaina canonical texts and ApabhraiMa 
literature together with the Prabaiidhas furnish valuable geographical data 
and su])idcmcnt the information given by the Buddhist texts. 

The Puranas constitute the most detailecl and comprehensive source of 
gcogi'aphical knowledge of the post-Vcdic period. They seem to have originated 
prior (o the fifth or fourth century b.g., but in their present form they cannot 
be dated caxiicr (han (he seventh century a.d. The Puranas draw much of 
their rnnlcrlal from the Epics, but they expand the concepts mid furnish greater 
cIctaiLs, According to Ali, the range of their treatment of the subject covers 
the ‘'geography of practically the whole of the old world, the surrounding 
oceans and observation of some of the atmospheric phenomcna\^ The trciat« 
ment of geographical information is not uniform in all the Puranas; some go 
into greater detail than others. The Vdyti^ Brahtndnda^ Vdmana, and Marka't^(kya^ 
for instance, contain sections entitled Bhtimm-kosay Bhuvana^^vhpdm^ Jambudvipa^ 
varnana^ and so on, which deal primarily with geographical information, 

Kantilya^s AYthaiaslra and medical works like the Caraka and SuintU provide 
additional details by way of mentioning the natural products of differexil 
regions.. The astronomical works of Varahamiliira, Para^ara, and others con¬ 
tribute topographical data regarding the regions of the subcontinent and arc 
valual>le sotirccs of the knowledge of mathematical geography which developed 

M* All, ‘Gisography in Andeut Tndia\ ButUHn of th^ 3^aHmal ImlitiiU of &cknm in h}dh^ Ho, gt 
(19G3), p, i279. 
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iu the posL-Vcclic pciiod- Literary works of Ivalldasa^ IVjUluinjt^ 

Rajasekhara, and otlicrs also contain geographical rcfcrcticcs. Epigi.ipluc 
records arc inniuneiablc' and replete with geogiaphical niateiial rclcding to 
India and her colonics* In addition to tlie aceonats of Cluncse travelJeis, 
the r<‘poits of foreigners like Megasthenes, al-Biiunl, and Abfdl-Fa/l iUe 
important eye-witncs.s rt'coids of the regions ol the snhrontiiKait, 

The Eailh and its Dvipns: The concept of the earth eouipiising a iniuilxM' of 
dinpas^ inenning continents;, seems to iiavc etueigcd in tlie posL-Vedic j^criocL 
The MaMhhd)aia gives die niiinlicr of such contineiits variously in its dilferent 
sections. In the Bfnsma-ptuvan (6J;5) four major dvlpa\ are mentioned; elsewlK'r(‘ 
seven, eleven, and ilurtecn have been spoken of. The earliest rofer('ue(',s to the 
seven-continent theory occur iu the Rdmdyam^ Mahdhhruala^ and katnhjnli’s 
Mahdhhdsya* The Pali Buddhist literalnrc mentions four inahadnlpas (gn^at 
islands), namely, Uttara-Kuru or Knru in the uoith, Jaiul^iidvipa iu liu* 
south, Purva-Videha in the (vist, and Apara-Godana in the west, as constituting 
the earth. The Alahdbhdrata gives a description of tlicse four legions, Jandnidvljia 
in particular. Use of the term cnkmvala-tdjya to mean the whoh^ woitd is also 
found in Pali literature* The cahavdla is conceived as hi vast circular planer 
covered with water with Mount Morn or Muhamcru standing at the ecmtieh'** 
Seven kaldcatas or concciilric circles of rock surround Menu Beyond these' are 
the. four great dvtpas^ one in each of the cardinal directions* 'idic posl-Chipta 
Jairia work Tiloyapamalii (V.ll-2()) s]:>eaks of the eartli being eonstitut<‘d of 
sixteen inner and sixteen outer islands, each having an oc('an beyond it. 

According to most Puranas, the cartli {prthivi) consists ol' Sf/ven dvlpaw 
These arc said to be seven concentric circles of land, like seven rings, one inside 
the other. The names of the dmpas beginning from the innermost are Jambu, 
Plaksa, !§aliuali(a), Kusa, Krauuca, !§aka, and Puskara.'^ Ivach of tliese dvlfki\ 
is said to be surrounded by a particular sea. Begiuuing from th(^ inuenuosb 
these arc named Lavana (salbwater), Iksu (sugar-cane juice), vSura (wnu^), 
Sarpi (ghee), Dadhi (card), ICsira or Dugdha (milk), and Svadiidabi or Jala, 
(fresh-waterThe questioxr which arises ist What is really meant liy the 
Puranic dvlpas^^^ and seas? The Purunas appear to imply by the term dvipa 
'any land which was ordinarily inaccessible or detached by virtue of its being 
sux'rounded by water, sund, swamp or even high mountains or tliick lbrcst.s^^'* 
Tims the term may indicate an island, a peninsula, or u doab, or even a specilic 
area of land, large or small, which is distinguished by particular geograplacal 

’^Sircar, op. cif*, p. 39. 

^^A^arkat^deya Puru^f LCV* t3. 
liv. 7, 

dei’ivcs dvipa irom dni ap^ meaning ‘land between two uons of (Asiddhvuyii V. 4, 

745 VI* 3. 97). " 

^**3. M* 41i, Tfie Oeop^aph^ oJih& Purmas (People’s Publiddog New Delhi, I9bG), p* 37. 
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features. It may also stand for tribal or national territories. The Puraiiic dolpa 
dicrcfoie signified hill types of natural or human legions —big or The 

dcsciiptions of the seven seas as consisting of sugar-cane juice, wine, etc. should 
not be taken too liteially. They may indicate that these seas had special charac- 
tciistics which distinguished them fiom each other. Similar names —the Red 
Sea, Black Sea, and White Sea, for instance —are found even today, but they 


PURANIC DVIPAS 



arc not taken in their literal sense. One of the Jalaka stories lends credence to 
the idea that Llic seas wre named after certain characteristics found to be 
present in them. The story narrates liow a ship which was carried off its course 
by a storm passed in turn through seas named Aggimala (blazing like firc)j 
Dadhimala (the colour of curd), Mavaniia-kusamala (the colour otPoa eym- 
mid. 
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mouk'^ L^rnss), and N<daiiiriU (red like coral).i« The Epic and Puranic periods 
aie inaik('(I by |.»rdinninauc(" of mylliology, albeit not entirely devoid of 
iadnal chnueuts, Plie tlieoiy ol seven concentric dvipas and seas seems to have 
(l(‘Velf)pr(l out ()/ jhis mythological conception ol the world. The Puranic wiiters 
app4U(‘ti(ly Uied to fit geographical data based on tradition and reports of 
over iniaginativ(' travellers into a mythological concept. 

Most ol the Puiaiuis give details of the vegetation, rivers, mountains, 
cliiu.iU'S, etc. ol the ihfpa?. Some scliolus have^ on studying these details, tried 
to ulcalily spci dir t>rogM]>hical regions with the d&i/m spoken of. Even though 
one unty not fully agree with such spceific idcntiricalion, it cannot be denied 
that du' Puranic d''(ails of (he seven clinpas^ whether based on concrete informa¬ 
tion (the chain of whi(di has been lost hi the course of time) oi on limited data 
snpideiuenh'd by iinagiualion, do lit in with the geographical features of some 
ol (lu^ cKisthig land and water masses on the cailh’s surface. Reference may be 
made in this connectto ahbTrfmrs (c* eleventh centaly) locating the Pus- 
kai<(d\d[Ki l.ielweeu Clirid and Mmigala (perhaps China and Mongolia), 

Ibe Pm anas contain an elaborate Ust of inountains and mountain ranges 
of tlie seven ddipa^n 'Plu^ most commonly ruontioned mountain is Meru which 
is al llu* ciMilre of the seven (hlpas\ that is, in the centie of Jambudvipa, Similar 
deset'Ipltous of’ the rivei systems of the seven dvlpa\' occur in the PuranaSj 
signifying' liimilimily of the contcmporaiy people witli the g^cographical features 
(d'not- only the ti'gions of their natural habilal; but also the old world us a whole, 
Jmnhnddlpn^ rh^ographical knowledge becomes more intimate as one turns 
to Jambudvipa, Tlie M(didbhdraiapvov\dios a detailed description ofJanil)udvipa 5 
also tailed Suclarianaclvipa, It is .spoken of as circular in shape (VL5.12), 
Sm unmded on all sides by ihc sea, it has six mountain ranges rumiiiig cast-west: 
Himalaya, llemakfita, Nisadlia, Nila, Sveta, and Si'ogavat (VI.6.4-5). Jambu- 
d\d()a is divided into nine yjones Huu^ Bhadra^va, Keliunala, Bharata, 

Utiai.i-Kuru, iSvcla, Hiratiyaka, Airavata, and Ilavyta (VL6,843)37-30). 
Aec( nxling't o Jaina writers, Jambudvipa has seven var^m created by six niountam 
ranges cnilc^d mm-pamtas running froni cast to west. 

The jWnkcnjdejHf Puraiia (LIV, 12ff,) describes Jambudvipa as depressed 
on the south and north and elevated and broad in the middle* This eleyatcd 
region is Ihugia (also called Montvarsa), at the centre of which is the moantam 
Menu fn differeni Pmiinic texts Jambudvipa is said to be composed of the 
following nine divisions: (i) Uavpta) (ii) Ramyaka or Ramanaka, (iii) Pliran- 
maya or Hiranyakaj (iv) UttaraTCuru or Smgaiaka, (v) Bhadra^va, (vi)Ketu- 
nuil4j (vii) Hari, (yiii) Kimputuija, and (be) BharataJ® Relative lo the central 
Oil Fa, B, Uowclk Vok IV IJMfM and Go. for Pali Text Soqiety, Undon, 1057), Bk, 

Xb p}K 

Pur/ina, CXIII. Another tradition current m the Mfhpdeyi^ (BV. 2011’) aaa 

(XXXV. 50) Purdm divldo^ Jambudvipa into to regions shaped bte four petals of a Iotas. 
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varsa [lavrta, the next tlirec Jigurc in t(ic north, (lie (lirce in the south, 
while Bliadrusvn and KeLiimiila ar(‘ to the east and W(\s( resjxrtively. hour 
rivers are stated (o flow from Mem Bliadra to the noilh, STla to (lu‘ east, 
Gahga to the south, and Caksu to tlic west. Tliere aic (liie(' uiouatain ranges 
north of Ilavrta —Nila, fiveta, and Srhgavat each (‘ons('eulive range occur¬ 
ring aftei each successive vmsa. Similarly, three ranges stand south of Flcwrta: 
Nisadha, Hemakuta, and Himalaya. To the cast and west of' Ilavrla miming 
north-south are the JVITilyavat and Gandlianiadana ranges respectively. 'J'hc 
descriptions of the three vcuyis to the nortli of Meru, some of which iu c also 
mentioned in the Mahabhdiala {Bhlsma-ljarvau)^ arc rather sketchy in tlu' 
Puranas. Nevertheless, the details of the three latitudinal rang(\s — Nila, Sveta, 
and Srhgaval -of this region, (luur valleys, river systems, and oilier iurormatloa 
as available in tlic Vdyu PurdruA make it possible to identify ([uite a lew ol tiuur 
important geographical features. According to All, the description of tiu' novlh- 
crii regions of JamliudvTpa ‘covers a very vast area, from tlu^ Urals and the 
Caspian to the Yenisei and froiu the Turkestan, Tion-Shan rangi'S to the Avciic. 
It describes the topography of the whole land very accurately and in some 
cases picturesquely.. . Turning east, Bhadrasva is ‘identical with ilu* basins 
of the Tarirn and Hwangho rivers, i.e., the wJiolc of Sinkiang and Northern 
China’J^ Kctumala, located to the west of Meru, is irngiit('(l liy the river (laksu, 
which is probably the Oxus. This reghni coi’respouds (o W(\steru Turk(‘j;(am^'^ 
Ketarnala is believed to cover ‘practically the whole of the ancient lki.cU’ia, whicli 
incluclecl the whole of the present Afghan lurldstan (north of Jliiulnkiisli), the 
lower liari Rud Valley, the basin of Murghal) Kaslika system (all south of (he 
old bed of Amu Darya) and the basins of the Surkhan, Katiriiigan, Yakhsh and 
Yaksu rivers .. *Mari appears to have been western I'ibet;'’^ Klmpurusa 
was presumably Nepaland Bliarata probably means greater India. 

Bhdraiavarsa: The concejiJt of Bharatavarsa as vve know it did not emerge 
apparently before the fourth century b.g., for Panini\s Asldflhjayl {c\ fifth 
century B.ci.) makes no mention of the southern and (^xireme <^ast(a'n regions of 
the subcontinent.In the third century tuc., however, refereuce.s to the Soittli 
Indian peoples like the Colas and Pandyas occur in Kalyayana/s vdUtikm and 
in the accounts of Megastlicncs. 'Jliis indicates a growing awarencKSS of the extent 
of the subcontinent and of the peoples who inhabited it* 

^^AH, op» ciV., p. 87, 

p. 99; II. RiiycliJuidhun, Slit dies in Indiun AiuHqtaiiln (University ofCalcutia, 1982), i>p.^75-7G. 

^^liaychaudhvri, dhf p. 75. 

op. ciLi P» ^7. 

^'^^AuT}cy^TheGeographkal Dkimary of Aneknt and Mcdlaml hdm (Luzuc and Cto., T^ondiUi, 
1927), p. 74. 

p. 100, 

^^Sjrcar, op, dt, pp. 34|r, 
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TJio Uadclhist and Jaiiia canonical works of the fourth-second centuries b.o. 
inciUion sixteen mahdjanapadm (great states) comprising much of the area of the 
.siihcontincnt. The nomenclature of the ma/idjanapadas differs in the two 
traditions. The regions noted in eacii arc mostly confined to the northern and 
western parts of the subcontinent with occasional reference to the east and 
south. Afoka’s (269-232 b.g.) empire comprised almost the whole of the Indian 
subcontinent and parts of Afghanistan. This area, which practically corres¬ 
ponds to what subsequently came to be known as Bharatavarsa, is referred to in 
his inscriptions a<^prtliivl ^rndjambudvipa. The earliest epigraphic reference to the 
name ‘Bharatavar.sa’ is found in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
(firstcentury n.G.)."* 

I'he term ‘Bliaratavarsa’ occurring in the Mahdbharata (Vl.S.lO/r.) stands 
for a vast area comprising numerous rivers, mountains,and territories which arc 
described in some dctail.lt is not possible, however, to construct a precise geog¬ 
raphical outline ol' this area because the boundaries arc not clearly defined, 
beveir major mountain.s and ranges arc named (VI.9.11): (i) Mahcndra 

(Eastci n Ghats), (ii) Malaya (Travancore Hills and the soulhernmo,st portion 
of the Western Ghats), (iii) Sahya (Western Ghats to the north of Malaya), 
(iv) Suktimat (parts of the Vindhyan range including the Sakti Hills in eastern 
M.P.), (v) Ijlksavat (parts of the Vindhyan range to the south of Malwa), 
(vt) Vindhya (the Vindliyan range from Gujarat to Bihar excluding portions 
covered by .^uklimat, Rksavat, and Paripatra), and (vii) Paripatra or Pariyatra 
(the Wcstciu Vindhyan range including the Aravallis).^'’ Among the important 
rivers mentioned are the Gahga, Sindhu, Sarasvatl, Godavari, Narmada, 
Satadru, Candrabhaga, Travail, Vipa^a, and Yamuna. A list of more than 
seventy major territorial units (janapadtis) other than those in the south is given. 
Among these arc Sindhu, Vidcha, Magadha, Anga, Vahga, Kalihga, Gandhara, 
and Kasmirti. The southern part of Bh§.ralavarsa is said to include territories 
like Dravida, Kerala, Malava, Kanjataka, and Cola. 

Some geographical information about Bharatavarsa, particularly the south, 
also occurs in the Rmmyana, Rama’s journey from Ayodhya to Kanyakumari, 
the gateway to Lafika (Ceylon), provides the context for describing the forests, 
rivers, mdjanapadas on the way (IV.42-43). 

Bharata or Bharatavarsa is described in the Puranas as semi~circular®“ and 
lying between the Tiiraavat in the north and the sea in the south.®’ The Mmkay,- 
diya Parma (LVlI.58-59) depict.s this region as having the Himavat like tire 
string of a bow in the north and the sea in the south, east, and west. The same 

^*JUd; p. 34. 

rnbid,, p. 70; All, op. cil., pp, 111-13. 

PurSiia, CXIII. 13; B)almiSri4<( Piirdfa, XXXV. 13. 

^’’Waraiftyotmiudras^ahimvoddaksimHotiyoti VmodiyadbhSraladi nSmayatreyaA bhSro,Hp}aJd.y^u 
Puratfct, XLV. 75-76. 
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text, gives ils shape as conforming to that of a tortoise lying outspread and facing 
eastward (LV1XI.4), and also refers (o Bhaiata as being constituted with a 
fourfold couforuiation (LVll,58-59). 

Bliaratavarsa has been spoken of in aueieal texts viuiously as conipiising 
fivCj seven, and nine divisions. The Mahdhharaia, a few of the Piiranas,-® 
Buddhist writers like Hiuen Tsang (seventh century), and l<.aja5elduira {c. 900) 
in his Krwyamimdmsd sijcak ol' five regions. These arc named (i) Madliyade.^a 
(central), (ii) Udicya (northern), (iii) Pracya (eastern), (iv) J)a.ksinapatha 
(soutlicrn), and (v) Apariinta (western). Madhyadesa. has been delined as the 
land bounded by the Himalayas in tlie north, the Vindliyas in the south, 
Vinasana (in Ainbahi disti ici) in the west, and Prayaga (Allahabad) in the 
cast,"’ Udieya covers eastern Punjali and the Oxus valley inehiding the Hima¬ 
layas. Its southern boundary may be taken as (he river Sutlej. Pracya extends 
from the etisteni end of Madliyadcsa to the Assam hills and from tiie fiiimdayas 
to the eastern cotistal plain. This region may have included Kasi, Kosala, 
Videha, and Magadha. Daksinapatha includes the entire area of South India 
to the south of the Vindhyas, Aparanta is the area lying to the west of M.idhya- 
desa and seems to have comprised Sind, wcstein Rajasthan, Cujauit, and a 
part of the adjoining coast on the lower course of the Narmada. 

Reference to a division into seven zones is also found in the Mahuhhdrala 
and most of the Puranas. This classification is not essentially did'eient fi'om that 
consisting of five regions. In addition to tlic five already mc-ntioiied, the 
Plimalayan region and llic Vindhyan lauigc arc iuchided as the sixth and 
seventh divisions. 

A third classification which div'ides Bliaratavarsa into nine regions, curri'ut 
ill several of the Puranas and the Kavyanilmcimsa, has proliably been borrowed 
from the astronomical works of Parasara and VarTihamillira, although likely 
to be of earlier origin.” The Markandeya Purmja (LVII,G-7) specifics eight of 
these regions or khandas as Inclradvipa, Kafcrumat, Tamravarpa, Gabhastimut, 
Nagadvipa, Saumya, Gaudharva, and Vanina.’^' Regarding the ninth khnijdn 
it simply says: Tt is this one which is girdled by the sea {sagamsiimfia)' The 
KSvyammdrhsd names this ninth kfmtj.(Ja as Kumarl; the Vamana Purdiia calls 
it Kumara; and the Skanda Purdtfa designates it as Kumarika, 

Opinions difler about the identification of these nine divisions. Abul-Fazl 
and al-Biruni have identified the nine regions within the area of the subcontinent 

V^it, and 

IL 21. 

^^Cunmngham*s Amtml Geography of Mki od. S. Majumdar Sastri (Clxiickcrverlty, Ghaitcrjco & Co,, 
Oalctttta, 1924), p. G, 

Kilrma Puraim Bubsliiutes TUmrapar^a for Truuravai'^ajwliik the Matsya calls it 'ITunraparinf. 
I’hc Vimam and Garn^a Puranas liave Ka|aha and Simhak in place of Saumya and ORndhaeva 
respectively. 
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itself.’^ Abu’i-Fazl names seven mountain ranges running east to west between 
L.uika and Himacala; Matieudta, Sukti, Malaya, Riksa, Pariyatra, Sahya, 
and Vindliya. The region between Lanka and Mahendra he calls Indradvipa; 
l^ctwccn Mahendra and Sukti, Kaserumat; between Sukti and Malaya, 
'I’amravariia; between Malaya and Riksa, Gabhastimat; between Riksa and 
Pariyatra, Nagadvipa; and between Pariyatra and Sahya, Saumya. He divides 
the area between Sahya and Viudhya into two parts, Kumaradvipa being the 
eastern section and Varunadvipa the western,®* Al-Biruni describes Indradvipa 
as central India; Kasci'umat as eastern-central; Tamravarna as south-eastern; 
Gabhastiniat as southern; and Gandharva as north-western. AH also locates 
the nine khandas within the area of the subcontiircnt. Basing his view on relevant 
passages of the Vdjtt Pmeim, he maintains that Indradvipa is a region east of 
the Brahmaputra; ICaficrurnat is the eastern coastal plain; Tamravarna is the 
[rcninsula south of Kaveri; Gabhastimat is the hilly region between the Narmada 
and the Godavari; Nagadvipa is possibly the area of the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges; yaunrya is the coastal belt west of the Indus; Gandharva is the trans- 
Indus region; and Vfu'una is the western coast. He does not offer any identifica¬ 
tion of the ninth khanda, unnamed in the Vdyu Purdm?'^- 

Majumdar Sastri, on the other hand, considers that the Puranic conception 
of Bharatavarsa implies greater India, i.c, India proper plus eight khandas 
outside the area of the subcontinent. He identifies Indradvipa with Burma; 
Kaiscrumat with the Malay Peninsula; Tamravarna (Tamraparrra) with 
Ceyloir; Gabhastiniat with Laccadive, Maidive, or Eriiaculam in the south¬ 
west; Nagadvipa with Salsette, Eiephanla, and XCathiawar in the west; and 
Saumya witliKutchin the north-west. Other identifications include Gandhatva 
with the Kabul valley; Varuiia with the Indian colony in Central Asia; and 
the ninth division called Kumai'i with practically the whole of the Indian sub¬ 
continent.** Support is lent to this view by the Kavyammdthsd which, in course 
of describing the mountain ranges of the .subcontinent, specifically states: 
‘This is Kumaridvlpa.’*® Similarly, the Vamana Purdy.a (X1IL59), after enumera¬ 
ting the peoples of the respective divisions ol'India proper, concludes by saying 
that the detailed naiTation of the countries of Kumaradvipa is now complete. 
Further, the list of lire Vardha Pmdt}a replaces the ninth dvlpa Kumara with the 
word 'Bharata’, suggesting the identity of the two. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the term ‘Bharatavarsa’ had botli a wider and a narrower connotation and 
that in the narrower sense it meant India proper. It is well substantiated that 
*2Sircar, op, cit., p. 55. 

^^^Ain~i-Akbar{ of Abul Fazl-i-'Alkmi, trana. H. S. jarrett, reviicd and annoiated by Jadu Nath 
Sat-kan Vol. HI (Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1948), pp. 36-37, 

»<Ali, op. cit„ pp. 128-30. 

«»Cw!«»»£Wf GiograPk/ ifdndio, cd. S. Majumdar Sastd, Appendix I, pp, 751-54 
fiS kmiSridvipa. 
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Indian colonics were established in the Far East LH^forc' (lie Clirislian era. M''or 
nearly fiflccn hundred years, and down to u period when the Hindus had los! 
their independence in their own home, Hindu were ndiJig ov(T Tndo- 

China and the numerous islands of the Indian /jrrljipelagf), from Siujialra to 
New Guinca/^'^ Reference may be made in diis coiiucciion to four inscnj)tions 
of King Midavannaii { c . fourth or fifth century a.o,) found in East Borneo, 
showing that the area was under Indian rule. It is not uareasouablc (o suppose 
that these territories were considered a part of greater India and lliat lliey 
might have been included as divisions of Bharatavarsa in Uic Puranic S{;lieme. 

The Indian subcontinent has been from tlie dim past tJie home of many 
races and peoples. Throughout the ancient period this movcmenl of jx'oples 
presented a changing panorama. The impacl of these lubes and ethnici g‘j‘ou|)s 
on rhe soil of India and their clforts to adjusi themselves to tlu' opportunilies 
which llie geographical environment afforded provides the l)aekgL'oimd of 
ancient Indian gcogra]diy. Tins is per]Ki]>s wliy ihe Piirauas and tlu' aslr(^- 
nomical works emphasize tlu* regional conception ofgu^ography and lake pai (ir- 
ular note (T ihr jmiapadas and major geograplncal Jaudniarks, TJie Ihiianas 
follow LliC tradition daling back to the Vedas oJ‘using trihaJ nanu'S to indirale 
the region which particular tribes inhabited. It is eJeaj' dial sueli nanu'S arc* 
ethnographical in cliaracter although territorial or place names an* by no 
means few. In fact, the people of Bharatavai'sa appe-ar in die* iTirilnic texts 
only in their relevant geographical setting, which iudicales lha( in uncieul 
India (lie dilTcrcnl luimau groups were regarded as so many essential units 
ol* a comprehensive geographical system. The lists o[ janapadas occun ing in 
the various Pnranas arc arranged in im almost identical inaune,r, hut ihu'i* 
arc indications that the lists were altered to I’cceive later additions and were 
l)rought up to date from time to time by the inclusion of tlie names uf fovHgu 
invaders. Thus there is mention of the Yavanas, Sakas, and Pahlavus of the 
second and first centuries I'j.o,, as well as of the lifiuas of the fillli century 
A.t). and the Turuskas of the Muslim period. The lists rccidved further altera¬ 
tion with the introduction of the names ol'jmapadas and gcogj'aphical landmarks 
of newly^explored regions or areas of colonization. 

Considerable geographical information about Bliaratavarsa and Its 
neighbourhood is contained in some texts of medieval Indian literature. 
Raja-^cldiara^s K(ivjamtma?hsd^ as we have seen, supports the view tJiat the 
Indian subcontinent (designated KumarJdvIpa) was one oi' the units ol' 
Bliaratavarsa. Rajaiekhara devotes one chapter of this work to a dvUiilcd 
description of the major mountains and rivers, and various regions of Bharaia- 
varsaa K-aHiaua’s MjataraAgini (twelfth century) provides excellent topogj’a- 

C, MaJimidarj H. ilaycliaadhuri, and K, Batm, An Admm'sdllistof^y of India (MacmiJlua k 
Oo., London, i960), p. 222. 
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pineal data aboul the Kasniira region of UUarapaUia (Udkya). A few lexicons 
of (he piaiod between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries also give some 
geographic<d iutbimalion. Mention may l^c made in this connection of the 
following woiks: Yadavapx'akasa’s Vaijayanil (eleventh ccntuiy)^ Hcmacandra^s 
Abhidliana-cinldmaru (twclfth century), Purusottama’s TakCwclasesa (twelfth 
century), and Kesavaks Kalpadiuma (sixtecntlj; century). 
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VKDIG MATHEMATICS 

V EDIC tiindus evinced special interest in two particular branches of 
mathematics, viz. geometry (him) and astronomy {Jyotha). Sacrifice 
(jajna) was their prime religious avocation. Each sacrifice had to lie performed 
on an altar of presetibed size and shape. Tlicy were very .strict legarcUng 
this and thought that even a slight irregularity in the form and .size of the 
altar would nullify the object of the whole ritual and might even lead to 
an advcr.se efl'cet. So the greatest care was taken to have the right shape and 
size of the sacrificial altar. Thus originated problems of geometry and conse¬ 
quently the science of geometry. The study of astronomy began and developed 
chiefly out of the necessity for fixing tlic proper time for the sarrifieo. 'Ehls 
origin of the sciences as an aid to religion is not at all unnatural, for it is g'<uieraUy 
found that the interest of a people in a particular branch of knowledge, in 
all climes and times, has been aroused and guided by .specific i-easons. In (lie 
case of the Vcdic Hindu that specific reason was i<‘ligious, Tn tlie eoiii.se of 
time, however, those sciences uulgrow their original purpo.scs and cauu', to he 
cultivated for their own sake. 

The Chandogya Upanisad (Vn.1.2, 4) mentions among other sciences tlie 
science of numbers [rSii), Tn the Min,idaka Upanisad (1.2. 4-5) knowledge is 
classified as superior (para) and inferior (apara). In the second category is 
included the study of astronomy (jyoim). In the Mahdbharata (XI(.201) we 
come across a reference to the science of stellar motion (naksatragati). The 
term ganita, meaning the science of calculation, also occ.urs copiously in Vedic 
literature. The Veddnga Jyoti^a gives it the highest place of honour among.st 
all the sciences which form the Vedahga. Thins it was said: ‘As arc tlic cre.st,s 
on the heads of peacocks, as are the gems on the hoods of snakes, so is the 
gariila at the top of the sciences known as the Vedahga,’^ At that remote period 
ganita included astronomy, arithmetic, and algebra, but not geometry. Geometry 
then belonged to a clifTcrcnt group of sciences known as kalpa,^ 

Available sources of Vedic mathematics arc very poor. Almost all the 
works on the subject have perished. At present we find only a very short treatise 
on Vedic astronomy in three recensions, namely, the Arcajyotisa, Tryusajyotisa, 
and Atkarva Jyotim* There are six small treatises on Vedic geometry belonging 

"^TatM iikHmayUrS^ifi nSgmian niirdlmni slhUumi> V^daiiga 

ypika (Yajurvcdic recensioA), verse 4. 

UaHAj ‘The Scope and Development of th<; Hindu The Indian Hhioriml QtmUilyi 

.1 VoLV (Calcutta, 1929), pp. 479-512, 
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to (he six schools of the Veda. Thus, for an insight into Vcdic matlieinatics 
wc have now to depend more on secondaiy sources such as the lilcraiy works. 

ASTRONOMY 

There is considerable material on astronomy in the Vedic Saihhitas. But 
everything is shrouded in such mystic expressions and allegorical legends that 
it has now become extremely difficult to discern their proper significance. 
Hence it is not stiaiige that modern scholars differ widely iir evaluating the 
astronomical achievements of the early Vedic Hindus. Much progress seems, 
however, to have been made in the Brahmana period when astronomy came 
to be regar ded as a separate science called naksaini-vidya (the science of stars), 
An astronomer was called a nakmita-daria (slai-observer) ox gamka (calculator). 

According to the Rg-Veda (1.115,1, II.40.4, etc.), the universe comprises 
{nUim (earth), anlanksn (sky, literally meaning ‘the regiorr below the stars’), 
and dio or dyaus (heaven). The dislaircc of the heaven Irom the earth has been 
slated diUcK'ntly in various works. The Rg-Veda (1,52.11) gives it as ten limes 
the extent of the earth, the Athmva-Veda (X.8.18) as a thousand days’ jourirey 
for the sun-bhd, the Aiimeya Brahmana (II.17.8) as a thousand days’ journey 
for a horse, and the Pancamtida Biahmana (XVl.8.6) as the distance equivalent 
to a thousaird cows, one standing on the other, and again (XXLL9) as a 
thousand leagues, besidc.s the two piccodirrg estimates. All these arc evidently 
figurative expressions indicating that the extent of the universe is infinite. 

There is speculation in the Rg-Veda (V.85,5, Vin.42.1) about the extent 
of the earth. It appears from passages therein that the calth was considered 
to bo spherical in shape (1.33.8) and suspended freely in the air (IV,53„3). 
The Satapatha Btdhmana desetibes it expressly as parimandala (globe Of sphere). 
There is evidence in the Jig-Veda of the knowledge of the axial rotation and 
annual revolution of the earth.® It was known that these motions are caused 
by the sun. 

According to the ^g-Veda (VI,58.1), thcic is only one sun, which is the 
maker of the day surd night, twilight, month, and year. It is the cause of the 
seasons (1.95,3). It has seven rays (1.105.9, T.152.2, etc.), wliich arc clearly 
the seven colours of the srm’s rays. The sun is the cause of winds, says the 
Aitareya Brahmai^a (H.7). It states (111.44) further; ‘The sun never sets or rises. 
When people think the sun is setting, it is not so; for it only changes about 
after reaching the end of the day, making night below and day to wbat is on 
the other side. Then when people think he rises in the morning, he only shifts 
himself about after reaching the end of the night, and makes day below and 


*See Tarakeswar Bhatlacliatya's article itx Mharatavarfa, Vol VII, Pi. I (1326 B.S,), pp. 72B1P.} 
and Klcendranatli GUosh'a 'Studies on Rig-Vedia Deities—AsUPnoiaical and Meteorological*, Joumd 
of the Asmlk Sooie^ of Bengal, Vol. XXVUI (1932), p. II. 
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iiiglil to wliat is on the other side. In fact he nevc-r docs sot at all.’ This tlicory 
occurs pjol)ably in the Rg-Vfda (1.115.5) also. 'The sun holds tlic earth and 
other heavenly bodies in their ic.spcclivc places by il.s myslciioiis power'. 

In the Rg-Vc(la, Vaiuna is slated to have constructed a broad path lot 
the sun (1.28.8) called the path of the rte (1.41.4). This evidently refers to the 
zodiacal belt. Ludwig thinks that the Rg-Veda mentions the inclinations ol 
the ecliptic with the equator (1.110.2) and the axis of the earth (X.8C).4).'' 
The apparent annual course of the sun Is divided into two halves, the iiliaulyana 
when the sun goes not’lhward.s and the (kiiunayma when il goes soulhw.uds. 
Tilak has shown that according' to the Salapatha Btdhmana (Tl.1.3.1-3) the 
uUaidyaiia begins fronr the vernal cc|uinox.® But it is clear Ifom the Kaufitaki 
Bmhmana (XTX.3) that those periods begin respectively from the winter and 
summer solstices. The cclqrtic is divided into twelve parts or signs of the. 
zodiac corresponding to the twelve months of the year, tlic .sun moving through 
the consecutive signs during the successive months. I’he sun is c.iUed by 
differerrt names at the various parts of the zodiac, and thus has oiigin<i.t( d the 
doctrine of twelve ddiiyas or suns. 

7’he Rg-Veda (IX.71.9 etc.) says that the moon .shines l)y the bonow<d 
light of the sun. The phases ol the moon and their rehitioir to tire .sun were 
fully understood. Live planets seem to have beerr knowrr. 'i'he plaueLs Snkia 
or Vena (Venu.s) and Mantbin are mentioned by nanu'. 

The Rg-Veda mentions thirty-four ribs of the horse (J,1G2.18) and thirty- 
four lights (X.5.5.3). Ludwig and Zimmer think that these refer to the sun, 
the moon, live planets, and twenly-.scvcir nahmhas (stars).* Macdoncil and 
ICcitIr do not .support this view, however.'' The IPittinya Samhitd (IV.4.10.1~3) 
and other works expre.ssly mention twenty-seven nahalras. The Vedic Hindus 
observed mostly those stars which lie near about the eeliplic and consequently 
identified very few stars lying outside that belt. 7’lic relation belwcen the 
moorr and naksatras was conceived as being a tirarriagc union, lire TaiUulya 
Samhitd (11.3,5.1-3) and Kathaka Sadihitd (XI.3) state that the moon is werlded 
to the naksatras. Later on wberr Alrhijit became lire pole-star, il was counted 
as the Iwenly-cigblli naksatm. In the course of time Abhijit ceased to he the 
pole-star and the ntunber again came to twenty-seven. The ecliptic was divided 
into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts corresponding to the naksalras, each 
of which the moon traverses daily during its monthly course. 

It appears from a passage in the Taittirlya Brd/ma^a (1.5.2.1) lhat Vedic 
astronomers ascertained the motion of the sun by observing with the naked 

*A.A.MacdonellanclA.B.K,eith, Vedic Ifidex if Mames andSnbRits, 'Vol. fl (London, 1912), p. 460. 

*B, G, Tilak, 7hc Or'm ar dtescarcliei into ike Antiqidp of the Vedas (Poona, 1972), pp, 22-20. 

“MacdoneU and Keith, ep. cit., Vol. I, p. 410, 

mid. 
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eye the nearest visible stars rising and setting with the sun fiom clay to day. 
This passage is considered very important ‘as i( describes the method of making 
relcslial observations in old times’.® Observations of several solar eclipses are 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda^ a passage of whieli states that Atri observed a total 
eclipse of the s\in caused by its being covered by Svarbhanuj the darkening 
demon (V.40.5-9). Alri could calculate tlie occurrence, duration, beginning, 
and end of the eclipse. His descendants also were particularly conversant 
with the calculation of eclipses.® In the Atharva-Veda (XIX.9.10) the eclipse 
of the snn is stated to be caused by Raliu the demon. At the time of the Rg- 
Veda the cause of the solar eclipse was understood as the occultation of the 
sun by the moon. There is also mention oITunar eclipses. 

In the Vcdic Samhitas the seasons in a year arc generally stated to be 
five iti number, namely, VavSaiita (spring), Gnsma (summer), Varsa (rains), 
Sarat (autumn), and Hemanta-Sisira (winter). Sometimes Hemanta and 
»‘5isira arc counted separately, so that the number of seasons in a year be¬ 
comes six. Occasional mention of a seventh season occurs, most probably the 
intercalary moiith.^® It is called ‘single born’, while the others, each compris¬ 
ing two months, are termed ‘twins’, Veclic Hindus counted the beginning 
of a season on the sun’s entering a particular asterism. After a long interval 
of time it was observed that the same season began with the sun entering a 
different asterisrn. Thus they discovered the falling back of the seasons with 
the position of the sun among the asterisms. Vasanta used to be considered 
the first or the seasons as well as the beginning of the ycar.^^ The Taittinya 
Samhitd (VI.1.5.1) and Aitareya Brdhmam (L7) speak of Aditi, the presiding 
deity of tJic Punarvasu nahafra^ receiving the boon that all sacrifices would 
begin and end with her. This clearly refers to the position of the vernal equinox 
in the asterism Punarvasu. There is also evidence to show that the vernal 
equinox was once in the asterism Mrgai5ira from whence, in course of time, 
it receded to Krttika. Thus there is clear evidence in the Samhitas and 
Brahmanas of the knowledge of the precession of the equinox. Some scholars 
maintain that Vcdic Hindus also knew of the equation of time,^® 

geometry 

Sulva (geometry) was used in Vedic times to solve propositions about the 
construction of various rectilinear figures; combination, transformation, and 

®Tilak, Qp. ciL^ p. 34n. 

Uihmm^y€d&. Xin. 2. 32.36; Smpnth MAnm. IV. 4.2L 

1.164. 1; Aiharva^^Veda^ VI. 61.2; sey also Macrtonell and Keith, op, ciL^ p. 111. 

^^TaiUhtya Brdhmamy 1.1.2.6-7; III. 10, 4. 1. 

isDhhcndmnathMookcrjee, ‘Notes on Indian A^trorntny^yournat oftU Department of jjUm V 
(Calcutta Univmity, 1021), pp. 277-302; Bfeendj‘anatl:f Ghosli, ‘Wat the Equation of Time Khown tQ 
the Veclic Sages?', hikii QimMy^ VoL V {1929}, j)p. 136-37. 
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application of areas; mcusura(ion of areas aucl volumes; squaring ol the circle 
and vic{! versni cted'* One llu'orein which was o( great imporlanco to them 
on account of its various applications is the theorem o( the squai'c ol ihe diagonal. 
It has been enunciated by llandhayana (c. (iOO ii.c.) in his Sulvasutm (1.18) 
thus: ‘The diagonal of a rectangle pioduces both (areas) which its haigth 
aizd breadth produce separately.’ I'hat is, the szjuare clesciibcd on the diagonal 
of a rectangle has an area equal to the sum of the areas of the squares described 
on its two sides. This tbeorem has been given in almost identical terms in 
other Vcdic texts like the Apaitmnba Suhasulra (1.4) and Kalyayana Sulvamim 
(11.11). The coriosponding theorem for the square has been given by 
Bandhayana (1.45) separately, though it is in fact a particular ease of the 
former: ‘The diagonal of a square produces an area twice as much.’''* That 
is to say, the area of tlie square described on the diagonal of a square is double 
its area. 

The converse theorem—if a triangle is such that the square on one .side 
of it is equal to the sum of the squares on the two other sides, then the angle 
contained by these two sides is a right angle -is not found to have been 
expressly dcQned by any Mvakara (geometrician). But it.s truth has bc'eu tacitly 
assumed by all of them, as it has been freely employed for (he construclion 
of a right angle. 

The theorem of the square of the diagonal Ls now generally ciedited to 
Pythagoras (r. 540 b.g.), though some, doubt exists in the matter. Heath as.sert.s, 
for instance: ‘No really trustworthy evidence exists that it was actually dis¬ 
covered by him.’’^® The tradition which attributes the theorem to Pythagora.s 
began five centuries after his demise and was based upon a vague statement 
which did not specify this or any other great geometrical discovery as due, 
to him. On the other hand, Baudhayana, in whose i^ttlvasUlm we find the general 
enunciation, of the theorem, seems to have been anterior to Pylhagora,s. 
Instances of application of the theorem occur in the Baudhayana &mutasiUra 
(X.19, XIX.l, XXVI) and the §atapatha Brdhmana (X.2.3.7-14). There are 
reasons to believe it to be as old as the TaiUiriya and other Samhitasd^ With 
Biirk, Hankcl, and Schopenhauer, we are definitely of the opinion that the 
ea.rly Hindus lurcw a geometrical proof of the theorem of the square of (he 
diagonal. It is very probable, and also natural, that the truth of the theorem 
was first perceived and proved in the case of rational rectangles and then 
generalized and found to be universally true. On actually drawing the squares 

I’Morc irifofmation oa early Hindu geometry will be found in die autlior’s book, The Science of the 
tSulm—A Study in Early Hindu Gmiet/y (Cklcutta, 1932). This boob will Itencefortli be rorewd to as 
Daua, tSulva. 

t*See also Apastamba tSulmutra, 1,3 and Xdty^ana SuluasUtra, II.12. 

I'T- Hoath, mtory tf Greek Mathemiks, Vol. I (Cambridge, 1921), pj). 144fr. 

“Datta, dulva, pp. 120ff, 
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Oil the sides and diagonal of such a rectangle and dividing them into elementary 
squares, it will be easily found by calculation that the square on the diagonal 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the sides (Fig. 3.1), 




As regards the geometrical evidence, it is natural to presume that the 
proof of the sim{>lcr theorem of the square of the diagonal of a square was 
discovered first. It seems to have been discovered in the figure of the pailrki- 
vedi (Fig. 3.2), 

Here the required square figure EFGH is obtained by joining the middle 
points of the sides of a square ABCB drawn previously. The square ABCD 
is known to be twice the square EFGH in area. It was the usual practice of the 
Vedic geometers in constructing a square (or indeed any other regular figure 
of given sides) to do it in such a way as to make it lie symmetrically on the 
cast-west lino EG. This EG is, again, the diagonal of the newly formed square 
EFGH. Thus the square ABCD on the diagonal EG of the square EFGH is 
twice the square EFGH. So this figure leads in a very simple and vivid way 
to the discovery and proof of the theorem of the square of the diagonal of a 
square. 

How the early Flindus proceeded next to find a general proof is hinted 
at by the two propositions in the Kdtydyana Suhwutm (c. 500 n.a.) preceding 
the general theorem of the sciuare of the diagonal of a rectangle (11.5-9). 
It is evident from Fig. 3,3 that the square ABCD is equal to ten elementary 
squares, four forming the inner square OPQR and the remaining six formed 
of die halves of the four rectangles surrounding it, viz. AFBO, BGCP, CHD(l. 
and DEAR, each of which consists of three elementary squares. These can again 
be divided into two groups; one group consisting of nine elementary squares 
forming the square on the line OB and another group of a single elementary 
square on the side OA. Thus it is proved that AB^—OA^A-OB^ 
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From MicU itislaiic.es of rccLano'lrs whose leiiixih;! and lirciuUhs can be 
represenU'd by coinniensLirahle' quanlilics and in wliicli the inilb of (he llicoicin 
is proved easily, one can deduce without, any difficulty a general geometrical 
proof of the theorem. Four K'ctangle.s equal to (he given one are chawn, eaeJi 
having as its diagonal a side of the square on (he diagonal ofthe given rectangle 
(Fig. 3.4). 

From (he above it follows obviously, 
or })' 

This prool rcappear.s in the Bljagmila of Bhaskar.a IT (b. A.n, 1114). 

Anotlu'r plausible hypotlicsi.s alioiit (he geneial proof is as filluw.s; 1,(4 
ABC!D be: a given square. Fii'.st draw (he diagonal AC and then tA’ttend AB to 
E to make AE equal to AC. Construct tlu' .sepiarc AEFG on AE. Join DE, 
and on it construct the square DHME. Complete the coiiblruetion as indicate d 
in Fig. 3.5. 




Now, square DHME = 4 (triangle id.dJS)-{-.square AHPQ 

^ AERD-{-AnsG-\-aim 
ABCD-\^AEEG. 
D&=.DA:^-yAEA. 
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Tn the course of construction of fire-altars, it was necessary to add together 
or substract from one another two or more figures such as squares, rectangles, 
and triangles. In the ease of the combinaliou of squares, mere appUcalion, 
repeated when necessary, of the theorem of the square of the diagonal was 
sulficient to get the desired result. Hu I in the case of other figures, they had 
first to be transformed into squares before the theorem could be applied, and 
the coniliincd square was then retransformed into the desired shape. The 
method described in the Sulvastdm for the transformation of a square into a 
rectangle which will have a given side is very scientific (Fig. 3.6). 

fiCl ABCD be a given square, and M a given length which is greater tlian 
a side of the square. Produce J)A and CB to E and F respectively so as to 
make DE— CF—Ai. Join EE. Draw EC cutting AB at P. Tluougli P draw 
HPG parallel to ED or EC. Tlicn IIFCG is the rectangle wliieh is equivalent 
to the square ABCD and whose side 67/ is equal to the given length M. For 
triangle EEC — triangle EDG^ 
triangle EHP ~ triangle EAP, and 
triangle PBC = triangle PGC. 
parallelogram IIFBP ~ parallelogram ADGP, 
lienee parallelogram HFGG =-■ square ABCD. 


Q,E.D, 

When the given length M is less than a side of the given square ABCD^ the 
construction will be as in Fig. 3.7. 



GEOMETRICAL AT.GEBRA 

Vcdic geometry contains the seeds of Hindu geometrical algebra, whose 
developed form and influence we find as late as in the Bljagariita of Bhaskara H. 
ft has a solution of the complete quadratic equation; 

ax'^-\^hx—c. 

But its most noteworthy achievemen ts are in the field of indeterminate analysis.^’ 
To find a square ecpial (o the sum of a number of other squares of the 

“’Bitihutibhuian Dalia, ‘Tlic Origin ofliiutlit Indelerminalc Analysis*, Ateliem, Voi. XlH (1931), 
pp. tOI-Zj Dana, ^tilva, pp. 133E and I7Sft; ' 
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same size, Katyayana gives a vciy simple j-mcl elegant method in liis Siilvasilba 
(VI.7)» h\s many squaies (of equal size) as you wish lo cojnbinc hito one, 
the transverse line will be (equal lo) one less than lliat' twice a side will he 
(equal to) one more than that, (thus) forming a luanglc\ Its at row (altiUKh') 
will do that.’ I’hat is to say, to combine ;/ equal sejuan's of sides a each, we 
shall have to form a triangle ABC whose base Z?C'will be equal to (^/ — l) ami 
2 AB^2 AC^{n^-l)a (Fig. 3.8). 


A 



Then if AD be the altitude of the triangle, 

Thus (Vw) 

Putting for n in ordcJ’ to make the sides of (he right-angled triangle frci^ 
from the radical, we get 




ly .> 


as the solution of the indeterminate equal ion of the second degtec 

If the sides of the right-angled triangle arc to he intcgi'al as well as rational, 
m must be odd. According to Proclus (c. a.d. 450), a particular ease of this 
solution where a—I was Icnown to Pythagoras. 

Putting m~5 and « — 3 in the above formula, we get the rational rectaitgle 
(15, 36, 39) which has been applied in the Taittiriya Saifihitd (VI.2.<1.5), 

A more general solution of is furnished by the Vedic metbod 

for the transformation of a rectangle into a square and for the enlargement 
of a square thus: 

(2n?») ® -|- (?n®— if) 2 =1 (?ra® -f rf) 2 

It was also known that if [p, q, r) be a rational solution of the eqxtalion 
other rational solutions of it will be giv(m by (Ip, Iq, Ir), where I 
is any rational number. Thus the Vedic Hindus obtained the complete general 
solutions of the rational right-angled triangles. PTom them they derived 
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rational light-angled triangles having a given leg. The method is to reduce 
(lie sides of any rational lighUanglcd triangle in the ratio of the given leg to 
the couesponding leg of it. Thus the sides of a rational right-angled triangle 

having a given leg a will be where r are the sides of any 

rational light-anglcd triangle. This method of obtaining rational right-angled 
tiiangles having a given leg has been followed in later times in India by 
Maliavi'ra (a.b. 850) and in Europe by Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa (a.d. 1202) 
and Victa [c. a.d. 1580). 

Solutioti.s of simultaneous iir deter min ate equations are also found in the 
SulvasUtra. indicate how such equations present themselves wc lake, for 
examph’, the case of the Syena^cit (fakon-shaped fkc-altar). Its total area (at the 
first con.strncthm) is where a is equal to one piini^a?-^ It is laid down that 
this (ire-altar must be constnuTcd in five layers, each layer consisting of 200 
l>r icks, and that the rifts of hric'ks in successive layers must not be identical. 
Thote is no special injunction about the varieties of bricks to be used or about 
their relative size. There arc different methods of construction of this fire- 
altar, Baudliayana has described two methods. In one method four kinds of 
square larlcks ata; used, while in the second rectangular bricks are also employed. 
If we take in general the areas of the four varieties of bricks to be 

- t- and —, and if x, y, and a denote respectively the number of 
m 11 p q 

bricks of each variety in a layer, we shall have 


X 

m 


d- 



i 71 and 

P ? 


X ■\-y ^ = 200. 

In his SuhasUtm (111.24ff., 41ff.), Baudhayana slates four solutions of these 
equations as follows: 

With constants ?n“16, n=:25,/t=36, and 5^=100, the solutions are obtained 
when 

(i) X"2'if, ^^120, ^.—36, and us=20 
or (ii) ;r=--12, ^=*63, and it—O; 

and with constants w—25, n 50, p ? '<uid q = 100, the solutions are 

obtained when 

(iii) ;kks160,j!'— 30, ^-w8, ^nd m=! 2 
or (iy) j=25, and 

ifptiru^a means the height or measure of a man (considered as a measure of lengtti). 
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Foi thr consU union of fJu' saino ullar Apaslduiba I he usr oi’fivc 

different vaiicllcs of sejudre biieks.'^^ flis equations 


X 

?fi 




p 



1 ] and 


.V I j 1 t I ?y“- 2()0 

admit of six solutions m follows: 

With coJisLmts //z-^ 16, u 25, p - 6 I, q- -100^ nud r-'-l Jd, the solutions ore 
obtained wlieu 


(i) A A)l,y ~5f>, 46, and z; 4) 

oi (ii) A, "71, j - 15, u --20, and w 9 

or (iii) x~~77ij ^ I?, zz^-32, and a~-~9; 

and with constants ^-”25^ p ™36, q— 61, and r tin; .solulious are 

obtained ^vhen 

(iv) —157, ^---9, 2 /-0, and ?^“-22 

or (v) .V “70,7—45, 9, 2Z™56, and 

or (vi) a:™ 10,7-^159, z/—8, and v "14, 

Vcdic Hindus knew the elementary (reolnicnt of surds. They were aware 
of the iruUionaiity of and attained a vciy reniai'kablc degree of aceuracy 
in calculating its approximate vTilue^^ ^ls 


'\/2 ■— 1 T 


1 


1 


3.4 3 / 1 . 34 * 


In terms of decimal fraclioits this works out to .. .According 

to modern calculation, ^2 "^-=4414213..., Thus the Hindu approximation is 
correct up to the fifth place of decunak, die sixth being loo great. 

There have been various speculations as to liow the value of V2 was 
dcterniiiied in that early time to such a high degree of approximation. 
Nilakantha (ajj. 1500) in his commentary on the A^yabhaflya <ipines that 
Baudhayana assumed each side of a square to consist of twelve nnits. Then 
the square of its diagonal will be equal to 2*12^. Now, 

2.12« - 288 -- 289 -- 1 17^ I. 

12. V2 VT7^=^1 




1 

2.17 


ap proximately. 


Hence 


\/2 -- 1 -h I + 


1 

».4 


ai)proxiinat(‘}y. 


^’ApaUaniba ^ukasMtiif, Xl.lff.j sec also Da tea, iSnIvtl, pp. 1M-8S. 
^'^SmdhSyanaSulvasUtra, 1.61-62; Apasfatnbn SulmStra, l.C; KatyiyanaSulvaitiha, 11.13, 
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Ihis Sctau' Uypolhcsis. luis bcou .suggested in recent times by Thibaut.'^i We 
ibiak (li.it (lie result was arrived at geometrically in the following wav'^ 
(Fig. 3/)): 
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hi.g. 3.9 Fig. 3.10 


'Take I wo s(|u.ucs whose sides are of unit leuglli. Divide the second square 
iulo tbre<' eijual strips T, 11, and III. Sulrdivklo the last strip into three small 
squ.ucs 111(1 llh,, and ill,) of .sides J uui( each. Then on placing IT and lili 
aboul tlu' lirsL sipiarc S in the posiliorrs 11' and tllj', a new square will be 
Ibrtued. Now divide each of the portions ilL and IITj into four equal strips. 
Pl.icing the eight slri[>s about the square just formed, on its cast and south 
sidc.s, .say, and irUtodneing a small .square (marked shaded in the figure) .at 
(he south-east corner, a largiT .square will be formed, each side of which will 
be obviously lapial (o 


Tlii.s squall' i.s clearly larger tlian the (wo original squares by an amount 

( 3"l} ’ ‘***''^ (shaded) .square introduced at tlie corner. 

So to get equivalence, cut off from the sides of the former square two thin 
.strips. Tf X be the breadth of each thin strip, we must have 

whence, neglecting as being too small, we get 

a: nearly. 

0‘G. Tliihrut, ‘On the iSnlvasutri's', Jmml ttf (h Aiintk Sqtskly of Bengal, Vol. XUV (18751, 
PP. 23.'Jfr. 

**I>aci 0 , S'ulss, pp. W2ff. 
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Thus wc hiivc finally 


V2 - 1 -I- -~- 


^ 3/1 3.4.34 


iR'.u ly. 


Proceeding- in the same way we easily get an appi oxiniate value of 


Vs, namely, V3 = 1 


2 


L- 

3.5' 


^ ~ I'caily (hig. 3.10), 


T[ii.s ajJpi'oximatc v.ilue can be obtained by the method oI'Nilakautha thus: 

1 


•v/3 


15 

i 

15 

J 

' T 

.4 i 


V3.15“ 

v/2b“~r 

ra (■ 2.-^) 


2 J_1 

3 3.5 ■ 3.5.52 


— nearly. 


ARITHMETIC I 

Sources of information on V(;dic arithmetic being very meagre, it is difficult 
to define the topics for discus.sion and their scope of troalraent. One pi'oblem 
that appears to have attracted the attention and interest of Vcdic ITiudus was 
to divide 1,000 into 3 equal parts. According to tradition, only the gods Indra 
and Visnii succeeded in solving it. And for that they have been extolled higldy 
in Vcdic literature. The earliest reference to this purported achievement of 
India and Vksiin is found in the Rg-Veda (VI.69.8). It is mentioned also in 
other works.*** Thu.s the Taittirlya Saihhita (111.2.11.2) says: 

Vc twain have conquered; ye are not conquered; 

Neither of the two of them hath been defeated; 

India and Visnu, when yo contended, 

Ye did divide the thousand into three. 

It is unknown how the problem could have been solved, for 1,000 is not divisible 
by 3. So an attempt has been made to explain away the whole thing as a meta¬ 
phorical statement. But a passage in the Satapatha Brdhmarja (Ifl.3.1.13) seems 
clearly to belie all such speculations, saying; ‘When Indra and Visrm divided a 
thousand into three parts, one rem-ained in excess, and that they caused to be 

^’^Atharm-Veda, IH.44.I5 Mmtrayaifl SamIutS, n.4.4s Satapatha BrShmat^a, 111.3.1,13. 
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reproduced into tlucc parts. Hence even now if any one attempts to divide a 
thousand by three, one remains over.’ In any case it was a mathematical exercise. 

Vcdic Hindus developed the terminology of numeration to a high degree of 
perfection* The highest terminology that ancient Greeks knew was hnyriad’ 
which denoted 10^ and which came into use only about the fourth century b.g. 
The Romans had to remain content with a ‘mille’ (10^). But centuries before 
tliern the Hindus had numerated up to parardha (10^^) which they could easily 
exi)ress without ambiguity or cumbrousness. The whole systemis hig'hly scientific 
and is very remarkable for its precision. 

From llie time of the Vedas the Hindus adopted the decimal scale of 
nnnu'i aLlom Tlicy coined separate names for the notational places corresponding 

10 I, 10, 10", 10^, 10"^, 10^', etc., and any number, however big, used to be 
expressed in terms of them. Butin expressing a number gieatcr than 10^ [saham) 
U xvas moie usual (o follow a ccnicsimal scale. Thus 50.10'^was a more common 
Ibnu (hail 5.10h For instance, wc find ^astini sahamni^^ (60.10®), panediat 
^ahasuwi''^ (50.10®), and dvd-saptalih .sahasnini^^ (72.10®). Even such forms as 

arc not wanting, as, for example, mstih sald^'^ (60.10®)* Though the term 
for the sixth tlenominatiou is niyuia in Vcdic literature (except in the Kdthaka 
Sarkhild)^ it was often called hta-sahasra (100.10®, i.c. hundred thousand). In 
the TaiUirija Upanisad (II.8) the centesimal scale has been adopted in describing 
the diftcrcul orders of bliss. Brahmdmnda^ or tlic bliss of Brahman, has been 
estimated as 100^® times the measxu'c of one miit of human bliss. 

In cases of actual measurements the Hindus often followed other scales. For 
instance, wc have in the Satapalha Brdhmana (XII.3.2,5 et seq.) the minute sub¬ 
division of lime on the scale of 15* The smallest unit pmna is given as y^of a day.®® 

In the Veddvga-jyotisa (verse 31) a certain number is indicated as eka-dvi-saplika. 

11 i( really means Two-scvcnlhs and one’ as it seems to do, then it will have to be 
admitted that there was once a septisimal scale.®® 

T1u 5 whole vocabulary of the iiurnber-names of the Vedic Hindus consisted 
mainly of thirty fundamental terms which can be divided into the following 
three groups: 

(i) eka^ dvi^ Ui^ caiur, panca^^ saL sapta^ a^ta^ and mf}a^ 

(ii) daia, tnmh% caivari0at^ paKcdia% saptat% aiui^ and 

navalij and 

I.'jS.O; Sat^putha Brdhma^ai X.2.1.nj XlHf4.L6, rtc. 

^d])f}i0,(iarai0(tka tJpani$adi J 1,1,19. 

Siamsutm (XIV.75 ttseq,) has a dedraal subdiVisloa of the day. Of. Sdiikli^ana 

Irmyakf^i Vll^20t 

»®Gcnt<:siirial and acptlsimal scales are found in the Buddhist work talitaoUtara^ X. 
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(ill) satdy saha^idy omkiy niyiiia, pujyida, lofj, mbiuk, vyathuda, mmtuha, 
madhya^ an la, irnii pa}d}dluu 

In (i) each term stands for a juunbei. wliidi is gUMlor by unity than tJic 
number denoted by the tenu ()rccediiijj i(; in (ii) each tcim stanch for a number 
greater by 10 than the pieecding term; and in (iii) cacli (ciiu is nunuaically 10 
times as great as the preceding (erin. T’lic name of any other immbct is funned 
by a coinbiualiou of the above tcims in a well-defined and wcll-tcgulaLed 
manner, ft should be pointed out that all authorities agree al)Out the names and 
their older in (i) and (ii). But in (iii) thcic is agroememt only up to the term 
ayvta (lOjOOO); after that there are variations inlher l>y the iniercliangi' of terms 
or by the iiilruducUoii of one or two new terras.^^ As pointed out by ranini 
(r. fifth century b.c'i.) in his Astddhqyl (V.L59)3 all the number-names in (ii) 
except the first one {daia) arc formed on a multiplicative ].)rinciple. llius 
vimaii (20) equals doan dcdalan (2 X 10); l)hhsai (30) equals iwyo daktdh (3 x 10); 
and so on. 

The compound name for a number below 100 is formed by two words^ one 
from c'acli of (i) and (ii)* l‘hf' term Iroin (i) generally precedes that of (ii). 
Thus we have ekd-dasa (11):, sapta-vimsaii (27), asld-tiimht (38), ct(‘. In a com¬ 
pound number-name of tliis class, the piinciplc involved is that of addilion.^^ 
But in certain vspecial cases the piinciple of subtraction is also in evidence'* 
Thus 19 is culled nava-dasa (litci'ally, 9 + iO) or ekdnna-vimhli (literally, 20—1), 
Similarly, wc get such names as nava-virhsaii (9~h20) ov ckdnna-tnmht (SO—l), 
and nam-namli (9H~90) or ekdmia-iala (100 — 1). The principle of subtraction is 
found from the earliest Vcdic age. It occurs alternately witli the principh^ 
addition in the 'Vaiitinya Saihhitd (ViT2*ll) in an inlcrcstiug way: ckamuh 
vMati, nada-vimsati, ekanna-calodimiat, nma-catvd^bhht, and so on. fn later limes, 
however, the terms nava>-daia, nava-^mmati, etc. became obsoleUi and the terms 
involving the principle of subtraction were retained* In thc'se, again, tlui pndix 
ekdmia changed to eko7ia ('one less’), so that we get only such forms as ehma-' 
vmhti and ekom-trbmat. Sometimes even the numerical prefix eka is deleted and 
we have una-viriisati etc. 

The facts just mentioned will belie, at least so far as the terminology is eon- 
corned, the remark of Clajori that tlic principle of subtraction was not used by 
any other people before the old Etruscans of ItalyJ^^ It was, in fact, applic'd by 
the axrcicnt Hindus not less tlian two millennia before them* 

In the formation of immbciMiames above 100, which requires the use of tho 
terms from (iii), two principles arc tnainly in evidence: that of multiplication 
and that of addition. We have already noticed that the multiplicative principle 

' and ICcithj, op. tR., pp* 342"43. 

V.2/i445, VI*8.47. 

CajoiH liistmy of Mathmaiks (New York, U)22), p* 6‘3t 
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IS present., more or less covertly^ in the formation of number-names in (ii), 
except the first one. When a small number is placed before a term of higher 
denomiualion, the latter is to be multiplied by the former, but when placed 
afler^ it is to be added.’"^^ Thus it ])ecamc necessary to stick to a delinite order 
of arranging the tci ms of compound number-names representing large numbers. 
The usual practice from the earliest tizne Avas to put the term of higher denomi¬ 
nation fii St, except in tlic case of the two lowest denominations where the reverse 
was usually followed. Thus wc find such illustrations as saptasatdni vimhtih (720), 
<ri//if7(l,l 10), and unlim sahasrdnamtim nam (60,099) in the Rg-VedaJ^^ 

As regards the numeral symbolism, wc are almost completely in the dark 
because of inndcqualc palacographic records. Some evidence of the existence of 
Vedie numeral symbolism can be gathered, however, from literary sources. A 
passage in the Rg-^Veda (X.62»7) identifies some cows by the qualifying epithet 
asta-kainu It obviously incnuis ‘having (the sign for the number) 8 marked on the 
(Vir'.'^'^ The Kdthaka Samhiid (XIILIO) mentions a certain gold weight called 
aUdfmiddhiraiiyam or astd-rnrdmh hiratjyan. Both these exprcvssions have the identi¬ 
cal xncaning of piece of gold having (the sign for the number) 8 impressed 
on 

The seals and insenj^tions ofMohenjo-daro show that in the third millennium 
before the Christian era numbers were represented in the Indus valley by means 
of vertical strokes arranged side by side or one group upon another. There wex^c 
very probably other signs for bigger numbers. Those rudimentary and cumbrous 
devices of rod-numerals were, however, quite useless for the representation of 
large num]:>crs mentioned in the Vedas. In making calculations with such large 
numbers, as large as Vcclic Hindus must have found the need for some 
sliorter and more rapid method of representing numbers. This and other 
considerations give sufficient grounds fur concluding that Vedie Hindus had 
developed a much belter system of numerical symbols. An ajicicnt story 
narrated in the Mahdbhdrata (111.132-34) states that The signs of calculation 
(that is, nutncral signs) are always only nine in number" (111.134.16). This 

^*Exccplions lo tliis general rule and other peculUiitics in the Ibnhation of number-names have 
been noted in the author’a article ‘Auknnmh vamato In S&hUy(^ Piirk&d Patrik& (1337jB.S.)i pp. 
70-80. 

II. 1.8; and 1,53.9 respectively. 

®'>This obvious interpretation of the term has been disputed by some modern oriental 

schoUus without sufUcaent ground. But it is supported by other similar epithets, e.g, karkari-ka^iyafi 
(having the tnark of a lute on the ear), ddira-kariiya}} (having fixe mark of a sickle on the ear), and 
siMii&kdrnyali (having the mark of a slake on the car), whicli are found iii the Maitrayatf-'t SarhhM 
(IV.2,9). See Macdoneil and Keith, o/;, aV., pp. 45-46; and Zimmer, Aliinduche^ pp. ^34 and 348. 

lengthening of the terminal vowel a of asta into a as occurs in the compounds a^idpmth Jtnd 
in VckBc granxmar is found in nmiiy cases, c,g. and a^fdpadwu The root prulh 

means To exnploy force^ and To press nx^onh Heixec the radical significance of the compounds, 
a^^d-pmlh and a^lcUnfdam is ‘having (the sign for the numberj 8 impressed uponT 
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Story mentions the names of Uddalaka^ SvelalceliL Aslavakra^ and JanakUj who 
figure also in the Upanisads. If it is accepted that these nam(\s deinoustiatc the 
truly ancient character of that sloiy, it becomes cJcai thal the decimal placc« 
value system ofimmcial notation was known to the Hindus of the Birdimana 
period. 

From a reference in the Astddhyajl of Panirii we come lo know that the 
letters of the alphabet were used to denoU' nuiubers, Atiotlier favourite device 
of Vedic Hindus to indicate a particular number was to employ the names of 
things permanently connecled with that tuimbcr by tiMdition or other associa¬ 
tions, and sometimes vice versa. Applications of tliis arc found in the earliest 
Samhilas. This practice of recording numbers whh the help oflcttcrs and words 
became very popular in later times, especially amongst astronomers and 
mathematicians. 

It appears that Vedic Hindus used to look uj>on sonic numbers as j)articularly 
holy.^'^ One such number is 3. In the Rg-Veda the gc^ds arc grouped in three 
(1.105.5) and the mystical "^three dawns' arc mentioned (VtllelLj, X.67.4), 
Gases of jnagic where 3 is employed in a mysterious occult manner occur in the 
Rg-Veda (ViIl.9L5-7, X.87.10fi:) and the Alharva^Ve4a (JV.Sd, 9,8). Even the 
number 180 is mentioned in the Rg-Feda as three sixties (Vltl.OG.S) and 210 
as three seventies (VfII.19.37). The number regarded as most sacred seems lo 
have been 7. Thus in the Rg-Veda wc get 'sev(ni seas’ (VIIL40.5), 'seven rays 
of the sun' (1.105.9), and 'seven sages' (IV.42.8;, IX.92.2, eic-); and the number 
4*9 is stated as seven sevens. Instances of combinations of these two numbers also 
occur* Thus 21 is stated as three sevens in the Rg-^Veda (1.133.6, 191.12) and the 
Atharva-^Veda (I.LI), and 1,470 as three seven seventies in the RgA^eda (Vlll. 
46.26). 

Numbers were divkhid into even {pigma^ literally 'pair’) and odd {qyugnia^ 
literally 'not pair'), but there is no reference to further subdivisions oI‘numbers. 
There is an apparent reference lo xero and recognitioa of the negative number 
in the Atharva-Veda. Zero is called kmdra (XIX.22.6), meaning 'uifliug'; the 
negative number is indicated by the epithet anrea (XIX,23.22), meaning 
'without a hymn'; and the positive number by mi (X[X.23.1), meaiiiug 'a 
sacred vcrse\ These designations were replaced in later times by rna (debt) 
and dhana (asset)« 

Vedic Hindus became interested in numbers forming series or progressions* 
The Taittirtya Saihhita (VIL2T2-17) mentions the following arithmetical series: 

(i) I, 3, 5,... 19,29, 39,. .,99; 

(ii) 2, 4, 6, ..*100; 

(iix) % 8, 12, ..*100; 

W. Hopkins, ‘NutnericivlFormttbc in the Veda duel their Beadng on Vedic Critkismh ^ourml 
of the Atnmcan Orimkl Sodety^ Vol. XVl (1894), pj>. 2i75-8L 
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(iv) 5, 10, 15, ... 100; and 

(v) 10, 20, 30, ,,. 100. 

The arithmetical series arc classified into ayiigma and yug?na. The Vdjamnsyi 
Safhhitd (XVIII.24.25) lias given, the following two instances; 

(i) 1, 3, 5, ...31 and 

(ii) 4, 8, 12, ... 48. 

The first series occurs also in the Taittinya Samhitd (IV.3.10). The Pancmimsa 
Brdhmam (XVIII.3) describes a list of sacrificial gifts forming a geometrical 
scries of some interest: 

12, 24, 48, 96, 192, .,. 49152, 98304, 196608, 393216. This series reappears 
in the Srauta-sutras. 

Some method for the summation of series was also known. Thrice the sum 
of an arithmetical progression whose first term is 24, the common difference 4, 
and number of terms 7 is stated correctly in the Satapatha Brdhmana (X,5«4.7) 
as 756. That is to say, 

3 (24+28+32-I-... to 7 terms) = 3 Xy[2 x24H-(7-l) x4} =756. 

lutlie Brliaddcvala (111.13) we find the summation: 2+3-|-4d- . ..1000=500499. 
From the method indicated by Baudliayana for the enlargement of a square by 
successive additions of gnomons, it is evident that he knew the result: 
1+3+5+ ...+(2«+l) = in+lY. 

Vedic Hindus knew how to perform fundamental arithmetical operations 
with elementary fractions. For example, we take the following results from the 
^tdvasutra'?^ 


^ 

“ ■ 25 


187.i, 


H) + (4+n)('-4)- 


7-jp and 
2 > 


They dealt also with a fraction of a fraction, c.g. 

of .1 = 225. 

Wc have seen that Vedic Hindus contributed directly towards the growth 
and development of mathematics. In certain respects they anticipated the work 
of the great mathematicians of later days. Their indirect contribution to the 
subject through their immediate followers and disciples was a.lso considerable. 

»>Sfe Dalta, Silm, pp. 212(1, 
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T he dcvclopuu'iU oi' a cci lain ]cv(‘l of inallicmatical knowledge dicUUccl by 
the matcjial needs of a society is a common phenomenon ol all civiliza¬ 
tions, What is nolcwoilliy is that Vcdic liindiis went much farther Lhau what 
was wananttd ))y such needs and developed a natuial love for the subject fully 
in keeping with theii piopcnsity foi absLiac I reasoning, 'lliat is why we find them 
picoccupiecl with large luimbeis, proJdcms of inational cpiantiiics and elemen¬ 
tal y suidSj indeterminate problems and equations, arithmetical and geometrical 
s(‘iics, and the like^ while engaged in the practical design and construction ol’ 
saciificial ultais. Although problems ol aichitecture;, the intricacies of the 
science of language such as metie and ihymCj and commercial accoiuiling did 
stimulate the development of muLlicmatics, its greatest inspiration doubtless 
came from the consideration of problems of reckoning time by the motions of 
celestial bodies. In India^ as clscwhcK'^ a substantial pait ol matluunatits devel¬ 
oped as a sequel to astronomical advancement; and it is no accident that the 
bulk of post-Vedic mathematics has I^een Jbmid only in association with the 
Siddhantas, a class of astronomical works. The formative period of SiddhanUc 
astronomy may be limited to the first few centuries of the Christian era; for in 
tlic fifth and sixth centuries a.d. there appeared Aryabhata’s works and Varfiha- 
mihira’s summaiy of a number of astionomical Siddhantas written Iielbre Ids 
time. These centuries and possibly the few closing ones of the pre-Christian era 
witnessed the development of mathematics required for adequately expressingj 
describing, and accounting for astronomical elcuK'nts and phenomena, as well 
as for meeting the various needs of an organized society^ 

Jaina priests showed remarkable interest in the study and development 
of mathematics. They devoted one of the four bi’anchcs of Auuyoga (religious 
litei’ature) to the elucidation of ganitdmyoga (mathematical principles) and 
prescribed proficiency in safnkhydna {science of calculation) and jyoiisa (astron¬ 
omy) as an important prerequisite of the Jaina priest.-' An idea as to tlic 
various mathematical topics discussed at this early age and recognized in 
later Jaina mathematical works such as llic Gai^iUasara-safigujha ol’ Mahavlra 
(<?, A.iD, 850) and Ga^Uatilaka of Sripali (a.d. 999) may be obtained from 
an extant passage [sUtra 747) in the Sthanaiiiga-sutYa (r. first century n.cO. This 

^MahMra gives an intoic&ling af’count of tlic npplitalion of inatiietuaticfe lo the various f ckls of 
Inuiian tliougln atid action in Uie CMiU(isumym)graha, 1.949^ 

sUir^ 90 ^ UUanWiyi^ma-suWn^ XXVJ,8, and 38, 
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pas<iagc enumerates: parikama (fundamental operations), vyavahata (determina- 
tion), rajju (geometry—this term, synonymous with the sulva of the Vedic 
Sulvasulras, was replaced by the term ksetraganita, meaning geomeliy), rasi 
(heap—includes mensuration of solid bodies), kaldsavama (fraction), ydval-tavaf 
(linear equation), varga (quadratic equation), ghana (cubic equation), varga- 
vatga (biquadratic equation), and vikalpa (permutations and combinations). 

It will be seen that gaiiUa then comprised all the three principal branches, 
viz. arithmetic, algebra, and geomeliy. Its differentiation into arithmetic 
{pdfigaiyita or vyaktaganifa) and algebra {bijaganita, myaktaganita, or kuttaka) did 
not take place until Brahmagupta (h, a.d. .'igs) sought to emphasize the 
importance of the two. Treatises exclusively devoted to arithmetic began to 
appear from about the eighth century a.d.'^ Geomeliy, which had a some¬ 
what independent carcei at the time of the composition of the Sulvasulras, 
formed pait o£ gmita and later became largely associated with avithnietie. 

ARITHMETIC 

Decimal Place-value Numeration'. It is well known that the development of 
arithmetic largely centred round the mode of expressing numbers. Before the 
adoption of numerals with positional values, its progress was everywhere tardy 
and halting, as in the case of Greek or Roman arithmetic with its cumber¬ 
some mode of expressing numbers. The early advantage, skill, and excellence 
attained by Indians in this branch of mathematics were primarily due to their 
discovering the decimal place-value concept and notation, that is, the system 
of expiessing any number with the help of either groups of words or ten digits 
including zero having place-value in multiples of ten. An extensive literature 
exists on the Indian method of expressing numbers, particularly on the decimal 
place-value notation with zero, and on the question of its transmission to 
South and West Asia and to Europe leading to its international adoption. 
Mathematicians and orientalists are generally agreed that (he system with 
zero originated in India and thence travelled to other parts of the world. 
‘Our -numerals and the use of zero’, observes Sarton, ‘were invented by the 
Hindus and transmitted to us by the Arabs (hence the name Arabic numei^als 
which wc often give them).’® In the beginning of the present century a few 
scholars, notably George Rusby Kaye and Baron Garra de Vaux, disputed 
the general view by questioning the reliability of Indian as well as Arabic 

‘•Sec BiHiutibhusaii D.atta’s article in Bulletin of the Calcutta Afathemalical Society (BCMS), Voi. XXI 
(1929), P. 122. 

<Tl!c Bakhshalt Manuscript, whole principles appear to have been developed, as believed by 
Hoernic, Dalta, apd others, about A.b. 200, is primarily a work on arithmetic. 

'George Sartbn, The Appredation of Amnent and Medieval Sdrtice During th RnmUenms ldSO-1600 
(Philadeipbia University and Pennsylvania Press, 1955), p, 151, 
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literary traditions on grounds of chronological uncertainty and on dilTciiug 
philological iulerpictations of terms like hindau and sought to tiacc the oiigin 
to Greek sources. Their objections and criticisms were, however, adequately 
answered by both matheniaticiaus and oiicntal scholars such as Glatk, Datta, 
Ganguly, Das, and Ruska. 

But the knowledge derived during the last tlnity years or so from the 
study of Babylonian mathematical cuneiform texts by Neugebaucr, Sachs, and 
others, and fiom recent studies of Chinese mathematics by Joseph Needham 
and his co-woikcrs calls for a review of the question of oiigin and develop¬ 
ment of the system with reference to the role of India. The system of numera¬ 
tion in the mathematical cuneiform texts of thi; Old-Babylonian peiiod (1600 
B.G.) has been shown to be based on place-value notation, albeit on a sexagesi¬ 
mal scale, which Neugebaucr believes spread to the Greeks and then to 
the Hindus who contributed the final step, namely, the use of the place-value 
notation for the smaller decimal units." Needham claims that the Shang 
oracle bone numcial forms (1400-1100 b.ci.) and the method of wiitlng 
numbers with them arc based on the decimal place-value idea continued in 
the rod numerals, and suggests the possibility of the discovery of zcio in 
South-East Asia (Indo-Ghina and Java) where Hindu culture ‘met the 
southern zone of the culture of the Chinese’.’ He further thinks ‘that the 
“emptiness” of Taoist mysticism, no less than the “void” of Indian philosophy, 
contributed to the invention of a symbol for mnya,^ i.c. the zero’. 

In examining the question of India’s contribution to the origin and 
development of the place-value system with zero, tlic basic facts established 
from literary and cpigraphic sources may be summarized as follows: 

(a) From the Vedic times the basis of numeration in India has consistently 
been ten. Long lists of names for several decimal places are found in the sacred 
literatures of the Hindus, Jains, and Buddhists. The Vdjasaneji (XVII.2), 
Taittiriya (IV.4.11,4; Vn.2.20.1), MnitrSymi (H.8,14), ^ndKathaka (XVII. 10) 
Samhitas give denominations u|p to 13 places (lO***), e.g. eka (1), daU (10), 
iata (10“), sahasra . .samudra (10®), madiya (10’®), anta (10”), and 

parmdha (10’®). Buddhist literature continued the same tradition and intro¬ 
duced a centesimal scale {htottara-gamm), obtaining the name tallaksaiia lor 
the 54th place (10®*).® The Jains in the Anuyogadvara-sutra (r. 100 b.c.) called 
the decimal places ganam-sthana, gave a numerical vocabulary analogou.s to 
that of the Brahmatric literature, and mentioned fantastically large numbers up 
to 29 places and beyond. By their conception of a time-scale called Hr^orprahdikd 

*0, Neugebauer, T/m Exaet SeUnces in AnHgni(y (Copenhagen, 1951), p. 20. 

’Joseph Needham, Sdenee and CMluatwn in China, Vol. HI (Caitiblidge, 1959), p. 11. 
p. 12, 

'*Eali(9vistiera, ed. B, L, MiWa (Calcutta, 1877), p. 108, 
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8,400,000) which they increased to higher powers, tiicy mciitioned a nnniber 
equal to 8,400,0002^d® Thus the decima] place-value mode of reckoning was 
recogni^'cd without any ambiguity in the sacred liteiatures o{ the pre-Christian 
period going back to the time of the composition of the Saiiihitas. This mocle 
of reckoning we find more clearly stated in the mathematical-astronomical 
texts from Aryabhata onwards in such expicssions as sthandLsthdnam dasagunam 
sydt (from one place to the next it should be ten times)^^ and dahgnnottardk 
Hhmjndh (the next one is ten times the previous).^® 

(b) The word-numerals and ihcir use in a decimal place-value arrangement 
represent another unique development in India, designed particularly to 
compress a large mass of numerical data into vci&ificd mathematical texts. 
The word-names were selected by considering theii association with numbers. 
Thus 0 (zero) was denoted by lha, dkdh^ amhma^ stlfiya, and their vaiious 
synonyms, signifying ^emptiness’, Void’, Volhiiigncss’, etc.; 1 by earth 
synonyms, e.g. ksiti^ dhard^ pHhivl^ oi moon synonyms, e.g\ imlu^ canduiy abja; 
2 hyyanidy edrin, dasray aksiy etc.; 3 by rdtnay gnnay agnty etc.; 4 by mda^ samtidray 
arnavay etc.; and so on,^^ Fabi'ication of word-numeiak may be tiaced to the 
Rg-Veda (VlTJOS.l), and their use without place-value has been found in the 
Satapalha (Xni.3.2.1) and Taitlhlya Bralmanas (1.5-11.1), the Veddnga-jyolisa 
[A'iuiy Ay 19, 31; Tdjtisa^ 13, 20, 23, 25), and some Sutra lexis. Their use in a 
decimal system appears in the Agni Piirarja and Panca-siddhdntikd (c. sixth century 
A.D.), The place-value of a word-numeral for any number used in the 1st, 
2nd, 3id,.. .etc. places will be expressed by multiplying the word-numeral 
))y 1, 10, 100,...etc. respectively. These are written from right to left in 
accordance wilh the principle ankdndm vdmato gatih (numerals move to the 
left). A few examples arc given fiom the Panca-siddhdntikd (J.14, 17; TX.2, 3): 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 7654321 


4- 


(i) 

naoa -vasu “^guiia *-rasa ^rasdh 

6 6 3 8 9 

(ii) 

hra ^mva -kha Andriya-arnava-asafi 

1045095 

(iii) 

muni yama yamu^dvi 

2 2 2 7 

(Iv) 

iHnya-ddi -pama yama 

2 5 2 0 

(V) 

smra-eka -'P)aksa‘-atnhara -svara yiu 

670217 

(vi) 

msd ^msaya-gma --ambara ytu yama-paksa 

2260356 


Notice how in the above examples llie word-numeral ov pak§(ty meaning 
2 whexr used to denote a numerical figure, represents the numbers 20, 200, 


^^Bibhiitibliusan Biiita, ‘Placc^vriuc? System of JSFoialion’, BCMBi Vol. XXI (1929), pp, 138-40, 
^'^Gapiapdda^ verse 2. 

veiscs 10-11. 

-^^Bibhudblxusam DatU and Avadcsb Narayan. Singh* Hktorj ((f MathAnmikSi Part I (A^ia 
Pablialiiag Hot,tse, Bombay, 100?), pp, 54''555 Eguis Rrnou and Jean Filljlozat, (plaboi, 

im)y pp, 700«9, 1 
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2000, 200000, and 2000000 wlirii used in the 2ud, Hrd, 4(h, Glli, ;iud 7th 
places respectively. 

The word-numerals were also used in inscriptions, ol' which the e.uliest 
records occur in Cambodia, Campa, and Jav<i. A lew examples are ffivcni 
below.^^ 

(i) Slone inscription of Flniom Bavdri, Cambodia (a.u. 604): 

6 2 5 

rasa-dasra-iaraii~hikendtavarse~h\ the year 526 of tlu* Saka king, 
i.c. 526 Saka. 

(ii) Slone inscription of Aii-souy Campa (a.i). 609); 

9 7 5 

nava-saptalyultarapanca varsaMtalHa iakd-vaiundra-kcdapatimanain -in the 
Saka epoch 579, i.c. 579 Saka. 

(iii) Stone insenption of Kangal, Java (a.». 752): 

-4 5 ' 6 ' 

sakendra finale .inUhidrij'arasairanglkjle 7)alsau'=-m tlic year of t lie Saka 
king expressed by the numlicr 654, i.c. 654 Saka. 

In the aforesaid regions of South-East Asia, the wurd-imrnerals were soon 
followed by numerals with zero and decimal plaei'-vahie to expre.ss Saka dates. 
This will be further discussed in what follows. 

(c) Aryabhata I (b. A.D. 476) invented a .system of expre.ssing nuiuliers 
with the help of consonants and vowels, based again on the deeinud jiluee- 
value principle. The need for extreme compae,tne.ss and brevity in using a huge 
number of astronomical constants in verses with due regard to metrical 
considerations led to this interesting method, exjjlained in the paiib/idsd stanza 
of his Daiagilikd-suira. In this .system, 25 oarga letters from ka to ma have values 
from 1 to 25, and 8 avarga letters fromjvi to ha have v^alues from 3 to 10. Their 
places arc governed by nine vowels from a to au, the distinction between .short 
and long vowels being disregarded. The jilace-valucs for vowels, however, 
differ for mrga and avarga letters. Thus the expression khynghr means 
k hy n g hr " k h u -f-j/ uf-g h r 

= 2xlO«-V3X io-M 4xl0« 

= 4,320,000. 

At about the same time a similar but somewhat improved system of 
alphabetical notations called katapayddi was developed and used in mathe¬ 
matical-astronomical texlsd® The system, employing placc-valuc, was known to 

nc. Goediis, ‘A propos de L’otigine desrhiffus orabes.’. Bulletin of the School of Orientnl Studies, N'ol. tl 
(I,ondon Institute, 1930-32), pp. 323-28. 

“S. N. S««, ‘Aryabhata’s Mathematics’, Bulletin of the National Institute of Sciencti of India, 
NmXXI (1963),pp. 298-302, Scq aho J, F. Fleet, ‘Aiyabhata’s System of lixprtwinfe Niimlicrs' 
JomalqftheRojialAsMk Society {JRAS), 1911, pp. 109-20. 

t“J. F. Fleet, ‘The Kajapayadi System of Expressing Numbers’, (1911), pp, 788*94. 
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AryabliaLa I; it was used by Bliaskara I [c, a,d, 574) and Aryabhata II (a,d, 
950), and applied in the astronomical Jaimini-sulras (1.2.2) ol unknown elate* 

(d) There are several references to zero in literary works before its appear¬ 

ance ill inscriptions and texts in association with numerals. As already stated, 
zero appears in word-numerals where it means ^emptiness^ or Void\ In Pihgala’s 
(r. 200 n.G.) Chandah-sutra (VIII.29-31) zero is mentioned in the rules for 
calculating the number of long and short syllables in a metre of 71 syllables. 
The Bakhshali Manuscript (r. a.d. 200)^^ uses zero in calculation and repre¬ 
sents it by a dol as docs the Kashmir recension of the Athmva-Veda. The 
Sanskrit name for this zero-dot is imiya-bindu^ as is clearly stated in Subandhu's 
Vdsavadatld (r. a.d. 600): ‘The stars shone forth, . .. like ciphers liecause of 
the nullity of metempsychosis, scattered in the sky as if on the ink-black skin 
rug of the Creator who rcckoneth the sum total with a bit of the moon for 
chalk,’^® Apart from the synonym, the passage indicates the use of dot to re¬ 
present zcio in mathematical calculations. In the Siivijaya inscriptions of 
Palembang* in Sumatra, a dot is used in writing the zero of the number 605. 
The early Arab writers on the Hindu numeral system, such as Ibn Wahshiya 
(r. A.D. 855) and Al-Nadim (r. a.d, 987), used dots to represent zero. The 
Hindu term for meaning VoicF—passed oyer into Arabic as as-sifr 

or si Jr whose various Latinized versions were ci§re^ {Liber algorismi)^ 

zephhuni {Liber abaci) ^ cifra^Jigura nihili {Sacrobosco)^ tzipkra {Maxinm plamdes)^ 
circuliis {Algorilmi de minmo Indorum)^ and a few others. 

(e) The Kliaroslhi numerals are found to occur in the Afokan^ Saka, 
Partliian, and Kusana inscriptions dating from the fourth century b.c. to the 
second century a.d. Strokes and cros.scs were used for the first eight digits. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

I St $11 X IK |!X IIIX XX 

With the above strokes and crosses and the sign for 10 shown in the follow¬ 
ing table, numbers were built up to 99 on additive principle. For multiples 
of 10 up to 100, different symbols were used. 


10 

20 

40 

50 

80 

100 

7 

3 

33 


3353 



^■'See Bibhutibliusaii Datta, ‘The BafehshaU Mathematics*, BOMS, Vol. XXI (1929), pp. 1-60. 
^^,,,vUvarh ^aiiayalo dlmttd‘'^^hkagiin!kha$4^na tamoma^^jrmm <tjina iva samsirasyatiJufyTi^tvat ^unyabindava 
im vilikhMh ja^attmjmiji^^nmntgatasya makarak$to^ ^Vdst^vaMidi tons. Lonis 

H, Umy (New York, 1930), rp. 99400. 

E. Smith, JfliMy of Mfthmuiks, VoL Tt (Dover, 1950), p. 71; Sussan Rose Jlcuedict, A Vom- 
pafative S^udif ofih Early Trvdtmjf Intiodudri^ inlo Europe ths PHnda ArHf B^vhoning (University of Miebigs^o, 
19H). 
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The multiplicative principle was used in develojiing symbols for multiples of 
100 up to 900. No sign for 1000 is known. Tiie s^unbols used foi 100, 200, ,uul 
300 were as shown below. 

100 200 300 

Intermediate numbers were written on additive pi ineiple as shown below: 
22 74 122 274 

// 3 X7333 //3'CI X73331/I 

(24-20) (4+70) (2-I-20+100) (4 I 70 |-200) 

Wlicrc additive principle was applied, numeral symbols were used on the 
left-hand side, and in tlie cii.se of the multiplicative principle, on the riglit- 
liand side. For writing conjugate numbers the loft to right mclhod, similar 
to the word-numeral arrangement, was followed. 

The Brahmi numerals are more sophisticated in their foimis. 'I'lu-y havu’ 
•separate signs for numbers 1, 4 to 9, 10 and its rauhiples up to 90, and for 100, 
1,000, etc. Multiples of 100 and 1,000 up to 9,000 arc derived on the multiplica¬ 
tive principle, as in the case of the Kharo.sthi for multiples of 100. A few 
examples arc given. 

Managhat'. 


100 

«0 

700 

ipoo 

4.000 

epoo 

10,000 

20,000 

?t 


m 

T 

7? 

hp 

~hc 




100 500 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

8,000 






r 

f 

9^ 



More than thirty inscriptions giving decimal place-value nmnex'ai notations 
arc known. A citcular symbol for r.ero appear.^ in the Gwalior inscription of the 
reign of Bhojadeva in which the verses are numbered from 1 to 2G in decimal 
figures. In another Gwalior inscript ion the date Vikrama Saiiiyat 933 and the 
numbers 270, 187, and 50 are given in the decimal place-value, sy.stcin. Those 
who are reluctant to rely on any evidence other than the palacographic in such 
matters have emphasized the importance of the Gwalior inscriptioxis arxd cited 
these as unmistakable proof of the existence in India of a decimal place-value 
notation, vidth jiero. 
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(f) Guiiously enough, decimal place-value numeials with a point symbol 
{Jmya-bmdu) as well as a circular symbol for zcio appear in lliiee specimens of 
seventh ccntuiy inscriptions of Srivijaya in the Hindu colonies of South-East 
Asia — two at Palembang in Sumatra and one in Banka. These give the Saka 
dates 605, 606, and 608 in figures. Another old Srivijaya inscription found in 
Sambor gives the Saka date 605 in the same way. In Java two fiagments of 
inscriptions have been found in Dinaya which express the same date in word- 
numerals as well as in figures in the decimal place-value arrangement. Thus the 
Saka date 682 is written as nayana-vam-rasa and is also repeated in figures.^" 

If one recalls the history of the development of word-numerals in India as 
discussed in (h), their appearance later on in inscriptions on monuments 
with Saka dates in the Hindu colonies of South-East Asia, and the 
subsequent leplaccmcnt of word-irumerals iircluding zero by figures with a 
symbol for zero (note also poiirt symbol), it is natural to conclude that the 
numerals with zero had originated in India and travelled to South-East Asia 
with the Hindu colonizers. According to Coedes, ‘their use in the Indian colonies 
at such an early date clearly points to their existence in India at a date earlier 
still’-®^ To suggest that the Chinese decimal place-value system and the emptiness 
of the Taoist mysticism might have stimulated the discovery of zero in South- 
East Asia where the Hindu culture met (he Chinese can at best be fanciful. 
Even the claim that the Shang oracle bone forms (fourteenth to eleventh 
century b.c.) indicate a decimal place-value system is disputable. Much has 
been made oi the multiplicative prmciple applied in the development of symbols 
for 100, 200, 500, or for 1,000, 3,000, 4,000, and so on. As we have seen already, 
the same principle was used in evolving the Khai’osthi symbols for 100, 200, and 
300 and the Brahmr symbols for 100 and its multiples, as well as for 1,000 and 
its multiples. To express the numbers, say 300, with a symbol is not the same as 
using the numerical symbol for 3 in the third decimal place and zero in the 
second and first places or even leaving these places vacant as the Babylonians 
did. Were it .so, the Kharosthi and the earlier Brahmi numerals could also claim 
the dignity of the decimal place-value system. 

The Babylonian origin of the place-value system now appears beyond doubt. 
It is immaterial that they chose a sexagesimal scale. But tliat the Hindu decimal 
place-value was derived from the Babylonian sexagesimal place-value cannot 
be definitely said. The discovery of cuneiform inscriptions of the Hittite kings 
of Milanni in Cappadocia (fifteenth to fourteenth century b.o.) and archaeologi¬ 
cal finds from Ur, Harappa, and Mohenjo-daro have established India’s 
relations with western Asia from the third millennium B.c, There are stray 

mpUi ddits Us oolonws indhnms a ImuU dp^qm aj/ mtiment enJuMiir (k Im VBde ^ 

Speque pins hmk ancortf, 
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instances of Babylonian sexagesimal paiamcteis appi'ai'inginlndianasdonom- 
ical texts. But the fact llialthe sexagesimal system was never geneially adopted 
in India, the very ancient aiid long Indian Itadilion dating horn the Vedic times 
ot giving decimal idacc-namCvS, and tlic vaiious expeuruents of cxpicssing 
numbers on a decimal phicc-vlauc ])lan aic nevcttheless valid gionnds for 
believing in an Independent Indian origin of the decimal place-value notation 
with zero. 

Exbaciiov oj Squa}(i mid Cubic Roots'. Wc have slated th<al the devclopmcnU ol 
(lie decimal place-value notation also meant llu' evolution of a tjew kind of 
arithnactic wliich Sarlon describes as a hnedieval noveltyh Tins ‘medieval 
novelty’ expressed through algoiisin (Arabic decimal nolation) cam(- to 
Europe kngely through Aiabic translations of, ov works l;ased on, Indian 
lieatiscs and greatly infliK'occd Renaissance rnathemalicsa’''^ Let ns take tlK‘ 
case of the extraction of sc[naic and cul)c roots ot large numhers. Thcon ol 
Alexandiia {c, a.d, 390) gave an approximate and alge])raical melliod ol ex- 
ti act ion of sc[uare roots ol’ sexagesimal fractions. The modern aritiunctieal 
method oven partially did Hot appear in Europe before Clatanco (a.d. 1546) 
and, in its entirely, before Cataldi (a.d. 1613), autlior oi'the Trallalor^ In 
India tlic method first appeared in (lie Aiyabliaflya (a.d. 499). This was followed 
by Brahmagupta (b. a.d. 598) who^ liowever, did not give any rule for square 
loot extraction. Subscciucntly, Mahrivlra (r. a.d. 850), SrTdhara [(, a.d. 991), 
Aryabhata 11 (<?. a.d. 950), Bluiskara II (r. a.d, 1150), and Kamalfikaia (a.d, 
1658) gave fundamentally the same rules. 

The method of extractioxi of the cube root of any integral number has been 
traced to the Ganiiapdda of the Aryabhaliya^ The same method is given by 
Brahmagupta in his Brdhmasphuta-'Siddhmta {Camtddhyqya^ 12.7). Subscqiumt 
Indian authors have givert tlie same method in a less cryptic style. R.odet 
attached special importance to Aryabhata’s rules for square and cube root 
extraction because the very method of dividing the integral nurnlicrs in vSquur('p 
non-square, cubic, and non-cubic places indicates the nsc of decimal place- 
value notation with zero in Aryabhata’s time and possibly even long before his 
advcnl,'*^^ Methods of extraction of square root {khai fang) and cube root {khai 
li fang) with the help of abaci or counting boards no doulit ajipear in the 
Chiihcliang Suaa-sshu (latter half of the first century a.d.). Smith, in his discussion 
of the origin of the modem methods of extraction of square and cube roots, 
overlooked the contiibution of Aryaliliata and Brahmagupta and mentioned 


Xtose Tknedict, op, see filso Sarton, op. ciL 
op. oity pp, 146-47. 

Rodet, de CaM Journal VoL XITl (1879), pp. 393^434. 

Mika ini, Tb& Dovdopmmt of MatlmmuUos in China and Japon, pi). 13-14,' Needham, o/;, aV., 
pp. 65«68. 
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only Bhaskaia’s rule. Even Lhen lie misinterpreted the rule by comparing it 
with Theon’s method,-® Needham pointed out that the method had appeared 
in China long before it did in Europe, but he overlooked the work of Aryabhata, 
Brahmagupta, and others. 

ALGEBRA 

The licgiuniiigs of algebra, or moie correctly, the geometrical methods of 
solving algebraic problems, have been traced to the various Sulvastihas of 
Apastamba, Baudhayana, Katyayana, Manava, and a few others. These 
pi’oblcms involving solutions of linear, simultaneous, and even hide terminate 
equations arose in connection with the construction of diflerent types of 
sacrificial altars and arrangements for laying bricks for them. The differentiation 
of algebra as a distinct branch of mathematics Look place from about the time 
of Brahmagupta, following the dev<dopmcat of the techniques of indeterminate 
analysis [kiiUakd), In fact, Brahmagupta used the terms kuUaka and kultaka- 
ganita to signify algebra. The term bijaganitay meaning ffhe science of calculation 
with elements or unknown quantities" was suggested by Prthudakasvamin 
(a.o. 860) and used witli dcfiiiition by Bhiiskara II. The Hindu mathematical 
lilcratiire has various terms for the unknown quantity, t,g,ydvat4dvat {Sthdndnga-* 
stilra); yadttchd, vdnekd^ kamika (Bakhshali Manuscript); (K^yabhattya); 

and avyakta [Brdhmaspkiita-siddhdnta^ Siddhanta-^hkhara^ and Blmkarlja-bljaganita). 

In the Slhdndnga-suira^ equations (samakarmja^ samikdrana^ sadrsikarana^ etc.) 
appear to be classified according to the powers of the unknown c[uantity, e.g. 
ydvaMdvat (simi’ile), vmga (quadratic), ghana (cubic), and varga-varga (bi¬ 
quadratic). But such classification was not maintained. Brahmagupta gave the 
following classifications: (1) eka-vmt^a-samikarana —equations in one unknown, 
comprising linear and quadratic equations; (2) amka-varn.a-samikaraifi,a —equa¬ 
tions in many unknowns; and (3) bhdvita —-equations containing products of 
unknowns. This classification was further elaborated by Prthudakasvamin and 
Bhaskara 11. 

Ride of False Position {Regula Falsi) \ The Rule of False Position, a method of 
solving simple linear equations of the type by substituting guess values 

gl^ g2^ ctc.,^’ was in extensive use among the Arab and European mathemati¬ 
cians in the Middle Ages. In India its traces are noticed in the Sthdndnga-'sutna 
through the use of the term ydmt-tdvafi'^ and in the Bakhshali Manuscript.^® 
AhKhwarinmi, Qusla Qusta ibn Luqa, Abu Kamil, and others used a rule called 
hisah al--khataayan in Arabic, which appeared as^Z cataym (Pacioli), elchataym^ 

op. dt., p. 148. 

437*38, 

“*Datta, op. dt,, p. 122. 
pp. 31*32. 
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etc. in medieval Latin treatises. Smith expressed the view tJiat the rale as used 
in the Middle Ages had possibly come from India. '^I’he ordinary rule as u.sed 
in the Middle Ages^ he says, 'seems to have come from India, but it was the 
Arabs who made it known to European scholars/^® 

Qtiadralic Equations: The Sulvasutras contain problems involving quadratic 
equations of the types ax-^c and ax^-Y-bx^c, The Bakhshali Manusnipl gives 
llie solution of a problem in a ibrm which reduces to 


2A 


None of them gives any rule for solving siicli ecpiations. Both Aryabliala I and 
Brahmagupta clearly indicate their knowledge ol quadratic equations and the 
solutions thereof. In connection with an interest problem Aryabhata I gave a 
solution, and the result may be expressed in symbols as follows: 


-l)-\-Vp^-[iipq 

2t 


where /;=principal; f=tirac; (/—siiin of itUcrcsl on principal and interest on 
interest in time t; and x—interest on principal in unil lime. 

A similar quadratic solution for another interest [Hoblcin is given in tlic 
Brdlmia'iphul.a-siddhdnta (XII.ll.lS). Such quadratic problems also alrse in 
finding the number of terms (?z) in an aritluw'tical progression. Both Aryabhata 
I and Brahmagupta give the results correctly which, as Rodet pointed out long 
ago in the case of the Aryahhatiya, indicate their knowledge of the solutions of 
quadratic equations of the form ax~ybx-\-c={). 

The method of transforming into a whole square the left-hand side of (he 
quadratic equation ax^-\-bx=c by multiplying both .sides by 4a, then aitding //“ 
on each side, and finally taking the square root for the solution, is given by 
Siidhara in his Algebra which is lost. But the method is preserved in quotations 
in the works of Bhaskara II, Jnanaraja, and Suryadasa. 

Indeterminate Equations'. The branch of algebra dealing with Indeterminate 
equations of the first degree has interested Indian mathematicians and astrono- 
mers presumably from, the time of the Sulvasutras. These manuals contain 
rules and directions which point to the solution of simultaneous indeterminate 
equations of the first degree. Thus the Baudhayana Suhns&tra prescribes rules for 
the construction of a garhapatya vedi (sacrificial fire altar) which lead to indeter¬ 
minate equation:? of the following types: 

op, p. 437. 
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X +y = 21 



The results are correctly gxvenj although the procedme is not indicated. 
Detailed rules of solution are given in the works of Aiyabhata I, Brahmagupta^ 
Bhdskaia I, Mahavira, Aryabhata 11^ Bhaskara II^ and later authors and com- 
rncntatois. Indeterminate analysis had an immediate application in astronomy 
in the dctcrminalion of the cycle [yuga) of planets from the elapsed cycles of 
several other given planets. 

Aryabhata I and Brahmagupta gave rides for finding the value of jV* from 

ax d- ? 1 = by + 

which is (he same us finding the solution of the indeterminate equation 

by^ax ± (rj. =^ax ±c 

where a and b are called the divisors {bhdgahara)^ and the corresponding 
remainders {agra)^ and c the dilFcrcuce of remainders {agranfara). Mahavira^ 
Aryabhata IX, and Bhaskara 11 chose the form 

ax 

where a was called the dividend (bhajya), b the divisor {Jidm), c the interpolator 
{kw,pa), X the multiplier {gvt}a), and y the quotient (phala). All the authors 
clearly stated that the equation admits of solution only when a and b are 
prime to each other. Methods of solving simultaneous indeterminate equations 
called conjunct pulveriser {sathslisia kutfaka) of the form 


by I — 

bya = fla^ifdbra 


by$ = «aA:±f3 


are given by Aiyabhata IT and Bhaslcara II. 

The great merit of solving, in rational integers, indeterminate equations 
of the second degree having the general forms 
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bdongs to BrahmagupLa. Furiher j-cfijicmonts, clarifications, and extensions 
were due to subsequent fudian mathematicians such as Srlpati, Bhaskara II, 
and Narayana, and several coimncntatoLS who made no mean contribution 
to tins branch of algebra. Hankcl, the well-known hisloiian of luatlicmatics, 
was not cxaggcraling the achievement of the Hindu mathcnia(icians in this 
field when he observed: 'It is above all praise; it is certainly the finest tlung 
whicli. was achieved in the theory of iiinubers before Lagrange. 

Hiiiclu malhematicians call indeterminate cqaaUoiis of the second degree 
vd)ga-prakrli (square-nature), iu which JVis t^xxwA gnnaka-prahrli^ hanhijia-pada^ 
hrasva'-mula^ or ddya-imla; y is {qxwxqA jyeslha-pada^ jycstha-nnda, (jr anya-mida; 
and c is termed kypa^ prakypa^ or prak^epaka. Braliiuagupta’s foi'mulatiou of lh(‘ 
equation as indicated in the first line of his well-known lemma and as cx[)lain('d 
by Prtliudakasvamin, Sudhfikara, and others says tiuit 'an oplhjnal number (e) 
added to or subtracted from the product of the square of a niunhor and 
an optional multiplier [N) yields a square root In clear terms Bhaskara 11 

in his Bljaganita {Varga-prnkrtiy 1) defines the equation as follows: 'The square 
of the optional lesser number {hki hrasva) multiplied by the prahii and increas¬ 
ed or decreased by the positive or negative intcrj)olator {hsepaka) gives a stjuare 
root called the greater root [jyesih(Mvtila)\ that is, 

The method adopted by Brahmagupta and othei’ early inathemadciaus 
was to find a first set of integral values ol'jv and j and form the auxiliai'y equa¬ 
tion 


From these an unlimited number of integral solutions can be readily obtained 
by the lemma of Brahmagupt^i which was applied by Bhaskara 11 and Itfier 
mathematicians. By this method one can obtain an infinite number of solu¬ 
tions as stated in the rule itself. In Europe, Fermat (e. a,x>. 1640) wj^is once 
believed to have been the first to state that an indeterminate equation of the 
second degree of the type discussed above has an unlimited number of integral 
solutionse^^ The equation with interpolator was mistakenly called the Pclliau 
equation after John Pell (Am, 1668), a younger contemporary of Fermat, 
In India such equations and full methods of solving them appeared more than 
a thousand years before they did in Europe. 

Hatikel, Gmhkhladfsr in Alkrinm und MittelaUer (I.cipa;ig, UJ74), pin 203-4. 

XVHI. 64. 

®^Smithi op4 citf p. 453. 
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Cakravdla oi the Cyclic A^ethodi We have stated that in oidcr (o solve the 
indeteiminate equation of the second degiec of the type discussed;, it is necessary 
to loini an auxiliaiy equation in positive integers of and r, Biahmagupta 
did it by trial and nior method for values of 6=^ ± I, ±2, and ±i. Bhaskara II 
gave solutions ol the problem by a method he tcimcd tahavdla?^ The method 
seeks to derive horn the equation the following equation: 

j\f ^ .f ^ y 

Here m is the mulfiplici so that JVis the smallest, I’his multiplier is deter¬ 
mined by the mctiiod oi pulverizer (kuttaka), ol which the quotient 

c 

is the Icssej’ root. Note how the pulveiizcr is formed by taking the lesser root 
a as the dividend, the greater root b as the additive quantity, and the intex-- 
polator c as the divisor- 

Recently, Clas-Olof Selenius of the University of Uppsala ic-examined 
the Hindu cakravdla method and concluded that the method could be best 
explained in terms of the special new type of half-regular continued fractions. 
Unlike the regular continued fractions used by Euler and Lagrange in explain¬ 
ing the Pell equation, the half-regular continued fractions are of a more genei’al 
type and render numerical work maximally economical. The Hindu method, 
therefore, envisages a clear appreciation of deep-seated mathematical proper¬ 
ties of continued fractions and of the theory of numbers, Selenius observes that 
tlie cakravdla method "anticipated the European methods by more than a 
thousand years and surpassed all other Oriental pcrfoimances.. *. The cyclic 
method is the absolute climax of the Indian mathematics in historical time 
and thcieby also of all Oriental mathematics. In my opinion, no European 
performance at the time of Bhaskara, nor much latex", came up to this marvellous 
height of mathematical complexity.’ 

PermiiMions and Con^binatiens^ Pascal Triangle^ and Anticipation of Bwotmal 
Theorem''. In the early Jaina canonical literature, permutation was termed 
vikalpa-ganita and combination, bhaiga. Later on the term chandaiciti was adopt¬ 
ed to signify permutations and combinations. T'he rules had wide applications 
which Bhaskara II enumerated as follows: Tt seiwes in prosody, for those 
versed therein, to find the variations of metre; in the arts (as in arcMtecture) 

the rationale of the rule, see P. C. Sou Gtit>ta, 'Origin of the Indian Cyclic Method for the 
Solution: BCMS, Vol X (191849), pp. 73-80. 

0‘*Clas-Olof Selenius, ‘Kcttenbruchlheoict-ische ErltUlrung der zyfcliscbcn Methodc 7>ux Ihsung 
der Bhaalcara4'‘cU*GIdcluuig’, ActaAcademm Aboensh Af&ihematm fftPlvysko) XXIII, 10 (1063), pp.l-44j 
*T))iC Old Indian Methods fut Solving Equations of the Second Degree’, The Thirteenth Internadonal 
Cesngrea^ of the Hiator y of Science, Moscow? Ptoc^eSng^j Section V, pp. 202^6j ‘Kationale of die Ghahra- 
vala X^rocess of Jayadeva and Bhasham XI’, HiUoma Math&maim^ Vol. II (1975), pp. J67-B4, 
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lo coinpiilc the changes upon apertures (of a building); and (in music) the 
scheme of imisica] pcnnutalions; in medicine, the combinations ol different 
Scivours. For fear of prolixity, this is tiot (fully) set forth. 

The Susnau-samhild (LXlli,l-9) coricctly gives the sum of comlhiialioiis 
of six tastes taken one at a time, two at a Lime, etc. up to all at a time. The 
Jaina Bhagavati-sutra calculates the number of combinations of w fundamental 
categories taken one at a time, two at a time, and so on. Varrihamihira has 
stated that 'an immense numb(T oJ'perfumes can be made from sixteen sub¬ 
stances taken in one, two, tlirce, or four proportiotis’, and has correctly given 
the number of perfumes rcsultiiig from sixteen ingredients mixed in all propor¬ 
tions as 174,720.'*^ The results given in all cases indicate the use of formulas 
wliosi' modern forms arc: 


n (//™*2) . (?T^-r+l) 

C ------------ 

r 1,2.3...r 

n 

p — n{ji —1) ... {n —1). 

r 


Varahamihira in his astrological work, the Brhajjdtaka^ applied the .s<urui 
principle in connection with plane! ary coo junctions. 

An interesting rule for finding tlie number of combinations of n syllables 
taking 1, 2, 3, etc. up to ii at a time has l.iecu given in Pingala’s Chandah-sfitia 
and is known as mcm-pmstdra. It is the same as what came to he called Pascal’s 
triangle in Europe in the seventeenth century'^^^^ or Ku fa ckhi chhing fmig thu 
in China in (he fourteenth century.^^^ Although named after Pascal owing to 
its full discussion in his Traiti da Trianglo Arithm^tique posthumously 

in A.D. 1665, it lutd already appcarc<l in Europe on the title page of lliti arith¬ 
metic of Apianus (a.d, 1527) and had been discussed by other sixtccntlx- 
century European mathematicians such as Stilcl (a.d. 1544), Schcubcl (aj). 
1545)/Tartaglia (a.xl 1556), and Bombelli (a.d. 1572)* The xnediod is that 

the binomial coclHcients 7i , ?/ , w . .. ai for ??—(), 1, 2, 3, .. ,, 

n can be arranged in a triangular array so dial any number in a row equals 
the sum of the two numbers immediately above. 

The method given in a cryptic form in the Chandafy-sulra has been explained 

^^LUdvatii trails. Cokibroolfft, edited with noles by H. C, Banerjee (Calcutta, 1927), p, 7L 
I,XXVIL13, 14, and 17. Foi- further exposilioa see xuks 18 to JJL 
op. cU,i p, 508. 

s^jMcedhairi, op, eif,, p. 134- Tliis is given iu Qlm Shih-ChieU’s Tuan Tu CMen (a.d. 1303), but 
tho uieihod is believed to luwe been untlorSlood by the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. 
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by the commentator Halayudha (tenth century a.d.). The explanation given 
by him very clearly lends itself to the foicgoing schematic representation. 



iw-hlw 

(a+by 



l(a»)+5(a^b) 

(a+by> 

1 (<r^) +4(a^b) +4(ab^) -(- 1 (b*) 

(a-f-b)-^ 


[t is iinportaul to note that the inem-pmUdra method is set forth in connec¬ 
tion with the problem of determining the number of combinations of a given 
number of syllables in which tlic sliorl or the long sound in a pada with all the 
syllables may occur once^ twice, etc. up to the time of the total number of 
syllables. In the above exposition, a and b represent the short and the long 
sound, and 1, 2, 3, etc. the number of syllables. For example, in the ease of a 
metre witli four syllables, a pada may contain all the four short sounds (a'*), 
three short sounds and one long {a^h)^ two short and two long sounds 
one short and three long sounds or all the four long sounds (6^). 

The mera-prastdra may be said to have anticipated the binomial theorem 
in finding the values of ric^^ through the relation 

It is seen that the coefficients of the binomial expression can be readily 

determined by this process.^® Thus it is incorrect to say that merihpnistdra 'has 

“For a fuller account of tins mtn-pmtSra method in its relation to the science of prosody in Sanskrit 
literature, sceA, K.Bag, ‘Binomial Theorem .in Ancient India’, Iiufian Jomial of HUlotf of Sdonoe, 
VoLI.No. 1 (1906), pp. 68-74-. 
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nothing to do with binomial cocflicicnls’.'^' Pascal’s triangle with its full im¬ 
plication for the expansion o( a binomial power (positive integral) series appears 
in India from the lime of the Chandah-sutra^ several centuries before any such 
knowledge is traceable in China. There is, therefoix^ no reason to suppose 
that Umar ahkhayyumi, whose xnathcinatical works bear cvidenc'c of Indian 
influcncej got the idea from some Chinese source. 

GEOMETRY 

Like Ollier branches of niathcmaticSj gcoinctiy in India in the post-Vedie 
period was developed in the course of dealing with practical problems. Ah 
though there arc quite a few examples ol’important results having been obtjuned, 
the subject never grew into an abstract and gcnerahxcd science in the manner 
it did at the hands of the contemporary Greeks. Problems receiving geo¬ 
metrical treatment were discussed under such topics as kuira (plane figures), 
khdfa (excavations or cubic figures)^ citi (piles of bricks), krakaca (saw problems 
or cubic figures), and chdyd (shadows dealing witli problems of similarities 
and proportions). This mode of treatment continued up to the time ol' 
Bhaskara IT or even later. Elements of Greek geometry gradually filtered into 
Sanskrit treatises mainly through Arabic and Persian works pop\ilar among 
Muslim circles in medieval India. Kamalakara’s works bear witness to such 
influx. But it was not until the beginning of tb<^ eighteenth century that Euclid’s 
Elements was translated inlo Sanskrit by Jagarniatha (b. a.d. 1652) under 
llic title of the Rekhdganita. Wo sh<all hen? briefly discuss some typical geo- 
metiical problems which usually interested Tudian mathematicians of the 
ancient and medieval periods. 

Solution of rifht-^mgUd Irimglesi The solution of right-angled triangles, 
whose sides c arc connected by the relation 6’^, constituted a 

favourite preoccupation of the Indians, Aryabhafa I made a general statemeut 
of the theorem. Brahmagupta gave general solutions of such triangles, whose 
sides can be given in rational numbers in the Ibllowing form: 

a^%nn\ 

where m and n arc unequal rational numbers. Other exercises in rational tri¬ 
angles comprised the construction of right-angled triangles with rational sides 
when a side a or h was given, The Brdhrnasphuta^siddhdnla (XII.IS) gives the 
solutioxr as 




*‘NeedUam, op, oit,, 13'/, n. «. 
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where p is any rational number. Mahavira and Bhaskara 11 gave their solutions 
as 


2na 1) a 

The above solutions are simple transformations of Brahmagupta’s results. 
In Europe these results are usually credited to Fibinacci and Vieta, but several 
centuries before them these results were known to Indian mathematicians. 

Area of a quachilateiah Bfdhma^phuta-siddhanta (XIL36) gives the area 
of a quadrilateral in the following terms: TIalf the sum of the sides is set down 
four times and (each time) lessened by the sides; the sc|uare root of the product 
is the exact area.’ In other words, the 


area — \/{s—a) {s—b) [s—c) {s--d)^ 

where h, r, and d are the sides and ^ {a'\-b-\-c+d). The result is true 

for inscribed quadrilateral only, although Brahmagupta does not say so explic¬ 
itly. Heron (r. a.d. 200) of Alexandria had given this formula a few centuries 
before it appeared in Indian works. 

In the Brahmasplmfa^siddhmta wc come across another remarkable formula 
giving correctly the diagonals of a cyclic quadrilateral, di and as follows, 
where 6, c, and d are the sides: 




/ 


( bd ac) {ab + ad ) 
(id-\' be 


— Y • 


[ba ac) (aa -j- uc) 


ab + cd 


These relations were given by W, Snell at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in Europe. 

TRlGONOMIiTRV 

Trigonometry was developed as an integral part of astronomy. Without 
its evolution many of the astronomical calculations would not have been 
possible. Three functions, namely, jyd, kojya (also kotijya)^ and uikramajya^ 
were used and defined as follows: 


jyS. AP~R sin 6, 
kojya AP—R cos 6, 
utkramajyd AP=^R'-'R cos 8=fR versin 

where AP is the ai’c, 22 the radius, and 6 the angle subtended by >the arc at 
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the centre. From these definitions a number of clcnientary formulas w( le 
developed, ol which a few arc sliown below: 

shi (90— <9)~cos 0 




shi^ 20 , versin'*^ 20 


4 


4 


* • /^ I ^ A /I 0 

"" j ” V-4— 

sin [A J:/J) —sin A cos B fcos A sin /? 

sin 20—^2 sin 0 cos/?. 

Fairly accurate sine tables were worked out and given in inosl astronomical 
texts to facilitate ready calculations of astronomical elements. Tlie usual 
practice was to give the values at intervals of 3"45b although other intervals 
also were sometimes chosen. Intermediate values were calculated by extrap¬ 
olation. Brahmagupta, Bhaskara I, and others gave formulas lor the direci 
calculation of the sine of any angle without consulting any tabic. Credit is 
due to the Indian mathematicians of (he medieval period for (lie devcIopm<ait 
of trigonometrical scries and series of the following types: 


TT 

T 



( 1 ) 


sin B ^ 



06 

45 


( 2 ) 




0? 

4a' + 4r 


(3) 


cos 0 3 \cos 0 ) 5 \cos oj 


These relations are found in four important mathematical-astronomical 
works, i.c. the Karanapacklbati, Tantra^sangraha, Tukiibhasa, and Sadralnamald, 
all belonging to the period between the fifteenth and eighteenth ecuturics. 
The fir'st and fourth series were rediscovered by Gregory in the seventeenth 
century, and, the second and third by Newton. Thus in trigonometry there is 
evidence of an unbroken tradition of excellence and originality in India 
extending over several^centurics. 
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GAI.GULUS 

Rudimentaiy ideas of integratioti and differentiation ai'c found in the works 
of Brahmagupta and Bhaskara II. Bliaskara 11, in particular, det(Tmincd the 
area and volume of a sphere by a method of summation analogous to integra¬ 
tion. In the first method, the surface is divided into elementary annuli by 
drawing a scries ol parallel circles about any point on the surface. The number 
of such circles, according to Bhaskara II, can be as many as desired. The area 
of the sphere is given by the sum of areas of the annuli. To find the volume of 
the sphere, it is divided into a large number of pyramids with their bases lying on 
the surface of the sphere and their apices coinciding with the centre. The sum of 
the volumes of these pyramids gives the volume of the sphere. 

In the definition of latkdliki gali (instantaneous motion) by Bhaskara II 
and in his meihod of calculating its value, an elementary conception of differ¬ 
entiation is clearly indicated. The problem is presented in connection with 
the question of finding the instantaneous velocity of a planet. Earlier, he had 
given methods of determining the mean and true longitudes of any ])lanct for 
any instant of time. The results he now gives for such instantaneous velo¬ 
cities indicate differentiation of the type: d (sin ^)=cos 0 d 0. 

In conclusion, it may he stated that mathematics is a specialized discipline 
the knowledge of which must necessarily remain confined to only a few persons 
having an exceptional interest in the subject and its application. This was 
particularly the case until the advent of modern science and the expansion of 
education at higher levels. In India also during the ancient and medieval times 
the study of mathematics was the preoccupation of a few astronomers-cum- 
astrologcrs scattered all over the country. Nevertheless, the development of 
mathematics to the extent we have seen in the foregoing review must be attrib¬ 
uted to something special in the intellectual efforts of the Indians of this 
penod. 
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T he Vedas prescribed va.vioLisj'ajnas or sacrifices to be perfornK-d in diirerenl 
seasons of the year. The duration of these sacrifices used to vary; some were 
seasonal, some four-monthly, some year-long, and others even longer. U was 
necessaiy to calculate the lime to begin and end a sacrifice. This presumably 
led the Vedic Indian to turn to astronomy. The winter and summer solstices 
formed the basis of their seasonal calculations. The ascertained solstice day.s 
almost always coincided with the full moon, new moon, or last quarter of tlu' 
lunar month. The seasons were calculated beginning from the uUarayana - -the 
winter solstice or the first day of the sun’s northerly course. I'here were six 
seasons, each of two months: winter, spring, summer, rains, autumn, and 
dews. 

Early researchers came across a Vedanga tradition about the position of 
the solstices of the Vedic period. It states that the. sun turns north at the 
beginning of the Dhanistha division and south at the middle of the Aslcsa 
division —a phenomenon which is known to have prevailed during the period 
between 1400 and 1200 b.c. This led them to consider this period as the catliesi 
phase of the Vedic age. Now, however, the positions of the solstices and equi¬ 
noxes in the successive ages of the Vedic and post-Vedic tinics have be<“n 
ascertained to he as follows; 

1. The summer solstice at about j8 Leonis, the winter solstice at about a 
Pegasi,^ and the vernal equinox near A Orionis suggest a period of 
about 4000 b.c., although the Vedic statement gives the position 
of the winter solstice alone.® 

2. The vernal equinox near a Taiiri (Rohiiii) and consequently the 
summer solstice at about S Leonis indicate a period close to 3000 b.c.* 

3. The veinal equinox at about y Tauri (Krttikas) and the summer 
solstice about a Leonis (Magha) occurred around 2350 B.c.^ 

4. The summer solstice about the first point of the Magha divisinii and 
the winter solstice at the middle of the naksatra Dhanistha suggest a 
period near about 1800 B.C,® 

^P. G. Sen Gupta, Ana'ent Indian Chronology (University of Calcutta, 1947), pp. 68 and 79, 
^Atharva-Veia, XIII.1.6; Sen Gupta, op. eit., pp. 95tr. 

'Sen Gupta, op. oil,, pp. 135, 131, 161, and 169. 
mid., pp. 15-18,3?, 42,172. and 174. 
mid., pp, 192-93. 
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5. Lastly, the snnimer solstice at the niicldlc of the Aslesa division and the 
winter solstice at the first point of the Dhanistha division took place 
about 1400 B.G.® 

The manner in which these positions were ascertained in the Vedic period 
may be detei'mined fiora a passage in the Aitareya Bmhinana (XVIII. 18) which 
says or rather indicates that the sun remained stationary at the rising point or 
maintained tlie same mciidian zenith distance lor Iwcnty-one days at the 
solsticesJ The tine solstice day was the middle ol these twenty-one days— 
niadhya esa ekavimsa ... iti. The twenty-one days in whicli the sun remained 
stationary at the solstice were divided into ten, one^^ and ten days. The two 
periods of ten days at the beginning and at the end were styled virdja. Since 
at the end of the sun’s northerly com sc the sun’s rising point remained stationary 
for twenty-one days, it was Ihought that the uiiddle or the eleventh day was 
the true summer solstice day. Similaily, the eleventh day of the solstice at the 
end of tlie sun’s southcily course was the winter solstice day. When the solstice 
day fell on a new moon day, the new moon nahatra gave the position of the 
solstitial point. Likewise, when the solstice day fell on a full moon chiy, the 
moonks naksalra gave the position of the opposite solstitial pointThe observation 
of the retaidation in the inoonrise after the full moon could exactly settle the 
full moon day and also perhaps the instant of the full moon. Similarly, the 
observation of the entire period of in visibility of the moon after the new moon 
led to the correct estimate of the exact day and perhaps of the hour of the 
instant of the new moon. 

The observation of the phase of the moon on the solstice day settled the 
nature of the Vedic calendar, whether the lunar months were to be reckoned as 
ending with the full moon, Uie new moon, or even with the last quarter of the 
lunations. Sometimes after four years the months ending with the full moon 
and starting from tlie winter solstice day were changed into months ending with 
the new moon. In four years there are 365‘25 X4:=:1461 days, and in 49*5 
lunations there are 29*53 x49‘5=146L75 days nearly. Hence in the observa¬ 
tional methods forming the Vedic calendar, this procedure of changing the 
system of reckoning lunar months from months ending with the full moon to 
those ending with the new moon and vice versa was quite possible. In the 
Mahdbhdrata we have a record of such a procedure. 

Again, in .six years there occur 2I9L5 days comprising 74 lunations plus 
6‘25 days neaidy. A winter solstice on a full moon day in the month of Magha 
(January-February) will in six years fall on the seventh day of the dark half of 
die month, and the first day of the sun’s northerly course will fall on the next 
day, i.e. the day of die last quarter. This idea is supported by the statement 

HUd., mm. 
uHd., pp. mm- 
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vyajhikaydiu uKarciiTi (the first day of the next year will fall on the day of tlic last 
quarter) in the Taiitinya Bidhrnnna, 

In those days the lunar phase of the solstice clay gave the mode of reckoning 
the coming lunar months. In ordinary calendars it was generally preferred to 
follow the lunar months ending Muth either the new moon or the full moon. 
Sometimes there arose a special necessity for finding the winter solstice day 
ol a particular year, which led to the determination of the new phase of the moon 
for finding tlie first day of the new year. This settled the dates for beginning the 
Vedic sacrifices lasting two or four lunations. Among the sacrifices the jyotuUmui 
and vdjapeya — lire spring and the summer sacrifice respectively — were of two 
months’ duration each. The four-monthly {ediunndsya) sacrifices lasted the four 
months of £»l>ring and summer. For thcscj both ihe solstice days wci'c v(M’y 
frequently determined in the process mentioned above. The Aitareya Brdhmana^ 
lioweverj speaks of only the summer solstice day. T])C yeai'dong sacrifices^ like 
the ahamedha and rdjasuya^ began from the spring and lasted twelve hmationSa 
The beginning of spring was taken at GO or Gl days after ihe winl(T solstice day;,^ 
which was a fair approximation^ 

The long-period sacrifices performed by the Vedic people sometimes 
extended to three^ five, or twelve years. In three years there was evidently one 
additive lunar month,® while in five years there were two.^® Thus in eight years 
three additive months had to be reckoned with. Consequently in four years 
there were one and a half additive months and in twelve years four and a half' 
additive months.^^ The Srautasutras also speak of sacrifices which lasted for 
thirty-six years or even longer periods. 

The Vedic people were keen observers of the motions of the moon amongst 
the fixed stars. The ecliptic stars were regarded as so many milestones for the 
moon’s motion in a sidereal month. The stars and star clusters about the ecliptic 
were probably named and reckoned as twenty-seven or twenty-eight, the 
period of revolution of the moon being between twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
days. In the Mahdbhdrata (III .230.10) the ndksatras are stated to be twenty-seven 
in number when Rohiri! (Aldebaran) is the first star, a phenomenon which may 
be dated at about 3000 b.g. Many are the naksaltas mentioned in the Rg- Veda^ 
but we cannot be definite whether all the twenty-seven or tweniy^cight naksatras 
were recognized before the time of the Taittinya SaMitd (r, 2446 b.g.). 6/'the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the Rg-Veda (L57T) refexs to Mesa (Aries) and 
Vrsabha (Taurus). But it may be doubted if such references really point to 
anything similar to the signs of the zodiac as conceived by the ancient 

^Kau$mi Bralimav^a, XIX,3, 

1 ^K^y^ana drauiasutra^ !XXIV.160, 

'^^Bmdhqyma StanUsukai XVIlIJL 
Srautasuira^ XXIV. 175* 
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Babylonians and Greeks. The twelve signs of the zodiac do not figure in the 
whole ol the Sanskrit literature piior to A.D. 400. In the Mahdbhdfata there is 
no mention of the signs of the zodiac. Neither are the days of the week 
mentioned in the Malmbhdrata or the Vedas. Each day of the luuat month was 
named after the star or constellation with which the moon was conjoined on 
that particular day. 

In the Aitareya and Kaufitaki Brdhmanas we have a detailed description of the 
gavdmayana sacrifice. The rules of this sacrifice prescribed the sacrificial days 
of the year: 180 each for the northerly and southerly courses of the sun. The 
six extra [atirdtra) days were not regarded suitable for ordinary sacrifices. These 
days were distributed thiough the year at different intervals, resulting 
in varying calculations of the lengths of the sun’s northerly and southerly 
courses during the Vedic period as shown in the following (aide: 


Tear B c. 

JVb? therly com se 

Southerly course 

4000 

187 days 

178-24 days 

3000 

186-75 days 

178-49 days 

2000 

186*10 days 

179-14 days 

1000 

185-20 days 

180*04 days 


Both the summer and winter solstice days could probably be determined 
in the earliest phase of the Vcdic period. In the later phase, however, only 
the winter solstice day used to be determined. Although the term gavdmayana 
means ^motion of rays’, it really implies the two courses of the sun’s apparent 
motion. These courses arc of equal duration when the sun’s apogee or perigee 
coincides with cither the summer or the winter solstitial point. The approximate 
date on wliich such a conjunction might have taken place is a.d. 1266. 

VEDIC ANTIODITY^a 

The earliest date in Vcdic antiquity has been determined astronomically 
lo be about 4000 b.o. This same antiquity is suggested in the works of Jacobi 
and Tilak. Another view, based on the position of the nakmtra Rohini, places 

^^Thc daiCT relating to the Vcdic period arc controversial and liave not found gencrAl acceptance 
by scbolars, Tbc chronology of Vedic literature ba'J always beenj and i*i even now, a matter of great 
difficulty. Considering that the whole of Vedic literature mast be pre-Buddbisi and the Sfitra wOrha 
synchronous with the origin and spread of Buddhism, Max Muller suggested the period between 
fiOO and 200 n.a. for the development of the Sutras, the period between 800 and 600 b.o. for the 
development of the prose style of the Brahmanas and Araijyahas-Upanbads, and the period 1000 
to 800 B,a. for the compilation of the Sarfihitas, of which the poetry part or the mafttrm probably 
originntod in the period between 1200 and 1000 a,c. In his view, the oldest of the Vedas, the kg- 
Veda^ could not have been composed earlier than 1200 b . c . Leopold von Sehroeder suggested a 
much earlier date, 1500 or evert 2000 n.a, for the ^g-Veda^ while Hermann Jacobi and B. O. TiJak, 
on agtronomical grounds, tried to date the beginning rtf Vedic literature in th^ third millennium 
B.a The pefigd around 1400 or 1500 b, a. for the formnUtiort of the earliest ^.g-Vcdic hymns has 
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the begiimmg of the Vedic period at about 3000 b.g. Thirdly, on the basis 
of the* position of the naksaira Krttika and tlie summer soistico at Magha, 
the Vedic age has been assigned to 2350 b.g. It was about this time that 
the Rg-Veda was supposed to have been completed. It was perhaps also die 
latest date leferred to in the Atluma-Yeda. The Tajnr^Veda also possibly dates 
from this time. The remaining or the fourth Veda, the Scima^ dealing with 
melodics {sdina?i)i presents no new [(‘aturcs. Regaiding Vedic ritual literature, 
it has been possible to fix the dates of the Jaiminlya Bnllimana and the landya 
or Pancadima Brcihmaiia at about 1625 b*c., tlui Hdmkhayam [liaiintaki) Brahnmria 
at about 1000 tlie Batidhdyana SmuknUtra at aboul 900 b.(],, llic Satapaiha 
and Taitlhlya Brdhmanas at about 756 ua-, and tlie Kdlydyaua and Apaslaniha 
Srautasutras at about 625 B.cd-* Fourthly, the traditional position ofllu^ summer 
solstice at the middle of the AMcsa division and that of tlic winter solstice at 
the beginning of the Dhanistlia division probably led Max Muller to estimate 
the earliest limit of the Vedic antiquity to be about 1200 to 1000 b.(^ 

Wintemitz placed the Vedic anllquity between 2500 and 2000 mo. In this 
calculation he was probably guided by several statements in the Tajur-Veda 
which say that the Krttikas are at the head of the year. Neitlicr Max Muller 
nor Winternitz could recognize the facts that Rohini being ihc first star and 
the line of Parameiin (Brahma) passing through Purvablnidrapadn or a 
Pegasi indicated respectively the vernal equinox at about 3000 B.cn and llic 
winter solstice at about 4000 b.g. 

PROGRESS OF VEDIC ASTROMOMY 

In Vedic astronomy the solar year was calculated as seasonal and hence 
tropical, but the lunar months wci'c apparently sidereal, as the names of the 
months bear a purely sidereal character. The Vedic tropical months linked 
with the seasons were as follows: Tapas and Tapasya (winter), Madhu and 
Madhava (spring), Sukra and Suci (summer), Nabhas and Nabhasya (rains), 
Isa and Orja (autumn), and Sahas and Sahasya (season of dews or Hemanla). 
The year was further divided into three seasons or cdliirmdsyas. Spring and 
summer formed the dry cdtiirmasya^ the rains and auiumn comprised the moist 
edtumdsya^ and Hemanta and winter constituted the winter ediurmdsya. 

The relation of these solar months to the lunar sidereal months at different 
periods is shown in the following tabic: 

found a strong support from the clay tablets discovered in Boghazkoi, the capital of the ancient 
Hitdtesj who had as their deities some of the common Vedic gods such as Mitra, Vanipa, Indra, 
and Nasatyau. However, from an analysis of different studies of the Vedic chronology WiiUcrnita; 
concluded, and this view is now generally followed, I hat Ve shall probably have to date llic he|^in« 
wing of this development about 2000 or 2500 u.O. and the end of it between 750 and 500 b.oV- Eel 

^»Sea Gupta, f>p. dt, pp, xviii»3cr. 
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Season 

Tiopical Solar Months 


Lunm Months 




4000 B.c. 

3000 B-G. 

1400 B.c. 

Winter 

Tapas 

Caitia 

Phtllgana 

Magha 


Tapasya 

Vaivsaldia 

Caitra 

Phalgima 

Spi irig 

Maclliu 

Jyaistha 

Vaisaklia 

Gaitx'a 


Madhava 

Asadha 

Jyaistha 

Vai^akha 

Sumoici^ 

.^'u&ra 

iSravana 

Asaciha 

Jyaistha 


Slid 

Bliadra 

Sravana 

Asadha 

Raiirs 

Nabhas 

Abviua 

Bliadra 

Sravana 


JSlabliasya 

Kartlika 

Asviiia 

Bliadra 

Autumn 

Isa 

Maiga 

Kai tlika 

Asvina 


■drj;i 

?au.Sci 

Marga 

Karttika 

liciTUinta 

Saiias 

JVragha 

Paitsa 

Marga 


Sahasya 

Plialguua 

Magha 

Pausa 


Tlic lunar months ended with either the full moon or the new moon, as the 
cluuacter of the months changed with the fresh determination of the solstice 
days of either description at the end of every four years. About 3000 b.c, 
a lunar month of Mag'ha was found to have the following distinctive charac¬ 
teristics; it began with the new moon at the Dhanistha (Delphinis) cluster; 
the full moon was at the star Magha (Regulus); and the last quarter was 
conjoined, with the star jyestha (Antares). In successive ages the winter solstice 
days wci'c stated with reference to several phases of this month of Magha. 
'J'hese phases according to the Taittiriya Saihhita were: the day oi ekastaka, 
which was true at about 2934- the day of the lull moon at Phalgu, 

which occiuTed about 3500 b.c.; and the day preceding the full moon of 
Magha, which was valid for 2446 b.o. In the Vedahgas (1400 B.c.) the 
winter solstice day is stated to have been on the new moon day of the standard 
month of Magha. 

In later times this standard month of Magha ended with the full moon 
of Magha conjoined with (he naksalrct Magha (Regulus), The length of the 
year, though tropical, was considered to be 366 days. Similarly, tire ntunbeB 
of naksatras was held to be twenty-eight, as the moon’s sidereal period exceeded 
twenty-seven days. Prior to the Aryahhaliya {c.a.'o. 499) the mean measure of a 
naksalra was taken as 13 deg. 10 min. 35 sec., which is equal to the moon’s 
mean daily motion. Six such naksatras, namely, ViSakha, Punarvasu, Rohinq 

w/Wrf., p. 169. 
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Utlaraphalguni, Uttaiasadhaj and Ultaiabhadrapadaj had each a aicasuic 
of 19 deg. 45 min. 52 sec.^ which is equal to one and a half mean measure. 
Six others, namely, Aslesa, Ardra, Svati, Bharam, Jyesthii, and SaUtbhisa, 
had each a measure of 6 deg. 35 min. 57 sec., which is half a mean measure. 
Fifteen more naksatias had each a measure of 13 d(‘g. 10 min, 35 sec., which 
is the mean measure. Abhijit, the twenty-eighth iiaksatra^ was assigned a measure 
of 4 deg. 14 min. 18 scc.^^ From the foregoing calculations wc find that the 
six 7iaksatyaSy each of one and a half mean measure, accounted for the moon’s 
nine daily motions; the six naksairas^ each of half a mean tneasure, accounted 
for the moon’s three daily motions; the fifteen nakmtras, each of one moan 
measure, accounted for the moon’s fhlcen daily motions; and Al^hijit 
accounted for the moon’s motion in 7'6185 hours. Hence the moon’s mean 
period of revolution comes to 27 days 7‘G185 hours. 

There is evidence that the winter solstice day with the lunar phase of (he 
lunation was determined very frequently in the Vedic period. However, no 
record of these determinations has survived, Ifoiii which a really accurate 
limi-solar astronomy could be evolved. But it is known (hat in a quinqiu’u- 
nium or five-year cycle there were sixty-two lunations and sixty-seven revolu¬ 
tions of the moon and that the year was considered as consisting ol 36G days. 

In the later Vedic period, only the winter solstice days were determined. 
But the fact that the sun’s northerly and southerly courses were never ofccpial 
length docs not figure in the Brahmanas. This is borne out by the Tdjim- 
jyotlsa (verse 9) which gives the ten tithu or lunar days^« for the first days' of 
the sun’s ten courses (i.c. five northerly and five southerly) in a quinq\unuu\nn 
as: 1, 7, 13, 4, 10; 1, 7, 13, 4, 10 — the even numbers representing the 
of the dark halves of the months. The year was assumed to be equal to twelve 
lunations plus twelve iilhis. The rules for the first lunar naksairas of the ten 
courses of the quinquennium were based on similar rules and were deter¬ 
mined as loliows. In a quinquennium there were sixty-seven i^evolutions of tlic 
moon, each having twenty-seven naksatras into which the whole ciiclc was 
divided. The mksatta durations in the five-year long limi-solar cycle thus came 
to 1809, each ot the ten courses of the sun being equal to the moon’s passage 
through 180-9 mksatra durations, which comprise six revolutions of the moon 
or the moon s transit through 18-9 naksatras. Hence the first lunar naksalras 
of these ten courses are stated as: Dhanistha, Oitra, Ardra, PurvabhMrapada, 
Anuradha, Aslesa, Asvini, Purvasadlia, Utfcaraphalgimi, and Rohini.*-’^ Tliis 
system^of leckoning started around 1400 n.o. and continued till about the 
beginning of the period of the Siddhantas, Care was possibly taken to start 

OrahagaiiUa, 2,71-75j B^'a!musph4a-mhanla. XrV.46-52, 

niQoa gains ovov the sun, or 1/30 of a luii.uiou, 
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the quiiiqucruiium lioin the cLiy when the hun, inooiq and Dhcinistha rose 
simultaneously above the Iioiizon, In the luni-solar reckoning theie was no 
idea ol the moon^s nodes or ol the apogees of the sun and moon. During the 
period between 1400 u.c, and the age of the Siddhaiitas twenty-eight unequal 
nakmtras were accepted, which was a decided improvement on the idea of 
equal nakmtras of the Vedahga period. 

Time indications which are based on asuonomical phenomena like heliacal 
risings ol the stars, the solstice day of either description in terms of the lunar 
phase of a lunar month, the positions of the solstices, and even the equinoctial 
positions arc available in ancient Indian treatises. In the Tdridya and Jaimimya 
Brdhmaijas the only lime indication is found to be the winter solstice day fall¬ 
ing on the day of the heliacal visibility 'of the Delphinis cluster, which has 
led to their antiquity being set around 1625 b.g. As to the Semkhdyana or 
Kaufdaki Btdlmiana:, three of the above four classes point to their approximate 
dale being 1000 b.u. The Baiidhdyana Srautasutm mentions three classes of time 
indications which suggest its date to be about 900 b.g. There is some evidence 
tliat the spring began on the full moon day of Phalguna and the summer 
solstice day fell on the full xnoon day of Asadlia. From this, the date of these 
Brahnuu.ias is inferred to be about 750 b.g. The Kdty^ana and Jpastamha 
Smntasutras have not only lime indications similar to those of the Satapatha 
and Tailtinya Brdhmanas^ but also additional indications which suggest their 
dates to l)e about G30 to 624 b.g. 

Ill tlie Surya-prajmpti^ a Jaina astronomical treatise, it is said that the sun 
turns south at the full moon near Al>hijib which indicates a date of about 
600 B.G. In tins work (he astronomical methods and constants arc identical 
witli those of the Veddnga-jyotha, We find in this work the theory of a flat 
earth, with tlie sun, moon, and stars moving in circles round the pole of the 
earth. Four mountain ranges were assumed as emanating from the pole and 
as being at right angles to each other. A curious feature of the astronomy of 
this period is that the distance from the earth to the moon was supposed to 
be twice (he distance Jictwcen the earth and the sun. 

POST-VKDIO At^TilONOMY 

In this bcciion we pi'oposc to discuss the development of Indian astronomy 
Ifom Am. 100 to 500. According to tradition, Vrddha Garga was the eaxdiest 
Indian astronomcn His name is found in the Mahdbhamta (IX.37.14-17; 
XU.59.111)- Whm the Mahdhhdmta in its present form was compiled (cUbiirth 
century A.p.), Vfddha Garga had already come to be regarded as a great 
Indian astronomer who had lived many centuries earlier. The ftddha Gargor 
smhhitd as we have it now, however, cannol be dated earlier than the second 
century A.p. Anoliter astro.noxher was Lagadha^ author of the Xdju§a:jyoii§a^ 
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who discovered that the summer solstice passed thiough the middle ol the 
naksalra Aslcsa and the winter solstice tluough the first point ol' the naksatra 
Dhanistha. He was rollowcd by Garga and Parasara who carried on his 
tradition as regards the solstices. We learn fioiu Bhattotpala’s commentary 
on the Brhat-samhitd (IH-d) that in Garga’s time the sun turned north bdbie 
reaching the naksalra Dhanistha and in Parasara’s time bel'oic reaching the 
naksalta Sravana. It is thus clear that Garga lived after Lagadlia, and Parasara 
after Garga. Parasara lived very probably in. the third century a.d. Among 
other astronomers mentioned in Bluitlotpala’s commentary arc Rsijmtnij 
Kapilacarya, Kasyapa, and Dcvala. But there arc no indications as to when 
they lived or w'hat they achieved in the field of astronomy. 

Varahamihira’s (c.A.n. 550) Pancn-siddhdnlikd h the only av<iilable work to 
throw' light on the development of astronomy duiing this period. In this work 
Varahamihira summarizes the teachings of the PaulUa-, llomaka-, Vdfistha-, 
and Paitdmalia-siddhdntas, and improves upon the Surya-slddhdnta by incoipor.il- 
ing the astronomical constants from the dulharatuka system of Aiyabhata 1. 
Varahamihira states his opinion of the five Siddhdntas which he siimnnu-izes, 
tlms: ‘The Siddhdnta made by Paulisa is accurate; near to it stands the Siddhanta 
proclaimed by Romaka; more accurate is the Sdvilra {Suiya]', tlic two 
remaining ones are far from the trulh.’^® 

The Paitdmaha-siddlidnta, considered to be the most inaccurate of the live 
Siddhdntas, is described in the Panca-siddhdrdikd in live stan^;as. Th<‘. first one 
contains all the astronomical constants. According to the Paildmaha, five years 
constitute 'a. yuga ol the sun and the moon. The adhmdsas are brouglit about 
by thirty months, and an omitted lunar day by sixty-two days. In five years 
there are sixty solar months; and hence, according to this rule, in five years 
there are two adhmdsas or additive lunar months. The number of lunar months 
is sixty-two; thus the number ol tithis is I860, which, when divided by sixty- 
two, gives the number of omitted lunar days as thiJ ty. These arc the same 
as in the Veddnga-jyotim. The remaining four stanzas give rules fi)r the use of 
these elements in calculating (a) the number of civil days elapsed from the 
light half of Magha of 2 Saka era, (b) the sun’s naksalra, (c) the moon’s naksalra, 
and (d) the number of vyatlpdlas elapsed of the currcnlyvga. It also notes'that 
the shortest day wms of twelve muhurtas and the longest day of eighteen muhuilas, 
and shows a rough method of finding the length of any given day in muhurtas’. 
The Paitdmaha-siddhdnta does not treat of any other planets. 

The Vahsthasiddhdnta {c. a,d. 300), the oldest of the five, is discussed in 
Chapters II and XVIII of the PaHca-siddhdniikd. From this discussion we deduce 
that the sidereal month was taken to consist of 27-32167063 days; that the 
lengtli of the anomalistic month was considered to he 27-554 days; that the 

^^Paflca-sulikSittiki, 1.4. 
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peiiod of tlic moonS apogee was calculated as 3232'873219 days; and diat the 
solar year was perhaps taken to consist of 365*366 days neaily. It is thus clear 
that considerable progress was made at the time in more coircctly determining 
the luni-solar astionomical constants. The courses of the planets are treated 
in the following oidei: Venus, Jupiter, Satiiin, Mars, and Meicury. These 
planetary courses relate to the direct motion, stationary stage [anuvakra)^ 
retrograde motion [vakra)^ and again the direct motion, and are given in the 
Panca'-siddhantika (XVIILl-GO). From the determination of these courses, 
the celestial longitudes of the planets could be calculated. The Vdsistha-siddhdnta 
gives rough rules for finding the lagiia or ecliptic point on the eastern horizon 
and furnishes the synodic periods in dtiys of the five planets as follows: Venus, 

584 — Jupiter, 399 — vSaturn, 378 — ~; Mars, 780 and Mercury, 

115 days 52 ?uidikds 45 zfinddikdsA^ 

Iii using the signs of the zodiac in place of naksalras, the Vaiistha-siddkdnta 
represents the oldest system of Babylonian astronomy as traTismittecl to India. 
It shows no improvement in its treatment of spherical asU^onomy. Chapter 11 
of the PaHca-siddhdntikd states the rules for calculating the length of the day as 
follows: The shortest day is 26 nadikds 31 palas in length; from the shortest to 
the longest, the days arc thought to increase by 3 every day. This rough 
rule is on a par with those given in tlxe Feddnga-jyoiisa and Paitamaha-siddhanta. 
The other rules for finding the longitudes of the moon and sun and the shadow 
of the gnomon at midday are also inexact. No definile method for the calcula¬ 
tion of eclipses occurs up to the time of the Vdiistha-siddhdnta. 

The PaulUa-siddhdnta^ according to Varaliamihita, maintained that there 
arc 43,831 clays in 120 years. Thus the length of the year was taken to be 
365^2583 days. The longitude of the sun’s apogee was taken to be 80° The 
mean measure of this periphery of the sun’s epicycle was considered to be about 
15°8', which is neat to that accepted by Ptolemy, viz. 15*^- However, the 
faulty text of this Siddhania prevents us from forming any idea of its views about 
the mean motion and the equations of the moon. 

As regards the moon's other clenimts, the author of the PuuUia-^siddhanta 

248 

knew of the same two convergcnls to the anomalistic month, viz. days and 
3031 

-JY 0 daySj as were knowa to tlic author of the VcUistha-siddkSnta. According 

to the PaulUa-siddhanlai the sidereal period of the revolution of the nodes of 
the moon was 67i)4‘6854 days. The moon’s greatest latitude was 270' or 4." 
30', as in all other Siddkmtas. 

»In this sexagaintfil division pf the day, the snb-nnits are thus reiatetU I day=»60 nMfc® or 
davdmi 1 vinS^k4$ or /le/iwj 1 m«hBrta«=% tiSi/ikas. 
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Tlie courses ol the planets Mars, Mercury, J^upitei, Venus, and Satin n as 
given in the Paulih-siddhanta arc found in the latter portion ol Chapter XVIII 
•bf the Panca-siddhantikd. The synodic periods of these jdanets are stated to be 
as follows: 


Planet 

Synodic period in 

Synodu period in 


sola) days 

civil days 

Mars 

7682 

779-9787 

Mercury 

3312 

29 

115-875 

Jupiter 

2752 

7 ■ 

397-968 

Venus 

51 ^ 

583-90G1 

Saturn 

1118 

3 

378-11 


As regards spherical astronomy, this Siddhdnla gives tlve correct method 
of finding the length ol the day, which is expressed in the equation: 

R sin (ascensional dificrence) ==i? Ian d’ iRn S, where is the latitude of 
the station and 8 is the sun’s declination. 

Rough rules for the calculation of the eclipses first occur in this SiddhdnUi. 
The lunar ecliptic limit is stated to be 13° and the sum of the semi-diameter of 
the moon and the shadow is assumed to be 55'. The dilfcrcncc of their semi- 
diameters is 21'. Hence the semi-diameter of the moon is 17' and that of the 
shadow 38'. 

In the treatment of solar eclipses wc find the parallax in longitude expressed 
in time, i.e. the time by whiclt the observer’s apparent instant of conjunction 

differs from the instant of the new moon, and given as 


ghatikds,'wh.^v&ontghalikd~^ of a day and the horizontal parallax oi‘any 


planet is supposed to be jg of its daily motion. This is also a very imprecise 

rule. The sum of the semi-diameters of the moon and the sun was assumed 
to be 35'. Hence the diameter of the .sun was taken as 18'. 

The foregoing is a fairly complete account of the Paulisa-siddhania as given 
in the Padea-siddhdtitikS, It does not hint at the cpicyclic theory, but it shows 
distinct improvement on the Vdii^lha-siddhdnta^ The Paulih-siddhanta seems to 
have drawn much of its material from the Greek or Babylonian system of 
astronomy. 
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The Romaka-iiddhdnla as sumniaiized by Vaiahaniilnia in his Pama- 
siddlidnlikd bears a foicign name and icprcsenls peihaps the sum total of Greek 
astronomy transmitted to India. According to Varrihamihiia, the luni-solar 
juga of the Romaka-siddkdnta comprises 2,850 years in which there are 1,050 
adhimdsas and 16,547 omitted lunar days. From this it is inferred that there 
are 1,040,953 civil days and 3,520 synodic months in 2,850 years. The year 
thus consists of exactly 365 days 14' 48", as accepted by Ptolemy. The length 
of the sytrodie month is equal to 29 days 31' 50"5"' 37'» which is 29-5305816 
days. According to Ptolemy, the length ol’the synodic month is equal to 29 days 
31' 50"'8'"20‘''. The Romaka synodic rxronth agrees more closely with that of 
the Aiyabhallya, according to which its length is equal to 29-530582 days. 

3031 

The length of the anomalistic month is expressed as jjjj- days, i.c. 27-554 

days. The mooir’s motion in anomaly per day is equal to 13° 3' 53" 58'" 55'’^ 
SP 45v'. According to Ptolemy it is 13° 3' 53" 56"' 29"' 38'' 38''*. It is evident 
that in respect of (he lengths of the synodic and anomalistic months the PauliSa- 
and Romaka-siddhdntas, and the Arjabhatija arc very nearly in agrecnrenl. The 
longitude of the sun’s apogee is staled in the Romaka-siddhdnta to be 75°, but 
Ptolemy gives it as 65° 30' and Aryabha^,a I as 78°. For purposes of comparison, 
the following equations of (he centres of the sun and moon for their anomalies 
at intervals of 15° as given in the Romakasiddbdnta and by Ptolemy are listed. 
As can be readily seen, the equations for the sun agree very closely, but this 
is not so for those for the moon. 


Anomaly 

15° 

30“ 

45° 

60° 

75° 

o 

0 

Rotnaka 







Equation of centie 






Sun 

34'4-2" 

68'37" 

98'39“ 

122'49" 

137'5" 

143'23" 

Moon 

1°H-' 

2°25' 

3°27' 

4°15' 

4°44' 

4°56' 

Ptolemy 







Equation of centre 






Sun 

35' 

69' 

97'30'' 

12T 

136' 

143' 

Moon 

1°11' 

2°19' 

3°19'30" 

4°8' 

4“49'30" 

4°59' 


In the Romaka-siddhdnta the revolutions of the moon’s nodes are stated to be 
24 in 163,111 days. One revolution thus takes 6,796 days and 7 hours. This 
figure according to Ptolemy is about 6,796 day:si and 11 hours, while Aryabhata 
puts it at 6,794-749511 days. The rule for parallax in longitude is the same as 
in the PaulUa-siddhdnta. The rule for parallax in latitude is expressed in the 
following equation: 
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Parallax _ Moon ’s daily motion ^ j? sin (zcnilli distance of nonagcslmal) 
in latitude 15 ' 

Evidently the horizontal parallax of the moon is to be calculated as ol the 

daily motion, Phe greatest latitirdc of the rtroon is taken irr the llo?niik(i-iiddIi5nlti 
to be 270', as in all the Siddhdntas. According to Ptolemy, however, this is 
about 5“ or 300'. The mean semi-diameters of the sun and the moon are 
recorded as 15' and 17' respectively, while Ptolemy states them to Ire 15'40" 
and I7'40". 

The Suija-siddhanta as it has come down to us seems to have had a precursor 
with the same title belonging to the period c. a.d. 400. A summary ol a work 
bearing this name appears in the Paiita-siddhanlika. But i( cannot be taken to 
represent the Surya-siddhdnta. Since Varahamihira’s summary of the Silija- 
siddhanta does not give us the exact contents of the old text, it is rrecessary to 
try to find the oldest strata in the version that has come down to us. In the 
second chapter of this version there arc two distinct planetary Ihcorics, of which 
the first is a crude one, the second beirrg the rrgular epicyclic theory. The 
first few stanzas of this chapter are as follows: 

‘Forms of time, of invisible shape, stationed in the zodiac, called the 
conjunction (jighmea), apsis {rnandocca), atrd the node {paid), ai'c the causes of 
the motion of the planets. The planets, attached to these beings (positions) by 
cords of air, are drawn away by them with the right and left hand, forward 
or backward, according to nearness, towards their own jfiaccs. A wind, more¬ 
over, called provector (pravaha) impels them towards their apices {itcca); being 
drawn away backward and forward, they proceed by a varying motion. When 
the planets, drawn away by their apices, move forward in their orbit, the 
amount of motion so caused is called their excess {dhana)', when they move 
backward, it is their deficiency 

What has been stated above represents a system of astronomy which 
preceded the epicyclic one and is quite distinct from it. According to this 
system, the ucca is of two classes. The first, mandocca (apsis), in the case of the 
sun and the moon where the angular motion is slowest, means the apogee; 
and in the case of other planets it is the aphelion point of the orbit. The other 
type of ucca is slghrocca (the apex of quick motion or the conjunction), which 
ill the case of the superior planets coincides with the mean place of the sun, 
and in that of the inferior planets is an imaginary point moving round the 
earth with the same angular velocity as the angular velocity of the planet 
round the sun. Its direction from the earth is always parallel to the line joining 
the sun and the inferior planet.^i Pala means the ascending node of the orbit, 

'^SAya-siddhSnta, n.l-S (trans, Burgess, CalcuUa University, 193S), 

tmid., 1.29; XIU5-B7. 
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Tiic Action oi mandotcas on the mean position of liie planets may be explained 
Llius. Let UIMNAI' (Fig. 5.1) be the circuLiioibitof the sunoi the moon round 



Fig. 5.1 

the. earth E; and let U bo the position of the god of mandocca who is supposed 
to be sitting facing E, tlic earth. When the mean planet is anywhere at M 
in the half circle of UMN^ it is drawn to a point F which is nearer to U. The 
puU, or rather the displacement, is MP and negative. Heirce, according to 
this theory, the equation of the cenU’c is negative from the apogee U to the 
perigee jV- In the otiicr half circle NP'U, the pull is exerted by the left hand, 
the mean planet M' is drawn forward to the point P', and the equation of the 
centre is now po.sitive. Thus so far as the character of the equation is concerned, 
this tliooiy was deemed sufficient. The mean motion was thought to be pro¬ 
duced by the planets being beaten by asterisms. The strings of air by which 
the god of apogee produced the displacements were given the name pravaha. 
It is further evident that the ideas of‘attraction’ and the consequent ‘displace¬ 
ment’ were not fully distinguished. To sum up, tliis represents a system of 
astronomy which recognized Only the inequalities due to apsis and tabulated 
the equations according to the position of the mean planet relative to the 
apogee. The other planetary inequality was considered to take place under 
the attraction of the god of Bghra or the quick apex, The older theory tells us 
that this god also dx'aws the planet towards himself. This is separately illustrated 
for inferior and superior placets iri the following paragraphs. 

Sighra oj inferior plamts: Tet E, /?, and V (Fig. 5.2) he the respective positions 
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of the earth, the sun, and an infeiior planet in supciior conjunction. Irom the 
line EfIO, cut off £5 equal to HV, the radius of the oibit of V; then S is the 
position of the sighia of V. After some days let E' and V' be the icspective 
positions of the earth and the infeiior planet. From E' draw E'S' equal and 
parallel to f/Pj then 5' is the new position of the sighra. 



The inferior planet is seen fiom E' in the diicction E'V. The Egfm god 
has, as it were, drawn the mean inferior planet from the direction E'll to the 
direction E'V, and the displacement produced is measured by the arc HM 
shown in the figure and is in (he direction of 5"; the line E'H is, as it were, 
turned towards E'S' to the position E'V. In other positions of iJ, F, and S 
the displacements due to aghra arc also readily explained. 

Sighra of superior planets : Let E, H, and J (Fig, 5.3) be the respective positions 
of the earth, the sun, and a superior planet at conjunction. Let E' and J' be 
the positions in the respective orbits of the earth and superior planet after 
some days. The superior planet is now seen in the direction E'J' from E'. 
From E' draw E'O parallel to EHJ, and E'J^ equal and parallel (o IIJ'. 
Here the iighra is H. Hic planet, instead of being seen in the direction 
is actually seen from E' in the direction E'f. This displacement due to the 
iighra H is represented by the angle J'E'f or the arc J^M shown in the figure. 
The turning of the f into the position E'J' is (owards £7/of the iighra. 

Similarly, in other positions of E, H, and J, the displacements due to iighra 
are readily explained in the diagram (Fig. 5,3). 

It is evident that the imagined displacements due to this god of iighra 
are always towards himself and are sometimes positive and sometimes negative. 
This state of dcveloi^ment of astronomy gives a picture of the older planetary 
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theory ai the Su}ya~nddhdnta legarding the picsumed acUoa of the gods of 
manda and sfgha on the motion of the planets. It is apparently pre-epicyclic. 
It shows that bolh the planetaiy inequalities were sepaiatcd, hovv^socvei imper- 
fccl this separation might have been. 



The action of the pdla^ or ascending nodes on planetaiy movements is thus 
described in the Swya-siddhdnta (tI.6-8): 

Tn like manner, also, the node Rahu by its proper (own?) force causes 
the deviation in latitude [viksepa) of the moon and the other planets, north- 
ward and southward, from their point of declination (apahama)- When in the 
half orbit behind the planet, the node causes it to deviate northward; when 
in tlic half orbit in front, it draws it away southward, In the ease of Mercury 
and Venus, however, when the node is thus situated with regard to the con¬ 
junction {nghra)y these two planets arc caused to deviate in latitude, in the 
manner stated, by the attraction exerted by the node upon the conjunction 

In the ease of the inferior planets a very great advance was made when 
their cclcslial latitude was recognized as depending on the distance of the 
Jiglm from tJie node. This step must have had a long history behind it which 
is now lost. The SRrya-skldhdnta (11.12-13) speaks of different kinds of planetary 
motions. As translated by Burgess, it says that "^thc motion of the planets is 
of eight kinds, retrograde {dakra)^ somewhat retrograde [(immkTa)^ transverse 
{kutila)^ slow {m^ffda)^ very slow {mandatarcL)^ even (sama)^ also very swift 
[alUlghra) and that called swift [ilghra). Of these, the very swift, the swift, the 
slow, the very slow, and the even are forms of the motion called direct [rjii); 
the somewhat retrograde is retrograde.'^® These eight ways of planetary motion 

concludiag* portion of tho kst sUnjca doea not appear to bavo ieen properly trartalatod 
by Burgess. Tho last seutcoce should have been: ‘W^at am retrograde motions have been enumer¬ 
ated in proximity to mupqki^a matiou/ The bst stanza means that the last fivl? Sorts of motion 
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may reasonably be considered as a relic of a forgoUen hisloiyol Indian asU on- 
omy* These arc referred to by Brahinagu 2 :>ta.^^ The Panca-siddlidniikd (XVIII) 
while describing tlie course of phxiicts (gmhaana) speaks of the vakra and am- 
vakra molionSj the latter motion taking place when the planet is rcarliing 
the next statiozxary point. 

The planetary theory, accoiding to the czldcr strata of iiiforniatioa found 
in the Smya-siddhantay Avas based on recoids deiivcd frc)ni observations with 
the help ofwhich the positions of planets could be ascertained to a certain degree 
of approximation. Jt undoubtedly contained methods of calculating* the eclipses 
and solving some problems in sphciical astronomy, but we have no way ol 
knowing what these methods were. Tire old Sfirya-siddhdnta d<wcloped in India 
about A.D, 400 and very probably held its place of honour till a.b. 499 when 
Aryabhata I began to (each the epicyclic astronomy,-^ 

ARYAiniATA r 

Scientific Indian astronomy dates from the year a.d. 499 when Aryabhata 1 
of Kusnmapura (Patalipulra or Patna) began to teach astronomy to his pupils. 
Amongst his direct pupils^ mention may be made of Pandurahgasvaniin, 
Latadeva, and Nihsahka. One Bhaskara, whom we shall refer to as Bhaskara ], 
was perhaps also a direct pupil of Aryabhata I; or lie might have been a pupil 
of liis direct pupils. Bhaskara 1 was the author of the Laghubhdskanya and the 
Mahdbhdskanya which treat of Aryabhata's system of astronomy. He also 
wrote a commentary on the Iryabhatlya, He is mentioned by Prthudaka in 
his commentary on the Brdhnui^phnla-siddhdnia (X.26) of Brahmagupta. Among 
the direct pupils of Aryabhata I, Latadeva, expounder of the old Romaka- 
and Fatdiia-siddhdntas^ got the appellation of sarva-siddhdnta-giiru^ i.c, teacher 
of all the systems of Siddhantas. No mention of his pupils of lesser fame is 
found in any available works. Aryabhata I was original in the construction 
of his new science. He was the author of two distinct systems of astronomy, 
the aud(ytka and the drdhardtnka. In the first, the astronomical day begins at 
the mean sunrise at Lanka, and in the other, it begins at the mean midniglit. 
The Ayahhatjya teaches the audayika system, and the Khaplakhddyaha the 
drdhardtnka system. A comparison of the astronomical constants of the Greek 

enumerated in the twelfth stariza are direct and the first tlucc arc rctrograclr, Buigcsb’H o1)3crva» 
tion on tins is worth quoting. He says: ‘This minute classification of the phases of a pLulet's mplion 
is quite gratuitous so far as this Siddhanta is concerned, fpr the terms here given do not occur afterward 
in the We think he could have aho said that the conception of the gods of manda and ^^hra for 
explaining ’planetary inequalities was equally so. 

mrahnmpJmta-^siddMnta, XX,9; sec also the Brhat^aMH ¥111.1546 and BhattotpaIa*s com¬ 
mentary thereon. 

^^Smjorsmsnta, trans. E. Eurgc$s, Intixtcluclion by P.C. Sen Gupta (Galculta Umvenity, 1935), 
p. xxviii * ' 
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and the Indian sy^Lems points unmistakably to the conclusion that the Indian 
constants determined by Aryabhata I and his successois aic in almost ah 
cases diJTcrcnt fiom those of the Greeks. As regards doctrine, the material 
available at present makes it imposbible to ascertain which part of it also belongs 
to the Indian astronomers. 

Theoiy of Planeiaiy Motionsi Aryabhata teaches his theory of planetary 
motions as follows: 'All planets move in eccentric orbits at the mean rates 
of angular motioiij in the diiectioii of the signs ol the zodiac from their apogees 
(or aphelia) and in the opposite direction from their ilghweeas* The eccentric 
circles of planets arc criual to their conccntrics, and the centre of the eccentric 
is removed from the centre of the earth. The distance between the centre of 
the earth and the ccntj*e of the eccentric is equal to the radius of the planet’s 
epicycle; on the rircumfcrencc (of either the epicycle or the eccentric) the 
planet undou])tedly moves with the mean motion.’^® 

(a) Eccentric Circle CoiiUruction: It was known that the planets move unh 
formly in circles round the earth. If the motion appeared to be variable, 
it was due to the fact that the centres of such circles (i.e. the eccentric circles) 
did not coincide with the centre of the earth. To illustrate the point, let E 
(Fig. 5.4) represent the centre of the earth and/ITMrcprcsent the sun’s circular 
oibit or couccniric; let A and P be tlie apogee and the perigee respectively. 
Froxn EA^^ cut off PXJ equal to the radius of the sim^s epicycle. With G as the 
centre and with the radius equal to EAi describe the eccentric 4'P'5, cutting 
PA and PA produced at P' and A\ Here /i' and P' are the real apogee and 
perigee of the sun’s orbit. Let PM and FS be any two equal arcs measured 
from P and P', 


a' 



Fig. 5,4 

KalakHydi 1740; see also Bralimasphu^a-siddfmla^ XlV* I0-J2 and Siddhdnta^dtrmui^h 
Oolddh^djyaf 5 . 740 ^ 32 , 
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The idea is that the mean planet M and the apparent sun S move simul¬ 
taneously fiorn P and P' in the counter-clockwise direction along the concentric 
and the eccentric circle respectively. They move with the same angulai motion 
and arrive simultaneously at M and iS*. In the above fjgur(‘ EM and C9 arc 
parallel and equal, hence MS is equal and parallel to EC. Let Sli l:ie drawn 
perpendicular to EM. The angle PEM is tlic mean anomaly and the angle 
P'ES the true anomaly; the angle SEM is the ecjuation of the centre and is 
readily seen to be + fiom P* to A* and —‘from A' \o P\ TJius as regards the 
character of the equation, the eccentric circle is quite right. We now lorn 
to examine how far it is true as to the amount. 

Let the angle SEM he denoted by E and the angle PEM—ihe angle P'CS^ 0. 

EF=CP'=ai EC^MS-^P; then tan E - ~ - 

HE a—p cos 0 

E ^ Asin 0 + sin 2 B + sin 3 0+.... 

Now the true value of E in elliptic motion is givexi"® by 

i ~ 2 0 -|- sin 'AO \ , 

Ifwc now put — =^2e — , as a hist appioxinnUion — 

(I ^ a 

t" 

Hence - =2e‘-*, which is greater than e~ by | e^. 

In the case of tlie sun, if tiic value of p be correctly taken, the error in the 
co-cfficient of the second term becomes + 3'; similarly, in the case of the 

moon the cotTesponding error becomes + 8'. Again, if the centre of the 

a 

eccentric ciicle is the empty focus of the ellipse; i.c. the ancient astronomers 
assumed the planets to be moving with iinifoim regular motion round the 
empty focus. This was not a bad approximation. 

Also, ES^r^EH approximately. 

r:=^a (1-- cos 6>). 

Butin elliptic motion^^ 
cos 6). 

Hence the error is not very considerable here either. This is the way in 
whidi the ancient astronomers, both Greek and Indian, sought to explain 
the mequalities in the motion of the sun and the moon. In the case ol the moon, 

Godfiay, A Treatise m Aitrmmy (Macmillan St Co., 1894), p, 149. 
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Uu'sc astronomers took tJie co-effident 2e — ^ =300' nearly; the modern value 

ol it is 377' nearly. The reason for this is that the moon was observed correctly 
only at the times ol ccli]>ses/‘^® During the eclipses or syzygies the cvcction 
term ol the moon’s equation diminishes (numcucally) the principal elliptic 
tcnii by about 76', 

(b) EpicydicConslniciion: Planetary motion under the epicyclic construction 
may be explained thus: I.et AMP (Fig, 5.5) be the circular orbit of the sun 
having the centre of the earthy as the centre. Let the diameter AEP be 
the apse line, A be the apogee, and P the pex’igec. Let Af be the mean position 
of the sun in the orbit. With M as the centre, describe the epicycle UNS 
which cu(s EM at W. Extend EM to cut the epicycle UNS at U. Now the 
construetion for finding .S', the apparent sun, is given thus: Make angle UMS^ 
angle MEA ; the arc US is measured clockwise, whereas the arc AM is measured 
counter-clockwise. 

From this construction MS is parallel to EA> Along EA towards the apogee 
Aj measure EC equal to MS^ the radius of the epicycle. Then CS is a constant 
length and C a fixed point. Hence the locus of S is an equal circle with the 
ccntiT at C. Thus both (i) the eccentric and (ii) the epicycle and the con¬ 
centric combined lead to the same position and orbit of S, It is thus clear 
that the two assumed constimctions shown in Figure 5.5 give the same position 



trails, P. G. Sen Gupta (Calcutta XJuiveriky, 1934), p. 162. 
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for a planet. The cccenU'ic-circlc construction appears to Jiave preceded the 
cpicyclic construction. 

With regard to the five superior planets—Merciay, hlars^ Jiipitcrj 

and Saturn—Aryabliata I and other Indian astumoincrs give only one method 
for finding the apparent geocentric position. Each of these “^star planets’ is 
believed to have a twofold planetary inequality: (i) the inequality of the 
apsis and (ii) the inequality of the sighra. With regard to the superior planets, 
the sighra apogee or the righyocca coincides with the mean position of tlic sun. 
As Varahamihira obscives: ^Of the other planets beginning with Mars, the 
sun is the so-called iighraP 

Let AMSP (Fig. 5.6) be the concentric of which the centre i? is the same 
as that of the earth; be the eccentric chcle of the apsis of a superior 



A* 


planet of wMch the centre is C\ A, M, S, P be respectively the apogee, mean 
planet, direction of the Jighta, and perigee in the concentric; and .4', Mi, P' 
be respectively the apogee, position of the planet as corrected by the equation 
of the apsis, and perigee in the eccentric. The arc AM^^^arc A’M,; MM is 

parallel and equal to EC. Thus both the eccentric and the concentric are of 
the same radius. 

Here, the mean planet AA in the concentric is taken to be deflected to M, 
owing to the true motion in the eccentric circle. Join EMi, cutting the con- 

XVILI. 
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oenttir at Ma. Now let ES be joined and let S' be Liken along ES, so that 
ES' _ slg/ira periphery of the planet in degrees 
ES " 360 ^ 

_ sun’ s mean distance from the earth 

planet’s mean distance fiorn the sun or the earth 

ES' thus determined is ctilled the radius of the Sigkra epicycle of the superior 
planet. 

With S' as the centre and the radius equal to ES or EA, let us describe a 
circle which is called the Jighra cccentricj cutting ES produced at 5". Now 
niciisure the arc in the eccentric cqu.il to SAE in the concentric. The 

apparent supetior planet is seen in the direction EM^ from the earth. This is 
the construction used in Indian astronomy for calculating the geocentric 
longitude of any star planet. 

It is evident that in the case of a superior planet the eccentric which has 
S' for the ceirtrc and whose radius—i?d—R—the standard radius for any 
circular orl)it—is the mean orbit of the planet and that S' is the mean position 
of the sun. In other words, in the case of a superior planet the eccentric 
represents the mean orbit round the sun. If the parallelogram CES'C is con¬ 
structed, then an equal circle described with C as the centre is the apparent 
eccentric, orbit of the superior planet. 

In the actual method for calculating the geocentric longitude of a 'star 
planet’ there are four operations, the first two of which have the eflect 
of changing the arc A4A or rather the point A.^^ The last two operations relate 
to the two displacements and We have here followed solely 

the construction by the eccentric circles; the same geocentric position of a 
superior planet can as well be obtained by the cpicyclic construction. 

In describing the method of finding the position of an inferior planet we 
shall follow the cpicyclic construction only. Let E (fig, 5.7) be the centre of the 
earth, AMS the orbit of a mean inferior planet or the mean sun, EA the direction 
of the apogee of apsis, and ES the direction of the Mghra. The inequality of the 
apsis takes the mean geocentric planet from M to so that is parallel 
to EA. Let jE'Mj, be joined, cutting the concentric at ifg; is taken as the 
centre of the tighra epicycle, or the real circular orbit in which the apparent 
planet moves. With as the centre and the radius of the inferior planet’s 
Bghra epicycle as radius, the circle NVU is described which is here the ilghra 
epicycle or the real circular orbit. In it the radius M^V is drawn paraUel to 
ES', then V is the geocentric position of the inferior planet. Here the first 
displacement, MUu is due to the inequality of apsis and is for finding the 

oop. d. of tkeDspatlnmi of Letters,VcA, XVI (OatcuUa 

University, 1927), pp. .36-39. , , 
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position of Afo, the centic of the chcuJ;u' oihit. llic iden \Viis lli<it tlic 
apparent planet moved in a circular orbit ol which the centre was very neat 
the mean position of the sun. The first operation in this construction was 
calculated to determine the centre of this so-called circular orbit of an inferior 
planet. 

V 



The iighra of an inferior planet moves round the earth at the .same mean 
rate in which the inferior planet moves round the sun; hence the line ES 
in the figure is always parallel to the line joining the Sun to the mean helio¬ 
centric inferior planet, and in our construction it is parallel to 

Spherical Astrononyp: The theory of spherical astronomy of Aryabhata 1 is 
contained in the Golapdda section of the AryabhaUya. Aryabhata I explained the 
methods of representing planetary motions in a celestial sirhcre. Such terms as 
prime vertical, meridian, horizon, hour circle, and equator are defined in this 
section. Aiyabhata I was the first Indian astronomer who referred to the 
rotation of the earth to explain the apparent diurnal motions of the fixed stars. 
Some of the stanzas of the Golapdda dealing with spherical astronomy together 
with six of the equations on the subject as found in the Golapdda are discussed 
below. The first two of these rules are as follows: 

! \ n - -n k ^ CDS ca KR sin I 

(i) it sin K.A. =j ~ 


(ii) R sin S 


R cos S 

A sin w Xi? sin I 


R 


VoL XVII, pp, 35-36, 
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'I'licse arc the two equations for finding the right ascension and declination 

of any point on the ecliptic of which the longitude is L Here co and S are re« 

speclivcly the obliquity of the ecliptic and the declination ofthe point. The fiist 

rule is given in stanza 25 of the Golapdda which also hints at the second. 

'J'lie third rule, occurring in stanza 26, states: 

,...x />,• / . 1 > i2xi2 sin sin S 

(nij R sm (ascensional difference) = n--;—^--- 

^ R cos <f}XR cos 8 

Here <[) is tlic latitude of the station and S is the siin^s declination. The tliree 
aforementioned rules, coupled with stanza 27 of the Golapdda^ indicate the 
method by which the duration of the lising of the signs of the zodiac may be 
founds 

According to the fourth rule as given in stanza 28 of the Golapdda: 

(iv) R sin (altitude of the sun) = 

R sin (time from sunrise) xR cos S xiJ cos p 

This IS a rough equation connecting the altitude of the sun and the time that 
has elapsed since sunrise.^^ Stanza 29 shows the method of finding the Mkvagra, 
which led to the correct altazimuth equation by subsequent writers, specially 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskara II. 

The next two equations which were correctly obtained by Aryabhata I 
are given in stanzas 30 and 31 of the Golapdda as follows: 

. , y, . , , 1. T ^ R^in CO xRsin I 

(v) it sin (sun s amplitude) — — Reo s ep ^—’ 

(vi) R sin (altitude ofthe sun in the prime vertical) 

R s in (oXR sin I xR cos 
R cos pxRnn <l> 


Stanzas 33 and 34 of the Golapdda contain the rules for parallax in longitude 
and latitude as given by Aryabhata I. But they arc not intelligible owing to the 
faulty text. Stanza 35 explains how to perform the drkkama^^ operations. The 
rule for dk^a drkkama is approximately correct, while that for dyana drkkama 
is wrong. Stanzas 39 and 40 accurately express the angular diameter of the 
earth’s shadow at the moon’s orbit^ and 41 and 42 show the method of finding 


®®The correct equation, ocqut'ring in ihc Patica-siddMntihd (iV*45-47), wa'i presumably first found by 
Aryabhata’s pupils. 

^^^>(kkama denotes aalronomical operations to find the longitude of odeut point of the ecUptio 
which rises simuitancously with a planet. The process is divided into two parts*. <iwrt«nnd dtkkmm^n 

The first relates to the traiisformation ofthe celestial longitude and latitude of the planet into what 
are called the politr longitude and polar latitude in Indian astronomy. In this case, the poht longihide 
is th e orient ecliptic point for the observer on the equator. The second 'process reduces the polar longi*^ 
tude oft be planet to the orient point of the ecliptic point at die latitude of the observer and ja called ^ 
dfkkanmi The Hustis due to the obliquity of the ecliptic and the second to the latitude of the 
observer* 
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half durations ol eclipses and ol total obscuiatioii. As Aryabhatas lule for 
ajana d\kluma is incoiiect, his udc foi ayma valana is also incoriecl. 


\’ARAHAMIIIIRA, BRAHMAGUPTA, AND OTHERS 

Vaiahaniihira’s icclaclion of the old Surya-sidd/icmla is a wholesale bon owing 
from the d)dha)aluka system of astionomy of Aryabhala I.®* But his work is 
valuable from the viewpoint of the history of Indian astronomy. He numtions 
the names of the following astronomers who preceded him: Lfitadcva or 
Latacarya, who was a direct pupil of Aryabhata I ; Siriihaeat ya, of whom we 
know very little except that he considered the astronomical day to begin from 
sunrise at Laiika;*^ Aryabhata I; Pradyumna, who studied the motions ol Mars 
and Saturn; and Vijayanandin, who made special observations of the planet 
Mercury.®® According to the ahmasphuta-siddhanta (XI. 48-51), Vijayanandin 
was the author of a work called the Vdsistha-siddhdnta, perhaps a revision of the 
old Vdshtha-siddhdnta of the Panca-siddhanlikd. It is not quite certaiir whetluT 
Pradyumna and Vijayanandin preceded Ai'yabhata I. 

Brahmagupta (b. a.d. 598) wrote his Brdhniasplwta-iiddhdnta in c. a.d. G28 
and his Khandakhddyaka in a.d. 665. The second work gives easier methods of 
computation of the longitude of planets according to Aryabhata’s drdhaiditiha 
system of astronomy. In his first workhe has corrected all the erroneous methods 
of Aryabhata I and has in more than one place corrected the longitude ol' the 
nodes, apogees, and other astronomical elements of planets. Indeed, after 
Aryabhata I the next name of signifrcaucc is undoubtedly Brahmagupta, who, 
coming 125 years after the former, did not furd murh scope for the i’urlher 
development of Indian astronomy. Thus beiirg jealous of the groat fame of 
Aryabhata I, he made some unfair criticisms of his work. Besides his corrections 
of Aryabhata’s system, Brahmagupta’s other chief achievements in his 
Brahmasphuta-siddhdnta conshtcAin: (i) finding the instantaneous daily motion of 
planets affected by both the nianda and dtghra inequalities (II); (ii) ascertaining 
the correct equations for parallax in longitude and latitude (V.2-5); (iii) 
working out the altitude of the sun on the S.E. and S.W. verticals on any day 
(III.54-56); (iv) determiiring more correct equations for the drklamas (VL5~4) ; 
and (v) giving a more correct expressronfor the valanas (IV.16“18). In addition, 
in his Kha^dalJiadyaka (IX.8,12-13) he demonstrated the more correct method 
of interpolation by using the second differences. Indeed, his methods have been 
accepted by all the subsequent famous astronomers like Bhaskara II and have 
been incorporated into redactions of the Siddhdntas, 

Brahmagupta mentions two writers, Srisena and Vispucandra, w-'ho were 


XV, 18 , 

XVIII. 62. 
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I'c.spcci ivcly tile .uitUois ol new itimsIs oI ihc Romaka-‘iind Vdsiilha-iitldhdntas. 
J5oUi tlic.sc writers lived alter Aryabhata I, as they borrowed much from him. 

THE ORIGINALITY OP INDIAN ASTRONOMY 

Concepts oi scientific astiononiy in India were not borrowed wholesale fiotn 
either Babylonian or Greek science. In planetary theory, for instance, the 
term Rghm or the ‘apex of quick motion’ has not the same meaning as ‘conjunc¬ 
tion’ with which it has been identified. Then the term mandocca, the ‘apex of 
slowest motion’, does not mean a point farthestfrom the earth as ‘apogee’ does, 
though ucca means ‘a high place’. Thus the meanings of the terms sighrocca and 
mandocca show some originality of thinking by Indian astionomcrs. We are not 
suggesting, however, that the Indian epicyclic astronomy as it was developed 
by Aryabhafa I and his pupils was uninfluenced by Baliylonian and Greek 
sciences. But the problem of discerning how far the Indian astronomers were 
original as regards planetary theory appears insurmountable. As we have already 
said, they were sSlrakdras or writers of aphorisms who stated only their results 
but not the methods by which they obtained them. These methods were at 
first transmitted through generations of teachers, and in the course of ages they 
were lost. Aryabhapi I furnished only one stanza {Golapdda, 48) regarding his 
astronomical methods, which says: ‘The day-maker has been determined from 
the conjunction of the earth (or the horizon) and the sun; and the moon from 
her conjunctions with tlie sun. In the same way, the “star planets” have been 
determined from their conjunctions with the moon.’*^ No other Indian astrono¬ 
mer has left us anything of the Indian astronomical methods. In a.d. 1150 
Bhiiskara II tried to explain how the number of sidereal revolutions of ‘planets’ 
could be verified,but his expositions arc not satisfactory and arc in places 
faulty. There is no doubt that Greek astronomy came to India before the time 
of Ai'yabhata I. Varahamihira has given us a summary in his Panca-siddhdntikd 
^of what was known by the name of the Romakasiddhdnta, but notliing of the 
epicyclic theory is found in it. A verbal transmission of that theory together 
with that of a few astronomical terms from a foreign country was quite possible. 
It must be said to the credit of Indian astronomers that they determined all the 
constants anew. Even in the lunar theory, Manjula (a,d. 932) discovered the 
second inequality and Bhaskara TI the third inequality, viz, ‘variation’,®* The 
Indian form of ‘evcction equation’ is much better than that of Ptolemy and 

•Tt has been shown in a study of the above stanza that by these inellioda the sidereal periods of the 
sun. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, as well as the synodic month arid hence the sidereal mondis, may be 
deternuned. Also the geocentric sidereal periods of Mercury and Venus may be found to be the same as 
the sidereal period of the sun. See SuUftin of the Calctithe Math^tnottcal Sodety, Vol. XII, No, 8. i 

^^Siddhanttt’-Siromafiis GrabugafiCa, Bbogoifudhy^a, 1.5 and commentary thereon. 

^'‘Kha^^akhadjraka, pp. 1C2-70. 
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stands on a par with that of Copernicus. It is froin some imperfections also that 
this originality may be established. For instance^ the (‘arly Indian astronomers 
recognized only one part of the equation of time^ viz. tliat due to the unequal 
motion of the sun along the ecliptic. It was only in a,d. 1028 that Sripati first 
discovered the pait of it which was due to the obliquity of the ecliptic.'^® In 
Greek astronomy ])oth the parts wcu’c detected by Ptolemy. Tii regard to the 
methods of spherical astronomy, the Indian astronomers were in no way indebted 
to the Greeks. The Indian methods were of the must elementary character, 
while those of Ptolemy were much advanced and more elegant. Yet the Indian 
astronomers could solve some problems wlterc Ptolemy failed. For instance*, 
they could find the time of day by altitude and the altitude from the sun’s 
aziinuth.^^ T'hus, although scientific Indian astronomy is dated much later 
than the time of Ptolemy, barring the mere idea of an cpicyclic theory coming 
from outside India, its constants and methods were all originaL 


ed. Babuaji Mtsra (Calcutta Unlvcisity), V^ol. I (1932), p. xii; Vol. 11 
(1947),pp, xxxiv-xxx.viii. 

G, Sen. Gupta, 'Greek and Hindu Methods in Spherical Astronomy’, Journal of the Department 
of Leliers^ Vol, XXI (Calcutta University, 1932). Sec also Khaiulakhadvakn^ pp, 172-93. 
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T he foregoing pages by Jate Professor P. G. Sen Gupta reproduced fiom the 
first edition of the Cultural Heritage of India were written in the thirties of the 
present century when our knowledge of Indian astronomy was largely confined 
to the works of Aryabhata I, Brahmagupta, Bhaskara II, and a few other 
ancient astronomers. Sen Gupta himself contributed significantly to our under¬ 
standing of ancient Indian astronomy through his woik on Vedic chronology; 
by editing, translating, and commenting upon the texts of Aryabhata I and 
Brahmagupta; and by writing various articles on the subject including an 
admhable introduction to Burgess’s translation of the Suija-siddhdnia published 
by Calcutta University, During the last forty to fifty years, specially after 
World War IT, several new astronomical manuscripts, both oiiginal works and 
commentaries, have been critically edited, translated, and commented upon 
by a number of able scholars in India and abroad throwing new light on the 
subject. It now appears that the oidgiiialily of Indian astionomy did not cease 
with the astronomical and mathematical productions of Bhaskara 11 in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, that both before and after him important 
works and commentaries were produced, and further tliai the medieval period 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, though largely marked by the 
secondary activities of* tlie commentators, did occasionally produce brilliant 
minds with significant contributions to their credit. 

PERIOD BETWEEN BRAHMAGUPTA AND BHA&KARA II 

Between the period of Brahmagupta and that of Bhaskara II, we must notice 
the works of Bhaskara I, Govindasvamin, Sankaranarayana, Aiyabliala IT, 
iSripati, and Satananda. 

Bhaskara I, who flourished around c.a.d. 600, was a contemporary of Brah¬ 
magupta and possibly the greatest exponent of Aryabhata^s audayika and 
drdhardlrika systems of astronomy* From stray and insufficient references in 
his works it is not possible to determine with certainty his place of birth. His 
association with both the A,^maka country in South India, possibly Kerala, 
and Saurastra in western India is equally probable. His fame rests on three 
works, namely, the Mahdhhaskanya^ the LaghubhSskanya^ and a rmrning 
commentary (blmya) on Aryabhata 1, Though based on Aryabhata’s system, 
the Mahabkaskartya is a full-fledged work dealing with (i) mean longitudes 
of planets and indeterminate analysis, (ii) methods of finding true longitudes 
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(in Chapters II and IV), (iii) the tlu'cc questions relating to time, place, and 
direction, and discussion of spherical trigonometry, latitudes, and longitudes 
ofjunclion stars, (iv) solar and lunar eclipses, (v) rising, setting, and conjunction 
of planets, (vi) astronomical constants taken from his master’s two systems, 
and (vii) lunar day and miscellaneous examples. He gives a nerv method called 
pralyabda-sodhana lor finding mean longitudes of planets, the conjunction points 
{iighra) of Venus and Mercury, and the moon’s perigee and node. He also gives 
a full discussion of the method of indeterminate analysis with numerous exam¬ 
ples and its relation with astronomical problems. The Laghubhdskarlya, as the 
name implies, is a shorter manual intended as a text for the beginner. 

Govindasvamin (r. 800-850) is mainly noted for his commentary on the 
Mahdbhaskarlja and, therefore, for his mastery of the Aryabhatan system. He 
was the court astronomer of King Ravivarman of Kerala. Besides the com¬ 
mentary, he is credited with an original work on astronomy and mathematics 
called Goiindahti of which references arc known but the original manuscript 
is still untraceable.^- Govindasvamin’s disciple and younger contemporary, 
Sahkaranarayana (c. 825-900), also rose to eminence through his commentary 
on the Laghubhdskanya, and was appointed chief court astronomer of Ravi¬ 
varman of the Gera dynasty of Kerala (possibly the same king who patronized 
Govindasvamin). 

Vate^vara (b. 880), whom al-Blruni referred to as Vittel war a in his India 
{Kildb Tahqiq md li-l-Hind), was another Aryabhatan scholar who flourished 
in North India. Wc learn from his own statement that he was the son of 
Mahadatta Bhatta, a native of Anandapura in the Punjab. His Siddhdnta is 
a voluminous work divided into three main sections, each subdivided into a 
number of chapters. It is well known that Brahmagupta in his Brahmasphula~ 
siddhdnta, written at a young age, indulged in invectives against Aryabhata 
for his sophisticated theories, e.g. the rotation of the earth and the equal division 
of the makdyuga, which occasioned bitter criticism of the Arab indologist and 
encyclopaedic scholar’ al-Biruni in spite of his overall admiration for Brahma¬ 
gupta. About 250 years later Vatesvara returned similar invectives against 
Brahmagupta in a full chapter(X).“ 

Aryabhata II (c, 950) did not have the merit of his namesake and illustrious 
predecessor. His Mahdsiddhdnta is a compendious work based largely on ortho¬ 
dox views, showhig some originality in the treatment of indeterminate equations. 
The reputation of versatile Sripati (c. 999), son of Nagadeva, is based on his 
(i) DhikoU, a Karana work on the Aryabhatlya, (ii) a fuller astronomical work 

^IC. V. Sarma, A of the Korala School of Hindu Astronomy (Visliveslivaranand Institute, 

Hoihiarpuc, 1972), pp. 44-45. 

®See Vapimra-siddhdnta, ed. Ram Swarup Sharma and Mukunda Mishra, Part I (Indian Institute 
of Astronomical and Eanskrit ResearcE, New Delhi, 1962). 
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entitled Siddhdnia-iekhara, and (iii) a mathematical treatise, Gnnitatilaka. He is 
credited with the discovery of the moon’s second inequality, Satananda (r. 
eleventh century) hailed from Puri in Orissa and wrote a Kara^a work called 
Bhdsvatl^ more or less in the style of the Surya-siddhdnta. This work enjoyed great 
popularity among the astronomers and almanac-makers of the eastern region. 

PERIOD FROM THIRTEEN TH TO EIGHTEEN I’ll CENTURY 

Despite a few original works, this period witnessed by and large the produc¬ 
tion of a number of commentaries and secondary works. It would, however, 
be unrealistic to characterize this period as one of commentaries only. This 
type of literature started appearing from the eighth or ninth century, if not 
earlier. Utjiala was a great commentator who specialized on Varahamihira. 
In tlic ninth century Prthudakasvamin {c, 860) produced two important com** 
mentarics on Brahmagupta, namely, the Brahmasiddhdnta-vdsandbhdsya and 
IGiandakhddyaka-divarana. In the same century Govindasvamin and Sahkara- 
narayana were popularizing in the South the works of Bhaskara I and thereby 
Aryabhata’s astronomical system. 

In the thirteenth century another Aryabhatan scholiast, Suryadeva Yajvan 
[c, 1191-1250) of the Nidhruva hailing from Kerala, produced a number 
of commentaries on the Aryahhatlya^ Manjula’s Lagkmndnasa^ and the works 
of Bhaslcara T. His commentary on Aryabhata has recently been published, 
in the critical edition of Aryabhatiya^ by the Indian National Science 
Academy on the occasion of the fifteen huncfredtli birth anniversary of the 
great savant, Suryadeva was also an asti'ologer of repute and commented on 
Varahamihira’s Mahdydtrd and Sripati’s Karmapaddhatu 

The fuLirtccntli and fifteenth centuries arc remarkable for the production 
of both commentaries and original woiks. ]\lahcndra Surl (r. 1320), a 
disciple of Madana Surl and native of Bhrgupura in North India, was one of the 
principal court astronomers of Firozsliah Tughluq. The Sur! family mastered 
the theory and technique of the astrolabe, the versatile astronomical instrument 
and computer of which we shall say more in what follows. This is borne out 
by the Tantraraja or Yantrardjagama compiled by Mahendra Suri from Persian 
sources, Malayendu Suit, his disciple, prepared a useful commentary on the 
tract* 

In the South (Kerala) flourished Madhava of Sangamagrama (g 1340« 
1425), who later on received the appellation ‘Master of Spherics’ {golavid). 
In his Vef}.vdwha he developed an easy and facile procedure for determining 
the true position of the moon every 36 minutes. The motion of the moon is 
not only the flustest among planets and stars, but is marked by maximum and 
rapid changes which render extremely d.ifHcult the determination of its correct 
position at any intermediate time during the day. He developed an accurate 
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mo 011-11111 e I no aics, correct to the second, which gradually became widely 
accepted by Kcialaii astronomers. Thi*? ingenious method became the subject 
of several tracts, c,g. the Cancha-sphukipti, Vetwdrohakriyd, and Drg-venvdrohakriyd, 
all anonymous, and another ivork, Venvdwhdskika^ ascribed to PuLumana 
Somayaji.3 jn the Vemdroha Madliava uses an epoch beginning from a.d. 1400 
on the basis of which his time lias been ascertained without much ambiguity^ 
The Vemdroha is not his only work, tic is credited with several other works 
such as the Lagmprakarana, a table of moon-mncraonics, Mahdjydnayana- 
prakdra^ Aladhyanwuiyana-prakdra^ Aganita^ Rud Aganita-pancdriga^ about the 
dclinite idcntilication of which some disputes still persist. 

Paramesvara (r. 1360-1455), another versatile astronomer and prolific 
commentator of Kerala, developed a drk system ol computation following 
Haridatta’s earlier parahita system with a view to ensuring better agreement 
between observations and theoretical computations, A disciple ol Rudra, 
he belonged to a family of astronomers who lived in the village of Allalur 
(A^vatthagrama, lat. 10° 15') near the confluence of the river Nila with the 
Arabian Sea. His original works include Digganita (1430), Goladipikd (1443), 
Vdkyakarana^ Grahandstaka^ Grahananiandana^ and Candtauhdyd-ganUa^ most of 
which are small but useful tracts. His detailed running commentaries on the 
A^yabhatiyay Mahdbhdskajfya, Laghnbhdskarlya^ Smya-siddhanta^ Laghumdnasa^ and 
Lildmil clearly show his mastery of traditional astronomy of the Siddhantic 
period and at the same time his inclcfatigable energy as a commentator. From 
the point of view of clarity and brevity of expression he was probably unrivalled. 

Paramesvara's son, Damodara {c, 1410-1510), imbibed his father's 
interest and scholarship in astronomy. Damodara's works have not yet come 
to light, but that he did write certain astronomical works is attested by the 
statements of his iUiistrious disciple Nilakanlha Somayaji (1444-1545). Nila-* 
kantha is also known by other titles such as 'Somasutvan', ‘Somasut', and their 
Malayalam version 'Gomalirih As a commentator and innovator, he attained 
widespread fame which compares well with that of Paramesveira, From the 
scanty biographical details given in the colophon of his commentary on the 
Ganita section of the Aryahhatlya and from a Malayalam work, Laghurdmdyanam^ 
we learn that he was a Namputiri of the Garga gotra and hailed from 
Srikundapura or Srikuiidagrama (Malayalam, Tr-k-kanli-yur) near Tirur 
in South Malabar, a place which in medieval limes rose to be an important 
scat of Sanskrit learning, specially astronomy and mathematics. As to his 
teachers, besides Damodara, he mentions another preceptor, Ravi, versed 
in Vedanta. In his Siddhanta-darpana he refers to these two teachers as follows: 
Siimaddamodaraih natvd bhagavantmii ravirii tathdlyatpra^dddnmayd labdham Jyotiscari- 
tmucyate (I bow down with reverence to my teachers Damodara and Ravi by 

*Sama, op. etV., p. 51. 
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whose grace I have acquired the knowledge of astronoiiiy which I am going 
to discuss here). 

Of the several works penned by Nflakanlha, special mention may be made 
of Golasdra (Essence of the Sphere), Sidclhdnta-darpam (Mirror of Astronomy)> 
Cmdracclidyd-ganita (Computations of the Moon’s Shadow), Tmtrasangraha 
(Collection of Astronomical Works), and Aryabhatlya-bhdsya (Commentary on 
the Aryabhaliya)^ Aforeover, he wrote commentaries on his OAvn Siddhanta- 
darpaj).a and Candrncchdyd-gariUa, Some other minor works of Nilakantha include 
the Grahana-nhiiaya (Delcrniination of Eclipses) and Sundarardja-prasnotlara 
(a debate with the Tamil astronomer Sundararaja on the method of vakyakarana 
and other astronomical procedures). And this by no means exhausts the list 
of his writings, some of which arc yet to be traced. 

Nilakantha’s commentary on the Aryahhatlya is a masterpiece despite several 
other commonlaries on this text by renowned astronomers like Bhaskara I, 
Pararnesvara, and Suryadeva Yajvan. He not only elucidated with singular 
clarity many cryptic verses composed in the sutra style, but expressed his 
profound admiration for Aryabhata for his insistence on periodic observations 
in order to ensure accuracy. The picture of Aryabhata which Nilakantha 
presents’, observes K* V. Sarma, ^is appropriately enough, that of an observer 
and experimenter* Referring to certain methods enunciated Aryabhata, 
Nilakantha says, ’^T'^hc princij>les have all been implied in (the stltm beginning 
with) the three words: The Sun through the conjunctions of the Sun and the 
Earth, (the A4oon) through the conjunctions of the Sim and the Aloon, etc..,. 
Employing the principles implied here, it is possible for the intelligent to 
conduct the experiments, duly.” Nilakantha is more explicit when he says: 
^Hcncc Aryabhata has composed his Siddhdnla only to exemplify the methods 
ol experimentation and expound the corpus of principles necessary therefor.”’^ 
Nilakantha himself kept up this spirit and advocated without reserve the im¬ 
portance of astronomical observations, specially duxing eclipses. He emphasized 
that such Vxperimentatiou should continue to be done by successive genera¬ 
tions of disciples and grand disciples’ {sisydiidn grahagatipanksSsdmarif^dpdda'- 
vameva Mslraprcyojamtn), 

Interestingly enough, Roger Billard in his recent computer studies of 
several Indian astronomical texts has confirmed that these texts were from 
time to time actually based on observations which were remarkably accurate 
for the times as also for the instruments then available. About Aiyabhata’s 

pp. 55-57* 

^fyoiimimmsds eel. K.V* Sarma (V.V.B. Institute of Sanskrit atidlndological Studies, Hosbiai^pur, 
1977). Nilakaiitha’s actual statements run as follows: (a) Padatmyemsahddyiiktayah pradarUtab 
yogdd dinahi(d rmnd^iyogadUii atroktdbhif^uUiblmvn buddhimadhUb sanyah partk^aipih kmlam 
(1)) Ta^\ndddryahhalali parik$apiakamm taiupc^ogiyuktikaldpam ca praddrhytiiimm dddMnlmh 
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observations he wiitcs: One cannot fail to notice tlie astonishing precision of 
these mean positions as a whole cUuing the pciiocl of their observations. TLliis 
precision ceitainly represented the limit ol accuracy of ancient astronomical 
nietlioclSj of the instruments in. use, and of the niatlicmatical models then 
available. That is to say, despite the speculation of system, Aryabhata 

is certainly one of the greatest figures in the history of astronomy.® 

In the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, although the extreme South—Kcrah) 
and Tamil countries—had the pride of place in astronomical rc^scarch and 
in keeping the subject alive through commentaries, the astronomers of countries 
south and north of the Vindhyas were no less active, Gahgadhara, author of 
Cmiduimana (1434), lived south of the Vindhyas and Makaranda of Varanasi, 
who compiled handy tables based on the Surya-siddhdntaj became popular 
with almanac-makers, as did Laksmidasa for his Ganitatattva-cinidmani (1500), 
a commentary on the Siddhanta-ihomani ^ of Bhaskara 11. AVe also hear of 
several families of astronomers and mathematicians, some of whom were pro¬ 
lific writers. Thus Jnanaraja {c, 1503), son of Naganatha, flourished at Partha-” 
pura, a small village on the Godavari, and wrote aii astronomical work, the 
Siddhdnta-sundara^ in eighteen chapters. His son Suiyadasa popularized LUdvafi 
and Bljaganita of Bhaskara II^ More versatile was Gunesa Daivajna (tf. 1507) 
of Nandigrama near Bombay, whose activities and range of scholarship can be 
gauged from his woiks such as Grahaldghava^ Brhattithi<inidmai}i^ LaghtUiihi- 
cirddmani^ and Siddhdnta-iiromariUvydkhyd, Divakara, a Maharashtrian Brahmana, 
son of Uama and student of Gaiie&r Daivajiia, founded a line of astronomers 
whose activities encompassed four generations,® The family hailed from 
Golagiama on the northern bank of the Godavari. Three of Uivakaraks .five 
sons, Visnu, Mallari, and Visvanatha, produced Karmra works and commen- 
tarics on the Grahddgjiam^ Smya-dddhanta^ and a few other works. Visvanatha 
was the most active of the five. Divakara’s grandson Nrsiihha (by Srikrsiia) 
worked at Varanasi and wrote commentaries on the Surya-siddhdnta and 
Siddhdnta-iimnaiii, Nrsiriiha (e. 1586) had four sons: Divakara, Kamalakara, 
Gopinatha, and Rai^ganatha, Kamalakara’s {c. 1616) fame rests on his 
Siddhanta-tatlvaviveka^ a voluminous exposition of the Suiya-siddhdnta written in 
verse in which was incorporated much material from Arab astronomical and 
geometrical texts. Raiiganatha {c. 1640) produced a running and detailed 

ne. manquera pas remarqusr Ve iomiante ptichion des ensmhies dc positions moyennes pendant 
la piriods des observations. Cdkpr0mn ^lait ceHainemeni a la limite des moyen^ de ra^bonomie ancknne^ h la 
Hmik de ses imtriiments el de ses modeles maiMmaiiques. Gkst h dire des h present qti*cn dipit de la spiculaiion ytfga, 
Aftyahhapi est eerimnemeni Vtm des grandes figures de Vkhtoire de Roger Billard, LVhffqHonjw 

InSenn? (&ole Frati^aisG d’Bxtreme-Odent, l^ari?, 1971), p, 83* 

^See S* N. ‘Asnoi^omy’, A Cmeise Wstory of l^twiee in fndiOf ed, t). M. Boscj S. N, Sen, and 

K V, Subbar^yappa (Indian National Science Academy, 1971), pp. 99flr, 

HHd. 
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commentary on (he Surya-iiddhanta, which was used by Burgess in prepailng 
his w'cll-known translations and notes. 

It is interesting to note that while Aryabhata was popular among, and 
dominated the astronomical thinking of, scholars in the South, the Surya- 
iiddlidnfa attracted the greatest attention of the astronomers of the North, 
"^rhe works ol Bhaskara II, Siddhanta-dirotnani, Lildvaii, and Bijagaiiita, were 
jjopular througliout India. By comparison, the neglect of Brahmagupta and 
his scholiasts and of a few other works of merit is not easy to understand. 

With Kamalakara and Rai\gaua(ha w^e step into the seventeenth century. 
From the time of Mahcndra Suri in the fourteenth century up to that of 
Kamalakara in llic seventeenth, during which some astronomers w'cre closely 
associated with tire House of Tughlucjs and later on of the Moguls, many 
opportunities arose for the exchange of astronomical and mathematical ideas 
between the two streams of scholarship, of which the fullest advantage was 
obviously not taken. In my judgement this poverty was due largely to India’s 
failure to [iroduce a scholar of tire rank of al-Biruni among cither the Hindus 
or the Mohammedans. A better synthesis was attempted towards the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries under the 
inspiring patronage of Sawal Jai Singh IT (1686-1734), who was himself an 
accomplished astronomer and was able to attract a number of distinguished 
scholars of different religious faiths. More of this later. 

Nllakuntha was .succeeded in the South by several astronomers who con¬ 
tinued (he tradition ofpi’cparing commentaries as well as independent works 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. Sahlcara Variyar (r. 1500- 
1560), a disciple of Nilakantha, produced a commentary entitled Laghuvivrli 
on the Tanira-sangraha. His contemporary, Jyeslhadeva, (c. 1500-1610) is noted 
for his TaklibJiasS, a popular -work on mathematics and astronomy in 
Malayalam. ffhere is also a Sanskrit version of the work Under the title 
Ganita-yuUlhhdsa, who.se authorship is also ascribed to him. Theia wc have 
another popular yet comprehensive astronomical treatise in ten chapters, 
the Karmiapaddhati by an. anonymous Somoyaji of the Putumana family of 
Sivapuram (Tricluir), who flomished between c. 1660 and 1740. Its wide 
popularity is attested by the availability of a number of commentaries in 
Malayalam, Tamil, and Sanskrit. Putumana also wrote a number of other 
asti’onomical tracts, c.g. the Pfydyaralna, Venvaiohdstaka, and Pancahodha. 

ORIGINALITY Ok' MADHAVA, NlLAKANl’HA, AND KARAmPADDlUTI 

We have seen that Madhava of Sahgamagrama was recognized in the 
medieval South as the goldvid or ‘master of spherics’. It appears that from 
his time efforts were made to determine more accurate values of it and trigono¬ 
metrical functions such as sin^, cost?, etc. This led to the discovery of a number 
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of series, gcncially attributed to Taylor, Gregory, and others, several centuries 
before these appeared in European mathematical works. 

The well-known Taylor scries is expressed as follows: 

/(.v+ 0) =Av) +0/'(v) 1- ^ /"{x) + .... 
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These particular cases arc derivable from rules given l)y Madliava and 
fully discussed by Nilakantlia. Thus in his commentary on the A?yah/uj0ya 
and in his Tanbasang}aha, Nilakantha gives the ruk%^ whichj as translated'by 
R. G. Gupta, reads: 

Tlacing the (sine and cosine) chords nearest to the arc whose sine and 
cosine chords arc required, get the arc diifercncc to 1)C subtracted or 
added. For making the correction 13751 should be divided by twice the 
arc difference in minutes and the quotient is to be placed as the divisor. 
Divide the one (say sine) by this (divisor) and add to or subtract from 
the other (cosine) according as the arc difference is to be added or 
subtracted. Double this (result) and do as before (i.e. divide by the 
divisor). Add or subtract the result (so obtained) to or from the first 
vsine or cosine to get the desired sine or cosine chords/^® 

Other forms of sine and cosine series in ascending odd and even powers 
of the arc or angle, given below and attributed to Newton (1642-1727), have 
been traced to Madliava (c. 1340-1425) and fully elaborated in the Ytiktibham 
and the Karanapaddhati : 

^Isfado^kottdhanu^oh u'asamipasdmii Uc, 
yye dv^ sdvayave nyasyg. kutyddunadhikam dhanufy^ 

Dvighna-talliptikdptmka-hf ahila- iikhindavah . 

Nya^dccheddyu m mithastntsaMskdravldkUsayai 
CikUimikdni prSk k^ipejjahydt taddhumisyadhikonaks. 

Anyasymathu tadi dvighnam talkdsyamiti 
M te ktiasamkdre: sva^uiym dhant^ostayolu 

^Second Order Interpokdoa ia Indian Mathematics \xp to the Fifteenth Century’, ludian 
yownal df Bisit^r'y nf Science, IV (1969), pp. BG-'SB, 
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OrtS ,v 


1 


.V- 

5T 


4!' 


Nll.ikanLlui ill his Aryabhatlya-hfmya discussed the irrationality of -rr and 
gave, without proof, the expression 

^ 1 - 1 -p I - .... 

4 3*5 


This serk's, alU'tbulcd to James Gregory (1638-75) in Europe, has been 
Liaccd to Madliava to wli<jm is ascribed the following verse regarding the 
rircLuu(ercncc oi'a circle: 


Vvihe vmid/ii-nihale rdpahjle vydsamgambhihate; 
lli-sard(U-viuiniasaddchjd-bIiakfamrm^^ svam prLhakbamdt kmydL 

Translaled, the verse reads: 'Multiply the diameter by 4- Alternately, deduct 
from and add to i( four Limes tlie diamelcr divided by tlic odd integers 3, 5, 
etc. (to get the circumrcreiice)/ 

4‘Ids means, 


rrd 


'\d 4d 

"o t" 


or 


rr 

‘i 



A proof of this expression is given in the Yukliblmd through tlirec lemmas as 
follows:'^ 



Fig, 6.1 

Mpor a fuller nwlbeoiatical proof see C, T, Rajagopal, ‘A Neglected GKapter of Hindu 
Mathematics^ Senpta MatlmnaU0, XV, Nos. 3 and 4 (1949), pp. 20I-&. See also C, T, Rajagopal and 
T, V. Vcdamuvthi Aiyar, ‘On the Hindu Sroof of Gregory's Secieshisr!>toAfe/teim, XVII (1351 >, 
pp, C3-74 

, 
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Lemma 1: If i?C (Fig. C.l) be a small arc of a circle of unit radiius wilh 
cenue 0 and if (55 and OG be produced to meet the tangent at any point A 
of the circle in points and Ci re.spectively, then the arc JSC is approximately 
given by 


arc BC 




J.emnia 2\ 


arc tan t = 


lim ijn 

n-^a} 


r^O 




I arc tan 1 1 < 


Lemma 3\ 

,p ^ „1_. 

/z—>a fivn )> ^ p~\-l 

r=0 

From these lemmas the Taktihhdsd easily derives the following relationship: 

^3 P 

arc t^in — - -I-- — |q<L 

<j 0 

This relationship is also found in the KaranapaddhatiJ'^ 

These tt, sine, cosincj and tangent series were found in Europe by mathemati¬ 
cians like Robcxwal (1634), Gregory (IGSS-yS), Newton (1642-1727)5 and 
Leonhard Euler (1707-83). Indian mathematicians of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had already hit upon and developed these series for purposes 
of refinement of their astronomy. In this connection we must recall the great 
contribution of G* M. Whish, who first identified these scries in tlic Tantra^ 
sangraka^ Ttikiibhdsd^ Karanapaddhath etc.^* 

rlKTAM METHOD OF COMPUTAl’ION OF ECLIPSES 

An iiiierestiug and rapid method of mechanical compuLaiion of eclipses 
was developed by Tamil calendar-makers. This involved the use of shells to 

M. *On the Hindu Optadrature of the Circle aud the lafinite Series of the Proportion 

of th<? QircumfereacQ to the Diaineter hi the Four Sastras etc,’, <if the Jlojfat AskH& Sodetjf 

of Great MtaM and Ireland, % Ho, 3 (1835), pp. 509-23. 
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represent various numiio's and their sexagesimal fractions and artificial words 
and syllaldes lor memorizing the entire lunar and solar tables required for 
such purposes. The French astronomer Le Gentil, who visited Pondicherry 
for observing the transit of Venus during 1769, spent some time in India, 
studied Indian astronomy from Tamil calendar-makers, and recorded the 
results of his study in his Memoire sur rinde. The study was not based on any 
manuscript material but on oral information conveyed to him. In 1825 John 
Warren, an astronomer under the East India Company, followed the example 
of Lc Gentil in compiling his Kdlasamkalita (with the subtitle ‘A Collection of 
Memoirs on the Various Modes According to which the Nations of the 
Southern Part of India Divide Time’). He obtained information from one 
Sashia, a calendar-maker of Pondicherry,.whom he found after a long search. 
This Sashia showed him how to compute a lunar eclipse with the help of shells 
arranged on the ground and from a number of tables which he reproduced from 
memory with the help of a few artificial words and syllables [vdkyam). In fact, 
he computed the lunar eclipse of 31 May-1 June of 1825 with an error of “|-4- 
minutes for the beginning, —23 minutes for the middle, and —52 minutes for 
the end. The various numbers gathered from such sources and the tables 
compiled on the basis of oral information were recently studied by Nciigebaucr''* 
and Van dcr Waerden,’® giving a very clear exposition of the vdkyam process. 

To predict eclipses it is necessary to compute the longitudes of the sun and 
the moon and also the occurrence of the moon at the node. In the ddkyam 
process the Tamil calendar-makers start with a given year and a given 
longitude of the sun. This epoch is the Kaliyuga beginning 18 February 
3101 B.a. Then there are sets of numbers indispensable for computations. 


These are; 




V == 

1600984“ 


= 212“0'7" 

R = 

12372'’ 

r 

= 297‘’48T0" 

C = 

3031“ 

c 

« 337“31'H 

D = 

248 

d 

= 27°44'6\ 


Van der Waerden has shown that the number V (1600984- days) represents the 
ahargan,a, that is, the number of civil days that elapsed from the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga up to 22 May of a.d. 1282. He has further shown that the vafyam 
process is applicable only after this date, and that it was therefore developed 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. The numbers repre.sented by R, C, 
and D are each an approximate multiple of the anomalistic month 27§ days 

>*0. Neugebaacr, ‘Tamil Astronomy—A Study in the History of Astronomy in India’, Osiris,X. 
(1952), pp. 252-70. 

«B. L, Van dcr Waerden, ‘Tamil Astronomy’, IV (1955-56), pp. 221-34. 
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(oi 27; 33, 16, 26, 11 clays in sexagesimal fiaciions) and contain 449, 110, anti 
9 such months. Tliesc three periods aie lurlher related by 

R=iC+D. 

The figures in degrees, minutes, and seconds rcpi e.sentccl by v, r, c, and d 
arc the corresponding motions ol the moon. To find the longitude of (he moon 
the ahargana a from the beginning ol the Kaliyuga up to the date of the eclipse 
is calculated by the usual methods discussed in all Indian astronomical texts. 
Then a is divided by V, the icmaindcr by R, the remainder by C, and the 
remainder of the last division by D. In the example given by Lc Gentil for the 
lunar eclipse of23 December 1768, the aharganais 1, 778, 701 and the respective 
quotients are 1, 14, 1, and 5, the last remainder being 238 days. Therefore, 
a can be written as: 

F+ 14i?+C+5I>d-238, 

In the next operation the quotients of the divisions by F, R, etc. are multi' 
plied by v, r, etc, so as to obtain the sum 

V l-14r-l-e-f5d- 

To this sum is added the motion of the moon dming the remaining 238 days. 
This last quantity to be added is taken fiom a lunar tabic given by Robert Penir 
Warren (b. 190.5) under the description ‘Daily Motion of the Moon During the 
248 Days’. The final result gives the longitude of the moon. This method of 
calculation is the vdkyam process. 

Waerden verified that by applying the same process, the longitude of the 
moon for ahmgana 1600984, i.e. for F, worked out exactly to 212‘‘0'7" as given 
for 0. 

For computing longitudes of the sun, Warren has given solar tables which, 
upon critical analysis, reveal the use of the epicyclic model of finding inccpiality 
such as we meet with in the Atyabliatiya. In other words, trigonometrical 
methods introduced into Indian astronomy from the time of Aryabhata were 
in use in these computations as well. 

SVTSfTHESIS BETWEEN HINDU AND ARABIC ASTRONOMY 

Reference has already been made to .sporadic efforts on the part of Hindu 
astronomers to incorporate elements of Arabic astronomy and mathematics 
in Sanskrit works. At least there were ample opportunities for studying Greek 
works in Arabic translations. In 1259 Hulagn Khan, after the conquest of Persia 
and establishment of his capital in Maragha, south of Tabriz, decided to set up 
on the top of a hill near his new capital an astronomical observatoi'y* With 
royal patronage and the devoted labour of a number of leading astronomers 
of his thne, the observatory developed into a fine and most well-equipped centre 
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for first-rate astronomical work. Nasii al-Din at-Tiisi, a umowned asUonomcr 
and mathematician, was its first director, and the Syiiaii engineer and astrono¬ 
mer al-Dimisld, as well as al-Khalati of Tiflis, al-Maraghi, al-Maghribi, AbuT 
T'araz, ibn al-Futi, and several other astronomers and mathematicians woikcd 
hcic and produced the famous astronomical table al-IlkhdriL It also built up an 
unrivalled library. Unfortunately tiic obscrvatoiy did not last long, for we do 
not hear lurthcr about it from the fourteenth century onward. In the following 
century Ulugh Beg, another Mongol prince in the direct line of Tamerlane 
and great patron of learning, particularly of astronomy, compensated for the 
decline ol Mtiragha by establishing another grand obsetvatory in Samarkand 
in Central Asia. 

Tlicsc examples had some effect in India only in the beginning of the 
cigliteenth century wlien Sawai Jai Singh 11(1686-1734), an able statesman and 
astronomer, decided to build in Jaipur, Delhi, Ujjain, and a few other places 
observatories equipped with masonry and other instruments for the purpose of 
making more accurate observations and j)rcparing more reliable astronomical 
tables. In all this he followed the mctliods and practices of Arab astronomers, 
retaining at the same time many standard methods given in traditional Sanskrit 
texts. His masonry instruments included a giant right-triangular gnomon 
fitted with a graduated quadrant called Samrat Yanlra; a hollow hemispherical 
dial, the jai pmkds^ provided on its concave surface with a number of coordi¬ 
nates; a cylindrical instrument called provided with graduations on 

its inside wall and on the floor believed to be a type of cylindrical astrolabe; 
and other instruments to serve the purpose of the meridian circle, meridional 
arc, zodiacal circle, etc. Jai Singh greatly appreciated and valued the small 
brass instrument called the ‘astrolabe* in the manufactme of which Islamic 
instrument-makers had specialized. He encouraged fabrication of such instru¬ 
ments with Sanskrit inscriptions and himself wrote a small tract on the subject. 

The research programme he and his able astronomers and observers under¬ 
took included the compilation of an improved astronomical table, muhammad 
shdhl^ and translation into Sanskrit of Ptolemy’s Almagesi^ Euclid’s EUmenU^ and 
a few other texts from their Arabic versions^ The fast two were rendered by 
Jagannatha (b, 1652) wlio^ at the instance of his patron, mastered Arabic and 
Persian to carry out this important task. Jai Singh also came in contact with a 
number of Christian missionaries and learnt from them the progress made in 
asironomy through new types of instruments such as the telescope, He took steps 
to procure through Jesuit channels the latest astronomical works by European 
authorities. We know from Tieffentbalex^ a Jesuit missionary who visited In^ia 
just after the death of Jai Singh, that many Jesuit astronomers, including himsejfj 
had intended to work in jai Singh’s observatories and initiate a process of 
exchange of ideas and methods of immense consequence for the future develop* 
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mcnt of Indian asUonomy. That, however, was not Lu be due to the picmature 
death of the patron and astronomer king and the darkening political clouds soon 
to engulf the country into a century ol strife and nricertainty. 

The astrolabe to which reference has been made a number of times arrived 
in India with Muslim astronomers or astronomical instrument-makers. The 
information as to when and how it came to India and the extent of popularity 
attained by it in astionomical circles is very iinpcrfccu As to the origin of llic 
instrument itself, it appears to be a Greek invention —Hipparchus (150 b.g.), 
Apollonius (260-200 b.g.), and Eudoxus (350 b.o.) being variously credited 
with tire knowledge of slcrcographic projection, the basic principle of the in« 
striirncnt. No less an authority than Vitruvius would have ns believe that 
Ticcording to some, Eudoxus, the astronomer, invented the araclmc, according 
to others, x4pollonius’ {dicitiir mvenisse arachnen Eudoxus astrologiis; iionnulU dicuiii 
Apolloniim) Curiously enough, the instrument is not mentioned in the Almagest, 
But Ptolemy was certainly acquainted with the instrument, for he wrote a tract 
on stereographic projection which was translated into Arabic in the tenth 
century and from Arabic into Latin in the twelfth. In the foiuth century A.n, 
Theon of Alexandria wrote a small tract in which the term Tittle astrolahe’ was 
first used. The first full-fledged work on the astrolabe is that of Philiopouus (c. 
A.D. 530), About a hundred years later Severus Sebokht produced another tract, 
clearly based on Theon’s work. 

The credit of real development in astrolabe-making, however, goes to Arab 
astronomers and instrument-makers, starling from around the ninth centiuy. 
Thus al-Fazari (r. 800), one of the earliest Muslim astronomers, wrote a tract 
on the subject. Other notable early astronomers of Arab culture areas who wrote 
important tracts on the astrolabe include AbuT-Ma’shar, Umar al-Balkhi, 
^Aliibn Isa of Baghdad, al-Farghani {c, 830), al-Biruni (973-1048), al-Majrifi of 
Cordova (c. 1000), al-Zarkali (c. 1029), and Nasir al-Din at-Tiisi (1201-74). 
AhBiruni’s two tracts on the instrument, Kitabfi ist'idb al’^wujuh al-Mimkin ft 
san'at al-asturldb {Comprehensive Study on Possible Methods for the Construc¬ 
tion of the Astrolabe) and Kitdb aUtafliim li-aimHl sinffat aUtanjim (The Book 
of Instructions in the Elements of the Ait of Astrology), attained great popularity 
and ai‘e available in translations in European languages.^'^ 

Ar£}dtef:iuYa, Book IX, Ch. 8, quoted by H. Michel ia Trmti de VaUmlahe (1947), p. 6. 

i’E, Wiedemann, ‘Einleitung xu dem Werk uber die eingehende Beband lung (istilab) aller 
tXiogUd'en Metlkoden fiit die Herstdlung des Astrolabs*, \Velta% XX (1919), pp. 24-2G (contains 
translation of the introductory part). The more general parts dealing with construction are dealt ^ith 
by E, Wiedemann and Josef Frank in ^Igememc Bctntdxtnngert von akBlriinl in semem Werk 
bberdi<|5 Astrokbicn*, SUmgsher. dsrPhysih M$dkin ... in Erlangen, Eli (1922), pp. 97*121| Z- fdr Instrit- 
mentenkunde, XLI (1921). Al tanjim was translated by Ramsay R, Wright as The Bmh qflmtnicUon. 
in ihe Elmenis of ths Asitahgy by akBtmniWniten in Ghaznal 1029 English translation with Arabic 
testt (Luzac and Go., London^ 1994)* 
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ASTROLABK : FRONT SHOWING THE SPIDER WITH STAR 
MAT AND TEATE TOR READING THBm COORDINATES 
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THE BACK OE THE ASTROLABE SHOWING SHADOW SCALE, 
SINE GRAPH, DECLINATION CIRCLES, ETC. 
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Of the three main types of astrolabes, i.c* the flat or planisphaeruni, spherical^ 
and linear, the fiist type is the most common. Its essential paits are (i) a thick 
circular disc, generally of metal, of a diameter vaiyingfrom 5 to 50 cm., called 
mater o^: Another’ (Arabic(ii) a star map called ‘spider’, araneaov rete 
[Aw \inkabut) I (iii) a number of circular plates called tablets or tympans (Ar, 
safthak); and (iv) a ruler fitted with a sighting device called dioptra or alidade 
(Ar. al-idade). All the pieces ai’c pierced at the centre so that they can be held 
together with an axis or pivot (Ar. mihwdr or qutb) and fixed by a bolt called 
‘horse’ [Av.faras), The ‘mother’ is a thick circular plate with a hollow space so 
designed that the star map and the various tablets can be exactly fitted within 
it. The ‘mother’ has a raised rim graduated in 360 degrees or in four c|uadrants 
each divided into 90 degrees. The inside surface is inscribed with place names 
and their latitudes and longitudes. This is usually done by drawing several con¬ 
centric and radial lines, dividing the space into several groups ol three, one for 
Iting the name of the place and the other two for its latitude and longitude. 
The b.ick of the ‘mothci’ is provided with several coinputiug devices. Some 
common feat arcs are a zodiacal calendar, altitude scales, a square for measuring 
shadows and heights, a circular cotangent scale, sine graph, and declination 
graph. Special tables for astrological computations are also provided. 

Tlic rcte or ‘spider’ is the most conspicuous and at the same time ornamental 
part of the instrument. It looks like a spider because several areas of it are 
scooped out leaving a number of pointed and emved projections, each inscribed 
with the name of a prominent star. These projecting pieces are called sha^dya 
in Arabic. The ‘spider’ is really a star map in projcclious and contains an ecliptic 
circle unequally divided into twelve parts to represent the twelve signs of the 
zodiac: Aries {al-hamal)^ Taurus {aUihur)^ Gemini [al-juzd)^ Cancer {aUsaraldn)^ 
Leo {al-amd)^ and so on. The celestial latitudes and longitudes of the stars can 
be easily read with the help of a special tablet called saffhah mizda al-ankabut 
(tablet for stellar measures). Other tablets arc engraved with stercograpliic 
projectiojiis of the tropics, the equator, the altitude and azimuth ckcles, hour 
lines, etc. By the skilful use of the astrolabe with its plates and various gradua¬ 
tions, it is possible to tell lime during day and night, find positions of the sun 
and stars, solve problems of heights and distances, make other computations, 
and, above all, teach the elements of astronomy, 

India has a good collection of astrolabes, imported as well as locally made* 
Among the old astrolabes, a thirteenth-century one inscribed in Kufic characters 
and abjad numerals is now kept in the collection of the Archaeological Museum 
at the Red Fort, Delhi. Gunther informs us that in the last century Professor 
Wilson at Benares had in his possession a thirtcenth-ccutury astrolabe con- 
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striictccl by MAhraud bca Ali Ben Yusha Alri in 1270.'*' During the sixteenth 
and ■icventecnth centuries India piodncod a number of liigldy skilled asUolabc- 
makers whose instiuinenls arc to be found in this country and in vaiious 
museums of the woild, particularly the History of Science Museum at Oxford. 
A large number of them bear the names of the members of the family of Shaikh 
Allah-Dad (r. 1570), who established his reputation as a master astrulabist in 
Lahore during the reign of Humayuu.'''' Allah-Dad’s son Mulla ‘Tsa (c. 1600), 
flourished during the reign of Akbar. His two sons Qa’im Muhammad (c. IG30) 
and Muhammad Muqini (c. 16'10) attained groat reputation during the reign 
of Jahangir and Shah Jahan and left behiird a number of astrolabes cugj'avcd 
with their names, now the prized possession of several museums. This (radition 
continued with distinction in the fourth generation by Allah-Dad’s great grand¬ 
son Diya al-Din Muhammad (c. 1650). During 1971-74 I carried out a survey 
of astrolabes in India in connection with a research scheme relating to scientific 
instruments ol historical importance irndr-r the auspices of the Indian Natrorral 
Science Academy and also had the privilege of visiting and working at the 
Museum of History of Science in Oxford. Over thirty astrolabes were tlrerr 
located in India. Besides the members of tire Allah-Had fimily, 
some other Indian astrolabists known fi'om their engravings inelude Muh.i lumad 
Salih ofTatta (t. 1660), Muhammad Zatnan al-Mumdjrm (c. 1660), IbnMiihibh 
Haqiqah (c. 1653), J’afar bin ‘Unrral Kirmani, Muhammad Amin ibn Miduutr- 
mad Tahir, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Baqi Sayyid Husain (c. 1790), and Ciilam (Jadir 
of Kapurthala (r. 1840). Gunther has recorded eight astrolabes with Sanskrit 
inscriptions, some of which W'cre described by Kaye and Moricy. 

When the Hindu-Arabic syrrthesis was thus taldng place, the ancient and 
medieval science of astronomy had lost much of its force and value. Eui'opcans 
had already arrived and started their survey and other scientific operations with 
much improved and more powerful instruments. In Madras and Calcutta 
telescopes appeared on the rooft(rps of houses of a few private individuals and 
some resourceful officials of the Company. Henceforth our attention became 
fixed on the scientific activities of Europe. 


T. Gunther, TAe Asltolabes of the Wotld, Vo). I (Oxfoid, 19.12), pp. Gl-8t. 

“S. Nadvi,'Some Indian Asuolabc Makers’, IX (1935), pp, 621-31; and Nabui 

Abbott, Indian Astrolabe Makeis’, Islamic Culture, XI (1937), pp. 144-16. 
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P HYSICS, mechanics, and related branches of science are of comparatively 
recent origin. In Europe they started taking definite shape around the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth ceiitruiics. That does not, 
however, mean that the ancient world was quite barren of all kinds of thought 
and speculation about what later on came to be recognized as physics. Ex¬ 
periences of the mateiial ivoild, of propeitics or behaviour of matter, of motion, 
light, sound, electricity, and so on were bound to, and did, gcnei ate speculations 
and lead to certain eflorts at systematization rjuite eaily in man’s intellectual 
history. This is more oi less true of all early civilizations, for vdiatever culture 
evinced interest in understanding man’s physical enviioninent could not fail 
to be intrigued by the material content of il. In the case of the ancient Indian 
civilization we find abundant evidence of this situation in its early literary and 
philosophical productions. Wondering at the eternal mystei’y of the creation of 
the universe, the authors of these works went deep into the question of the nature 
of matter and its behaviour and not inficqueiitly provided answers to problems 
which sometimes appear refreshingly modern. 

Take the C|ucstion of the pliysical reality of matter which attracted the 
attention of all philosophical schools iii India as elsewhere with varying degree 
of intensity, Tire Nyaya-Vaisesikas approached the problem from a fixed number 
of physical realities, the categories, six in number and headed by drmya (sub¬ 
stance). The Vai&sika conception of malter is embodied in this veiy term which 
includes as cidtcria ability to act as a substratum of qualities, to be endowed with 
motion, and to provide an inherent or material cause. Substance exists in nine 
different types, viz. earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and mind. 
The Vaiiesika-siiira and one of its earliest expositions, the Paddrlhadkarma-saiigraha 
of Pra^astapada, also known as Prascutapdda-hhdsya^^ have dealt with the problem 
of matter at great length, recognizingits atomic chai^acter and the role of atoms 
and their aggregates in various physico-chemical reactions. 

Piimarily concerned with the origin and evolution of matter, the Samkhya 
system developed the concept of Prakrti and its three gtinas^ sattna, rajasy and 
iama.Sj representing respectively the essence or the intelligence stuff, the dynamic 
principle, and the inertia or the restrictive principle inherent in matter. The 
great merit ofthcsysLcmis its recognition of the energy principle and its conser¬ 
vation in the conception of matter. 

Receding considerably from the realism of the Vaifcsikas and the exponents 
of the Samkhya system, the Jains aUd Buddhists none the less speculated from 

ijicl. Gopin?illi Kavimj and Dhiindiraj Sastri, GfxowMianiba Sanslirit Series, 1930* 
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their respective metaphysical standpoints upon the natme of matter. Pudgala, 
the Jaina term for substance, is in a continuous state ol flux undergoinp; integra¬ 
tion and disintegration all the lime, processes which arc rendered possible by 
the atomic character of matter and the working of various inter-atomic forces. 
To the Buddhists matter is to be comprehended tlnough their forms {nlpa) and 
qualities such as sound, odour, taste, touch, etc. which arc responsibh' lor the 
sub'.tancohood of matter. While opposed to the Vaiksika concept of a toms, the 
Buddhists, particularly the Sarvaslivadins, believed in some kind oi'atomism. 

MECHANICS-MOTION OF EODTES 

While speculating on matter, the Vaiscsika realists did not fail to notice 
the fundamental importance of motion. In fact, one of their definitions of sub¬ 
stance recognizes motion a.s an inherent quality of substance {hiydvatlva). 
Moreover, motion [karma) is acknowledged as one of the six categories with which 
to comprehend the physical world. In attempting to survey the development of 
concepts in physics we may do well to start with the subject of motion in which 
the ancient Indians made notable progress. 

The basic concepts of motion rvere introduced during the formulation of the 
Vaiscsika aphorisms [c. 300 b.c.). Unfortunately, no further study of the nature 
of motion was undertaken by the later exponents of the school until Praskistapada 
[c, A.D. 600) revived the ideas in his Padarthadhanna-saiigraha. PraSaslapada’s 
definition of motion involves discussion of its characteristic projrertics. These 
properties, as enumerated by Sen,^ may be stated as follows; (i) peculiaiity of a 
single motion affecting a single body (at a time) — ekadravyatva ; (ii) instantaneily 
— ksa?tikataa; (iii) property of appertaining to corporeal bodies only— mililu- 
dravja-orttitva; (iv) lack of qualities— agwiavaftva; (v) property of being geueratt'd 
by gravity, fluidity, volitional effort, and conjunctions— gu) ulva-dravatva-pi ajaliia- 
samyogajalva\ (vi) property of being opposed by conjunctions caused by them¬ 
selves —smkarya-saihyoga-virodhitva; (vii) property of acting as independent 
cause of conjunctions and disjunctions — sarfiyoga-vibhaga-nirapeksakdratia; 
(viii) property of acting as non-inhei'cnt cause — asamavqyi-kdranalva] (ix) 
property of initiating efiects (by conjunctions and disjunctions) in their own 
as well as in other substrates— svaparakaya-samaveta-kaiyuranibhakalva; (x) inabil¬ 
ity to initiate its own kind — samana-jdllymmamhhakatvai (xi) inability to 
generate motion in other bodies —dravyauarambhakatva; and (xii) clussificability 
into distinct types characterized by directions of initial motion—pralhiiyala- 
jatiyogitoa, digviHsta-kdrydranbhakatva. 

Pra^astapada defines motion as the change of place of particles as itemized 
in (vii). He regards motion as instantaneous [ksanika) in its simplest form (item ii) 

“S.N. Sen, ‘The Impetus Theory of the Vailejikas’, IndknSournal o/Misforji of Science, Vo], 1 (1966), 
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dislmguishing it from impressed modon, momentum {vega)^ which is a persistent 
tendency [samskdra) and implies a series ot motions.^ This concept does not 
tcadily correspond with Galileo’s (1564-1642) concept of uniform motion in a 
sU’aight line. That motion is not a mere displacement {sathyoga-mbkdga) but is 
endowed with directional properties [digvmsta-hdiydiambhokatva] or a vector 
quantity is indicated in (xii). 

Although Pra^astapfida was aware of the nature of vectors^ he did not explore 
their properties. In any casC;, he may be considered to be a pioneer in vectorial 
concept. Tlie Vai^esika school also holds that when a body moves, its motion 
belongs to itself alone [ekadravyalva) and so one event of motion cannot initiate 
another. This postulate has been more forcetully expressed by Sridhara (c. a.d. 
991) in his assertion that there can be only one event of mulion in any body at a 
given time [ekaddekamin dnivye ekamevakauna vacate) . PrasasLapadahas described 
other types of motion besides rectilinear, viz. curvilinear motion [gamma)^ 
lotatoty motion [bhamana)^ and vibratory motion [<ipanda7ia). We meet with 
Prasaslapada’s interesting statements about the motion of falling bodies. Such 
motion is produced hj gravity alone. This leads to an impressed motion {sains- 
kdra) in the same direction. As the force of gravity continues to operate, ihe 
motion of the falling bodies is due to gravity as well as samskdra. The resultant 
motion is one, but both the causes must be conceived as contributing to the 
resultant. According to Seal/ a good foundation was thus 'laid for the ex¬ 
planation of accelerated motion of falling bodies, but Galileo’s discovery was 
not anticipated, as Galileo’s observations and measurements of motion were 
wanting’. Plad the Vai^csikas explored the resultant motion of a vertically 
falling body experimentally, they would in all probability have discovered 
Newton’s force-acceleration relationship as represented in the equation F^wa^ 
where is the force, rn the mass, and a the acceleration. 

Unfortunately, no instrument was available then for an accurate determina¬ 
tion of small intervals of time. Indeed, the free fall of bodies is too fast to be 
studied in any detail without sophisticated modern equipment such as instru¬ 
ments for fast photography. It is interesting to note, however, that Galileo 
dexided to 'dilute the force of gravity’ by making a ball roll down an inclined 
plane. He also measured the time taken by the ball to cover diflferenl distances 
by means of a water clock. The time was measured by the amount of water 
pouring out through a little opening near the bottom of a large container. 

Now, gravity is stated to be one of the causes of motion, the other causes being 
fluidity, volitional effort, and conjunction [gumtda-dramtda-prayatna-sarhyogajatvd ]. 
Here conjunction means a special type of contact of which examples are impact 
{abhighdta) and impelling push {nodana). Being causes of motion, all these agents 

H. Seal, Tike Podilve Sdencu of die Mdmt Hindus (DeUii, 1958), p. 129. 
p. J4h 
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can be regarded as forces. The woi‘d giiYiftva (gravity) has also been used in the 
sense of heaviness or weightj but there seems to be no corrclalion between gravity 
and mass of the substance as there is no cotndation between any type ol torcc 
and acceleration^ 

Uddyotakara [c. sixth century a.d.) states in his Mydyavdrttika that a heavier 
body falls to the ground witli gn^atcr vega than one that is lighter. *Sincc 
Uddyotakara’s definition of vega is not clcarj it is improper to identify it witli 
velocity. For instancej if vega implies something like momentum his statement 
may be taken as objectively correct; because under identical initial conditions 
bodies falling freely under giavity will reach the ground with the same velocity, 
Howeverj the heavier body will have greater momentum. Strangely enough, 
Uddyotakara holds, and Srldhara agices with him, that the gravity as a whole 
of a body composed of particles [avayavdh) is not the same as the sum ol gravit levs 
of the particles. There is a diflcrcncc in amount which is, however, so small as 
to be imperceptible. This is a curious metaphysical speculation in the context 
of modern theories. The Vaiscsika explanationof objects is obviously qualitative, 
considering as it docs the motion in tci'ms of change with reference lo space 
only. Nowhere does it take cognizance of the time factor. The gcnci'al idea was 
that motions were caused by the qualities in the substance. 

Concept of Vega: A motion has been generally conceived as a change ofi^lace 
in a particle, instantaneous and incapable of producing another motion. But 
when a motion is caused by impact [abhighdta) or impelling push [nodana) it 
develops a samskdra or persistent tendency to motion. This persistent tendency 
of a moving body to continue its motion has been called vega. That vega is a 
samskdra has been clearly stated by PrasavStapada. According to him, samkdra 
is of three types, viz* vega^ hhdvand .(mental impression), and sthiiisthdpaka 
(elasticity). This vega clo.sely fits in with the modern concept of momentum as 
has been shown by Sen*® 

The Vaisesikas accept one and the same samskdra (impressed motion or 
momentum) lasting till the cessation of motion* Uddyotakara and other writers 
of the Nyaya school suppose a series of samskdras, each generating the one that 
succeeds it. It appears that the Nyaya view implies something approaching our 
modern idea of acceleration. The power of samskdra diminishes by doing work 
{kdryakdrandt) against counteracting forces and when the sadiskdra is in this way 
exhausted the moving body comes to rest. Thus twga corresponds to inertia in 
some respects and to momentum (impressed motion) in others. This is the 
nearest approach to Newton’s jfirst law of motion* 

Units of Space and Time^ Co-ordinates: The solar day was taken as a natural 
measure or division of time* In the Nyaya-Vaisesika school the day of 24 hours 
(solar) is stated to contain 1,944,000 units of time [ksai^a). The Nyaya unit of 

®Sen, op, di.i pp, ^9*41, 
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time Llieieforc measures *044 second. It may be lecallcd that the modem time 

is defined as of a mean solar day; it is the same in the metric and English 

systems. The smallest measure of time used by ancient Indian astronomeis is 
hull which is 2*96?3xl0'^^ of a second, undoubtedly an excc(dingly minute 
interval of time that could be conceived anywheie at that time. According to 
vSeal,^ the perception and its range and limits weic carefully studied by the 
ancient Hindus. However, finer instuimeuLs ol mcasmement were wanting 
and this was a principal cause of aiiested progress. Indeed, tlieii approach to 
the study of mechanics was by and luge cpralitativc, being piedominantlv 
subjeclive without depending much on acciuatc mcasiucmeats oi cxpeiimonta'* 
tion. 

The natuial measure of length was the cubit [hasla) of which there were two 
fixed standards, thcgreatci and tlic lesser cubit. It may be i ccalled that the early 
British unit of length was the foot. The smallest measure of length mentioned 

in SilpasasUa (technology) is paramdnu which is about inch. 

This is the same as tmsareiiii of the Nyaya-Vai4esika school, which stands for 
the thickness of the minimum visible (the finest mote perceptible in the sunbeam 
as it comes slanting into a dark room through a chink). According to Varalia- 
rniliira (r. sixth century a.d.), 8*^ trasarems when placed side by side cover up a 
distance which equals one anguli (about three-fourths of an inch). He also 
assumes that 64 trasarems equal the thickness of a filament of hair. Such inade- 
c[uate methods of standardization of quantities could hardly yield quantitative 
results. 

According to Bhaskara*^ [c. A.d. 1150), average velocity [^IhulagaU) is 
measmed in accordance with the formula where v is the average velocity, 
the distance traversed, and t the time. But no unit of velocity appears to 
have been given. There is no clear idea of acceleration, as ah eady stated, and 
of course no measurement offeree. Mabaviracatya (r. a.d. 850) gives formulae 
for computing the space traversed in cases sankalitagaii (velocity with regular 
increment at stated intervals), but this does not amount to acceleration as the 
intervals are not indefinitely small. 

Where the velocity is irniform, the interval of time may be of any amount 
[sthiilakdla)^ but wheie the velocity is variable an indefinitely small amount of 
time {suksmakala) must be taken. In other words, the positions of the particles 
in two successive instants must be considered and the velocity must be supposed 
to be imxfojin dming this interval (conceived as indefinitely small). It is in this 
way that Bhaskara determines the instantaneous position of a planCt. According 

®Sea1, op. P’ 

’$ee Siddhanta-Mfoma^h Ga^Mdhydya* 
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to ScaljS Bhaskaui’s method of determining the diflcrenlial of a planet's 
longitude is not merely analogous to, but viitually identical with, tlial of the 
differential calculus. 

In order to conceive position in space, Vacaspati Misra (c. a.d. tldO), in 
his NydyasUcl-nibandha^ takes three axes. The position in space of one p.irliclc 
ndatively to anothej: may be indicated by distances measurcxl along three axes. 
This remarkable analysis by Vacaspati Mi.^ra anticip<i(es in a rudimentary 
manner the foundations of solid (co-oidinnlc) geometry eight centuries licfore 
Descartes (a.d. 1644),® 


GENERAL PHYSICS 

Elasticity*. While dealing with samskdra as a cause ofmotion we liave refeirt'd 
to elasticity, sthitisthdpaka, which acts upon bodies in the same way as do<'s vega. 
All real objects suffer deformation to some extent uncTcr the action of force. 
The external force applied to any piece of matter, when suitably measured, is 
called stress. The extent of yield of the sample, when suitably measured, is 
called strain. Provided that the strain is not too great, it may be said for any type^ 
of deformation that strain is proportional to stress as embodied in liooke's 
(1635-1703) law. This is of course ihc modern version. 

The Vaiscsikas recognize elasticity as a form samskdra. TJiis property is 
assumed to I'esidc in tangible and at the same time densely packed substances 
in particular. According to Sridhara,’^ the constituent molecules arc closcdy 
packed in a dense solid substance. When such substances arc deformed through 
displacement (oftheir constituent parts), this property helps them in reverting to 
their original position. Thus slhitisthdpaka is that property of a substance which 
restores to original form its own substratum which has been deformed. TIu'rc 
is, therefore, no difficulty in identifying it with elasticity. However, elasticity 
is not only a form oisaihskdra, it is also a cause of motion. In the act of bending 
a bow, for example, by the application of impelling pull, a tendency to oppose 
the pull is generated and stored in the body, which becomes active as the pull 
is withdrawn. It not only x^cstores the bow to its original position ].)ut also ini- 
dates a motion in much the same way as vega causes niotion. It seems lliat the 
Vaisesikas concqntrated more on the second aspect of motion than on the 
study of the first aspect which is the basis of Hooke’s law. 

Properties of Fluids—Fluid Motion: A solid, besidCvS resisting volume changes, 
opposes changes in shape, while shapeless fluid can resist volume changes only. 
According to the Prasastapida-bhasya^'^ fluidity is considered to be the property 


®Seal, op. aV„ pp. 149-50, 

md. 

‘•i^See gridh&m’s Fydydkandali (Varanasi, 1963), 
n Varanasi edition (1963), pp*' 70«7l. 
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of three types of substances —earth, water, and fire. It is expressed by the 
action of flowing as gravity is expressed by the action of falling of bodies. 
Fluidity is of two types: natural and incidental. The former is the specific 
property of water. Even so, water is said to lose this quality on solidification 
(in the form of snow or hail). There is even a view that the fluidity of water 
atoms is brought about by some cxtcinal agency like subtle supernatural fire. 
Fire is also regarded as a substance possessing the quality of fluidity, for fluidity 
of melted butter or gold is caused by fire. Fluidity, as already noted, is a cause 
of motion^ 

Viscosity: The cause of cohesion and smoothness of water is attiibutcd to 
viscosity (sandratd), Tliis property counteracts any tendency of the particles to 
dispeise. Thus it is an operative cause of conjunction. According to modern 
ideas, viscosity resists sliding of the fluid even when finite velocities are 
involved. A fluid whicli possesses no viscosity is called a peifccl fluid, an ideal 
state unknown in nature. 

Siaface Teiuion: The phenomenon of capillary motion {ahhismpaiio) is 
recognized by Sankara Misra (r. a.d. 1500), who illustrates it in his Upaskdra 
by two examples: (i) the ascent of the sap in plants from the root to the stem, 
and (ii) penetrative diffusion of liquids in poious vessels. However, the cause of 
surface tension as being the attraction of liquid molecules at the surface by 
others within the bulk was unknown, and so it was ascribed to adrsta (lit. 
unseen cause) which cannot be ascertained by cither observaflon or inference 
including hypothesis.^^ 

Evaporation: In evaporation [drohana)^ the fluid particles aie dispersed 
and ihcy remain in a fine state of suspension. The dispersion is due to the 
impelling push {nodana) or impact {ahhighdta) of the heat particles in the sun’s 
rays and the upward movement is due to this impulse or impact in contact with 
the air. Sankara noles that in the process of boiling there is a similar 

upward movement of water particles under the impact of heat coipuscles 
[Ujah-pammdpi). The formation of clouds in the upper atmosphere due to the 
condensation of water vapour escaping from the surface of seas and oceans 
through evaporation by the sun’s heat and subsequent production of rain are 
mentioned in Vcdic literature, 

Hydrostatics: Ancient Indians appear to be silent about the principle of 
Archimedes (r. third century B.c.). In his Hydya4ildvati^ Vallabhacarya (if.Am. 
1200) speaks of a peculiar resistance (or gravity) oflered by water to a sinking 
body. This may explain the tendency in certain objects to float or come up to 
the surface of water, but the description does not reflect any a%varciiess of 
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Archimedes^ principle, namely, tlint a body immersed in a fluid is buoyed up 
by a force equal to the weight of die displaced fluid, 

HEAT 

According to the Rg-Veda (VI. 16), Atharvan, also known as Angiras, ^vas 
the first discoverer of fire. It is interesting to note that the teiin ringdui (charcoal) 
has a striking resemblance to the name Ahgiras. Atharvaii’s fue was fiist har¬ 
nessed by Visvainitra who devised a mechanical method oi ])ieducing liie by 
friction (111.29). Although tlic production of fire by the friciion of two sticks 
xvas well known during the Vedic period, succeeding gciiciations did not tra(‘c 
the link between the apparent disappearance ol mechanical <mcTgy and its 
appearance in the form of heat as formulated in Joulc^s law. 

It is true that Prasastapilda conceived of molecular (atomic) motions 
[parispanda) which involved whirling or rotatory motion, a circling motion, 
and also simple harmonic motion (c.g. vibration). It was also realized that all 
action oi' operation or work {hijd, vydpdrd) is ultimately traced to this form of 
subtile motion lodged in the atoms or in the matter stuff. The Nyaya”-Vais('sika 
school postulates that motion {parhpanda) is present in all foims of matter cxccpl 
dkdm which is regarded as non-atomic, not subject to any change, and in¬ 
capable of any activity [yiiskriya). In fact, all atoms arc in a sLale of incessant 
motion. According to Raghunatha Siromani {c, fifteenth centuiy A.o.), the 
world at bottom is an infinitude of conlinuously whirling or vibuiting paiticles. 
This hypothesis anticipates the kinetic theory of matter developed in the nine¬ 
teenth century. But the equivalence of mechanical energy and heat was tmi 
realized. In his Upaskdra^ Saiikara Misra elaborately discus.ses the various ])iO“ 
perties of heat. During his time, however, there was no scientific instrument 
for its measurement. The first really scientific instrument for tempo ratiu'c 
measurement was invented in 1592 by Galileo. 

The function of heat in chemical combinations is recognized by Vfilsyayana 
[c, fourth century a.d.),'*'-^ In the case of combustion, Vi jnanabhiksu (seven tccnlh 
century a.b.) explains heat as latent in the earth substance, the fuel fiom which 
it breaks forth. Udayana (r. tenth-eleventh ccntuiy a.T).) points out that solar 
heat is the source of all stores of heat inquired for chemical change in the world. 

Physico-chemical Changes through the Action of Pleat: It was well known from 
c|uite early times that physico-chemical changes were generally brought 
about by the application of heat. The Vaisesika and Nyaya schools considered 
some of these problems in considerable detail and attempted \o explain such 
changes on the basis of their favourite theory of the atomic constitution of 
mattex* About the atomic constitution, PrasastapMa had already argued that 
trya^ukas and higher aggregates were formed out of diads. These molecular 

IV, 1.47. 
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groupings) may be densely or loosely packed leading to molecular groupings or 
collocations {vyuhas) wliicli aie profoundly affected by the action of heat pro¬ 
ducing* \arioits kinds of chemical changes. This heat is sometimes called the 
taijasa clcnient, atomic in structure. The process of physico-chemical change 
by the action of heat paitides is described in the Nyaya-Vai5esika literature 
n.%pakaj and depending upon the mode of action^ two theories, viz. pllupdkavdda 
and pitha) apakavdda^ have been propounded. 

The baking of an earthen pot is a commonplace experience. During the 
process not only is the plastic pot hardened into a solid and strong pot, but it 
undergoes at the same time a colour change. How do all these changes take 
place? The Vaisesikas explain that the fire particles at first strike the pot 
with forces already noted as abhighdla and nodaiia^ disturb theii molecular 
groupings, and eventually reduce them into atoms. Further action of the file 
paUiclcs upon the atoms brings about a transfermalion of the colour horn the 
original blade into red. In the third stage, a fiii ther set of heat particles brings 
about coujunction of the newly transformed atoms leading to the formation of 
diads, triads, and higher aggiegfUes. The whole theory is pllupdkavdda 

from the action of fire particles on isolated atoms or ptlus. 

Here the Naiyayikas raised an objection. If the heat particles are to react 
upon isolated atoms for the colour change and the fiist set of heat particles is 
to reduce the molecular aggregates into atoms, the whole earthen pot should 
disinlcgrale into an atomic state and disappear from the view, which is, 
however, not the experience of the potter. For if one were to keep a watch 
through a hole on the pot within the furnace, the pot would be found to retain 
its shape throughout the heating operation. So they advocated a somewhat 
modified tlieoiy maintaining that the fire paiticles entering the pot through 
its numerous minute pores cairicd out the processes of atomic disjunctions and 
conjunctions throughout the pot as a whole. This is called pithaiapdkavdda, 
that is, the theory of thermal action on the body as a whole, 

LIGHT 

The nature and properties of light and its interactions with material 
bodies obviously attracted the attention of ancient Indian philosophers. 
Gautama introduced the subject in his in order to discuss the 

physical nature of light and its impact upon visual organs. It is postulated 
that light rays emanate front the eye and get into contact with objects, large or 
small, even as there is contact between light rays (emanating from a burning 
lamp) and the object on which they are incident* Tliis conception seemed to 
derive its support irom the prevailing belief that light rays appear to emanate 
from the eyes of 'night walkers^ like cats and other feline animals, 
lit L 38-70. 
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The subject was further elaboiated in the Vdlsydjana-bhasya. yVtcoiding to 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika sciiool, the ttjen (light) ol llic burning wick ol a lamp 
graduaJly spicacK in incieasiiig ciicks and illuminates the objects of vaiious 
sizes; siinilaily the horn the ( 7 c goes out and spicads ui widei eiielcs 
apprehending the objects ofdilTcient sizes. It is held by the Mimaihsaka schooP 
that vision, like light, goes on expanding gtadually, its langc depending upon 
the extent of the sUetch. The extent of the stietcli itself is said to tenuinale at 
the object, pcihaps encompassing it. 

The Mimahisakas also think that the flame is the collection ol a huge quan¬ 
tity of light particles (photons) at the burning zone oi the wic k. l’h(\sc eoipu.scle.s 
arc believed to be in high motion and constituU^ a sortol lacliation diffused by 
the flaiiie and proceeding away fiom the binning wick. According to IJddyo- 
talcara,^^ a ray of light is supposed to imply the rcclilmeai propagation ol 
indefinitely minute particles in all directions with inconceivably laige velocity 
and a sort of ctniical dispersion. On the other hand, Cakiapaiii points out 
that liglit wa^^es travel in all dhcctionslike sound waves but with higJier speed. 

Thus light was supposed to consist of small coxpusch's shooting out fiom the 
luminous body with high speed and also considered as waves ol ladi.uion 
spreading out from the luminous source tluough some m( dium belli. v( d to 
permeate all S})acc. Today we have a sort ol combination ot these two ideas 
with subtly varying interpretations, 

Reflection ol light has been explained by Varahanhliira as being due to 
the impingement of light corpuscles on the atoms of a suitable matciial and 
the subsequent back-scattciing [kiranewighattana^ inmcchana). Valsyayana calls 
it redmipardvartana. This hypothesis has been suitably modified to explain 
- degrees of opacity, the property of casting shadows, etc. However, SiisuUa 
(c. first century a.d.) was already aware ol the fact that the ray which impinges 
upon the retina selves the double purpose of illuminaling the eye and the 
external world, and is in itself converted into the sensation of sight. 

On the other hand, refraction is explained as being due to the peuctration 
of light rays or corpuscles through inter-atomic spaces of a tranKsliiccni or 
transparent {svaccha) material. Uddyotakara calls it thyagganiana (defleettou 
or refraction) and compares it with parispanda, the phenomenon of fluids 
peneli’ating the porous bodies {taira pampandah tiryaggamanam pmmavah pdta 
iti). It is doubtful whether the laws of reflection and refraction of light were 
really known. 

The ability to perceive and recognize colour is a characteristic fealujc 
of human vision. The perception of colour was stated to be due to the presence 
of several components (dispersion) and also the basic character of colour 

^«K.uiKSrna Bhatta'^s Shk&vafUiha^ trails. G.NJha (Bibliothel^a Indica Series, 1909), IV. 4748. 
coxmnmtaty on VSlsyayana’s Pampanda-pamravmt, III, 1. 47. 
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itself. Thus light, in genci'al, was stated to possess diveisc charactciistics as 
given below: 

(i) Both colour and touch aie perceived. The sun^s rays are simulta¬ 
neously perceived by the eye and felt by the skin. 

(ii) Colour is manifested while touch is not, just as light from the lamp 
or moon is seen by the eye only but not detected by the skin, 

(iii) Touch is manifested and colour is not, as in the case of water heated 
by sunlight. 

(iv) Both coloui and touch arc umnanifested in the case of the rays 
from the eye itself. 

It appears, therefore, that the phenomenon ol dispersion or the true concept 
of colour was not understood in its pioper perspective. Incidentally, the 
mystciious sensation of colour by our visual organ is still a vciy much contro¬ 
versial subject as has been pointed out by Ranian.^® Of particular interest 
arc the diffeienl ancient views about the cliaracLeristics ol the visual sensc- 
oigan itself. The Nyaya-Vaiscsika schooB® holds that the eyes arc constituted 
mainly from the ultimate pai tides of iejas as determined by aclrsia so that they 
can coinprdiend colour. According to the Buddhists, however, the eye-balls 
physiologically represent the visual oigans. These cyc-balls arc mateiial bodies 
which can perceive external objccls through the agency of external light beams. 
They did not subscribe to the idea of light beams emanating from visual organs 
and falling on objects sitiiated at a distance. 

SOUND 

Ancient Indian thinkers held dilTerent views about the origin and 
piopagcition of soimd. Followers of the Mimamsaka school held dial the 
physical basis of sound was a scries of air movements (v^manldna), Accoidiiig 
to Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Misra, air paitides How in a current in all 
directions and arc olDstrucled in their path by the impact of material bodies; 
eventually the movement ceases as it docs in tlic case ol an airow^ when the 
moving force is exhausted. Sabarabvamin (c, lilth centmy how^'cverj 

thinks that sound is a wave motion in air, being' the transmission of 
conjunctions and disjuiictiotis iu the minute particles of air, the wave 
originating in the iirst impact and being continued by the successive impacts 
of minute particles* According to tliis view, the particles of air are subject 
to a vibiatory motion, a soit oipanspanda, in the production of suund.^-^ 
Early Nyaya writers held that the sound wave had its substratum in akdJa 

V. Raman, Tfi 0 Pkynology of Vision (Indian Academy of Science, Bangalore, 1968). 
opn 4/., pp. 115-17, 

'’^^Sabarahhiisja I. 1.13. 

ffjfajfammyan of Jayanta. 
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(ether) and not in vqyu (air). Laicr writers (c.g. Vacaspati Misra) added that 
sound itself as a pliciromcnon was not to be conceived as a mode of motion, 
fur dkdJa was incapable of motion. Prasastapada’s hypothesis was that sound at 
any moment formed a circle in dkdm and the propagation of sound was carried 
on in the air by means of ever-expanding circles as in the ease of waves in watei. 
The Mimamsakas, on the other hand, explained the physical aspect of sound 
and the mode of its propagation as being due to condensation and rarefaction 
of air molecules. This was also the view of Bhartrhari. In his Taitva-cintdmani:, 
Gangesa (fourteenth century a,d.) explains the velocity of sound on the basis 
of movements of air waves, vehicles of sound. 

Echo {pratidkvani) was supposed to be a rellcctioa of sound in the same way 
as an image in water or in a mirror is due to the reflection of light. 

Pitchy Intensity, and Timhu\ Sounds differ from one another [taramandd- 
dibheda) by intensity [twramandadibheda) and Cjuality or limlu'c [asadhdnui.a’- 
dharma). The differences in pitch (tones and overtones) as well as in intensily 
were ascribed to the variations in samkcua (momentum, vega) of the vibrations 
{kampasantdna-samskdra) of molecules swinging to and fro and becoming feebler 
and feebler. 

Sounds also differ from one another in volume in the ease of coalcsccnee 
{samdm-jdtlyopacaya) or synchronization of phase* ^Sabarasvainin explains 
volume {mahattva) as due to nddavrddhi, the coalescence of different air waves 
affecting a larger tract of ear-drum. 

Aiusicat Sounds: The distinguishable pilches were called imiis. These were 
believed to be associated with momentum [vega) and frequency of vibration 
{kampanamhkkyd)^ The ratio of a note to its octave (in raspect (ff pitch) \ra.s 
given as 1:2, An indefinite number of srulis could be interposed between a 
note and its octave. Twcnly-lwo such were named and recognized foi* 
musical purposes. Asr?Ui was conceived as a simple (unmixed) and fundamental 
lone of a certain pitch whereas an ordinary musical tone (svara) is really com¬ 
posed of a fundamental tone [hiiti) and certain partial tones (harmonics, 
amraiia^ia) The relation between aand a is variously conceived as: 
(i) nodal change [parindina)^ (ii) maixxfeslalion (vyanjana), (hi) relation of genus 
and species [idddtmyamjdliryaktyouva)^ (iv) reflection [vivartaiia), md (v) relation 
of cause and effect {kdryakdranabhdoa)A^ 

The musical tones are related to one another in four ways. The cx)>lanatiou 
of these in terms of melody and harmony is altogether unknown in medieval 
compilations. On the other hand, modern western music cultivates moKStly 
harmony. It was Helmholtz (182T94) who found that only sources giving a 
number of well-developed harmonics arc musically pleasant. He also pointed 

®2l)amodai'a’s Safi^iia-darpanat I. 49. 

op. Cl#*, p* 16 &. 
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out I lull, nuDlu'incDiCtiUvj the coiisoii.inL intervals jiio tliosc which give coinci- 
deuLCS among* tliese luumonic ov('i tones. While Indians concenLialed on 
nielud)', i.e. pleasing succession ol notes, \ACstciii musicians cultivated iiarmony, 
i.e* ])lccising conilunatioJi ol notes. 

MAGNi: nSM 

'riic discoveiy ol magnctisiu is altributcd to the Gieck philosopliei* Thales 
ui Mild LIS (GdO-hh) b.c.). But the pohuity of magnets and also repulsion 
l)etwccn like magnetic poles were unknown to the ancient Greeks. Tliorc is 
haidly any rclcreuce to the study of magnetic phenomena l^y ancient Indian 
philosophers. However, Saukaiti iVIisra notes the movement ol an iron needle 
towards c\ magnet and discusses iu his llpaskma tlie pn*paiation of magnets by 
tJic process of nibbing {sammdijana) and Uie placing of magnets right along 
the magnetic poles [ijiLsihdpana). Bhoja’s YuLlilalpalmu (r. a.o. 1100) advises 
shipbuilders against using iimn in holding or joining together the wooden 
planks of the bottoms of sea-going vessels, for the iron would expose them 
t(j the inlhicncc of magnetic rocks in the sea. However, there is no clear men¬ 
tion of a magnetic needle in early Indian literature. 

DLCCTRICITY 

Sankara Misra in his Upaskdra (V.L15) notes that amber attracts grass, 
straw, etc. Evidently, this is an t^xamplc of edcctrostalic attraction. But, as 
ill the ease of magnetic attraction of iron, this phenomenon was attributed to 
(ithsfa and was considered to be an example of unexplained motion in matter, 
William Gilbert (1540-1603), an Englishman, was the fir.st to use the terms 
‘ele.ctric force' and ‘electric atlractionh 

Ai VCiHTNliS AND AIE(jU\NlCiAL CONTIW^VNCES 

Ancient Indians devised many contrivances for obtaining mechanical 
advantage. Mechanieal advantage makes it pos.sible to obtain a large force 
by the applieation of a small one, although the work dune by both the forces 
is the same. Wc have already noted that the first fire was produced by Atharvan 
by mechanical means. Visvamitra first harnessed fire by devising an apparatus 
of attrition. Tlie Rg-Veda (JI1.29) rneations ddhmnihcma as an apparatus of 
attrition consisting of a stick and a string placed upon two pieces of wood. 
Prajanam is described as the general method of producing fire. The Satapatha 
Brdhmarja refers to chariot races. Many mechanical devices and implements 
of Vcdic times connected with grinding and pounding corn, macerating it 
with water, squeezing oul its juices and extracts tln^oiigli various types of 
strainers, etc. have been catalogued by Satya Prakash,-^ A large variety of war 
Fowidets of ^Sc^enccs in hidm (Kiiseaich Institute of Auciqii Scicnfciftc Studied, 

New Delhi), p. 53, 
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weapons and mechanical contrivances for hurling projectiles against the 
enemy have been described in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra {c. 300 b*o.)* In the 
Tuktikalpataru diverse subjects of secular interest such as construction of build- 
ingSj selection of sites for the same^ and making of articles of furniture are 
discussed. The same text gives elaborate directions for decorating and fur- 
nishing ships so as to make them comfortable to passengers. 

Several types of machines have been referred to in the Samardngana-sutra^ 
dhdra [c, a.d. 1100 ) of Bhoja. Perhaps the most fundamental technical deve¬ 
lopment is the description of chronometers or time-indicating devices. It may 
be noted that Galileo tried and failed to discover the means of finding longitude 
at sea because he had no accurate time-measuring instrument. Hooke and 
Huygens (1629-95) had this in mind in their attempts to improve the per¬ 
formance of existing clocks. Indeed^ the first pendulum clock was invented 
by Huygens during the middle of the seventeenth century. And so it is rather 
surprising to find descriptions of mechanical time-measuring instruments like 
chronometers {pvtrikd-nddiprabodhana) with periodic chiming devices in the 
Samarangana-siitradham. Many other mechanical devices like wooden robots^ 
astronomical models of heavenly bodies in motion, vehicular contrivances, and 
water supply plants have been described in detail in the same text. 
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T he study of plant life or botany in India can be traced to very ancient 
times. Dependence on plants for food and shelter drew pre-Vedic Indians 
to this study. In addition, plants were intimately connected with trade and 
commerce. The Indus valley civilization had commercial intercourse with 
West Asia, East Africa, and other centres of civilization. Most of the com¬ 
modities involved in that trade were plant products, and even the transport 
vessels were made of wood. This necessitated a scientific study of plants and 
plant life. 

Agriculture was the primary occupation of the people during the Vedic 
period (r, 1500--600 b.g,). As their knowledge and technology in such diver¬ 
sified fields as medicine, trade, and civic affairs increased, so did the scope 
and application of their knowledge of plants and plant life. There are indL 
cations that agriculture, medicine, and arbori-horticulture developed to a 
great extent during the Vedic period. Even at this early stage, knowledge of 
descriptive botany and rudimentary plant physiology became necessary for 
the successful cultivation and propagation of plants. We find in Vedic litera¬ 
ture a large number of terms used to describe plants and their parts, including 
their external features and interna] structures. A definite attempt at the classi¬ 
fication of plants was also made. There is evidence that manuring and rotation 
of crops were practised for the improvement of soil fertility and plant nourish¬ 
ment. There is even indication in the hymns of the Ijig-V&da that contemporary 
Indians had some knowledge of the process of preparation and absorption of 
food by plants through the action of light, and that of the storage of energy 
in the body of plants. 

References in post-Vedic literature show that the sciences of medicine, 
agriculture, arbori-horticulture, and sylviculture were greatly developed in 
India during this period. The science of botany on which all these sciences 
were based must have undergone a corresponding development* This science 
was called V|*ksayurveda, the knowledge of tree life, or Bhesajavidya, the 
knowledge of medicine, as the major portion of the medicinal substances came 
From plants. Both these terms occur in ancient Sanskrit texts like the Agni 
Paraiia and Brhat-samhitd, In Kautilya^s Arthoidstra we get die term gitlmawk'^ 
sdyumda^ and in the Dhanvantari-^nighantu the term bhsajmidyd. The gidmavrk'^ 
sdyumdajna or applied botanist, according to the Artheddstra^ Agni Purdnd^ 
Briiat-samhiid, and other Sanskrit texts, had to know the arts of seed collection 
and selection, soil selection, sowing, seed geranination, propagation such as 
grafting and catting, planting, nursing, manuring, crop rotation, cultivation 
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under liUourdbk’inctcoif)IogicJil cuncUtioBS, pltiiil trcaliiiciit, pLiiil thissiiua- 

lion and identification, lund'^capiiig, and so on, AvS au illustraUou, we may 
cite tJie test to wJiich Bliiksu Alieya, tlie eolcbralcd leaclier ol luodiciju' at 
tlu' unhersity ofTaxila, putliib ccjually celebrated [iiipil Jivaka, laU'r physician 
ot Bimbisara, In the coiu’bc of the cxamiualiou, he was asked to sc'ck a yojaua 
on either side ofTaxila and biing whatevei plant lie could see wliieh was not 
incdieinaL Jivaka could not discovci any plant \v^hich did not liave nicdieimd 
pioperties. When he reported this to his teachcrj he was declared sueecssfulJ 
lliiis it is apparent that botany in India has been a eonliniially (l(‘veIoping 
science since ancient times. 

No systematic work on \Aksayuiveda or Bli('sajavidya. belonging to tlu' 
early period is extant now. There are^ however, scatleied lelereuces on this 
subject ihioughout Vhxlic, Sanskrit, and Pali literatures from which it is possibh^ 
to partially reconstruct an account of this science. This material, culled from 
various sources, has been arranged according to modern botanical terminology 
in the following order in the section covering the Vedic period i (i) classihc'atiou 
and morphology, (ii) anatomy, (iii) physiology, and (iv) erx)lution. 


V'KJMC: 


Classijicafion and Mo}phology\ The Rg-]^eda (r.lb'1.2(), 22* Xd)7; I.(>72b 
divides plants roughly into thn^e liroad classes, namely, vikui (tree), o\adhi 
(herb useful to man), and vhudh (minor herh). According to another (lassihea- 
lion based on their form of growth, plants are dhdded inlo vrkyi and dnima 
(tree), visdkha (shrub with spreading branches), saui (herb), anXumdlin (spread¬ 
ing or deliquescent pkini)y sfambim (bushy plant), vratati (climbei), ptakmvall 
(creeper), and alasdld fereeper spreading on the ground). The Aiharva-Veda 
(VHL7.4) divides sasa iurther into prasipuiU (expanding), f^ka^nvga (one- 
.sheathed or spatlicd), amhmail (having many stalks ur branche.s), and kdiulinl 
(jointed). 

Different parts of a plant body^ are mcntionccl in the Rig-Veda at many 
places. The Aihawa-Veda (Vni.7.12) gives an almost complete etumieriUion 
of these parts in a hymn which says: “^Rich in sweets the roots, rich in swc'ets 
the tips of them, rich in sweets the middle ol' the plants (stem); i ich in sweeUs 
the leaves, rich in sweets the flowers of tliem.'* Again (Xir.L27), '‘Rich in 
flowers, ricli in shoots, rich in fruits, also those lacking fruits... / 

More complete and systematic accounts of' the parts of a plant arc Ibuud 
in the Taittinya Smhhitd (VtL3.19.1; 20.1) and Vdjasanyi Sadihitd (XXlf.28)5 


^St‘e Histan and CuUme of the Indian People. Vol. Ih 
p.530, n. 1. 


ed. R. Cl, Ad'ajuiiKlar (Bombay, lOfiOj, 


the ccfiiipilation of this section of my article I have drawn larg(3K from the Vedk Indtx of 
Mmes and Sohjah, 'I Vob. (Londom 1912) by Macdoncll and Keith. I gduchillv atkaowlcdgo my 
mdebtqdncss to the authors. 
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accorcUiift (o which plants comprise* milla (lool), ifila (shoot), kanda (stem), 
m/sV/ (twit?), p'n/uf (flower), and plwla (IVuil), while trees in addition, 
skandha (corona), sdkhd (hrancii), and patna (lear).^ 

Dcsciiptive' U‘rnis for tlic \'arious pans of a tree or plant, its texture and 
colour, Iruits and flowers, etc. arc also found in Vcdic texts. The trunk of a tree 
is calhxl k(U]da\ plants liaving trunks are called kandiiiah^ and the term sata-^ 
kanda is us('d in descrii)ing daibha grass, Sakha is the branch of a tree, skandha 
the* corona, and stupa the crest or crown over the trunk. Valsa is the twig of 
cl phint,* ihc imm salamdsu and sa/mmmKa arc used to describe plants with 
many twigs. Sikhandin indicates a crested tree such as the asvattha or nyagrodha* 
A plant luiving a hairy stem is dcsci'ihed as lowasa-nasana; one of golden colour 
hiranya-vnnia; a tawny one, h(fn; a ruddy one, anina; and a brown one, bahimu 
Plants with thorns ai e described as kantakinaL The leaf is called parna; a many- 
leafed plant is ea!l(‘d saha,sfa-pania; and a plant with spotted leaf, cilmparriu 
A Icalless plant is (‘ailed katira. The root is culled mula; a fibrous vootol'daibha 
and other grass is called b/ifuiirnda; and a hanging root of banyan and other 
trees, vqych Sfddka is the edible root of the loins plant, and hisa is the lotus root 
fihn*. I’hc (lower is c'.alh*d paspa; a blossoming plant is called puspadalt] 
and the t(‘nn pmuva?t is us<xl in d(‘scribing a plant with fragrant flowers. 
Sfainba means a Ininch or cluster of grass. Fruit in general is called phala; 
and ihe fruil of a tr(‘e, rn^ksya. Some special terms are also used to describe 
particular (ypeA of fruit, such as pippaUi or pippnll for berry and ufvdnt for 
eiKnunber. A fniit-beariug plant Is called phalinl or phalavalf. The seed is des¬ 
cribed as bija, such as dhanya-blja. The terms dhma, dhanya^ and sasya aie all 
used for grains. I’he Jiihadmanyaka Ifpanisad (Vf.3.13) enumerates ten cultivat¬ 
ed grains [i\}dmydni) \ vnhi (rice), (barley), Ufa (seseimum), nidsa (bean), 
anu (millet), priyahgn (panic seed), masura (kmtil), godhuma (wheat), Lhalva 
(pulse), and khalahda (vetcdi). 

Vedir ffidians sotnetimes named areas according to the particular kinds^ 
of plants which thrived there. Thus in the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd (XXX.16) and 
Taillbtya Brdhnunja (iririJ2T) the term nailvala (bed of reeds) is usc^d in the 
descrij)tion o(hi locality abounding with tliat .species. Similarly, in the ^advima 
lirdhmana (flLl) a place overgrown with iipdla [Blyxa ortandra) is named as 
iSipixlyud 

Anatomy: Detailed study of the anatomy of plants was not possible in the 
Vedic period due to lack of instrumental facilities. The study of their gross 
structure and features, however, advanced to a considerable ex;tent. In the 
llg^Veda (VL3.4), the wood of a tree {ddm) is distinguished from its sober outer 

also I'mltlnya Sathhiku VIL30v20.lj 1.32.5; and ^ 
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part. The Taittiriya Samhitd (11.5.3.5 et seq.) considers the bark of a tree to 
consist of two parts, the oulci (yalkci) and the inner (yokalo). The JirhaddrMydktt 
Upanisad (III.9.28) compares a tree to the human body and .speaks of its leaves 
as hair; the outer bark as the skin; the sap as blood; the inner bark as the 
flesh; the innermost layer of bark as the nerves; its wood as the bones; and 
its pith as the marrow. The internal structure ol a stem comprises the outei 
skin (epidermis and dry bark) and inner wood between which stands a solt 
tissue, the bast (inner and outer) and its fibres. The wood encloses the soft 
pith. This is indeed a far more detailed description than what w<> gel in 
Theophrastus, who is regarded as the father of plant anatomy. 

Physiology: It appears that the Vcdic people had some knowledge ol the 
preparation and absorption of food by plants and of the role played by light 
in this regard. They were awai'e of the phenomenon of storage of energy in 
the body of plants and also knew that plants draw nourishment from manure 
like cowdung {karisa, hkift)? According to the Taittinya Smhhitd (V. 1.7.3), 
they practised rotation of crops by fallowing the land and by sowing difi'erent 
crops alternately in the same field. Roxburgh believes that for (he la (ter 
practice the western world is indebted to India.® 

Evolution: Vedic thinkers believed that plants had preceded animals, 
particularly man, in the process of evolution. This is indicated cleatly in a 
hymn of the Rg-Veda (X.97.1). In the TaiUittya Upanisad (II.1), this idea of 
evolution is suggested by the following passage: ‘From that very Atman ether 
came to be; from ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water the earth, 
from the earth herbs, from herbs food, and from food the person came into 
existence.’ Similar ideas also occur in the Chandogya Upanisad (1.1.2) and the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (VI.4.1). 


POST-VEDIC PERIOD 


The study of botany made further progress m the post-Vcdic period 
(c. 600 B.C.-A.D. 600). Indian literature of this period bears ample evidence 
of the post-Vedic people’s knowledge of the morphology (both exteinal and 
internal), physiology, ecology, taxonomy, etc. of plants. The Camka-sathhiia 
(1.1.122), for instance, observes that only a person who is well acquainted with 
the names and exteinal features of plants and able to utilize this knowledge 
is to be called an expert physician. The Amarakosa, it may be mttnlionrd, has 
a chapter on plants which enumerates more than three hundred species. 

Morphology: Turning to morphology, we find that the Svirula-sadihita 


ULH-SA-, XIX.31.3; and 

*Sec G. P. Majumdar, Vpavim-ukoda (Calcutta, 1935), p. llS* 
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(III.2.33) mentions that rtu (proper season, i.e. suitable temperature), ksetra 
(good soil), and amhn (water) are prerequisite conditions for the germination 
of seeds. Gunaratna’s commentary on the Saddarsana-samuccaya further mentions 
that the seeds of banyan, ahattha^ and nimba sprout during the rainy season 
under the influence of water and air. Thus it is clear that post-Vcdic Indians 
knew that air, warmth, and water are necessary for germination. The term 
iittanapdda used in connection with germination is also significant as it is the 
pdda or root that is seen to come out first in the process of germination. Post- 
Vedic literature gives detailed descriptions of the parts of a plant as it grows. 
An instructive description of the importance of the various parts of a plant 
is given by Sulcracarya in his SiikranUi (V.24-’26) where the king is compared 
to the root of a tree, the counsellors to stems or trunks, the commanders to 
branches, the troops to leaves and flowers, the subjects to fruits, and the land 
to the seed.. The Malidbhdrata (LI.65-66) also contains an analogy which 
refers to the various parts of a tree including the trunk, branches, nodes, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, and seeds. The Vipiu Purdna (II.7.37-39) classifies the principal 
parts of a plant into mida or pdda (the subterranean part) and tula or vistdra 
(subaerial part), Th?Jt mUla is the most important part of the rooted plant 
is noted in the ^ukranlti (V,22-23), which speaks of a tree withering away 
when its roots decay. The use of the word padapa (drinker of rasa or fluid from 
the soil by roots) for plants shows that the real function of the root was known. 
Besides rnUla^ the primary root, various other kinds of adventitious roots are 
referred to; for instance, idkhd-iiphd^ Hphd^ or jatd. Bulbous roots are mentioned 
in the Artkaidstra (IL24), Thus the terms used to describe the diverse kinds 
of roots are suggestive of the knowledge of their functions, 

Tula or vistdra comprises two parts, namely, kdnda (stem or axis) and parna 
(leaf). The former may be with parva (internode) or with granihi or parvasandhi 
(node) from which the leaf springs. Plants may be sakd^da (with stem) as also 
aprakdr^da or stamha (without stem), A branchless stein or caudex is called 
sihdtiu or hnku. A bushy plant is described as kpipa. Sdkhd^ pratisdkM^ and 
anuidkhd are terms used for branches in descending orders. Kanda is the name 
for an underground stem which looks like the root, though it is not really so. 
It is, rather, a means of propagation. Aluka (yam, potato) and laduyia (garlic) 
ate two examples of kanda. The bud is called pravala. 

Parna or patra may be savrnta (pedolate) or avpiiaka (sessile). A leaf, again, 
may be ekapatra (simple, unifoKate), dvipatra^ tripatra^ or saptapar^a^ and so on, 
accoi'din^ to the number of its leaflets. The shape of the leaf is also distinguished 
as appears from such terms as aJvaparnaka (like the ear of a horse), mUsika- 
partit (tescmblmg tlie ear of a mouse), kt^apar^^a (like a monkey’s car), and 
hamsapadi (like the foot of a duck). 

Ptispa^ prasSfia^ sumanas arc terms used to indicate flowers* An un« 
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opened flower l>ud is called Lihkd oi kojaka; an opcndl flo^vd bud, mukula 
or kiiltualci\ and u rull-blowii flower, vfkdai oi \phulu. A Ijiincb oi (lowcis, if 
cymose, is called sUwaka or ^ucduika, and if lac'cmose is calh'd tnafijan, Sonu' 
particular types ol inflorescence arc called srilmliin (helicoid) and (halfaka 
(uinbcl). The flower stalk is called pfamva-hafulhana, tluit is, Ihal. whiih binds 
flowers and fruits to the mother-plant. Idoial inembc'rs aic calh'd puspai<hada 
(sepal), puspadala (petal), Lehia (stamen), and paidga or ki\\ii\a-fem (pollen). 
The last two tcinis at once sliow that pollen is dust-like and is caniedlai'. Jl 
seems that the gynacceiim had not yet ])eeu recognized, as no suitable teim 
differentiating this organ from the male aiKlroccnnin is found in the' literalure 
of this period. 

PhaJa (literally, the result of a previous process) is the tcim fox Iriut. A 
green fruit is called saldlu\ a fleshy fruit, jdlaka or kslraka*^ a diy one, vana] and 
a legume, iimhi, Fruits are also named individually, such as dmra (mango), 
jimbu (a kijid of berry), aingtida (ftuit of the ihgudl tree), and vniimva (that of 
bamboo). The components of the Mja (seed) from which the plant gciminalc'S 
are described. The sced-coat is called hljakoso] the kfumel or cndosperni, .\asya\ 
and the cotyledon, bljapalm or bJjadahu 

Different kinds of plants xire refeircd to. Tlie cree]‘)(‘r is called lald^ rrilll^ 
or vraialL Creepers arc of two kinds: those that elinib upward and flio.se (hat 
spread along the gi'ound. They xire further cla.ssx cl as vall^ a type w^lvich twines 
louncl a stem or support; vfhdrifha^ j.c. epiphyfx'; and vdisddifu^ i.e. paiasile. 
Algae and mushrooms arc recognized as plants and axe lespr'ctivcly called 
jalamli and chahdka. Moss is called sakulla. 

Indians of the post-Vcdic period distinguished five regixms in the Ixody 
of a phint, namely, tmic (vskiix), mama (soft tissues or bxist), aslhi (wood or))on(‘), 
majjd (pith), and sndyu (fibre in the bast). The healing up of wounds by natural 
recuperation is mentioned in Sankara Mi.sra’s Upaskclni ([¥.2.5) and in Guiui“ 
ratna’s commentary on the Siihwilti* 

Physiology\ That plants absorb food from the soil in a state of scilutixxn 
was known, as the padapa for plants suggests. The greatest nebievemont ol‘ 
the ancient Indians in the field of botxiny was the discoveiy of the plxeuonicnon 
of absorption, transport, and preparation of food in the leaves in the prcsenc'c 
of solar energy and air. This process of photosynthesis is described in two 
stanzas of the Mahdhhdrata (XIL177.16, 18) as follows: 

‘Just as water may be drawn up by sucking through tlxe lotus petiole applied 
to the mouth, so also plants (with roots) chink (absorb and draw up the 
stem) water (watery solution) with the help of air/ 

‘With the help of agni (solar energy) and air (COg) this water (soil sap 
which is absorbed through the roots and conveyed to the leaves) is digested 
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(i.c. [M'C'p^UTfl into lood propoi). And il Is on account of the <issimiltUiou 
of this food tluit plants attain de\clopinent and become gTacefuL’" 

'Hius wlial SU’phcn Halts dcjnonstraU'd in a<d. 1727 set'ius to have been 
known to postA'edic Indians. 

The plunioinenon of the ciicidation ol'sap was discovered by Harvey In 
the scvcnteentii century. But Kanada discussed it in his Vaiseuka-stiba long 
before the CJiristian era. Mucli lalei Sankara Misra (t. a.d. 1500) noted it in 
his Upa\k(iray which says: 'Water poured at the roots goes up in all directions 
through the interior ol a tree. Neither impulse, nor impact, nor the sun’s 
I’ciys prevail there. How then is it caused?’ The plu-noniena of osmosis and 
difllision wciV not known to them. Hence we (ind them explaining it thus: 
'The action by which water rises and causes the growth of tlic tree results 
from destiny (of the sold born as the tiee) as its eflicient cause, and water 
as its coherent cause.The exudation of sap [)ams}uii)^ again, has been clearly 
described in the Rdjanighanlu. The phenomenon of phosphorescence in plants 
was also noticed. This has been mentioned inKiilkl^S'd^s Iiumdfasamk/iapa (LIO). 
Th(‘ importance of light, food, and water for the giowth and sustenance of 
plants was well known. The maximum age of a tree is given as ten thousand 
years, and the causes of death arc cited as unsuitable food, accident, and 
disease. That plants move towards wliat is favourable and away fiom wliat 
is unfavourable was known. Post-Vcdic Indians also noticed that some plants 
close up their leaves at night as if sleeping, that plants are sensitive to touch, 
and that various kinds of flowers open their petals at difTerent times of the 
day. 

Plants hav(‘ been regarded as living beings since Vcdic times. A concise 
I)ut clear discussion on the existence of life in plants is given in tlie Mahdbhdraia 
(XJL184). Furtlier evidence is to he found in Gunaratna’s commentaiy on 
the Snkranltiy Udaya^a^s Kirandvall^ l^ahkara Misra’s Upaskdra^ and the 
lihdgavata Piirdm, 

AH the methods of propagation now known were common knowledge. 
Mention is made of propagation by seeds {hljm'uka)^ roots cuttings 

{skandhaja), graftings or layerings {skandhe ropiuilja), apices [agrahija)^ and 
leaves [parnajoni). All these methods arc referred to in treatises like the Brhat- 
samhitd^ Artha^idslra^ Mavu-samhiid^ Ahhulhdna-dntdmafUy and Stmangala-vilasinu 

The idea of sexuality in plants seems 16 haye been only vaguely known, 
Ihough there is a discussion in the Sdrhnsthdna (1.12-14) of the Jrlanta-^samhitd 
as to how seeds arc procluced in plants. Only in one instance are a male and 

’ Vakt'i enoipalanaUna yai}mrdfwothj(ila.mMadcti 
Tathdpavmmamynktali pddaih pibjxii padupaf}. (16) 

T 0 m Ujjalam&dattm j(myatyagnimami,au\ 

AMmpm inmnccit smho vfddfdka (I$) 

^Samd B^oks of (k lUndm, Vok VI (Pacini Office, AUabnliad). p. 177; cf. 
lIhlO.19-20. 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA 

a female plant distinguished, and that is in the case of ketaki [Pandavus 
odoratisasmiis). The male plant is called sitaketaki viphald or dhulipuspikd, and 
the female, svarnaketakL 

Ecology: Caraka and Susiuta classified lands according to the nature of 
the soil, climate, and vegetation into three categories: jdngala, anupa, and 
sddhdrana, Jdngala is described as a region of open spaces where a steady, dry 
wind blows* It is pervaded by expansive mirages, has few rivers and rivulets, 
abounds in wells, and consists mainly of dry and rough sands. The plants 
common to the region arc hhadira (Acacia catechii)^ asana [Ternwialia loinenfosd)-^ 
and badarl {^izyphus jujuba), among others. The antipa region is a marshy tract 
bordered by seas. Swept by cold wind, it is impassable owing to its nctwoik 
of rivers (nadiindUka) and sheets of accumulated rain-water. Some of the plants 
of this region are vanjula (cane or reed), hinldla (a kind of palm), and ndnkela 
(coconut). The Amarakom mentions the following plants as growing in the 
water of this region: saugandhika^ kahldra^, hallaka^ rndwara:, kimuda^ padminl^ and 
kokanada (various varieties of lotuses and water lilies); vdiipan^l (Plslia stratiotes ); 
musika-parni (Salvinia cucullata) ;jalantli (algae); and saivdla (moss). The sddlidraija 
or intermediate region has some of the features common to the other two 
regions. A few of the plants found in this region are manddra or pdrijdtaka 
(coral tree) and santdna (kalpatree). The rainfall in these regions is given in the 
Arthasdstra (1L24). 

Taxonomy: In the naming of plants a scientific and rational procedure 
was followed. For example, plants were named in accordance with their special 
association, medicinal and other properties, morphologic£il characteristics, 
enviionmental association, and other noticeable peculiarities. Sir William 
Jones observed that "^Linneus himself would have adopted them had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country^ Some plants derived tlndr 
names from historical events. For instance, bodhidmma (‘tree of enlightenment’) 
received its name on account of its being the tree under which Buddha sat 
when he attained nirvana. Medicinal properties were utilized in naming plants 
like dadrughna (‘ciirer of eczema'*) and arhghna (‘cuter of piles’). Examples of 
naming plants on the basis of some domestic utility are danta-dhdmna (‘cleaning 
of teeth^, i.e, a kind of tree of which the twig is used as a toothbrush) and 
hkhana (‘writing reed’). Morphological features were embodied in tripalra 
(‘thi-ee-leafed’), panednguta (‘five-fingured’), and iatamuU (‘hundred*-rooted’)* 
Magadhi (‘native of Magadha') and edmpeya (‘native of Gampa’) were based 
on local association, The names maruvaka (‘desert crane’, i.e. a desert plant 
of which the flower resembles the shape of a crane) and jalaja (‘water plant’) 
emphasis;ed environmental association. Special features and other characterise 
tics are reflected in the naming of plants such as phenila (‘lather-forming’^ 
i.e- soapberry) and Mradi (‘autumnal’). 
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BOTANY IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA 

Sometimes plants were given two namesj one for tlicii identification by 
the common people and the other to convey their medicinal or other pio- 
perties. The former was called pancqya-jmpikd samjnd and ihe latter, gmia-' 
prakdsikd sa?hjnd. Thus the plant sesbania is called vaha-puspa (‘with papiliona¬ 
ceous flowcis’) and vjandri ('antidote to boif). Similarly, Ricinus communis 
is called ciha-blja ('with painted seeds') and vdtdri (‘antidote to rheu¬ 
matism'). 

Classification was based upon three distinct principles: botanical (udbhida)^ 
modicina? {mrecanddi)^ and dietetic {amapanddi). Botanical classification can be 
traced to the Rg-Veda (X.97) and Athawa-Veda (VIIL7.4). Manu gives an 
elaborate classification, as do Caraka and Susruta. Their classifications include 
such divisions as: plant bearing fruit without floweis [vanaspati)\ plant bearing 
both flowers and fruits {vdna^patya or vrksa); annual plant (osadki); creeping 
plant (omidh); herb with succulent stem [gulma); and glass, including bamboo 
{tma). 

Plant families as such were not recognized. But allied plants or varieties, 
or even different species, were grouped together into what may be called a 
genus, based on floral chaiacters. The specific characters wcie taken primarily 
from the colours of flowers. Thus the genus koviddra includes the white-, 
yellow-, and red-flowered species. The first one is, again, divided into two 
varieties. Similarly, bald includes four species: bald^ atibald^ mahdbald^ and 
mgahald. 

Caraka divides plants of medicinal value into two main groups: purgatives 
[virecand) and astringents [ampdna)^ the numbei'’ of the former being 600 and 
that of the latter 500. The astringents, again, aiT divided into fifty groups 
under ten vmgas or major heads. These include every item of therapeutics, 
Sirirula, however, classifies plants under thirty-seven sections or ga^as. All 
plants known to be of medicinal value up to his time are placed under one 
group or another, 

Caraka classifies plants of dietetic value under seven vargas: hkadhdnya 
(cereal), iamidhdnya (pulse), §dka (pot-herb), phala (fruit), hanta (generally, 
green or yellowish vegetables or fruits), ahatayogin (oil), and iksu (sugar-cane), 
SuSruta classifies plants of dietetic value into fifteen vatgasi sdlidhdnya^ sastUka^ 
vrihidkarya^ ktidhdnya (all cereals of different classes), vaidala (pulsc)^ tila 
(sesamum), yam (barley), £mba (bean and its varieties), phda^ Mka^ 
udbhida (mushroom), kando.:, iaila^ and iksu» He mentions more than thirteen 
varieties of sugar-cane* 

Beredity: The concept of heredity was Icnown to ancient Indians. In the 
Caraka^sadihita^ and earlier still in the Brahmapas, an explanation for the 
phenomenon of hereditary transmissiion was soughfi Caraka and Susruta, 
following Ohanvantari, hold that all the organs are potentially pment at 
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the siinic tinic iii tlu‘ IVrlili/.iHl ovinn iuicl uuloJcl in ti ccrUiiu oich'i. 

Falhohoy: ^VnciciU liidiim holanists inu(l<' conlrihullons to Uie .sUidy ol 
plant pailiolugy. TJio Alhmva-Veda (V).50) n‘lcrs (o (li(‘ dcsiruclion o)’ corn 
by pestiferous insi'cts, Sayaua’s coininenLary on lliis iTiv(‘s a long list ol siicli 
pests. Mention ol' bliglit and mildew occurs in Vinaya texts. 'Vhc Sukramii 
speaks of grains which arc likely to be attacked with poison, five, or snow, 
or eaten by insects. The A}tha(ashn, Agni FindnUy and Brhat-samhiid have (xieli 
a chapter on Vrksfiyurveda. In the lastmaincd l:)ook, etiology, diagnosis, and 
treatment ol' plants are given. According to BhaUyjtpala, Kasyapa gives a 
prescription for diagnosing plant di.scas<\s. Among the rinnedies suggested are 
the removal of affected parts and the taking of preventive mcasiucs against 
fresh infection throiigli tlu^ wound. BaiTcnness of plants w<is also considered 
a disease, for whicli certain remedies wm’e px'cscribed. 

M)‘:DTnVAL PFHIOP 

During the period a.d. 600 to 156:] vSomc aiedical treatises were composed 
wliich testify to further advance in the knowledge of botany. In these works, 
plants are more syslcnratically classified IVom the medicinal point of view. 
The most outstanding work of the period was the Sanigadhara-paddliati by 
Sarhgadhara (r. a.d. 1300). A chapter of this work called the Upaiuina-vinoda 
treats of many aspects of plants. Some of the topics discussed are class!(ieation 
of plants, selection of seeds, sowing, planting, wiUei’ing after planting, ])rO“ 
Lectivc and curative measures, proper nourishment, proper fertili’/er eonUuit, 
and methods of propagation. 

Botamcal Rc'^earch', Botanical rcscarcli also received Ultention during this 
period. The possibilities of developing new species, already mentioned in the 
BrpaFsajfihildj were further explored in the Scangadliara-padclIialL liike Luther 
Burbank of the modern world, ancient Indian botanists tried to transform 
scentless flowers into very fragrant ones. Cotton plants v/eve specially treat('d 
to produce fibres as red as burning fire, as yellow as the feather ol’a hka I)ird, 
and as blue as the sky. The BrhaL-Muhhitd and Sdmgadkam-paddhaU also men lion 
that the study of plant life with reference to its environment was intensively 
made. 

European Conirikulion: Tlic study of botany in India from the middle of 
the sixteenth century was carried out by the Europeans who came to this 
country. The first to come were the Portuguese. Garcia d’Orta’s Coloqum 
Simples E Drogas Da Indhy published in 1563, contains descriptions of a large 
number of plants used as drugs. Another work which deals with medicinal 
plants, the Tractado de Drogas (1578), is by C, Acosta. 

The first contribution of genuim* scientific yalue, however, was made by 
Henry Van Rheedcj. the Dutch Governor of Mulabatj in his book liortm 
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He also collected and wrote much on mosses^ liverworts, marsiliaccao, and 
lycopods. Alter liis death, his manuscripts and other studies were published 
in six volumes. William Jack’s Malayan Miscellanies^ Thomas Thomson’s collec¬ 
tions of the flora of north-west Punjab, north-west Himalayas, and Tibet 
incorporated in Flora hidica Flora of British Iridia^ Illustration 

of the Botany of the Himalayan Mountains^ and Voigt’s Horiiis Galcuttensis are some 
of tlie notable l^otanical works of the period based on wide surveys conducted 
by the writers. It may be mentioned that Jameson introduced the China tea 
plant in India during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Survey of the flora of the Indian subcontinent and neigh])ouring 
areas continued unabated with the progrc.ss of the nineteenth century. Sir 
Joseph Hooker explored the Sikkim and Khasia Hills* His monumental work 
in seven volumes, Flora of British India^ was i^ublished between 1872 and 1897. 
Hooker discovered the magnificent species of rhododendron and wrote a 
superbly illustrated monograph on them. Two other monographs by Clarke, 
an associate of Hooker, on Indian Gomposetae and Gyrtandrancae 
were excellent contributions to tire botanical literature of the period. Thomas 
Anderson introduced the cultivation of the quinine-yielding species of cinchona, 
Sulpiz Kurz published in two volumes The Forest Flora of Burma in 1877. 
Aitchieson’s List of Punjab Plants was published in 1867. The study of systeinaiic 
botany by Lindsay Stewart, GoL Beddome, Brandis, and others is also note¬ 
worthy. Stewart published Jiis Punjab Plants (1869), Brandis his Forest Flora 
of the Jiortk West Provinces of India (1874), and Beddomc his Flora Sylmiica of 
the Madras Presidency (1869-73), Ferns of Southern India (1863), and Ferns of 
British India (1865-75), Talbot published A List of Trees^ Shrubs mid Woody 
Climbers of the Bombay Presidency, Gamble’s contributions include his Syskmatic 
Account of the Indian Bambusa and Manual of Indian Timbers, Other excellent 
works of the period are Duthie’s Upper Gangetic Flora (1871) and Prain’s Bengal 
Plants and Flora of 24-Parganas and Sunderbans (1897), 

In the field of economic botany, Royle, Falconer, and Jameson were 
responsible for the successful introduction of excellent apples and many 
European vegetables. Much work was done for the improvement of fibre- 
yielding and other plants of economic importance. But the most noteworthy 
enterprises of the century in which botanists Look the leading part were the 
cultivation of tea and rubber, introduction of cinchona, and development of 
forest resources. In 1883 the Government of India founded the ^Department 
for Dealing with the Economic Products of the Indian Empire^ and George 
Watt was appointed its first Reporter* His monumental work, The Dictionary 
of Economic Products^ is still unsurpassed as regards information and detail, 
and the economic section of the Indian Museum bears eloquent testimony 
to Ms magnificent researches and ideas. 
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Brongniarl, the great French palaeobotanist, was the first to describe Indian 
fossil plants in 1828* In 1832 Hugh Falconer contributed his Exploration and 
Classifications of Tertiary Fossils of the Semalik Range, Another important study 
was Foibcs Royle’s Illiishations of the Botany of the Flimalayan Mountains which 
appeared in 1839. 

The Indian Forest Department was established first in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in 1807* Glowing interest in Indian forests led to its expansion in other 
Picsidencics as well during the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1842 and 
1847 codes of forest laws were drawn up. Botany was included in the course 
of study of the Depailment and several members of the Department subse¬ 
quently made valuable contributions in botanical research. 

The foundation of the Medical College in Calcutta in 1835 marked the 
beginning of the study of botany by Indians in Bengal, if not in the whole of 
India. Jadugopal Mukherjee was the first Indian to write a book on botany, 
Udbhid-vicdia (1869). The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
wds founded in 1876 by Mahendra La] Sircar. Among other subjects, botany 
was taught in the laboratories of this institution. The Botanical Survey of India 
was established about 1890. 

Mention may be made here of a number of Indians who made valuable 
contributions to the study of botany during the nineteenth century. Among 
them are: N.N. Banerjcc, U. G. Datta, K. L. Dey, 1. Jaykrishna, J. Mukheijee, 
T, N. Mukherjee, and J, B. Singh* 
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VEN cis a dweller ill cavc.s and fon'sis in early Stone Age, man iic((uirecl 
/considerable knowledge oi'animals, birds, lisli, insecls, and other creatures. 
As he gradually adopted a pastoral and agTicultural lilc in the late Stone Ag(‘ 
or early Bronze Age, several common species ortbes(‘ animals and birds were 
domesticated by him for the purposes oh agriculture, transport, and food. The 
maintenance of domesticated animals necessitated a moie tJiorough knowledge 
of tlieir Jiabits and needs. Thus, llu’ough olxservation, tlie accjuaintance with 
animal life gradually becauu' more systematic, leading to atlempls iil classihca- 
tion and the formulation of some basic concepts regarding the animal kingdom. 

PRE-^'nDr(: A(jE 

Tiic earliest evidence ofinterest in animal lilh in pi e-Vedic India (4000“1500 
B.c.) is provided by the findings of excavations in Baluchistan, Sind, and the 
Punjab. Various articles such as seals, len-acotlas, clay ligurines, ainidcls, 
and potteries bearing engraved or painted rojiresenlalions of animals have bciai 
unearthed in these excavations. The ligurc of ilie humped bull is most 
commonly pictured. Other animals met with inrhide tlie rhinoceros, tiger, 
lion, water-buflalo, bison, ram, luire, and ibex, Soim^ species of liirds and lish, 
and even the scorpion, arc also portrayed. These deinoustrate the familiarity 
of pre-Vcclic Indians with a variety ol'domesticated and wild creatures. 

Animal remains have also bi^cn discovered at various lc\'els of these excava¬ 
tions. Thirty-nine different species have Ijceu idoutihed, of which Iwcnly-six 
are vertebrates and thirteen invertebrates. Among tlie vertebrates are the htdl, 
buffalo, elephant, camel, horse, ass, goat, pig, dog, sheep, fowl, bear, jackal, 
monkey, wolf* squirrel, gavial, deer, mongoose, crocodile, tortoise, and soru(‘. 
freshwater and marine fish. Some of tlie invertebrates arc the snail, coral, 
mollusc, sponge, frcsliwatcr liivalvc, and gastropod. 

V-EDICS AGE 

The ^g-Veda, Atharva-V^eda^ and TaiUhiya SaihhiLd mention the names of 
many kinds ol animals as well as a few varicuics of birds, rejitiles, worms, 
insects, and fish* In some of these texts, horses and deer of different colours liavc 
been described,^ Mention is also made of twenty-one. varieties of pcalicn and 
even thirty-four ribs in a horse.^^ Some observations on the particular character-- 
jstics and activities of a few animals arc noted in the Atharva-Veda: for instance, 

Vn.42,2, jL34.3; and TaUihiya i^amhUa, Vll.S.la.l; V.5,D,hlG.h 
t462.18* 
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the impotence ofa bull clue to castration (III. 9.2); the croaking of frogs during 
the rains, their four-footed structure with speckled arms, and the tlucc varieties 
ofshc-frogs (IV. 15.13-15); cows devouring up their own foetal mcrabiane after 
delivery (VI.49.1); the agility of the mongoose in fighting snakes (VI.139.5); 
the scorpion stinging with claws and tail (VII.58.8); insects injecting poisons 
by biting (VII.58.3.6); and the existence of twenty nails in the paws of a 
tiger (IV.3.3). The people of the Vcdic age, therefore, apparently had an 
acejLiaintance with most of the creatures of the country at the time. 

Some early attempts at the classification of animals are recorded in the 
Taitlirlya SarnhiCd and Atharva-Veda. The Taittiriya Samhitd (VI.5.2.2) classifies 
animals mainly into two divisions: (i) those supported by bones (vertcbrate.s) 
and (ii) those suppot ted by flesh (invci tebrates). Another classification (II.6.2.2) 
is on the basis of teeth: (i) those having incisors on one side and (ii) those having 
them on both sides. A third classification® is based on the colour and number 
of limbs. Glassification of snakc.s'* and woi ms® in the Atharm- Veda is based mostly 
on colour, form, and anatomical structure. Snakes arc stated to possess two 
pairs of teeth, a pair of jaws, and a pair of tongues (VI.56.3). Twenty-one 
varieties of adders have been distinguished in the same text (1.27.4). References 
to the anatomical structure of the ox and horse are found in the Atharva~Veda 
(IX. 12.1-18) and the Taittiriya Samhitd (V.7) respectively. More than fifty 
anatomical parts of the ox and about eighty of the horse are enumerated. 

A fairly broad classification of animals has been made in the Chandogya 
Upanisad (VI.3.1), which divides all living creatures on the basis of their seed 
(bija), in a general sense their mode of origin, into the following three main 
groups: (i) jivaja (viviparous), (ii) andaja (oviparous), and (iii) udbhijja 
(of vegetable origin). It was believed that the udbhijja animals arose from 
vegetable organisms. All mammals belong to the first group and all birds, 
reptiles, insects, and worms to the second group. The third group comprises 
minute animal organisms. 

As members of a pastoral society, Vedic Indians were particularly in¬ 
terested in animal life and in the taming, training, and breeding of livestock. 
Special attention was given to the cow, bull, goat, sheep, and horse. Cows were 
highly valued for giving milk, and oxen for farm work. Stallions were sometimes 
gelded, while mares were exclusively used in driving war-chariots. Dogs were 
used for guarding houses and for hunting purposes. Sheep and goats were kept 
for their wool and flesh. Leather prepared from slaughtered animals was used 
for various purposes such as slings, bow-strings, chariot-traces, reins, and 
whips. 


^Taittirm dethMlS, V.5.22.I; V.6J3.1, 13-1. I4-.3, IkJ, sindtO.L 
*111.27.1-6, V.I3.5-8, VII.58.4; cf. also Tau S., IV,2.8.3, V.5.10.t-2. 
•n.31.4; 11.32.2, 4*6; V.23,4, 6, 8, 9, 11-13. 
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POST-VEDIG AGE 


Post-Vcdic Indians acquired a much more compichcnsive and detailed 
knowledge of animals, particularly in connection with the study of medicine. 
The Caraka-samhitd (IV.3.16) classifies all animals into four main divisions: 
{i) jarayuja —born from the uterus (viviparous); (ii) andaja —bom of an ovum 
or egg (oviparous); (iii) svedajaw f/rmoja-—bom of moisture and heat, sponta¬ 
neously or asexually generated; and (iv) udbhijja —born of vegetable organisms. 
An almost identical classification occurs in the Suhutasamhild (1.1.22). But 
according to the commentator Dallana (c. tenth-eleventh centuiy), the divisions 
aie not exclusive. For example, although bats and some varieties of cianes and 
heions fly, they arc really viviparous. Similarly, among snakes the ahipalcikai, 
a species of non-venomous colubrine snakes, arc viviparous. 

Garaka has also classified creatures according to their characteiistics as 
follows: (a) hmi ■ —'parasites found in living creatures; (b) kita —wingless insects; 
(c) patanga —flying insects; (d) eka^apha -—soliclungulate animals; (c) dvihpha -— 
clovcn-footed animals; (J) mrga —herbivorous animals; (g) kravydda —carni¬ 
vorous animals; (h) dangerous beasts of prey; (i) lyala — beasts of 

prey; (j) goniayu —creatures with poisonous fangs or stingers; and {k) ,^(irpa 
—snakes.® 

Garaka and Susruta also made classifications of animals according to (heir 
food habits and habitats. Garaka (1.27.35-52) mentions the following groups: 
(1) Prasaha —creatures which grab and tear off their food. This group comprises 
carnivorous as well as non-carnivorous land quadrupeds and birds. Twenty- 
nine species have been referred to such as the lion, bear, camel, dog, tiger, wolf, 
vulture, osprey, hawk, horse, mule, panther, ass, cow, fox, and cal. (2) Bliumi- 
i'aya or bilemya — burrowing animals. Thirteen varieties of this category com¬ 
prising mammals and reptiles have been noted, some of which arc the frog, 
lizard, hedgehog, python, small mongoose, and porcupine. (3) JSnupa —crea¬ 
tures that dwell in marshy and wet lands. In this group arc nine varieties of 
mammals like the elephant, yak, rhinoceros, buffalo, and pig. (4) Vdrihya — 
aquatic animals including mammals, reptiles, Crustacea, and fish. Mention has 
been made of ten species in this class, like the tortoise, crab, crocodile, whale, 
oyster, and dolphin. (5) Jalacara or ffm/n/rntw—creatures that live around or on 
the surface of water. The crane, swan, flamingo, and pelican arc some of the 
twenty-nine varieties in this gi’oup, (6) Jdngala —herbivorous animals, mostly 
deer, living in dry and hilly jimgle lands and forests. Seventeen varieties of these 
have been named, (7) Visktra —gallinaceous birds that scatter their food in the 
process of eating. Nineteen species of this category have been noted, like the 
peacock, pheasant, partridge, sparrow, and quail, (8) Pratuda •‘—birds that 

'1.13.11; H9.9; 1.22,27; IV,8.59; VI.17.nS; VI.23. 7-8, 201, 
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picice or tear their food (worms and fruils) with their beaks. Thirty different 
kinds of these birds arc mentioned^ foi instance, the bulbul, pigeon, Indian 
koel, kingfisher, mynah, woodpecker, and green parakeet. 

Susrula (T.46.29), on the other hand, classifies animals on the basis of their 
food habits and liabitats into two main divisions: dmpa cind jdngala. Infipa is, 
again, subdivided (1.46,49) into five groups: krdacara, plava, Mastha, pddiu, 
and matsya. The kulacaras arc herbivorous quadrupeds that frequent the banks 
of rivers and ponds, for instance, the elephant, iliinoccros, and buffalo. The 
p?lavm are amphibious birds like the goose, duck, and crane. The kohstkas 
comprise molluscs such as the conch, pcarhoyster, and snail. The pddim arc 
aquatic animals with pedal appendages, for instance, the tortoise, turtle, croco¬ 
dile, and crab. The matsyas comprise Ircshwater cind sea fish. group 

comprises eight categories: viskim, pratuda, giihdsaya^ pmsaha, parnatmga^ 

bilehya, and grdmya. The jatighdlas are wild, Iicrbivorous quadrupeds that are 
strong-legged and quick-footed, representing various species of deer and 
antelope. The vLkbas are birds that scatter their lood while eating'. The pratudas 
arc birds that pierce or Lear their food with their beak. TJie guhdsayas arc 
carnivorous ciuadrupcds living in natural caves or hollows, and comprise the 
lion, tiger, wolf, hyena, bear, panther, cat, jackal, and others. The prasahas 
arc birds of prey like the viilLure, kite, hawk, and owl. The parnamrgas are 
arboreal animals such as the ape and sc[Lurrcl as well as some species of reptiles 
and aiinwom- The bileiayas are animals that live in holes or burrows, like some 
species of rodents, insectivora, and reptiles. Finally, the gidmyas are domesti¬ 
cated quadrupeds like the horse, mule, ass, camel, goal, cow, and sheep. 

The Suknda'-sanihitd (V.4.2-17) classifies snakes into five cliflercnt genera or 
families. Of these, four— damkara^ mandalin^ rajimoty and vaikaranja —arc venom¬ 
ous while one is iiou-venomous. Of the four venomous families, three are 
pure or unmixed and one is hybrid* The damkarasy compidsing twenty-six 
varieties, are hooded, swift in their movements, diurnal in their habits, and 
bear on their hoods or bodies the marks of chariot wheels, ploughs, umbrellas, 
cross-bands, goads, and so on* They are most deadly when young. The marjdalins 
[vipera)j comprising two varieties, are thick, without hoods, slow-moving^ 
nocturnal in their habits, and bear circles or rings on their bodies. TJxcy arc 
most deadly when middle-aged. Ten varieties of rajirnats are rioted. They are 
without hoods, nocturnal in their habits, and often of variegated colours on 
their upper parts and sides, and bear series of dots or marks. They arc most 
deadly when aged. The mikaranjaSy of which ten varieties are namedj ai^e 
hybrid snakes. Of these, three are produced by the union of certain venomous 
species and seven are secondary derivative typos. The iimisas or non-venomous 
snakes are of twelve varieties. Though without venom, they can kill, hon?ovor, 
by strangulation and the crushing of bones. According to the Agni Pindnd 
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(GCXGIV. 11-12), the total number of teeth of a snake is thirty-lwOj of which 
four (two on each side) are hmgs. 

Among other cicaturcs mentioned in the Suhuta'-samhild arc twelve varieties 
(1,13.5) of leech [jalaukd) of which six arc poisonous and six iion-poisonous, 
sixteen varieties (V.8,50-5]) of spider [luid)^ and the glow-worm or indragopa 
(V.L12). 

In his Mahdhhasja (11.4,1-4) Patafijali (e. 150 b.c,) speaks oi ksudiajanins 
(small animals) and defines them variously as (i) animals without boncSj (ii) 
animals without any blood of thcii own, (iii) animals so minute in size as to 
number more than a thousand in a palmful, (iv) animals not easily crushed, 
or (v) all animals up to the ichneumon in the animal scries. 

A more comprehensive classification of creatures is found in the ancient 
Jaina work Tattvdrthddhigmna’-sutra of Umasvamin (r.A.D. 40), This classification 
is based on the number of senses—two, three, four, or five-possessed by the 
animals. Creatures with two senses, namely, touch (as evidenced by contracti- 
bility of tissues) and taste (as indicated by their selection and rejection of food) 
arc subdivided into (a) apadaka {venues without lateral appendages); (b) nupiiraka 
(ring-like creatures with pendants, i.c. vemes with unsegmenlcd lateral append¬ 
ages); (c) gandupada (knotty-legged mthropoda including Crustacea, myriapod, 
and others); (d) some forms of mollusc like iankha (conchifera) and hktikd 
(pearl-oyster); and {c)jalaiikd (leech). 

Insects with three senses—smell, touch, and taste—comprise (a) pipUikd 
(ant); (b) rohinikd (red ant); (c) upachikd^ kunia^ and itipiiraka (bug and flea); 
(d) trapusabya and kdrpdsdsihikd (cucumber- and cotton-weevil and louse); 
(c) htapadt and utpalaka (spring-tail); (f) irnapaira (plant-louse); and (g) 
kdstha-hdwka (termite and white ant). 

Creatures with four well-developed and active senses—-sight, smell, lasle, 
and touch—include (a) bhramara^ varafa^ and sdranga (bee, wasp, and hornet); 

(b) maksikd^ puiiikd^ danda^ and maiaka (fly, gnat, gad-fly, and mosquito); 

(c) mkika and nandydvarta (scorpion and spider); (d) kita (butterfly and moth); 
and (e) paiadga (grasshopper, cockroach, and locust). 

Animals with five well-developed and active senses, besides man, arc 
(a) maUya (fisb); (b) tiraga (apodal reptiles including snake); (c) bhujafigaQdmh^^ 
reptiles and frog); ^d) paksin (bird); and (c) caiuspada (quadruped), 

Aniinals of the first three categories are invertebrates and those of the 
last are vertebrates. The vertebrates are subdivided on the basis of their mode 
of reproduction into three classes: afj.dajajardytija^ and potaja. A’ii4aja (oviparous) 
comprises such animals as the snake, lizai’d, chameleon, fish, crocodile, and 
bird. Jardyuja (viviparous) animals are mammals born with a placenta;Tor 
instance, cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, horse, tiger, bear, dog, and cat* 

Pvtaja animals are a class of mammals with deciduate placenta which is thrown 
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off as an afterbirth. These include the porcupine, elephant, hedgehog, hare, 
squirrel, ichneumon, mouse, bat, and insectivora. 

Prasastapada ((?. fifth century a.d.) in his Paddrthadhmma-sangraha classifies 
'animals into two main divisions: (1) asexually generated animals (ajonija) 
and (2) sexually generated ones {yonija)^ The latter are subdivided into vivi¬ 
parous (jardyuja) and oviparous {andaja). The ayonija classification of Pranas- 
tapada corresponds to the sdedaja group of Caraka, 

The Rdmqyana and the Mahdbhdrata mention a great variety of animals 
including birds, snakes and other reptiles, insects, and fish. More than one 
lumdred and twenty such names are enumerated in the Rcmdyana, As in the 
Chdndogya Upanimd^ the Mahdbhdrata (1,2.396; 11.37,23) classifies mobile, living 
creatures into three divisions: jardyuja (viviparous), amlaja (oviparous), and 
svedaja (born of moisture). It describes fourteen different types of animals, 
seven domesticated and seven wild (VI.5.10-17). These animals are divided 
on the basis of their anatomical features into (i) those having many legs and 
(ii) those having two legs (XII.229.13). Interesting observations on diseases 
and certain natural habits of some animals are also found in this epic (XII. 
212.48, 274.52-53). 

Caraka and Sufruta lay special stress on the use of fish as a valuable article 
of food. SuiSruta classifies edible fish into freshwater and salt-water varieties. 
Five varieties of fish and other aquatic animals are referred to in the Asokan 
Pillar Edict V {c. 246 b.c.). These are (i) anathikamacche^ (ii) vedaveyake^ (iii) 
gangdpuputake^ (iv) samkujamacche^ and (v) kaphatasyake. These five varieties of 
fish have been identified by Hora as (i) the shark, though the word anafkika^- 
macche literally means cartilaginous or boneless fish like the prawn, shrimp, 
jelly-fish, and starfish; (ii) the eel or eeUikefish; (iii) the freshwater porpoise; 
fiv) the skate and ray-fish; and (v) the globe-fish.'^ 

In the Arthaidstra of Kautilya (r, 300 b.o.) there are several references to 
fish and fisheries as well as to the rearing of such animals as the cow, buffalo, 
goat, sheep, horse, and elephant. In the chapter on the superintendent of cows, 
Kautilya defines as one of the duties of the superintendent the classification of 
cattle as calves, steers (tameable ones), draught oxen, bulls for ploughing, 
breeding bulls, cattle fit for the supply of meat, buffaloes and draught buflaloes, 
female calves, young cows, heifers, pregnant cows, milcli cows, barren cows, 
etc. In another chapter Kaujilya discusses the breed, age, colour, marks, 
group or class, etc, of horses. Kautilya also speaks of elephants in a separate 
chapter and classifies them into four groups on the basis of the training they 
are given: dan^u (tameable), sdnnahya (trained for war), mpavdhya (trained for 
riding), and r>ydla (rogue elephants). Each of these is again subdivided into 
several groups. 

h* "Homy Jounial of the Adatk Sodeiy of Bengak XVI (1950), pp. 43-56. 
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.Some ancient treatises of uncertain dates like the Hasty dymveda {Gqjdyiifveda) 
by Palakapya, A^vdyurveda by Gana, and Asvacikitsd and Ahaidstra by Nakula 
deal with the treatment of diseases of elephants and horses* 1l\\c. Ahasdsba^ 
concerning the anatomy, life, characteristics, and training of hors(‘s, is based 
on the observations of Salihotia, the author of an earlier work of the same name 
who is believed to be the founder of veterinary science in ancient India. 

The Tamil Sahgam literatuic of South India abounds in references to a 
gieat variety of mammals and birds, and a few species of insects^ reptiles, and 
hsh. The composition of the various works constituting this literature, accord¬ 
ing to some scholars, spreads over the period from the fourth to the eighth 
centmy a.d., while others ascribe to (hem a much earlier dale commencing 
from several centuries before the Christian era. The dcsciiptive accounts of 
animal life record(*d in these works reveal attempts at a serious study in natural 
history by the people of India in those early days. The habits, modes of life, 
and ecological distribution of many animals and birds can be gathered from 
these accounts. Several varieties of parrots are recognized, some noted for 
imitative speech, some for carrying messages, and some others for use as orna¬ 
mental pets. They are said to be specially fond of the fruit of the riMa tree. It 
is recorded that soaring kites and vultures have the power of sighting their prey 
from a great height and of swooping down on them, picking them up in their 
sharp beaks, and then of soaring back to the sky. There are references to the 
habit of monkeys in sharing their food with their mates and to that of the 
male elephant of the desert region in peeling the bark of a tree called yam 
to squeeze out its water for the female to drink. 

From the foregoing account it is clear that the Indians of the posUVedic 
age had considerable knowledge of animal life. 

MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

During the medieval period (a.d. 600-1700) the study of animal life made 
little progress, though a few works deserve consideration. The Bhavisya Piirdna 
{c. seventh century a.d.), for instance, gives some fresh inforiimtion about the 
life of snakes. It is stated that the mating season of ndgas (snakes) is the months 
of Jyaistha (May-Junc) and Asadlia (June-July), and that the gestation period 
is the rainy months (hat follow. They lay about two hundred and forty eggs 
in the month of Karttika (October-November). Most of the eggs are eaten 
up by the parenLs. Those that are left, hatch in about a month or two. Eggs 
which are of a golden hue produce male offspring, those of a somewhat paler 
colour and an elongated ovoid shape female ones, and those of a different hue 
(like that of the fytsa blossom) hermaphrodite ones. After a week of their 
birth the young snakes turn dztk; after a fortnight or three weeks their teeth 
and fangs appear. The venom reaches its maximum potency after twenty-* 
five days. The snakes shed their skin in six months. When snakes move on the 
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ground, ihr folds of their skin on the under-surface alternately expand and 
coiitiact, resulting in the piojcction and withdrawal of line, filamcnt-like legs, 
about two hundred and forty in number, the same as those of the joints on the 
skin (scales or scutes). A venomous snake is said to live for a hundred and 
twenty yeais, but the life span of the non-venoinous species is somewhat shorter, 
about seventy-five years. 

In the Ganida Pmdna [c. a.d. 900) diseases of animals, particularly of horses 
and elephants, and their treatment have been described (CXCVII). The Mi- 
holm by Bhoja (c. eleventh century a.d.) is another treatise of this period on 
diseases of horses and their treatment. The Ahavaidyaka by Jayadattasuri 
{(\ sixteenth century) is a comprehensive treatise on the same siibj<'t't. 

Dallana in his Mihandha-sahgmha^ a commentaiy on the Sm^nUa-sanihikl, 
gives some precise and detailed descriptions of detr and birds based on their 
colour, habits of life, and other features. The sources ol his information, how- 
e\er, arc not mentioned. He also quotes from an ancient writer, Ladyayana, 
a system of classification ol kUas (insects and reptiles). According to this classi¬ 
fication, kttas arc to be distinguished from one another by their peculiarities as 
follows: (i) dottings or markings, (ii) wings, (iii) pedal appendages, (iv) face 
with antennae or nippers, (v) claws, (vi) sharp-pointed hair or filaments, (vii) 
stingers in the tail, (viii) hymenopterous character, (ix) humming or other 
noise, (x) size, (xi) structure of the body, (xii) sexual organ, and (xiii) poison 
and its action on human bodies. 

The Muslim rulers of India showed great interest in animals and their 
habits and modes of life as well as in their ecological distribution in and around 
the country. Considerable information on animal life is recorded in the memoirs 
of Babur and Jahangir as well as in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abff 1-Fazl, the court 
histoi'ian of Akbar. Abu'1-Fazl mentions silkworms and certain animals of 
which no earlier record is known. These include a species of tailless ape (orang¬ 
utan) found in Bengal, a species of deer with two tusks but without horns 
occurring in the Kumaon hills (probably musk deer), and civet cat which 
emits a fragrance of which the Mogul emperors were particularly fond, 

Jahangir, who was a lover of animals, contributed notably to the study of 
zoology. He made minute observations of their habits, behaviour, ecology, 
geographical distribution, and anatomy. He maintained a large menagerie and 
aviary which enabled him ilo study in detail the various animals kept there. 
He often dissected animals to verify popular notions about their anatomy. 
Axnong his original contributions are his studies of the sams crane and the 
gestation period of the elephant. lie is said to have made some experiments on 
hybridization between the ibex and the Barbary goat. 
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T he beginnings of the science of chemistiy in India can be traced to ancient 
times. Chemical processes were first utilized in ]:)ractical arts such as the 
manufactuie of decorated earthenware and porcelain, burnt bricks, glass beads, 
alloys, and medicines. The craftsmanship in these industries was of a high 
order suggesting that the artisans had a good working knowledge of the chemical 
processes involved. But it is doubtful if the understanding of theoretical chemical 
principles had developed to a great extent. Nevcithelcss, philosophical specula¬ 
tions about the cosmogenesis and nature of mailer by ancient Indian 
thinkers led to the formulation of the concepts of the atom and chemical 
combination, which were not, however, supported by experimental data. 

The origin and development of chemistry iu ancient and medieval Indin 
may be studied with reference to the following periods: (i) pre-Harappan, 
Harappan, and post-Harappan; (ii) Vcdic; (iii) posl-Vcdic; and (iv) Medicvnld 

FRE-HiVR/VPPAN, HARAPPAN, AND POST-IIARAPPAN PERIODS 

Goi>per articles and specimens of burnt clay which have been unearthed 
in Baluchistan and the neighbouring areas of Sind^ show that the people who 
settled there around (he fourth and third millennia b.g. laid the foundation of 
chemistry in India. Excavations at Mohenjo-dai'o in Sind and at Harappa in 
the Punjab^ have shown that the people of the Indus valley civilization (r, 2500- 
1800 b.g.) were skilled in employing a wide range of cliemical processes. Bricks, 
water-pots, vessels, jars, caxtlienware, faience, terracotta, jewellery, metal 
implements, seals, painted polychrome and glazed pottery, and other items 
have been found. The glaze was made of a fusible silicate (sodium silicate 
made from fusing soda with sand) mixed with colouring matter like ferric oxide 
and some types of copper ore. Quartz with clay was used for the body material. 
According to Mackay, the glazed pottery found at Mohenjo-daro represents 
the earliest specimens yet discovered, thus suggesting the possibility that glazed 
pottery is of Indian originBut there is evidence that the people of the Indus 
valley civilization had communications with those of the Sumerian culture 
in Mesopotamia and the Nile valley civilization in Egypt. Seals found in thO 

of Chemistry in Andent and Medieval India incoiporatmg the History of Hindu Chemistry by 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Kay, cd. Ray (Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1956), pp.i-ii, 
aiJtVA, pp. 1-7. 

pp. 9-335 cf. P, Ncogi, ^Copper in Ancient India’, BulUUn of ihe Indian- Assomtlanfor ih 
GuUmtim of Smme (Calcutta, 1918)^ 

%ay, op^ p. 17. 
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excavations had glazes made of a fused mixture of powdered cornelian and soda. 
Oxides of manganese, copper, and iron were used for making coloured faience. 
Brown glazed pottery arlicles, both slip-glazed and paint-glazed, were the 
common varieties. The Indus valley people used lime, gypsum, and sand as 
constituents of mortar. They employed gypsum cement as plaster for houses. 

In metal-working, the Indus valley people applied the processes of casting 
and forging. Among the metals used, copper and bronze were utilized for 
making tools, weapons, domestic utensils, statuettes, bangles, finger-rings, ear¬ 
rings, amulets, wires, and rods. Bronze was made from the smelting of mixed 
ores of copper and tin. Crude copper, first smelted in clay-lined pits in which 
charcoal was used as fuel, was later refined in clay crucibles. Crude copper, 
copper-arsenic alloy, and copper-arsenic-lead alloy were used for making 
cast objects, and refined copper for vessels and sound casting. A copper-tin 
alloy or bronze was preferred for sharp -edged tools. Gold was used for jewellery, 
and silver for jewellery and ornamenlal vessels. A gold-silver alloy, electrum, 
was found at Mohenjo-daro. Silver was extracted from an argentiferous 
lead ore. 

A large variety of minerals and ores was known to the Indus valley people. 
These include lapis lazuli, turquoise, rock crystal, limestone, soapstone, ala¬ 
baster, haematite, amethyst, slate, agate, jasper, chalcedony, onyx, bitumen, 
steatite, sodalite, jade, lollingite, arsenical pyrites, and several others. Most 
of these were found in the forms of ornamental beads, pendents, and other 
kinds of jewellery. Some like steatite were often coated with a glaze. Lollingite 
and Icucopyritcs were utilized for the preparation of arsenious oxide and 
arsenic. Cerrusite and cinnabar found at Mohenjo-daro were probably used 
for cosmetics and medicinal purposes. White lead was possibly utilized for 
plasters, eye-salves, and hair-washes. Galena was employed for the prepara¬ 
tion of eye-salves and paints. The art of dyeing cotton with the red colouring 
matter of the madder root was also known. Excavations in southern Baluchistan 
have unearthed specimens of iron implements belonging to the post-Harappan 
period (r. 1800-1500 b.c.), indicating the knowledge of the use of iron in 
India even before the advent of the Aryans.^ 

VEDIG PERIOD 

In the Rg-'Veda there is mention of gold, silver, copper, and bronze. Golp 
was used for ornaments like anklets and rings. Melal vessels, tools, and 
armour were made mainly of bronze. All this affords evidence of the 
knowledge of metal-working. We also find reference to the tanning of 
hides for making slings, head-strings, reins, and whips* The dyeing of garments 

pp. Sl-33; N. G. M^yumdar, ‘Exploration in Sind*, Memms of th Smi^&yof 

India, No. 
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wnlh cerUiin natural vegetable colouring materials and the preparation of 
fermented dtinks from soma juice^ barley grain, and milk (curd) are also 
mentioned in the same text. The Tajur-Veda speaks of lead and tin among 
other metals. Gold, according to the Atharva-Veda (X[X.26), was regaulcd 
as an effective agent for the prolongation of life. Lead was looked upon as 
an antidote to the spell of sorcery. Thus it may be inferred that several chemical 
processes were utilized during the Vcdic period (c, 1500-600 B.G.). 

POST-VEDIG PERIOD 

The post“Vcdic period (c. 600 e.g.-a.b. 800) foims the most flourhlving 
and fruitful age as far as it concerns the development of the science of chemistry 
in ancient India. Chemistry was then closely associated with medicine^. ]\/loi'(‘- 
over, these two subjects Avcrc dominated by the abstract philosophical theories 
and systems of the Upanisads. The physical and chemical theories of cosmic 
evolution as well as the methodology of science, for instance, were influenced 
by them. 

Theory of Five Elements'^ The Sarhkhya-Patanjala system of philcisopliy 
dealing with the process of cosmic evolution gives an account of the origin 
of the five elements [bhritas \—earth ikdii), water {ap)^ fire [kjas)^ air (vdyv)^ 
and space or ether [dkdM). This concept of five elements as the basis of the 
material univei'sc is, however, much older. It occurs in the Aranyakas and 
the Upanisads {c, eighth century B.a.), and thus antedates the Greek theory 
of four elements—earth, water, air, and fire—formulated by Empedocles 
(r. fifth century b.g.). 

These five elements postulated in the Sanikhya-Patafijala sy.stcm rcpresenl 
five abstract principles, or rather a classification of substances on the basis 
of their properties and states of aggregation. For instance, earth, water, and 
air may be viewed as comprising all the elements or compounds of chemistry 
in the solid, liquid, and gaseous states respectively. According to Sariikhya, 
these elementary substances consist of ultimate units called anus (atoms) 
which are made up of infra-atomic particles known as tanmdtras. It admits 
that the properties of each of the pancabhtdas vary with the grouping of 
tan?nairasm the atoms of each. 

In the Saiiikhya-Patanjala view, dkdJa functions in two different aspects: 
non-atomic and atomic.’ In the non-atomic form it might be said to correspond 
to the hypothetical ether—an alLpervasive, ubiquitous medium—of nineteenth- 
century physics. Atohiic dkasa {kdrydkdm) is a derivative of non-atomic dkdhi 
{kSmmkdia). The former is charged with vibratioir potential, and the latter 

«Vyasa, tI.19i IV. 14; also VijfSanablfik§u, Saikhkyaptavucmta^hha^ya^ 1,62 and Toga^ 

Pdrdikck 

Toga-vMtikaf HI.40. 
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Ia'Iuivcs as a universal medium idenlificd with space (avakasa). The akfi^n atom, 
however, serves as the slat ting-point for the building up of the atoms of the 
other lour elements. A similar view about the two different aspects of dkdsa 
is found in the Vedanta philosophy where they are distinguished as purdnam 
kham and myuravi kham. The former represents the kdraijakasa, the motionless, 
ubicpiitous, primordial matter-stuff or matter-rudiment (known as bkutddi 
in Saihkhva). The latter represents the kdrydkdi'a, a materialization from 
non-atomie, akdva.^ 

The twofold aspect dkdsa, non-atomic and atomic, related to each other 
as cause and effect with the atomic cjte'a serving as the basis of all other matet ial 
atoms, may be regarded as a very significant concept of ancient Indian 
philosophy- -a concept which seems to have .some resemblance to modern 
ideas of eoutinuous generation of matter in space and of space being filled 
with radiation as the starting-point of material creation. 

Atomic Theory of Kamda: Kanada, founder of the Vaisesika .system of 
philosophy, primarily concerned himself with the concepts of atoms and 
nujleculcs and their characteristic properties. He postulated four kinds of 
elementary atoms: kdli, ap, tejas, and vdyu. Regarded as material, these four 
elements arc of two types, eternal and non-ctcrnal. In his view, dkdsa, which 
is non-mat or ial, is one. and all-pervasive, has no atomic structure, and .serves 
iiK'i ely as an inert and ubiquitous substratum of sound without taking any 
part in material evolution. An identical view is echoed in the Nyaya system. 
The Nyaya-Vai.^csika system, too, elaborately discusses atoms and their 
jjntpcrties. 

According to Kapada, atora.s arc eternal, ultimate, Indivi.sible, and 
infinitesimal. They possess certain characteristic properties and potentials of 
sense stimidi. Kfti has fourteen qualities, namely, colour, taste, smell, touch, 
numerical unit, mass, weight, conjunction, disjunction, distance, proximity, 
gravity, fluidity, and faculty; among them its unique quality is smell. Ap has 
the qualities at knti with the exception of smell, instead of which viscidity is 
added; its special quality is taste. Excepting smell, taste, and weight, all the 
other eleven qualities of ksiti arc in lejas, its distinguishing quality being colour. 
Touch is the special quality of vdyu, which has the qualitie.s of hiti excepting 
smell, taste, and colour.® 

KapMa’s conception of atoms bears many points in common jvith that 
of the Greek philosopher Democritus (c. 470-360 B.c.). But the atomisms of 
Kanada and Democritus failed to make any tangible contribution to the 
growth of science in India and Greece, because they vvere^ by and large, mere 
'speculations, though based on rational, systematic, and logical thought re- 

Podiive Smms AmM Hindus (Motilal BauarsidasS^ Delhi, 1^50), p. 12 L 
«Aphmms ti'ans. A, E, Gough (Oriental Books^ 'New Bolhij, 1075), p. 1 
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garding the nature of matter and the structure of the universe, as also on I he 
obseivation of some natural processes by the unaided senses, 

Combinaiio 7 i of Atoms: According to the Nyaya system, atoms possess a 
spherical shape [parmaudaliyci). Vacaspati Mi^ra (r. a.d, 840) indicates the 
position of one atom in space with reference to another by a geometrical 
analysis of the conception of three-dimensional space. He holds that in the 
original physical arrangement of atoms each spherical atom is surrounded 
by six others. Variations of this arrangement in the collocation of atoms and 
molecules give rise to the variety of mono« and -^oly-bhauLika compounds. A 
conception of the arrangement of atoms in space constitutes an essential part 
of KanMa^s theory that chemical combination occurs under the influence of 
heat corpuscles. In the Nyaya-Vaiscsika view, atoms, though eternal in them¬ 
selves, are non-eternal as aggregates which may be organic or inorganic. 

According to the Vaisesika system, atoms possess an intrinsic vibratory or 
rotatory motion {parLsjianda), By its original tendency, an atom combines 
with another atom to form a binary molecule {dvyamkd)* The binary mole¬ 
cules thus formed by the combination of the atoms of the same element in pains 
will possess the homogeneous qualities corresponding to the original qualities 
of the atoms only if there is no chemical transformation under the action of 
heat corpuscles. Combining among themselves by threes, fours, fives, etc., 
these binary molecules produce larger aggregates resulting in a variety of 
elementary substcinces. Another view in the Vaisesika system maintains that 
the combination of atoms, which takes place cither directly or by the successive 
addition of one atom to each preceding aggregate, may be in pairs, triads, 
tetrads, etc. to form accordingly a binary [doymiiikd)^ ternary (tryanuka)^ 
quarternary [caturamikd)^ and so on. A variety of substances results from the 
same element due to the differences in the molecular composition and con¬ 
figuration, particularly in the grouping {vyilha) or collocation {avayamsanniveia). 
The elementary substances thus formed by the primary molecular combination 
may undergo qualitative changes and be decomposed into the original homo¬ 
geneous atoms under the impact of heat corpuscles, which transform the 
character of the atoms and make them reunite in different groups or arrange¬ 
ments with different characteristic properties. 

Two or more substances belonging to the same hhuta or to different bhntas 
may also combine to form mono^bhauiika or httevo-bhautika (simple and quasi) 
compounds. Homogeneous atoms of diffei’cnt substances of the same hhuta 
may unite to form mono-hhauiika compounds, while bi- or y^olY^hhaiiiika (hetcro) 
compounds may be produced by the combination of heterogeneous atoms of 
substances belonging to different bhutas. 

BuddhiH View ofAlomi The Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools belonging 
to the HinaySna sect of Buddhism accept the atomic view of matter^ They 
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consider gross mailer as a conglomeration of atoms that arc impenetrable, 
indivisible, intangible, and unanalysable. These atoms^ either simple or com¬ 
pound, arc dynamic forces and undergo a continuous phase-change. The 
four types of elements— iejas^ ap, and knti —formed by aggregation from 
their corresponding atoms with characteristic properties arc known as funda¬ 
mental atoms, while the four sensible qualities—touch, colour, taste, and 
smeli^—-arc secondary atoms. These elements combining with each other give 
rise to aggregates that are inorganic and organic substances. 

Atomic 1 heory oj the Jains'. Matter, ciiWcd piulgdla in Jaina philosophy, acts 
as the vehicle of energy in the form of motion. It can exist in two forms: atomic 
[aim) and aggregate [skandha)^ the latter being formed from the former. Anu, 
an infinitesimal, eternal, and subtle particle having no parts, is both cause 
and effect. A skandha^ being an aggregate of atoms, is not considered to be 
absolute and bcginriinglcss. A variety of skandhas from a dvyamka skandha or 
dvipradeia (binary aggregate) to an anantdmika (infinite aggregate) is formed 
by cither the decomposition of large skandhas or the successive addition of an 
am to the previous skandha, A skandha may, therefore, be made up of (i) a 
definitely large number of ams that may be counted {sa?hkhyeya)^ (ii) an 
indefinitely large number of anus {asamkhyeya)^ (iii) an infinitely large number 
of anus of the first order [ananta)^ (iv) an infinitely large number of apis 
of the second order [ananlananta]^ and so on. 

Every atom possesses an infra-sensiblc or potential taste, smell, and colour, 
and two infra-sensible tactile qualities—'roughness or smoothness, dryness or 
moistness, hardness or softness, heaviness or lightness, heat or cold, A skandha^ 
however, possesses in addition the following physical characteristics: sound, 
atomic linking, dimension, shape and configuration, divisibility, opacity, and 
radiant heal and light. 

A very significant feature of the Jaina atomism relates to the mechanism 
of chemical combination and atomic linking. For the occurrence of chemical 
combination a mere juxtaposition of two atoms is not sulficicnl. They will 
combine under the following conditions: (i) when the atoms are endowed with 
opposite qualities such as roughness [mksatva) and smoothness [snigdhatva)^ 
provided the opposite qualities are not very feeble; or (ii) when atoms of similar 
character differ widely in the strength or intensity of their qualities. The prop¬ 
erties of the atoms undergo change as the result of their chemical combination. 

A detailed presentation of the atomic theory and chemical combination 
found in Umasvamin’s (c. a.d. 40) TaUvMhddhigma-sutra (V,26) may remind 
one of Empedocles’s idea of four elements. It is also interesting to note that the 
J aina theory of chemical combination bears some crude resemblance to the 
'^dualistic hypothesis^ of Berzelius propounded in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. > ' 
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Chemical Action and Htai: Many ancient Indian phiioso])liicaJ works, 
particularly of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, have noted the dose association 
of chemical change with heat. According to Vatsyayana (r. fourth century a.d.), 
chemical change may occur either by the application ol external 1 heat or due 
to the effect of internal heat. It was believed that the heat generated by the 
combustion of fuel existed in the fuel before in a latent form. In his Kimndvali^ 
Udayana (r. tenth-eleventh century a.o.) considered solar heat to be the 
ultimate source of all heat required for chemical change occurring on the 
earth. He thought that this solar heat was responsible for the change ol colour 
in the grass;for the ripening of mangoes bringing about changes in their colour, 
smell, and taste; for the rusting of metals (combustion due to solar iicat — 
suryapdka); and for the conversion of food into blood. All these are instances 
of chemical transformation by heat. 

Many early philosophers conceived of heat and light rays as consisting ol 
infinitely small particles radiating in straight lines in all directions witli in¬ 
conceivably high velocity and with a sort of conical dispersion. I’Jicse, ou 
striking atoms, may break up their groupings, transform their physico-chemical 
character, and bring about chemical changes. 

Indian and Greek Atomisms: In both ancient India and Greece, phih)sophical 
and scientific concepts were developed independently on parallel lines with 
distinctive features of their own. The Indian conception of the nature of 
matter and the structure of the universe, like that of the contemporaneous 
Greeks, followed a double tradition, viz. materialistic and religious. These two 
traditions were, however, often blended togclher, particularly in the ease of 
the Indians. 

The conception of akdsa as both non“atomic and alouiic is a distinctive 
feature of the atomic theory of ancient Indians. lu botli the VaiSosika 
and Greek views, atoms are indivisible. In the Sarhkhya-Patahjala system, 
liowcvcr, atoms arc not indivisible in the strict sense of the term since they 
arc made up of tanmalras in different proportions for each type ol' element. 
The atomism of the Nyaya-Vai^esika school differs in conception as well as 
configuration from the Greek atomism. The Greek idea that atoms arc real, 
of various dimensions, and in eternal motion is not found in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika atomism. According to the Indian tlicory, atoms have qualitative 
dificrenep, but in the Greek view they differ quantitatively. A sort of 
mechanical concept of the universe postulated in Greek atomism is not at all 
mentioned in the Indian system. Furthermore, the soul, which is regarded 
as a composition of atoms in Greek atomism, is non-material, having no 
atoms, in the Indian view. However, the atomism of Kai;iMa as well as ol‘ 
Democritus, which anticipated the formulation of DaUon^s atomic theory by 
several centuries, receded to the background for reasons already staled. 
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KautiLya^ Caraka^ and Susnita: Litciaiy jincl technical compositions of the 
posL-Vcdic period contain cousidcialilc information regarding chemistry^ 
mciallurgy, and medicine. The treatises of Kautilya^ Caraka, and Susruta aic 
cxtieiiK'ly rich in lliis respect. 

Kautilya’s Atlhafdsira (r. fourth ccntuiy b.g.)^ although mainly a woik 
on polity, is also a source-book of many branches of science in ancient 
India. This work describes the ores of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, mercury 
(probably imported), and iron; the processes of extraction of their metals; 
and the preparation ol' their alloys. It explains the procedure of gold and 
silver Avorking, and a process of silver purification in which silver and lead 
are luxated in a skull -a technique somewhat resembling the modern cupclia- 
tion process. It also describes a vaiicty of gems like diamond, coral, sapphiic, 
ruby, cjncrald, opal, and pearl. The composition of a variety of liquors is also 
discussed, 

A definite pi ogress in the chemical knowledge of the ancient Indian is 
found in the two vvcll-known medical treatises, the Caraka-samhitd and the 
Sidiuta-samhild, believed to have been originally composed in about the first 
century A.n. but revised in subsequent recensions. Mincials like sulphate of 
copper, sulphate of iron, realgar, orpimcnl, rust of iron, sulphur, and pyrites 
have been mentioned in the Camka-sanihitd. The text also describes the use 
of coral, lapis la^^uli, ashes of conch-shell, calces of iron and copper (oxides),^ 
and sulphide of aulimony (as an ingredient of coUyrium). The roasting of 
metals like iron and copper with sulphur is desciibed as the ‘killing’ of these 
metals, meaning the formation of their sulphides. The preparation ol vaiious 
kinds of fermenlcd lu|uorvS and of almost anhydrous alcohol by distillation 
has also liecu described. 

An elaborate description ol the preparation and properties oi alkali cai- 
boiuiLcs and caustic alkaU as well as of the neutralizutimi of the alkali by an 
acid is given in the Sunuta-smhhita. This description is so perfect in detail that 
it could almost be transferred bodily to a modern textbook of chemistry. 
Caustic alkali was made by boiling a weak variety oi' alkali carbonate with a 


solution of lime, i , 

Susruta recommended as drugs the oxides (calces) ol tin, lead, cupper, 
silver, iron, and gold, which were prepared by roasUng the metals widi 
mmci’als like alum earth and red ochre. The poisonous property of tl e com¬ 
pounds of arsenic sudx as white arsenic and orpiment was known to him. 

Susruta describedacrude method known as ajaskii (action 

of preparing metallic oxides or oxy-salts by roasting the metals with common 

salt, saltpetre, and, sulphate of magnesia. It seems 

known in Sm^ruta’s time inasmuch as he only vaguely lefcr oo 

twice. 
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In the writings ol' the medical scliools of ancient India originating from 
Garaka and Susruta^ references are often found to chemical composition and 
decomposition by more or less crude processes of calcination, distillation, 
sublimation, sLenming, fixation, etc. On the basis of Samkhya philosophy 
Garakn developed theories of chemical combination and the formation of 
compounds, and distinguished between chemical compounds and mechanical 
mixtures, Susruta followed Garaka in this matter, 

Garaka and SusruLa classified organic substances into two groups: vege¬ 
table and animal. Garaka made reference to vegetable as well as animal oil. 
Viscous (oily) substances were grouped under four heads: butter, oil, fat, 
and marrow. Salts were divided into mineral and vegetable types. Susruta 
arranged poisons into two chisscs: vegetable and animal; but several poisons 
expressly termed as mineral poisons were included under the first category. 

T'hc chemislry of digestion has been elaborately discussed in the Garaku’- 
samhitd^ but a more detailed discussion is found in a medical treatise of a much 
later date, the Astdngahrdaya-samhitd by Vagbliata (seventh-eighth century). 
The latter describes many preparations of gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, and 
lead. 

Glass and Pottery : The process of melting, rciining, and colouring glass 
was known in India as early as the sixth century b.g. This is borne out by 
the discovery of the earliest specimen of true glass in India {c. fifth century 
B.G.) which was unearthed at Taxila in the Bhir mound. Further evidence is 
provided by the find of the site of an ancient glass factory, beHeved to be of 
about the fifth century b.g., at Kopia in the Tcrai region of Uttar Pradesh, 
Samples of glass beads, fragments of earthen crucibles with glass sticking to 
the inner side, and lumps of glass of different colours in various stages of 
formation were recovered from that site. Excavations at Piprahwa near Kopia 
also unearthed glass beads in a Buddhist siupa,'^^ According to Pliny, the art 
of making glass and of colouring it with the help of metallic salts or oxides 
was well known to the ancient Iirdian* This is evident from the results of 
analysis of certain porcelain-likc fragments found at Taxila. Reference may 
be made to an observation by Pliny about the Indian glass as being superior 
to all otbeis.^^ Green and blue glass bangles, generally opaque but occasionally 
transpax'ent, belonging to the Saka'-Parthiau and Ku§aria periods (r. 300 B.o,, 
A,u. 100), have also been recovered at Taxilad^ Similar bangles of the Andhra 
culture (<7. first century a.d^) have been found at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli 
in the Ghitaldurg district of Mysore and at Sisupalgarh near Bhuvaneswar 
in Orissa. 

ofi. cit^ pp. 73-76; M. M* Nagar, U. /A Information (15 August 1949), p. 79, 

^^Plmy, Jlaturol History, XXXVI^ p* 66. > 

dt, p. 78. 
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Specimens belonging to the second century a,d. which were uneaithed 
at Taxila reveal that tlie art of making painted, decorated, and glazed pottery 
was faiily well developed duiing the post-Vedic period. Excavations at 
Aliicchatra and Bhita in Uttar Piadcsh and at Bangarh in Bengal have yielded 
specimens of similar pottery ware belonging to c. 300 b.c. - a.d. 1100. Most 
of these are wheel-made with a fair percentage of mould-made pots. Terracotta 
objects, beads, plaques, moulds, figurines, toys, large rings for the construction 
of wells, and other items belonging to the Sunga, Kusana, and Gupta periods 
have also been recovered at Bangarh. In addition, lime and powdered bricks 
of the Gupta period which were used as mortar for making rammed concrete 
on the floor of buildings, as well as decorative biicks of the Pala period, have 
been found there. Specimens of ancient pottery, mostly local, have been dis¬ 
covered during excavations at Avikamedu in Tamil Nadu. The local pottery 
recovered there is to a great extent wheel-turned, excepting large troughs, 
storage jars, and a type of portable oven. The imported pottery, mainly from 
Italy and many Mediterranean ports, found at Arikamedu belongs to the 
early Christian era. Both black-aud-red and black-and-grcy wares resulting 
from firing under oxidizing and reducing conditions respectively have been 
discovered. They are slip- and salt-glazed, giving rise to very picturesque 
effects. Beads of semi-precious stones, faience, and varioirs coloured glass were 
manufactured on a large-scale at Arikamedu in those days. 

Excavations at Brahmagiri and Ghandravalli have uncovered specimens 
of painted slip- and salt-glazed, hand-made pottery of the Stone Age. These 
bear no resemblance to the Indus valley ceramics. Slow-wheeled pottery of 
the Iron Age (c. 200 b.c.-a.d. 50) and fast-wheeled varieties of the Andlira 
culture have also been unearthed in Brahmagiri. Wheel-turned, plain, and 
polished pottery belonging to c. a.d. 50 has been found by excavations at 
SisLipalgarh. 

Copper Working and Casting: The craftsmanship and remarkable acliieve- 
ments in copper metallurgy of the ancient Indians are confirmed by both 
extant monuments and archaeological evidence. In the Rampurwa Asoka 
pillar near the frontiers of Nepal, a solid bolt of pure metallic copper (c. third 
century b.c.) has been fovmd, which measures 24-| inches in length with a 
circumference of 14 inches at the ends. A seven-foot high pure copper statue 
of Buddha weighing about one ton and belonging to the fifth century a.d^ was 
found at Sultanganj in Biliar and later removed to the Birmingham Museum. 
This statue is provided with an outer garment sufficiently transparent to make 
the body visible. The figure seems to have been cast in two layers, the outer 
layer having been cast over the inner one presumably by the cireperdue process- 
The casting of die inner body was effected on an earthen mould ia segments 
held together by iron bands. Lumps of copper ore and other small copper 
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figures found in the vicinity suggest that the smelting aadjcasting operations 
were conducted at the sited^ 

The Chinese tiavcllcr Hiuen Tsang describes a colossal 80-foot copper 
statue of Buddlia which stood near the famous Nalanda university in Bihar. Tt 
is believed to have been constructed during the reign of a king Purnavarman, 
This figure of remarkable metallurgical skill must have disappeared very 
shortly afterwards as no further mention of it is found in later chronicles. 

There is archaeological and other evidence that punch-marked and stamped 
or cast copper coins were issued by the Maurya, Suhga^ Kusanaj and Gupta 
kings. Large cupper plates have been in use in India from very early times^ 
particularly during ceremonies associated with land grants. The Sohgaura 
plate {c, third century b,g.) discovered in Uttar Pradesh bears testimony to 
this. Silver and gold jewellery with granulation and filigree work which was 
made on copper and bronze moulds or dies lias been found at Taxila {c. third 
century b.g.). Copper utensils were commonly used in religious ceremonies 
in ancient India. 

Smelting of copper on an extensive scale about two thousand years ago 
is corroborated by geological evidence found in Chotanagpur in Bihar* 
Deposits of copper slags have been found in abundance on the hills all around 
the area. Many extinct copper mines are found in Rajasthan from which 
the metal was evidently obtained in ancient times. Copper mines were worked 
and copper smelting done in Madhya Pradeshj^ Uttar Pradesh^ and Madras* 
Nepal was an important source of copper in ancient India* 

Among copper alloys^ bronze and brass were extensively used in ancient 
India for making utensils, water-vessels, coins, ornamental articles, images 
of deities, and other items. Brass was manufactured by heating copper with 
calamine and carbonaceous matter or by smelting mixed ores of copper and 
zinc. From the records of Hiuen Tsang, it seems that there was an unfinished 
brass temple of Buddha near Nalanda (r. seventh century A.n.). 

Iron and Steel: Altiiough the preparation and use of steel were known in 
ancient India, wrought iron was mostly produced. This is because the heat 
resulting from the charcoal fuel which was used in a crude form of blast 
furnace was insufficient to melt the iron resulting from the reduction of the 
ore and thus to absorb carbon to form pig iron* 

Specimens of many iron implements and a large variety of weapons believed 
to have been produced in tire fourth century ByG* were discovered by the 
excavation of numerous burial grounds in the gravelly mounds at Tirmevelly 
in Tamil Nadu* Iron slag and clamps belonging to the third century B,a, 
have been found at the Bodh Gaya temple. Archaeological excavations carried 

f Heogi, C&pp&r in Andsnt India (The Indiaa Association for the GuUivalion of Science, 1919) 

pp. 20-21. 
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out in \l\e fonies In many siies in llie Doab, c.g. Aliicchatra, Hastinaptiru, 
Rupar_, Panipat, Atraiijilchora^ and Alamgirpur, led to the discovery of painted 
grey ware with which iron was associated. Radio-carbon dating of these 
objects, which include arrow-heads, spear-heads, and axes of different shapes, 
places them between 1025 and 537 b.g. Iron implements found in many mega- 
lithic burials in South India at Tekwada, Brahmagiri, Piklihal, Maski, and 
other places also date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries b.g. 

Excavations at Bangaih and Taxila have led to the discovery of a large 
number of objects made of iron belonging to the Sunga, Kusana, and Gupta 
periods. The famous wrought iron pillar near Qjntb Minar in Delhi, a note¬ 
worthy testimony to the skill and special technical abilities of the early Indian 
metallurgists, has withstood for centuries the onslaught of weather without 
any sign of corrosion. Tliis twenty-four-foot high pillar with a diameter of 
16*4 inches at the bottom and 12 inches at the lop and a weight of more than 
six tonnes is supposed to have been constructed in tlie early fourth century 
A.D. The extensive use of iron clamps and beams in the temple at Bhuvaneswar 
(r. A.D. 640) provides another instance of large-scale production and working 
of wrouglit iron in early India, 

Steel of a fairly high quality used to be prepared in ancient India by a 
technique very similar to the modern cementation process. It was deemed 
to be very precious. The reported presentation of a piece of steel weighing 
about 30 lb. to Alexander the Gz'eat by the Indian ruler Porus corroborates 
The use of fine steel implements is suggested by the nicely and precisely 
carved stone inscriptions of Asoka. Descriptions given in the Siikruta-smhhitd 
indicate that steel suigical instruments were also used. The steel produced 
in Plyderabad, Mysore, and Salem was exported to western countries as early 
as the beginning of the Clnistian era and was used for the preparation of the 
famous Damascus blades. The art of tempering steel was also known to the 
ancient Indians^® from whom the Persians and, through them, the Arabs learnt 
the operation* 

Dyes^ PaintsCos7neiicSy and Cement: The use of dyes like indigo, lac, turmeric, 
madder, resin, and red ochre was known to the ancient Indians^ Varahainxlnra 
(r. A.D. 550) in his Brhat-saihhitd refers to mordants like alum and sulphate 
of iron for the fixing of dyes on textile fabrics. Relics of the fourth to the second 
century b.g. excavated at Taxila and Andher as well as the inscriptions in 
Kharosthi {c. first century a.d.) from Khotan bear evidence of the use of 
carbon or black ink.^^ The Ajanta cave paintings (r. fifth century a.d.) testify 
to the use of colouring materials. 

Journal qf Royal Amtk Sociely, Vot V (1839), p* 395. 

Var^Iiaraihira, Bfhat-sathhit&y XLlX.23-26* 

qfths Archasolo^cal Sumy of Indk^ 1929-30, p. 209; cf. P. K,, Code, HisUny of Ink 
factm in Anoiml Mia^ Vol. HI (Pradiyavj^ni, 1946), pp. 1 1041. 
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The Bjhat-sarhhiUi (LXXVI) alludes to cosine lies, scented hair dyes, frank¬ 
incense, delicately blended perfumes, etc. It also contains infoimation on 
various cement prepaiations which may be classified under two heads: rock 
cement {vqjia-lepa) and metal cement {vajui-saihghala) of cement 

were applied primaiily to the walls and rools ol Icmjiles and other buildings. 

GHENUSTRY in medieval INDIA 

Chemistry in medieval India was closely associated with alchemy which 
was an integral part oi' the 1 anlric cult. Although the origin of alchemy in 
India may be traced to a date as lar back as that of the Atharva'-Veda^ or even 
that of the Rg-Vf‘Aa^ practical alchemy reached its acme only during the 
Tan trie period. yUchemy, as is well known, has a twofold objective: (i) the 
preparation of an elixir of life and (ii) the iDi’oduction of the philosophers" 
stone for the transmutation of base metals into gold, Tanlric treatises, botli 
Brahnianic and Buddhistic, abound in recipes lor such transmutation of base 
metals, particularly of mercury into gold. I'lie liasa-7aindkara^ attiibuted to the 
famous Buddhist alchemist Nagarjuna {c. eighth century a.d*), contains dc- 
scrijitions of ah'hemical processes and preparations of many mercurial com¬ 
pounds. It gives an account ol many clicrnical j^roecsses like the extraction 
of zinc, mcrciuy, and copper, and the prci^aration of crystalline red sulphide 
of mercury {svainashidiira or makaradhvaja), Tliis medicament is still used as a 
panacea for many ailments by physicians in India following the indigenous 
system of medicine. The treatise also describes more than two do55eu varieties 
of apparatuses {yantras) for carrying out various xihysico-chemical processes 
like distillation, sublimation, extraction, calcination, digestion, evaporation, 
filtration, luinigation, fusion, pulverization, heating by steam and by saird, 
and the preparation of many metallic compounds^ 

The Rasdrj].(wa or Devi-sdsira (twelfth century), a Tauira of the Saiva cult 
dealing with alchemy and chemistry, gives a description of the colours imparted 
to flames by various metallic compounds like those ol copper, tin, lead, and 
iron. A variety of minerals and oies, the extraction ol copper from pyrites 
and zinc from calamine, the distillation of alum (possibly giving rise to sub 
phuric acid), and the purification of mercury by distillation ai'e described in 
this TanUic text. 

The alchemical ideas and treatises of India found their way to China and 
Tibet. The JDhatmada {c. eighth-ninlli century), a Tantric text in Sanskiit, 
found translated in the Tanjur division of Tibetan literature, gives an account 
of the^deposition of coppei^ on Iron from a copper salt solution and the prep« 
aratioiis of amalgams of copper and of white lead. The Sarveivara'-ras^ctm^ 
another Tantrie text in Sanskrit of the same time which is also translated in the 
Tanjur, explains the process of making cuprous sulphide. The preparation of 
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antimony by heating a mixture of stibnilc and iron is mentioned in the Ramdra- 
cuddmani (thirteenth century). This shows that the process was known in 
India much earlier than its discovery in Europe by Basil Valentine (1604). 
The preparations of calomel and of oil of vitiiol (sulphuric acid) fiom alum, 
the use of alum as a mordant for dyes, and the extraction of zinc from calamine 
are described in the Rasaprakdsa-sitdhdkara (r, thirteenth century). 

The ideas of the alchemists about the possibility of transmuting base metals 
into gold gradually lost their charm because of repeated failure of experi- 
ments. But the numerous preparations of mercury, iron, copper, and other 
metals obtained in the process came to be used in medicine. As a result, the 
compilation of a number of medical treatises dealing with the use of metallic 
preparations followed* One such work, the Buddhist treatise Rasaratna-saniuvcayay 
contains a vast mass of the then existing chemical information but very little 
that is new and of intrinsic value. It treats of mercury, minerals, metals, gems, 
liquefaction, incineration, construction of appai^atiises, purification of metals, 
and extraction of essences (active principles). A beautiful description of the 
location, construction, and ccjuipmcnt of a chemical laboratory is recorded 
in this treatise. A method of preparing miiiei al acids, particularly aqua regia 
{sankha-'dYa'oarasa) ^ by distillation has been given in the Rasa-pradipa (c. 1535). 

Unlike what happened in Europe, alchemy in India failed to develop into 
rational, scientific chemisUy, As a result, it gradually became extinct. 

Practical Arts: There is plenty of evidence of the application of chemical 
knowledge and processes in the medieval period, parlicuLuly relating to metal¬ 
lurgy and metahworkingj gunpowder, saltpetre, mineral acids, alum, paper, 
ink, soap, and cosmetics. Heavy guns and cannons made of copper, bronze, 
and brass were used by the Mogul cmpcroi^s. Instances of working with wrought 
iron on a large scale by means of forging and hammering are provided by 
the following: the iron pillar at Dhar (fourteenth century); the pillar on 
Mount Abu (fourteenth century); fhc large iron beams at Konarak and in 
the temples of Puri (c, twelfth century); and the big iron guns and cannons 
of the Mogul period as found at Bijapur, Hyderabad, and Murshidabad. 
Records of the preparation of steel swords at various places in India are found 
in the Tiiktikalpataru (r. eleventh century) and Sarngadhara-paddhaii {c. four¬ 
teenth century). 

The tinning of copper vessels gained currency in India from the Middle 
Ages, possibly after the arrival of the Muslims. An alloy made of copper, lead^ 
and tirij or of copper, lead, and 2 ;inc known as bidery (from Bider^ a town in 
Andhra Pradesh), produced during this period, was used to make vases, basinS;, 
cups, etc. which were then inlaid with gold and silver. These products were 
made largely in Hyderabad, Bengal, and INTorth-VVest India, Enamelling on 
gold and silver ornaments in different colours with metallic oxides mixed with 
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sodaJead glass was known all over India. Fiom tin" lirginning of the .seven tccntli 
centiiry> or possildy even earlier, a method of rccov('ung gold remaining as 
waste of gold working was in vogue. In this process the ^vastc materials were 
boiled in an aqueous solution of a mixture of nitre, common salt, and aliun. 
This solution evidently contained aqua regia. Gunpo^vder was introduced in 
India about tlic time of Babur (e. 1483-1530). Fotmulas for the manufacture 
of firewoiks arc found in the Kaiituka-cintamani and the Aknia-bhairava-kalpa of 
the fifteenth century.The preparation of mineral acids (dilute aqua regia) is 
described in several medical works composed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Paper-making was introduced in India from China ihiongli Nepal in about 
A.n. 1000 and became a flourishing industry during the Mogul and Peshwa 
periods. The raw materials used were mainly worn-out clothes, old tents, 
barks of certain shrubs and trees, and similar substances. These were beaten 
into a pulp in a lime-lincd water reservoir and thou made into paper sheets with 
the help of moulds. Soap, made in India for the first time duiing the Mogul 
period, was prepared from trona or natroti, common salt, sesamum oil, and 
goaFs suet. The preparation of black ink in .solid and liquid forms from lamp¬ 
black, gum, and the infusion of gallnut in water has been described in the 
Rasa-rainakara of Nityanatha (thirteenth century). The preparation of cosmetics 
and perfumes was known from the sixth century a,d. A detailed description of 
several aromatic ingredients for the preparation of cosmetics and perfumes, 
and the technical processes and recipc.s for the preparation of different per¬ 
fumed products arc given in the Gandhasdta and the Gandhaodda^ which were 

composed around a.d, 1000 on the basis of earlier texts dating from a.d, 500 
to lOOO.^Q 


CONCLUSION 

Chemistry in India was developed empirically and occupied itself, more 
or less, with the collection'of accidentally discovered fiicls associated with 
various practical arts like ceramics, metallurgy, metal-woI’king, and medicinal 
preparations without any recognition of the chemical principles or nature of 
the chemical changes involved in their pursuit. The rc.su]t was that the thoughts 
and ideas could not germinate into scientific laws and theories based on ex¬ 
perimental observations and verifications. Likewise, the mechanical skill dis¬ 
played in the pursuit of practical arts could not develop into technology in the 
absence of guidance and suggestions from scientific knowledge. Clhemistiy was 
dominated more by seeing and believing than by thinking and knowings, After 

^’SqeP.K.Ga<ie,*Thc History of Fireworks in India*, Transuciiom of the hidian Institute of World 
C^Uure, No. 17 (Bangalore, 195S), pp, 1-2^. 

P K. Gode, ‘History of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery’, Studies in Indian Culkiml History, 
Vol I, 297-308; VoL III, pp, M2. 
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the age ofNagarjuna, Indian treatises provide very little nev/ chemical informa¬ 
tion, though quite a large number of commentaries and compilations were 
composed till die end of the sixteenth century. Ncvertlickss, India’s achieve¬ 
ments in the use of minerals, metallurgical tccliniqucs, processing of chemicals 
of everyday use, exti action of metals from their ores, and craftsmanship in the 
manufacture of certain metal pioducts, which required mastery of some chemical 
processes, were quite remarkable* Some of the technical skills exhibited by 
ancient Indian chemists and metallurgists were indeed noteworthy. 
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YURVEDA;, (he traditional system of Indian medicine, is a special branch 
/\of knowledge on life dealing with both body and mind. This is implicit in 
the two components of the term ayiuveda: dyus and veda. The former means 
jlvita or dife^’ and the latter, ‘knowledge’ or more precisely ‘science’, Tlic 
scope of the term dyus extends to the understanding of life in all its concUtioiis 
and healings. According to the Caraka-sarhhild (1,1/11), dyus comprises sukka 
(happiness), duhkha (sorrow), hita (good), and ahiia (bad), Siikhamdyuh or a life 
of happiness is free from physical and mental disease; endowed with vigour, 
strength, energy, and vitality; and full of all sorts of enjoyment and success. 
Asukhamdyiih or a life duhkha is just the opposite. Hiiamayuh^ a good life, indi¬ 
cates a life of honest disposition, self-control, and sclf-icstraint, which is prone 
to do what is beneficial to this world and the next. The opposite of this is 
ahiia. Ayus is also defined by Garaka as life with a body, sense-organs, three 
basic principles, and the soul; it is also a cycle of nityaga and annbandha^ i.c. of 
perpetual change and progress (LI.42). Ayurveda deals with these four condi¬ 
tions of life. It is also concerned with the prolongation of life, 

SCOPE OF Ayurveda 

The scope of Ayurveda is not limited to physical health alone. Tt also seeks 
to promote a totality of physical, mental, and spiritual health in the context 
of man’s interaction with his environment. Ayurveda is concerned with the 
origin of life and intelligence which are eternal. The wide scope of Ayurveda, 
in general, covers (i) cosmological and ontological speculations about the 
intrinsic relationship between matter and life; (ii) biological theories con¬ 
cerning (a) embryonic conception, (b) body, life, and soul, and (c) rule.s of 
genetics; (iii) physiological and pathological theories; fiv) food; (v) rules of 
health and longevity; (vi) diseases, their diagnosis and treatment; (vii) poisons 
and antidotes; and (viii) ethics. 

ORIGIN AND ANTIQPITY 

The origin and antiquity of Ayurveda have been examined from two 
considerations: (1) myth and tradition; and (2) historical analysis. Tradition 
has it that Ayurveda is of divine origin from BrahmS who later on communi¬ 
cated this Icnowledge to the Alvins,^ and from the twin divinities it came to 

term ixytw is derived from f, ‘lo go% therefore means ‘contimiiiy of existence*, 
two celestial physicians represented as twin sons of the 
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Indra*3 Its human tradition began with the transmission of this divine laiow- 
Icdge to two mythical personages, Bharadvaja and Dhanvantari, who in their 
turn were responsible for the two streams of Ayurveda, i.e, medicine and 
surgery. Traditionally, Bharadvaja specialized in both medicine and archery 
or salya, that is, surgery.^ It therefore appears that the two streams originated 
not from two persons but from one under two appellations. This is corroborated 
by the association of Dhanvanlari with liis incarnated name Divodasa and 
subsequently with Bharadvaja in the Jig-Veda and later Vedic texts/^ It is also 
believed that tlicir two successors, Atreya and Susruta, ^vcre not two different 
persons, Susruta, alias Bahusruta, meaning ‘'an extremely learned person’.^ 

The divine origin of Ayurveda has been mentioned by Caraka and Sukuta 
as well as by later authoiitics^ Possibly some common sources were relied 
upon by these two medical authorities in this regard.® Caraka (L30.27) holds 
this divine knowledge of Ayuivcda as eternal, but considers it to have abegim 
ning from its first systematized comprehension or instruction. 

While tradition would have us believe in the eternity of Ayurveda, historical 
considerations lead us to trace its origin to pre-Aryan times. In fact, different 
streams of thought and ideas are found to have been incorporated through ages 
in the various branches of Ayurveda. Its medical corpus is an extension and 
systematization of earlier medical knowledge of the prc-Aiyan and Indo- 
Aryan peoples. Its philosophical speculations and logical deliberations in the 
understanding of the creation of the world in the context of material compo¬ 
nents of the body and in finding out the aetiology of diseases are borrowed 
from different philosophical systems, particularly the Samkhya and the 
Nyaya-Vai,^esiha. These contributed to the development of Ayurveda as we 
Iiave it today* 

Pre-Aryari Medical Elements: Archaeological remains concerning pre-Aryan 
medical elements unearthed from different sites of Indus and pre-Indus 
cultures testify to rudimentary ideas about some medical and surgical practices. 
Surgical activities are inferred from trephined human skulls and curved knives 
from two pre-Indus sites, viz. Burzahoni in Kashmir and Kalibangan in 
Rajasthan*® Medical practices inclusive of some health and hygienic measures 

^Asiangahrddya-santhitd, I. 1,3; T.A* Wise, CommenUntj' on fks Bisfory of Hindu Medicine (Thacker, 
Spink & Go,, Gdlcutta, 1845), pp. 2 and 5. 

^Adahdhhdrata, XII. 203.19. 

^I}.g-Veday I. 116.8; VL 16,5; VI. 31.4; Sdfikhdyam Grhyasutiay II. 14; J, IhiUozat, The Classiml 
Doctrine of Indian Medicine--- Its Origins and Its Greek Parallel, trans. Dev Raj Chanana (Munsluram 
Miinoharlal, lOh^), p, 6. 

^Filliozat, op, cit,j pp. 6-8. 

’Anima Sen, Ayurvede Sdtftkhyapf'abhdvali (Oalcutla, 1963), pp. 5’6. 

®FilUoz:at, op, cit,i p. 8. 

D. Sankalia, Some A?pecii of Pre^Histork Teefmoiogy inindia (Indian ISfational Science Academy, 
1970), p. 64* 
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arc indicated in excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. These comprise 
elaborate sanitary measures^ arrangements for bath in specially-built chambers, 
and medicinal substances consisting of stag-horn, cuttle-fish bone, and bitu- 
menA® The cvaniotomic operation described in the Siisniia-samhila (IV.15.6-7), 
hygienic rules and regulations as part of medical practice, application of vapour 
bath in medical treatment/^ and utilization of animal and mineral substanccs^^ 
in medical prescriptions are some of the instances of borrowing by the 
Ayurvedic system from earlier cultures. 

Indo-Aryan Medical Elemenls: While pre-Aryan elements led to the develop¬ 
ment of some medical practices in Ayurveda, Indo-Aryan medical elements 
facilitated the growth of some conccpls and theories. These arc mainly noticed 
in (a) cosmo-physiological speculations about the three basic constituents of 
living organisms, viz. vdyu^ pitta^ and kapha; (b) ideas about the aetiology of 
diseases; and (c) belief in the association of medical treatment with god- 
physicians. 

(a) Gosmo«physioIogical speculations relate to the humoral theory of 
Ayurveda which propounds that wind (vdyii)^ bile [pitta)^ and plilegm [kapha) 
are the three basic elements activating, sustaining, nourishing, and maintaining 
the life-principle. The origin of this theory may be traced to Indo-Aryai^ 
speculations regarding ihc three world-components, viz. air, fire, and water, 
which similarly sustain, maintain, and motivate the world. The cosmic element 
of vayii or vdta (air) is considered the motor par excellence which activates the 
ciitire uriivcrscP‘‘* Its physiological manifestation is the vital breath or prdjia 
which, according to Ayurveda, regulates all functions of lifcd'^ Pifla, which 
maintains the thermal balance of the body, is a manifestation in living organisms 
of the cosmic principle oI agni (firc)*^*^ The cosmo-physiological aspect oiagni 
is suggested by the Vedic epithet vaismnara and the Avesta expression vahti» 
fray an y both meaning hhc fire of digestion present in all animate bodies’.^® The 
Ayurvedic notion of fire [tejas) in the body is nothing but an extended idea of 
the Indo-Aryan concept of vaihanara. The term kapha^ meaning that which 
results from water, corresponds to the cosmic primordial water [ap). This 
primordial element was viewed by both the Indo-Aryans and Indo-Iranians 
as 'mother’, as a Vivifying liquid’ (nectar). Some other epithets show it: 

i®FilUozati op. pp. JJ2-34. 

Jolly, Indian JMcdlchic^ trails. G, G. ICaBhikar (Muusliiram Manoharlalj New Drllii, 1977) 
pp, 33-34. ’ 

Kutumbia, Andani Indtati Medidne (Orient Longman, 1962), p. jotviii. 

^^FilUozatj op. citf pp. 6N62. 

^*Stdmta-samta, I. M.4; CaratM-saihhUa, 1.18.49; Caraka-mithUu (ShreeGulab ICunverba Ayui-vcdic 

Society, Jamnagar, 1949), pp, 538-39, 

^^Caraht-mmMld, T. 12,IJ, 21.9; ^ahutn-samhild, I. 21.10. 

‘^Pilliozat, oj&. cit., pp. 56 - 59 . 
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as the ‘fluid mati’ix’ from which the birth of living oigani'inis was possible. 
Its physiological element kapha in the human body is also credited with the same 
properties. Both ap and kapha signify the fluid-matrix in whicli all the operations 
of life are possible, 

(b) Ayurvedic theories and ideas about the aetiology of diseases are of 
two kinds, rational and irrational. The first kind is formulated on the basis of 
pathological conditions^ while the second is rooted in the notion of sutler- 
human and malefic agencies being the cause of diseases. iVIaladies classed 
under the second group arc known as adhidaivika, Ayurveda owes much to the 
Indo-Aryan or Vedic medicine for this idea of the irrational cause of diseases. 
Moreover, the elaborate theory of dosas^ i.e, abnormal conditions of the thi^ee 
basic elements as the main cause of disease, which developed in Ayurveda^ is 
also suggested in a passage of the Athaiva-Veda (1.12.3), 

(c) The other Indo-Avyan element present in Ayurveda is the association 
of godheads with medical treatment. The important god-pliysicians of the 
Vcdic medicine finding prominence in Ayurveda were Brahma, Indra, Rudra 
(as Siva), Surya or Agni, and the two Asvins. Their active role as physicians in 
tlie Vedas is replaced by the Ayurvedic medical formulae which allude to 
different godheads for the cure of specific diseases.^® This association of divin¬ 
ities with healing was a common aspect of ancient medicine throughout the 
workL^® The authors of Ayurveda in order to glorify the medical prescriptions 
appear to have associated them with the renowned Indo-Aryan god-physicians. 

Ayurveda and the vedas 

In its conceptual aspects Ayurveda has greater affinity to R.g-Vcdic iiolions, 
while in practice it draws much from Atharva-Vcdic medicine. Its relation 
to the Atharva-Veda is seen in its (i) twofold objective of the curing of disease 
and the attainment of a long life and (ii) anatomical and physiological ideas. 
Under the second category may be cited (a) three types of bodily channels— 
hird^ dhaman% and nddl—nSQd in the sense of duct in the Atharva-Veda and 
corresponding to sird^ dkamanZy and nddi of Ayurveda which mentions an addi¬ 
tional channel [srotas) (b) ideas of five vital breaths common in the two 
systems;”® (c) osteological ideas in connection witli the number and nomen- 

pp. 54-56. 

'^^Caraka-’iamhitd (Jamnagar cd.), VnL I, pp. 522-25, 

N. Mukliopadhyaya, History of Indian Medicinii, VoL 1 (Calcutta University, 1923), pp. 

1-176. 

20H, E* Sigerist, A History of Vol. II (Oxford University Press, 1961), pp. 154-55, 

Ray, Histoy of ChmUty in Ancimt and Medieval India (Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 
1956), p. 37. 

N. DaagLipla, A Ili^ory of Indidri Pfithwpkyi Vol. 11 (Carohriclge, 1952)^ pp, 290-9L 

^Kitharva^Veda Samhitd^ 2,13; Caraka^samhUa, L 12.8. 
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clature of bonesand (d) ojas (albumen), the vital element in the body recog¬ 
nized in Atharvan medicine and in Ayurveda.^® 

The main points of difference between Ayurveda and the Atharva-Veda aie 
in the concept and mode of treatment of diseases. The Atharva-Veda sUesses 
the wrath of gods and influence of malefic agents as the causes of diseases more 
than imbalances in bodily elements which are given primary importance in 
the diagnosis of diseases in Ayimvcda. Hence drug treatment predominates in 
Ayurveda whci’eas treatment by charms is emphasized in the Athmva-Veda?^ 

Ayurveda, which incorporates dilfcrcnt traditions, has a distinct place 
alongside of tlie Vedas. It forms a npdng(^^ of the Atharva-Veda and iipaveda 
associated particularly with the Rg-Veda, It is sometimes called ^ pancama-veda 
or fifth Veda. The epithet updnga is presumed to have come into use on account 
of the resemblance between Ayurveda and the medical portion of the Atharva- 
Veda. This relationship has been noted by Susruta (H.5) himself and later on 
by others. Its appellation as a upaveda or minor Veda of the Rg-^Veda occurs 
in the Cdraiiavyuha.^^ Ayurveda is mentioned as a fifth or distinct Veda in the 
Brahmavaivarta Piirdna (1.16.9-10). Modern writers consider it as a Vcctaiiga 
or an appendage of Vedic literature.All the aforementioned epithets of 
Ayurveda point to its existence in some form during the composition of Vedic 
literaiurc.^^ 

Although glorified as an appendage of Vedic literature, Ayurveda as 
such is not mentioned there. A later Vedic text designates a medical treatise 
as mhhesajaA^ The Mahdbhdrata first refers to Ayurveda with its eight branches 
of knowledge. It specifically mentions Ayurveda composed by Krsnatreya.^^ 
Buddhist texts name a irurnber of diseases and their remedies,^^ but they do 
not refer to the idea of ^science of Hfeh Jaina texts categorize Ayurveda as 
hlma-idslra!^'^ 


development and decline of AYURVEDA 
Ayurveda as systematized into eight parts appears to have developed 

2*Dev|atioa is ixoticed in Susruta’s system of numbering boueSj wluch arc 300 In place of 360 
rxiaintaiiied by others. A. F. R. Hoernie, Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Pt. I (Oxford, 1907), 
p. 113. 

^^Aiharva^-Veda Samhiidy II. 18; Camka-sa\hhitd, 1. 30.7-12; Sxiiruta-^ajhhila, I. 15.18’27. 

a«y, w. ICarambdkar, Th& Atharva-Veda and the Ayurveda (Nagpur, 1961), p. 11, 

®^The term updhga has been defined as ahgameva alpatvdt upahgami i.e. an accessary or small supple- 
numtary work having the same scope as the Atharva-Veda. Dasgupta, op. cit., p, 279u, 

®®Ivarambelkar, op. dt., p. 10. 

^oDasgupta, np. cii., p. 276. 

PratUdhhya, XVI. 5L 

^mahabhdrata, II. 1L25; XIL 203.19j Raranibolkar, op. ciL, p. 31. 

^^^Rarambelkai*, op. dt, pp. 24-26. 
pp. 26-27, 
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abruptly, but this impression is due to paucity of wutlcn records concerning the 
early state of Ayuiveda, These early treatises were superseded by the present 
recensions because of their growing popularity. A list of the early recensions is 
preserved, however, in the Brahmavaivarta Furdna?^ 

The history of Ayurveda may be divided into four stages: (a) the beginning 
period (devakdla)^ (b) the period of compilations {rsikdla or samlntdkdla)^ (c) the 
period of epitomes {sangrahakdla)^ and (d) the period of decline* These four 
periods are marked by three distinct types of Ayurvedic treatises. 

Beginning Period: In this period Ayurvedic works were attributed to mythical 
divine, and semi-divine, personages. These works are all lost. Important among 
them were the Brahma-samhita composed of 100,000 Uokns^ Prajdpati-sanikitd^ 
Ahi-sarhhitd^ and Balabhit-sathhiid, 

Peiiod of Compilationsi This period [c, 500 b.c.-a.d* 500) witnessed the 
compilation of the works of ancient teachers who were the founder-writers of 
different aspects of Ayurveda. These aspects or eight parts of Ayurveda include 
Kayaeikitsa (therapeutics), Salya-tantra (major surgery), Salakya-tantra (minor 
surgery), Bhutavidya (demonology), Kaumarabhrtya-iantra (pediatrics), 
Agada-tantra (toxicology), Rasayana-tantra (geriatrics), and Vajikarana-tantra 
(virilification). 

(i) Kayaeikitsa relates to treatment of diseases affecting the whole body, 
which are supposed to originate mainly from disturbances of the three humours. 
The first and foremost compilation was the Agnivesa-lantra of Agnivei^a, based 
on the teachings of Atreya Punarvasm This woi^k dealt primarily with thera¬ 
peutics but touched upon other aspects of Ayurveda excepting sdlakya. The 
original compilation existed up to the time of Cakrapanidatta {c, eleventh 
century a.d*)* The present available recension redacted by Caraka and Drdlia- 
bala (ninth century a.d.) is the Caraka-samhitd^ originally composed between 
the second century b.g. and second century a.d. Drdhabala redacted the last 
seventeen chapters of the Cikitsdsthana and the seventh and eighth books. 
This work was translated into sevex'al foreign and regional languages, the 
earliest among them being Persian (prior to the eighth century a.d.). Of the 
eight commentaries on this treatise written between the sixth and twentieth 
centuries Am., the most important was the Ayiitveda-dipikd by Cakrapanidatta. 
A second work also based on the teachings of Atreya is the Bhela^mmkitd^ quite 
possibly the earliest extant medical treatise.^® Lost works belonging to the 
Atreya school and quoted by different commentators on the Caraka-santhiid 
include the falukarna-tantra^ Hdrlta-samhita^ Pardmra'-samhitd^ and Kharanddn'* 
sathhitd. All these existed up to the time of Sivadasa {c, fifteenth century a.d.), 

^^‘Dasgupta, op. df., p, 432. ^ , 

R, Q. Majumdar, ^Medicine*, 44 Cotids^ Hislojy of Seum^ in India (Indian Hadotial Science 
Academy* Nw Delhi, 107I)> p* 222. 
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commenLator on tlic CUirala-sathhita. OiIkt woj'Ics on tlicrapcntics were the 
Visvdrnit) a-samhitd^ AU i-scmihitd^ Kapila-iant)a^ and Gautama-tariba, 

(ii) iSalya-tanUa {<alya literally means 'arrow’) deals with the methods of 
removing foieign bodies; obstetrics; the ticatmcnt of injmics and diseases 
rcquiiing snrgciy; and the use ol sui-gical instruments^ aikaliSj bandages^ etc. 
The Siismta-samhild is one of the great classics on Indian suigciy-j ]:)elonging 
to the Divodasa-Dlianvantaii school. The present recension is a redaction by 
Nagarjuna. Various commentaries on this woxk were comj)osed between the 
sixth and twelfth centuries a.d. Among them^ Dallanucarya’s JVibmdIia-sangraha 
found prominence. Lost woiks of other .sages of (he Dhauvantari school quoted 
in commentaiies on Susniia as Lite as the bvelfth century a.d. included the 
Aupadhenavaki-, PnskaUwata-, Voitarana-^ Gopmaraksita-^ and Bhoja-fanhas. Apart 
from these works, mention may be made of two other works onsurgciy: the 
Kaimnrya-fanUa and Bhdhiki-iantra, The latter was mistaken as the Bhela-sanihitd. 

(iii) Salakya-tantia is concerned with the treatment of diseases of the body 
above the clavicle and use of thin bars, small sticks or probes, e(c. as instru¬ 
ments. The nine texts belonging to this group, viz., Videha-^ Mmi-^ Kdnkdyana-^ 
Gdrgya-^ Gdlava-^ Sdlyaki-^ fiannaka-^ Kanila-^ and Krsndtreya-tantraSs are ail lost. 

(iv) Bhutavidya treats of mental derangements and oilier disturbances 
said to be caused by demons and prescribes prayers, oblations, exorcism, drugs, 
and so forth as rnmedies. No separate works appear to have been composed 
on this branch of Ayurvedic medicine. But various chapters devoted to this 
subject found ia larger works include the ximdnusap}alisedha adhydya of the 
Susnita-sadihitd^ Umiadaniddna adhydya of the Garaka-samhitd^ and Bhutavijndmya 
and Bhutapratisedha adhydyas of the Asiangahrdaya-saihhitd ol Vagbhata 11. 

(v) Kaumarabhrtya-tantra gives methods of treatment of child diseases 
caused by demons. Works in this branch, which arc all extinct today, dealt 
with both child and female diseases. These included Jivaka-^ p^ardvaiaka-^ 
Bandhaka-*^ Kmmdrabhrtya-^ and Hininydksa^tantras, 

(vi) Agada-lantra discusses methods of diagnosis and treatment of the bites 
of poisonous snakes, insects, etc, and of herbal or other poison cases. Works on 
this branch of Ayurveda mentioned in the commentaries on Susruta and 
Caraka include the Kdiyapa-^ Mambdyaiia”^ Uhna-^ Sanaka- or Samaka-^ and 
Ldtydyamsaihhitds. The originals of these are lost. 

(vii) Rasayana^dantx'a deals with methods of larescrvation and increase of 
vigour, restoration of youth, improvement of memory, and prevention of dis¬ 
eases. Five works on this subject referred to in commentaries and works on 
alchemy and iatro-^chemistry are the Sddfmna^tantra; three manuals ascribed to 
Vya^i, Vasistha, and Ma^idavya; and the dfSgSrjuna-tantra^ all of which ate 

(vih) Vajikaraija-tanira concerns the means of Increasing virile ppwers. The 
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known texts on this aspect of Ayuivcchi, now lost^ weie the Kucurndta-tanUa^ 
Agaslya^samkitd) and Kaiipdlika'^tantra. The last-named was primaiily a work 
on surgery. 

Period of Epitomes\ The Sahgrali^is^ appearing from about the seventh 
century onwards^ were epitomes of earlier texts. These summaries were ol 
two types: complete and partial. The eight complete texts extant today are 
the Asldnga-sangraha of Vagbhala 1^ Astdngahrdaya ofVagbhata IIj Gadanigraha 
of Sodhala^ Siddkayoga of Vrnda, Sdmgadha}a-samhitd Cikitsdsdra- 

sangraha of Vahgasena, and Togaratndkara and Bhdvapiakdia of BhavamiSra. 
Partial summaries include numerous works relating to aetiology^ treatment of 
particular diseases^ materia medica^ science of pulsc^ diatetics, etc. Some of 
the extant works of prominence arc the RtigvinUcaya or Madhava-iiiddiia of 
MMhavakara^ Arkaprakdsa of Ravana, Cikitsdsdm-sangraha of Gakrapanidatta^ 
Mdvanitaka (Bower Manuscript), Togasataha of Srikanthadasa, Rajarndularj,da of 
Bhoja^ and Salasloka of Vopadeva, 

Apart from the three aforementioned classes of Ayurvedic treatises, there 
exist two other separate types of work, viz. Rasagranthas or iatro-chemical 
texts and Nighantus or medical lexicons. Rasagranthas (from c. seventh century 
A.D.) are primarily concerned with rituals, alchemy, and chemistry. Their 
value as medical literature lies in the exposition of the medical philosophy 
ol the Rasa^astra school, particularly of its iatro-chemical ideas and practices, 
and the concept of inorganic remedies. Among the important works aie the 
Rasaraitidkara and Arogyamanjari of Nagarjuna; Rasahdaya of Govinda; Rasa- 
ratndkara ofNityanatha; Rasaratna-samnccaya ofVagbhata; Rasdrnava; Aytuveda- 
prakdsa of Madhava; Raseiidra^inldmar^i of Ramacandra; and Rasendia-cuddinani 
ol Somadeva. JSlighanlus (from c* tenth century a.d.) were developed for 
defining the medicinal substances mentioned in Ayurvedic texts. Some of 
them are the Dhanvantari-^nighantu^ Madanavinoda-’ or Madanapdla-nighantu^ Raja- 
nighantu^ Eravyagtina-satigraha^ Rdjavallabha-nighantu^ Sodhala-nighanpi^ and 
Ratnamdld, 

Period of Decline: The decline of Ayurveda began in the period of the 
Sangrahas when medical authorities started summarizing the classics and 
codifying them as separate treatises. This process accelerated in the post- 
Sangraha period with the total absence of new redactions, coufimenlaries, etc. 
The disappearance of ancient Samhitas made the later Sangrahas faulty, 
The decadence of Ayurveda is believed to have been caused by the following 
factors: (i) disappearance of the practice of dissecting dead bodiCxS, wlxich 
resulted from eitlier Buddhist influence in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.P, or disturbed political conditions or lack of encouragement and patronage 

^"^Caraka-sarhhi^a <sd.), VoL I, p. l&l; Ganaftath Sea, Ayumdef Parkaya (VisvaBUjaratj 

Granthalaya, Oalentta, 1944), pp. 25-26. 
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by Muilini rulers, producing an inciCcising niiiuber ofpooily tiaincd AyurvecUc 
physicians; (ii) lack ol facilhics for clinical studies due to want of hospitals 
during the medieval period; (iii) growing populaiity ol Unani medicine 
under the patronage of Muslim lulers; and (iv) popular apathy to the Ayui- 
devic system.^® 

WR'J'II OR RAEIONAL AVURVl'-DA 

The bhtli of rational Ayuiveda may be traced to the appt'arance of re¬ 
censions of earlier medical texts by Garaka and Susruta.““ TJic date of re¬ 
daction of the Caraka-samhitd may be assigned to the first century a.d. on the 
identification of Garaka with one having the same name who happened to 
be the court physician of Kaniska.'^* Susruta’s original text is believed to 
have been redacted by one Nagarjuna*'- between the third and fourth centuries 

A. D. These two Sambitds bear testimony to the scientific research, patient 
investigation, and experimentation which preceded them and served as woi'ks 
of reference to students and research workers alike. This is also attested by 
Garaka (1.4.20). 

Each of these two SamhilSs deals with, among other subjects, anatomy, 
physiology, toxicology, psychic therapy, personal hygiene, and medical ethics. 
Some differences are noticed in their presentation and treatment. Caraka, an 
enormous compendium suftcring from repetitions, contains a vast amount 
of floating tradition of considerable historical value whereas Sus'mta, while 
sufficiently emphasizing earlier traditions and knowledge, is a much more 
compact and systematic work. In the treatment of subjects the two compendia 
follow two traditions —Caraka that of Atreya, and Susruta that of Dhanvantari. 
The former is divided into ei^xt sthanas (books), namely, Sutra, JViddna, Viindna, 
Sarira, Indriya, Cikitsa, Kalpa, and Siddhi. The latter is arranged into five sthanas, 
viz. Sutra, Niddna, Sarlra, Cikitsa, and Kalpa, the sixth sthana, Uttaratantm, 
being a supplementary work containing Salakya-tantra, Kaumarabhrtya, and 
Bhutavidya. Susruta’s division of six sthanas has been adopted by Vagbhata I 
and Vagbhata II in their respective works.*'* 

Both Garaka and Susruta discuss the eight branches of Aymveda mentioned 
earlier, taking into account the following factors: (a) the organism {hrird ); 
(b) means of its maintenance {pttti), i.e. proper conduct, moral as well as 

^^Caraka-'SarhhUd (Jamnagar ed.)j Vol. Ij pp. J81-82; ecL Gananaih Sen, Pi. I 

(Calcutta, 1940), English Intro,, 2 and San^slt^^t Intro., pp. 14-25. 

®®Klutimabia, op. at, p. xxx. 

17-lB, 22-25. The identification, ol Garalta with Patanjali (second ccnUiry 

B. o.) i$ debatable* 

pp* 12-44* There were three or four Nilga^nas, but which of them was tlic redactor 
of this medical compendium is still an open question- 

*^Sec Kutumbia, up, p* xix. 
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physical; (c) causes of diseases; (d) nature of pain and diseases; (e) action 
[karma), i,c. treatment; (f) effect [kdrya) or the restoration of the patient 
to his normal slate; (g) lime [kala), i.e. due regard to the influence of the 
seasons; (h) agent [karir), i.c. the physician and his professional require¬ 
ment; (i) means and instruments [kaiam) ; and (j) picscription [vidhivmiscaya),^^ 

PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF AYURVEDA 

Physical and rnetapliysical speculations about matter and life form the 
philosophical basis of vlyurvcda. It accepts that man, the subject of its treat- 
ment, is a part of the cosmic existence and represents the cosmos in miniature. 
Jn tills lespcct, the Saihkhya-Vcdanta view of cosmogony and the allied 
Vaiscsika view of inherent nalure of substances have been incorporated in 
Ayurvedic treatises. All matciial bodies, according to Sarhkliya and Vedanta, 
arc evolved Irom the iulcractiou of Pralqii and Purusa, the dynamic (also 
material) and static (also conscious) principles of the universe respectively. 
Piakrti is the substratum of three elementary components {giinas) of creation: 
saflva (intelligence stuff), rajas (energy stuff), and taraas (matter stuff). The 
process of creation is said to be initiated in Prakrti by the transcendental 
Puiusa through a disturliancc in the equilibrium of the three gums. The 
guaas thus form the inherent components, though in varying degrees, of every 
living object. 

Every living being may be represented as karmapimisa (iacliidduated soul) 
in anion with mind, sense-organs, and material body. This materia] body 
is composed of gross elements in the form of kald (protective layer), dhdiu 
(component matter), mala (eliminations), three dosas (humours), agni (digestive 
fire), and kriycu Each of the fundamental components and primary elements 
constitutes the living organism, imparting its specific nature and properties 
to the individual in the pi'oportion in which it is present/^ The materials 
[draxya) whicli form food and drugs, being compounds of the five mahdhhutas, 
are also mutations of Prakrti.^^ 

Life and matter, both having their source in Prakiti and Purusa, are 
similarly constituted. The five gross elements [mahdbhutas), viz. dkdsa (space), 
vdyti (air), iejas (fire), ap (water), and prthvi (earth), together with their subtle 
aspects [suk^mabhtflas) form the common constituents of all objects, airimate 
and inanimate. Garaka, following the Veclantic view, declares each of the 
gross bhUtas to be a peculiar ultra-chemical compound of five original subtle 
bhutasP^ Each of the gross bhutas, according to Su^ruta, is mixed up with 

Xi. Zimmer, Hindu Medicine (Jolms Hopkius University, Baltimore, 1948), pp. 90^91. 

III. I 5 Uttnrafmtras I<XIV. 2-3, 

^^Caraka^samhUd (Jamnagar cd.), pp, 521''22. 
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otliej’ hkutas. Every substance is in reality penta-bliautic, and it is only the 
relative predominance of a particular bhuta or hhutds in any substance that 
determines its class. 

Substances which possess sense-organs arc animate, and those without 
them are inanimate. The role of the live elements in living and non-living 
entities is described in dilTercnt Ayurvedic texts, particulaily the Siimiia- 
samhitd. In living bodies dkdsa, constituted mainly of the satlva principle, is 
responsible for sound, the sense of hearing, porosity, bodily cavities, and 
functional subdivisions of the blood vessels and sinews into minute capillaries, 
etc. Vdju^ constituted mainly of the rajas principle, accounts ibr pliysical 
and physiological activities, and imparts the senses of touch and lightness. 
Tejas^ constituted mainly of the saltva and rajas principles, is responsible for 
visibility of objects, the sense of sight, colour, continuity, dige.stioii, anger, 
instantaneous response, and courage. Ap^ composed mainly of tlic saliva and 
tama^ principles, bestows the faculty of taste and accounts for fluidity, weight, 
coldness, unctuousness, and the fomiation of semen. Prthvl^ formed mainly 
of the tanas principle, imparts solidity, weight, and the sense of 

In a perlcct body these five elements arc in a state of cquilil;>riiim. But 
this state is almost impossible. Hence hcaltlx is a state of optimum balance. 
The greater the approximation to this state, the better the health. Diseased 
and pathological conditions are but imbalances and deficiencies in these 
components.^® 

In non-living organismsconlrlbutcs density, heaviness, and solidity; 
ap provides coldness, heaviness, softness, mobility, compactness, and uiic- 
tuousness; tejas imparls roughness, dryness, and lightness; vdyu gives, in 
addition to what is contributed by tejas^ subtlety and tactility; and dkaia 
confers softness, diffusion, porosity^ etc.*^® 

Among living beings, man possesses something more in addition to the 
aforesaid general attributes of the five elements. It is the mind with its faculties 
like the emotions of pleasure and pain, volition, perception, will, reasoning, 
memory, reflection, and imagination. Due to different combinations of the 
gunaSy these menial faculties also differ from man to man and from time to 
time in the same man.^^ 

Method of Iiiductiom Ever since its very origin Ayurveda has concerned 
itself with the causes, symptoms, and remedies of diseases. Knowledge of 
these three aspects of diseases was considered essential in medical practice. 
Garaka, for instance, accepts the Nyaya theory of pramdnas (sources of‘ know- 
^‘^Siisruta~sambtt{% I, 41.2, 8. 
mid., 142.25 111 . 1 . 20 - 21 . 

‘Medicine*, op. dt,, p. 237. 

^Wrula-srnmta, I. 41.3-7. 

®^Majunada,r» ‘Medicine’, op, di.^ p. 237. 
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ledge) based on the law of causality associated with concomitant variations 
as well as the method of induction in determining the nature of a disease. 
Pramdms are of four types; dptopadesa (testimony of trustworthy persons )5 
pratyaksa (perception), animdna (inference), and yukti (reasoning).®^ The 
first, however, is not given as much importance as the other three, Pratyaksa 
is based on contact with a thing by sense-organs. It is the basis of inference 
as the first concomitance oihetu (cause), Ammmia is based on cause and effect 
relationship obtained in three ways; from effect to cause, from cause to effect, 
and from attendant causes. Tukti coiTelatcs a set of causes or circumstances 
with an effect based on common sense/''*^ 

Ayurveda in its own way interprets the law of causation and the method 
of induction in the context of diseases. As regards the law of causation, two 
principal kinds of inference were adopted by Ayurvedic physicians in the 
diagnosis of diseases; (a) cause to effect, in which a disease was inferred 
fiom previous causes; and (b) effect to cause, by which a specific malady 
was alliibuled to cerlain conditions and habits ol’ the patient. In addition, 
there was another type of inference in which a disease was diagnosed through 
early indications of its symptoms. A fourth type of inference was based on 
the study of variations in symptoms due to multiplicity of causes.®^ 

In the method of induction three types of knowledge were employed, 
namely, the cause and effect relations [niddna)^ invariable prognostication 
{purvardpa)j and concomitant variation {upaiuya),^^ The method was indis¬ 
pensable for diagnosis of diseases, ascertainment of their causes, and prescrip¬ 
tion of cures. 

Logical Speculations in Medical Assemblies: The other aspect of logical and 
dialectical spccidatioris conceimed medical assemblies which used to be held 
for the advancement of knowledge and for overcoming opponents.^® Both 
Caraka and Su&uta followed the Nyaya method in their arguments with 
opponents. 

Three types of argumentation, excluding iarka of Nyaya, are met with in 
medical deliberations. These are vdda (academic discussion for arriving at 
right conclusions), jalpa (disputation in which a man in the wrong tries to 
defend himself by unfair means), and dUatzdd (disputation in which attempts 
are made to find fault with the opponent’s view without offering any alter¬ 
native thesis). These three methods were employed in Ayurvedic assemblies, 
friendly and hostile.®^ The Caraka-samkita was an outcome of such friendly 

^Varaka-samhitS, I. 11.7. 

"iDasgiiptaj op. cit,, pp, 374-75, 
pp. 395-98. 

^Hbid., p. 397, 

pp. 377-84. 
pp. 377-78. 
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discussions between A trey a and his pupils. This was als(j die case with the 
Sumita-samhitd (IIL3,18). According to Caraka, scicndlic and honest deli¬ 
berations should have pratijnd (a thesis to be csUiblishcd) and sthapana (establish¬ 
ment of the thesis).*"® 

DISEASES: PRINCIPLE, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT 

Disease, according to Ayurveda, is a condition of the body and mind 
which results mainly from abnormal states of the fundamental elements 
[dhriiiis) of the human system. Resloralion of normalcy dej^ends on proper 
understanding of die factors leading to physical and mental growth and 
decay. 

Causes of Growth and Decay^ Physical and Mental: Physical growdi depends 
on the equilibrium of the tlircc dhdlus of the body comprising vdyii^ pdta^ and 
kapha. Decay of the body is caused by imbalances in the dhdlus. 'Plicsc two 
conditions of equilibrium and imbalance arc known as dhdUhscimya and dhdlu- 
vatsamya respectively. When the amount of these dhdiiis is in normal measure 
[prdkrta-mdna) ^ i.c. dhdtu-sdmya^ they are prasdda-dhdlns and growth follows. 
When there is excess or deficiency in their normal measure [dluiiii-vaisamya) ^ 
they become tnala-dhdtus and cause decay. To help keep the dhdtus in balance, 
Ayurveda prescribes food of dilfcrcnt rasas (tastes), thus avoiding excess or 
deficiency of any particular kind of substance in the body,*^"^ Apart from 
substances inducing imbalances in the proportion of dhditis^ several other 
factors are considered responsible for organic decay. These include: (a) execs- 
sive [atiyoga]^ inadequate {ayoga)^ and wrongful {mithydyoga) contact with 
sense-objects; (b) climatic variations of heat and cold; (c) misuse of mtclli- 
gence; and (d) three dosas (deranged humours),®^ 

The mind {manas)^ which is included in Uic category of sense-organs, is 
believed to be made up of the three gtinas^ — sativa^ rajas^ and tamas. Growth 
and decay at the mental level arc said to be due respectively to the predominance 
of rajas and tamas. The factors responsible for organic decay as enumerated 
above also cause mental deterioration. The humour vayu in a normal state 
bestows mental energy; in an abnormal state it causes decay in mental func¬ 
tions. The observance or non-observance ol' the regimens of life prescribed 
by Ayurveda also affects mental growth or decay. 

Vdyu^ Pitta^ and Kapha: The concept of the three (gaseous 

element), pitta (fiery element), and kapha (liquid element)—forms the basis 
of Ayurvedic medicine. According to Garaka, these are generated in (he body 
p, 379. 

pp. 319^20, F. H, N, Gupta, and M. Ray, Stdruki'^SamkitS—A Sekntific Synopsis 
(Indian National Science Academy), pp* S2fF. 

Qp, cjV., pp,^ 320-2 L 
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as waste products in the process of assimilation of the vai’ious msas or essences 
contained in food. Ofall the waste products^ vdyu^pitta^ and kapha arc regarded 
as being the most important, since they sustain the functions of the body 
when in proper measure or retard them when in a state of imbalance. Tn a 
balanced state they are termed dkdtu (that which upholds) and in an un¬ 
balanced slate they are called prahjl-dosa (constitutional dosa or deranged 
humours).In appropriate proportions, these dhdtiis contribute to the effi¬ 
ciency of all sense-organs and to the strengtli, coloin', and health of the body, 
thus making for a man^s longevity. 

Vdyu^ in its five forms, has the prnpcities of dryness, coldness, lightness, 
immeasurable latent power, and great speed. It maintains a desirable equilib¬ 
rium among the doms (humouis), dkdius (physiological elements), and agni 
(heal) present in the Ijody. Hence, Ayurveda declares that the body can 
function normally only when vdyii is in an undisturbed state. Pitta^ in its five 
types, contributes to the process of agnikarma (metabolic combustion). Some 
of the functions of agnikarma are separation of dige.stcd food elements as chyle, 
excreta, urine, etc,; supplying colour matter to blood; and imparting motion 
to body activities, vision to the eye, and lustre to the skin. The principal 
activities of kapha or Uesman^ in its five forms, are strengthening and promoting 
bodily endurance and contributing to proper and healthy functioning of the 
body. Disturbance or balance in the normal proportion of the three elements, 
vdyu^ pitla^ and kapha^ is stated to be caused by climatic conditions, the quantity 
of food consumed, abnormal or normal life-style, incoiigenial or congenial 
envii'onment, and unfavourable or favourable natural plienomena.®^ 

Dosas are at the root of all diseases. The intensity of aggravation of a 
disease depends on the extent to which the three humours are deranged. 
Every dosa docs not, however, result in all its possible associated eflfccts. In 
diagnosing a disease the physician studies the distinctive symptoms indi¬ 
cating derangement of one or more humours. There are five stages of dosa 
in the development of a disease. Su^ruta (I.2L 18-39) enumerates them as 
(i) the stage of aggression or accumulation of in general; (ii) prakopa^ 

the stage when the accumulated dosas are spread throughout the system; 
(iii) prasdra, fermentation o[dom; (iv) puivampa, manifestation of premonitory 
symptoms; and (v) rupa^ fulf*manifestation of the disease. 

Digestion and Metabolisms Digestion and metabolism have an active role in 
the promotion or prevention of diseases. Proper and improper digestion depends 
on three factors: nature and quantity of food, body heat, and wind. Food 
produces body heat, and nourishes and maintains the organism through its 
metabolic Iransformations, Ayurveda divides food into two types, light and 

pp. 3:?6, 334-35; Camka-^sathhU^ I. 7.38.4L 

^^Susrtifa-saMitS, I. 1.24-25. 
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heavy. Light food is ea.sily digestible on account of the predominance in it of 
tejas (fire) and viiju (air), the two principal factors helping digestion. Heavy 
food, owing to the predominance in it oUesUi (earth) and ap (water, rasa, etc.), 
is incapable ot promoting digestion.®^* Digestive fire {pacakdgni) is cicated and 
maintained by three vital vayus'. pram, apSna, and samciiia. Digestion takes 
place in the stomach after the food substance is propelled there by piana-vdyu 
and is affected by heat, air, water, and fat in the system. On being thoroughly 
digested, food substances aie turned into a form of food-chylc which is converted 
into an energy-giving bodily fluid known as rasa. This rasa —sweet, frothy, 
and mucus-like—becomes acid, issues out of the stomach, and excites the 
secretion of bile. According to Ayurveda, this rasa is pumped by the heart 
through twenty-four major channels and permeates the entire system. The 
nature and course of this rasa which runs througlr the whole system can be 
inferred from the growth, attenuation, or other modified condition of the body. 
Rasa also tranquillizes, lubricates, and vitalizes the system.®* Rasa is first 
transformed into blood which is then converted successively into flesh, 
fat, bone-marrow, and finally semen. Each stage of transformation takes .3,015 
kalas of time (80-4 hours). Hence rasa takes 18,090 kalas (about three weeks) 
to be converted into semen or menstrual fluid.®® 

Rasa obtains its colouring matter as it flows through the spleen and liver. 
In this coloured form, the i^otcnt rasa is known as rakta (blood). Susruta declares 
blood to be endowed with the properties of smell, fluidity, red colour, and 
lightness. Different factors are responsible for the derangenrenl of blood, c.g. 
those affecting as also improper food, exposure to the sun or heat, excessive 
fatigue, and deranged condition of vayu.^ Tl may be noted that the metabolic 
process leads to the expulsion of malas (wastes or excretions), 

Diagnosis of Diseases-. Diagnosis of diseases involves proper knowledge about 
the patient’s constitution, his strength and life expectancy, and the root causes 
of the malady. The patient’s strength is ascertained from (a) his normal constitu¬ 
tion in health; (b) the abnormality that has set in; (c) the predominance of the 
particular element or essence (sara) in his constitution; (d) his compactness or 
lack of it; (e) his proportions such as stature; (f) things agreeable to his 
constitution; (g) his mental disposition; (h) his power of assimilation; (i) his 
age; and (j) the season of the year. ^ 

Having completed the preliminary examination, the physician proceeds 
to determine the state of humoral derangement of the patient. Accoi'ding to 
Garaka, the dosas in any disease may coexist in different strengths and in as 

I, 5,3. 

> Vl. 15.5-10; Sitkuta-smnhttdy I. H .4 -7* 

^^Suirtxta-^athhitai 1, 14 . 12 ^ 13 , 

L 14 . 9 * 21 . 23 . 30 , 
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many as sixteen possible combinations. The principal dosa in a combination is 
the one whose symptoms are all manifest and whose oiigin and alleviation 
conform to its diagnosis. That which is endowed with the characteiistics of an 
opposite kind is called an accessory in the combination. The coexistence of 
two doms is called samsarga and of all the three, sdnnipdtikaJ^^ Ayurveda also 
accepts that a particular disease may be the cause of another disease. In such 
eases, several diseases are commingled and the piimary ones are difficult to 
distingLiish,®® 

Garaka recognizes three special aids to diagnosis: dptopadesa (instructions of 
the wise), praiyakm (observation), and animdna (inference). By dptopadch is 
meant verbal instructions on diseases regarding their strength, origin, symptoms, 
aggravations, development, etc. Pratyaksa implies Imovvledge about a patient 
obtained through sense-organs, e.g. seeing his outward appearance, hearing 
changes in the voice and the sound of breathing as also the rumbiing of the 
bowels, feeling the temperature and smoothness or rouglmess of the skin, 
tasting the urine, and smelling the exhalation. Under annmdna Garaka adopts 
the tliree traditional methods of induction mentioned earlier, viz. niddna^ 
purvampa^ and tipadaya. 

For diagnosis of a disease Susruta takes into account the following: time and 
season of its first appearaneb; the caste of the patient j things or measures giv¬ 
ing comfort to the patient; cause of the disease; aggravation of pain; strength 
of the patient; the nature of digestion and appetite; emission of stool, urine, 
and flatus or their stoppage; and maturity of the disease in regard to time. 

The aforesaid diagnostic processes prevailed till the medieval period 
when the science of pulse {nddmjmiia) came to be applied in the diagnosis of 
diseases. The objective of diagnosis by pulse is to determine the condition of 
the three dosas* This science is believed to have been borrowed fi’om Arabia 
or Persia.®" Two supposedly ancient treatises bearing testimony to this science 
of pulse, however, are the Mddlpanksd of Ravana and Nddivijndna claiming to 
embody the teachings of Kanada and Gautama. The Samgadhara'-mmhita 
(r. fourteenth century a.d.) and BhdvaprakaJa (r. sixteenth century Am.) mention 
this science but give no details of its application. 

Treatment of Diseases: According to Garaka and SuSruta, success in Ayurvedic 
treatment depends on the physician, patient, medicines, and attendant. 
Factors governing the treatment are ptirusa (patient), vyddhi (disease), osadhi 
(medicine), kriya (processes), and kdUi (seasonal and climatic factors as well as 
the lime and frequency of medication or surgical treatment) In treating a 

^'^Ceraka-saMm, HI. 6.11-13. 

II. 8.10-40. 

®®Jollya op, dtf p. 22. 

'^^Stdruta-s(mhiU\ 1 . 1 * 27 . 
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patient, hib sox, physiological aiict mental slrcmgth, and constitulion have 
lo be taken int'o consideialion. Stugical ticalnicnt is siriclly ptohil)i(ed fur the 
weak, old, infirm, iiifajLils, and expect.uit mothens. 

Diseases aic classified tis dganluja (exUaneous) and scuha (constilutional); 
or, again, as (idkyrdmika (gcncialedinsidc the organism or die mind), ddhibhatdika 
(due to adverse cxteinal causes), and adhidaivika (due to fate, malign influence's, 
or non-obscivance oflules of health),’^ Acemding lo the degree ofiutcusity ol 
a disease it is .sddhya (cmable by medical treatment oi. rec|uiung surgical treat¬ 
ment), asddhya (non-ciirablc), or ydpya (rclievablc 1)y treat menPhysicians 
are advised not to lake up treatment of noU“Cuiablc diseases. Signs ol curable 
and non^cuiable types have been fidly cnunieialcd in Ayiuvcdic Ireatises. 
SusiLita includes gcneial paralysis, leprosy, piles, fistula, urinary calculus, 
abdominal diopsy, and other diseases in the latter category. 

Susruta (L?>5.13-14) speaks of three stages in the clevelopinenl of a disease: 
anyaiaksana (a preliminary stage sciving as an indicator ol the approaching 
primary disease), p)dk-kevida (the primary stage of the main disease), and 
aupasargika (secondary stage, appearing as a symptom derived from the main 
disease). PTc prescribes treatment in relation to six stages ol' domi (i) accuniula- 
tion or aggravation, (ii) derangement, (iii) spread in the .system, (tv) premoni¬ 
tory symptoms of appearance of disease, (v) developed disease, and (vi) mani¬ 
festation in the form of a sore. Goinmcncemcnt of treatment is advised at 
tlie first stage, failing that, at the second stage. Caraka exarnine.s the seriousness 
of a disease from three successive scats of affection, viz. external inclusive of the 
skin and the dhdtiis except rasa; vital p^irts, i.e. the arms, brain, and bone- 
joints; and internal [kosdia). Diseases arc to be treated before they r<'ach the 
second and third scats of alfection. 

Drugs [aiisadha) arc material aids to the treatment of diseases. Ayurveda 
classifies drags into two types; those giving strength and those curing 
diseases. Both of these are subdivided into three categories: plant substances, 
animal products, and minerals, which help i*eplcnishmcnt of specific deficiencies 
or neutralization of several elements in excess in the patient’s body or improve¬ 
ment of some bodily functions* Susruta enumerates the specific physical 
properties of five elements in drugs and their physiological actions when taken. 
He classifies soil according to physical propertic.s and suggests the soil suitable 
for growing medicinal plants. 

The inherent properties of a substance, namely, w^a (taste), gum (quality), 
virya (potency), vipaka (assimilability), and prahhdm (inherent nature), may 
vary in different samples. But its real character remains ixnchanged even after 
drying, pulverizing, pasting, and other operations. Rasa pacifies deranged 
1 . 24 , 4 - 9 . 

op, pjp* 4S-49* 
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humours; gum causes a j^arliciilar efTcct vWien used either inteznally or exter¬ 
nally; vhya induces physiological actions; vipdka causes digestion of drugs; 
and prabhdva is a peculiar active foice producing a characteristic pliysiological 
clTect. The inherent properties help the curative action of any drug by augment¬ 
ing, reducing, or balancing any loss, excess, or derangement of humours. 

Rasci'i arc six in number: sweet, acid, saline, pungent, bitter, and astringent. 
These tastes result from the presence of the elements of earth, fire, air, and 
ether in variable quantities along with water which serves as the origin of 
taste. Ayurveda specifies their respective physiological actions, on the basis of 
whicli they promote the nue of a particular disease. 

SusruLa divides all drugs into two categories, viz. samiodhana (purificatory) 
and samsamana (pacifying). Apart fiom these two divisions, Garaka divides 
drugs into fifty vaigas (groups) according to their supposed action on the 
diflereut organs of the body or on i^urticular symptoms of the disease. In 
addition to these Vargas^ Garaka describes two other classes of medicine: 
rasdyana and vdjikarana, 

Kriyds or processes involved in treatment aim at the correction and paci- 
ficatioa of deranged humours. The two processes given by Garaka, viz. santar» 
pana and aptarpanay coincide with the four processes of Susruta, viz. dhdra 
(proper diet), dedra (right conduct and medical regimen), sa 7 hhdhmia (elimi¬ 
native or cleansing treatment), and sanisainana (sedative treatment). The first 
two are included under santarpana^ and the last two along with dosdvasecana 
(draining out of excited dosas) come under aptarpanaJ^ 

Ahdm consists of substances agreeing with the constituent elements of the 
patient, which retain their inherent properties even in combination with other 
substances. Susruta dwells at length on the merits and demerits of different 
kinds of food and drink with reference to their effects on the human system. 
Acdia implies ol:)Scrvanoc of hygienic rules and a code of correct conduct as 
well as taking of prescribed medical diet. Hygienic rules comprises cleansing 
the teeth, washing the face, bathing, nail-paring, care of the hair, exercise, 
massage, etc. Correct conduct involves regulation of sex life, avoidance of 
sleep in day-time, correct posture for sitting, etc. Apart from these, Ayurveda 
lays down several rules for seasonal observances suitable for keeping the three 
doms in balance. 

Saniiamana treatment, divided into three sub-groups, vdyii^ and kapha^ 
consists in the administration of medicines which rectify the deranged dosas 
and calm their excitement without promoting excretions, i.e^ they ^suppress* 
the disordered do^as, Sajfisamma is useful in the treatment of dhatu-vaisanya in 
its early stage. The process of samMhma involves intake of medicines which 
remove collections of deranged dosas through excretions, i.e. they '^clear up^ 
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the accumulaled dosas. This treatment involves five puvilicatoiy processes: 
mmana (use of emetics), virecana (use of piugatives), Huo-oiiecana (use ol cirldiics 
to promote nasal secictions), mthdpaiici (dry cncniala) and ainivusana (oily 
eiicinata) known collectively as mslikaiuna^ and rakla-niokmua (l^lood-lcUing), 
Apart from these five puiificatory processes, Gaiaka describes six otlicr 
supplementary modes wliich include langhana (lightening or attcnnaling aggra¬ 
vated dhdtiis and dosas by fasting cind physical exercise); bnhhana (promoting 
nutrition by nuuilive food, massaging, etc,); }iiksana (imparting roughness and 
paleness of body in the case of iheumutlsm and such diseases); siicham (pr’o- 
moting secretions of oily matter and impurities by internal and cxU^nial use 
of oleaginous substances); and svedaiia (cansing perspiration). Mention is also 
made ofspiiitual guidance, propitiatoiy measures for obtaining divine grace, 
and exorcism to overconu' evil inllucnccs. 

In mental diseases, which result from derangement of the three doyis along 
with disorders in the three gunas^ the treatment resoitcd to was the vSauic avS in 
the ease of physical ailments, supplemented by performance of auspicious 
rites, sacrifices, expiatory ceremonies, etc. 

Surgical Treatment: Salya (surgery) in its denotative sense implies the 
removal of foreign bodies embedded in the system. In its connolativc sense it 
includes treatment of diseases of a serious type, not amenable to medical 
treatment. Surgical treatment in Ayurveda is done in three stages, one follow¬ 
ing the other: (i) purvakaima (preparatory measures), consisting in fasting or 
light feeding of the patient, placing him in a suilable posture, and keeping 
ready surgical instruments and aids; (ii) pradhdnakarma (principal measures), 
inclusive of surgical operations, expulsion of morbid matter, application of 
medicinal paste, bandaging, etc.; and {in) paicatkartna (posl-operaiivc mcajiurcs). 
Su^rnta has given much importance to post“Operative measures as they promote 
proper healing.^^ 

There are eight principal surgical operations, viz. chedana (excision), 
bhedana (incision), lakhana (scraping), esana (probing), vedhana (puncturing), 
dharana (extraction), visrdvana (draining of fluids), and swaria (siUuring),'^^ 
Twenty-four other processes are associated with operations. These include 
different methods of pulling out the extraneous matter; injecting into, or filling 
up, a cavity; cleaning or draining a body canal; sncldng out the morbid 
matter; cleansing the cavity of a wound; etc. 

iSxTsruta enumerates eighfeen methods, apart from proper surgical opera¬ 
tions, of removing foreign bodies embedded in the system. These involve use of 
instruments and appliances as well as techniques like water-flushing, blowing 


op. pp. 82“84« 
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in air or spraying cold water, and squeezing,’^ Four dilTerenl types of instru¬ 
ments and appliances arc recommended for different purposes. These are 
sastras (cuttinginstruments)(bluntinstruments), iipayantras (accessories), 
and mnisastms (minor instruments). Twenty different types of smtras are asso¬ 
ciated with eight types of surgical operations. The shapes, working ends, and 
types of the instruments were fashioned according to requirement, Susruta 
formulates proper modes for holding and using the instruments. Tantras of 101 
varieties distributed in six main types were used for operations on the outer 
surface of the l>ody, probing the affected parts, and suction or injection of 
liquids fiom or into bodily oiifices. The working ends of these instruments were 
mostly .shaped in different types of animal faces. All types of instruments, both 
shaip and blunt, were made of hard metal or a suitable substitute and con¬ 
structed according to the directions of experts. Tempering of iron instruments 
with alkaline solutions, oil, or plain water, honing of sharp instruments, and 
keeping them in receptacles after use are advised. There were twenty-five 
upayanlras^ some among them being a magnet, thread, bandage, and hammer. 
Among aiiidasiras^ some were leeches, cautery and fire, glass, and lOck-crystaL 
Susruta recommends their use in special cases as substitutes for proper instru¬ 
ments and for delicate operations on young children and nervous patients.’^ 

In surgical treatment special care is to be taken to avoid any injuiy to the 
vulneiable parts of the body* These are centres distributed all over the body 
where veins, arteries, ligaments, joints, and muscles unite to form a special type 
of plexus [mama). Susimta ([11.7,14-31) stresses that special skill and experience 
arc required of a surgeon in diagnosing a mama injury. These mamas arc the 
seats oivayu^ kapha^ and pitta as well as of the three fundamental gu^as, Susruta 
asserts that a thorough knowledge of ??/arma,rconsitutes a major part of all surgical 
knowledge. Out of 700 minor veins, 98 are specially vulnerable. Physicians are 
strictly forbidden to open, sever, or pierce them on any account while surgical 
operations arc being cainied out* Some special types of surgical treatment 
recognized in Ayurveda are grafting (rhinoplasty), resetting of bones, removal 
of piles and fistulas, ophthalmic sui'gery, and dental surgery* 

Two operational methods were in vogue which did not call for the use of 
surgical instruments: (a) cauterization by the application of heat or alkali, 
specially recommended for patients unable to undergo surgical operations; 
and (b) bloodJelting by the application of leeches in pitta disorders, cupping 
with gourd-vessels in kapha disorders, and suction with implements made from 
hollowed animal horns in dayu disorders* Blooddetting by venesection was also 
practised in serious types of blood-poisoning. 

The post-surgical measures, according to Su:§ruta, are simna (suturing), 

’®Ray at al, op. cit.^ pp* 93-95, 

pp. 85-87. 
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handhana (licindaging), ancl dlepana (plas(oring). Slvam involves joining of open 
^volUKTs by means ofmclal needles and tlireads of vegetable substances, animal 
skin and sinews, and horse mane. FoiuTeen different types cd'hamlhana, making 
use of cotton, linen, Chinese silk, and ^voollcn fabrics, are reconmn'iided for 
difTcrent parts of the body. Two types o[' ale[)aHa, absorbent and non-absorbent, 
arc suggested for inflammation, 

pRmcinn.KS or AniDKimAL pri^parattons 

The preparation of medicines with special reference to their tastes, potency, 
inherent efficacy, and icactionaiy jiroperties Ibnns an important part of 
Ayurveda/® The science of pharmacy aims at retaining the nu'dicinal pro- 
perlies of the ingredients of drugs ^viih necessary modification. This modi¬ 
fication, Caraka (VJL1,2) declares, is lirought about l)y dilution, ap])lication 
of heat, clarification, emulsification, storing, maturing, ftavouring, impregna¬ 
tion, and preservation, as also by the material of the receptacle. Drugs arc 
derived from three sources: vc^getable, animal, and mineral. Some of the 
important factors considered in preparing dinigs arc (a) correct estimation 
of the proportion of different ingredients; (b) preparation of medicines of high 
potency; and (c) digestibility and agrcealulity. When prepared^ a medicine 
is named after its basic ingredient. 

According to Caraka (VIII.S.G), a medicine is to be administered after 
taking into account the palicritks age, physical condition, and digc'stivc power 
as well as the state of the humours, blood, and medication. According to 
Susruta (VI.64.30-33), a medicine may be taken on an empty stomach, just 
before meals, immediately after a meal, dviring a meal, in between two major 
meals, mixed or compounded with ordinary food, immediately before and 
again immediately after a meal, at repeated, intervals of time irrespective of 
food, or divided into small portions with cveiy morsel or mouthful of a meal 
or with alternate morsels. These timings arc prescribed according to the nature 
and severity of the disease as well as the physical condition mid constitution 
of the patient* 

Ayurvedic medicines arc generally compounded with bases like ghrta (claid- 
fied butter), taila (oil), water*, and milk. They arc available as kasciya or kmtha 
(decoction)d® mtika or giitika (pills and balls), ntodaka (sweet uncooked pills), 
piitapdka (roasted vegetable medicines given either as a pill or powder or as 
vegetable juice mixed with honey), curna (powder), kalka (paste of a plant), 
smrasa (natural vegetable juice), hha or lehya or avalehya (thick plant extracts 
with sugar to be taken by licking),(gruel mixed with medicinal stuff), 

’^^StiSrufa-samJdta^ I, 4U. 

decoction is prepared by mixing One part of mccUciiiG with, four to sixteen par Is of water 
and then boiling the mixture until one-fourth remaing. 
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arisla or cisava or und (fcnncnted diink mixed with medicinal hluii), and 
kdnjika (fcnnciUcd ricc-gruel). Healing substances in these different forms were 
used in two types of medicine^ tonic and curative.^® 

GENETICS AND EAIBRYONIG DEVELOPMENT 

Ayurveda pays due attention to human genetics. Bodily and mental 
characteristics of the future child are supposed to be predetermined^ some 
derived from the father^ others from the mother. The child owes all the stable 
components of its body like the hair, bones, nails, teeth, veins, arteries, and 
nerves to its father and the soft components like the muscles, blood, fat, bone- 
marrow, heart, umbilicus, liver, and spleen to its motlicr. Bodily strength, 
complexion, shajie, 3’obiistncss, delicacy of build, etc. aic due to the nutrient 
fluids in the mother’s body, while the faculty of sense-peiception, wisdom 
and knowledge, the capacity for enjoying pleasure or siiirciing pain, and 
longevity aic derived from the father. Health, constitution, hriglUiiess ol 
comiilcxion, intellect, and valour arc said to be the result of physiological and 
spiritual harmony of the parents.^’’ 

Ayurvedic texts provide details about the various stages of development ol 
the embryo. In the first month the foetus is a small mass of five elements. In 
the second month it becomes a solid ball, a lengthwise flesh excrescence, or a 
roimd mass, indicating the male, female, or neuter sex cliaractcr respectively. 
The head, arms, bones, and consciousness grow in the third month. All the 
limbs, including the heart, take a definite shape in the fourth month. At this 
stage (he JbcLus first acquires a consciousness of its surroundings through the 
action of its licart and begins to long for sense-objects. This longing is expressed 
vicariously through the mother, who is said to acquire a second heart. If at 
this stage of pregnancy or later the desires of the mother arc repressed or made 
to remain ungratified, congenital defects are caused in the foetus and the 
future child may be j^aralytic, hump-backed, dwarf, lame, crookedflimbed, 
blind, 03' sufleruig from defects of the sense-organs. In the fifth month flesh and 
blood increase to a greater extent than in other months. Tlie soul also becomes 
more animated in this month. In (he sixth month hair on the head £Lnd body, 
nails, bones, sinews, arteries, etc. are formed, and the vigour and complexion 
of the foetus mcrease. Siikuta maintains that intellect develops at this stage. 
In the seventh month the limbs md organs of the body approximately attain 
their future shapes. In the eighth month (he vital force in the heart of the 
foetus becomes restive and has a tendency to move to and fro between the two 
hearts of the mother and the child. Hence a child prematurely born at this 
stage stands the risk of immediate death clue to possible lack of vital life-force, 

0p. dL, pp. 30, 3546. 
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The delivery takes place in the ninth month or later, but an unusually 
piolonged period of gestation, carried late into the eleventh or twelfth month, 
is said to be a pathological condition rcquiiing medical treatment or surgical 
interference. The foetus lies in a doubled-up position with its head downwards 
in the uterns. Hence under normal conditions at the time of childbirth the 
head should emerge first. Any departure from this is abnormal and a patho¬ 
logical condition.®^ 

CODE OE CONDUCT TOR PHYSICIANS 

Ayurvedic texts lay down certain rules for practitioners. The physician 
is expected to treat a patient as best as he can. One restriction is that only 
‘deserving’ persons arc to be treated. Both Garaka and Su^rutastate that habitual 
sinners, persons who are morally degraded, or who indulge in killing as a 
profession arc not to be considered as ‘deserving’ persons. The physician is 
reminded that his patients trust him for their lives. He should reciptocale this 
trust by taking the utmost care in treating tJiein, looking upon tlicm as his 
own children. But he should refuse to take up a ease where he is convinced 
that the disease is incurable. He is advised to provide his patients with proper 
medical and nursing facilities. The physician is forbidden to attend to a woman 
patient in the absence of her husband or guardian. He is not to say or do 
anything which may impart a mental shock to the patient or his relations. 
All professional information is to be considered strictly confidential. The 
Ayurvedic physician is expected to have devotion to his profession and to learn 
by experience all through his life. He should develop an attitude of compassion 
towards his patients and, above all, a philosophical outlook in respect of the 
cases which prove fatal, 

ATFLICATION OF AYURVEDA TO OTHER FORMS OF LIFE 

Ayurvedic theories and practices were also applied to animal and plant 
life. There are voluminous medical treatises on plant life (Vrksayurveda), 
horses (ASvayurveda), elephants (Hastyayinveda), and the bovitre species 
(Gavayurveda). Besides these, general books on medicine also contain some 
portions dealing with Veterinary science. Medical lexicons like the Rajamartanda 
of Bhojaraja (a eleventh century a.d.) contain extracts from the above treatises 
and also touch upon other animals. The Togaiudharddhi of Vandimi^ra contains- 
a chapter on conception, obstetrics, and special diseases of female animals. 

The principal work on A^vayurveda is the iSalihotrchsamhita oinncQvtain date. 
Extracts of it are found in the Agni Purana. The Sdlihotra-samuccaya of Kalhana 
(g twelfth century A.D.) is believed to be a redaction of tlie Salihotra-sarhhim. 
It is a volumnious work in sixty-eight chapters throwing light on different 

**!&£(#., p. 203 Jolly, op. ciU, pp. 66-68. 
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aspects of tlie horse inclusive of anatomy, physiology, and pathological condi¬ 
tions requiring medical and surgical treatment and including information 
relating to breed, sex, age, and so on. The medical and surgical methods 
follow the classical precepts of Ayurveda. Other works were the Asvavaidjaka 
by Jayadatlasuri and Aivasdstra by Nakula. The latter was known for its 
illustrations of horses and knowledge of equine anatomy. Another work, the 
Cikitsd-sangraha^ contains a glossary of terms and materia inedica. 

The extant exhaustive treatise on Hastyayurveda, the Pdlakdpya-sathhitd 
attributed to sage Palakapya, is a volummons work written in the form of 
questions and answers between the sage and his disciple E.omapada, This work 
deals with anatomy, physiology, pathology, major and minor diseases with 
medical and surgical treatments, and drugs and diet. The other work on this 
branch of knowledge is the MdiarlgaUld by Nilakanthacarya, 

A treatise on Gavayurveda attributed to Gotama was prc'^umably extant 
until the Middle Ages as quotations horn it occur in the Rdjamdrlamla, Apart 
from diseases and their treatment, the text contained inibrmalion on diet, 
breeding, calving, lactation, and milk. 

The importance of Vrksayurveda may be assessed from discussions on this 
subject in works like the Arfhaidstra^ Brhai-samhiid^ Ag?ii Piirdm^ and Visnudhar- 
mottara Parana. The information contained in these texts mostly relates to 
sowing and germination of seeds, manuring, growth, classification of plants, 
and their treatment in diseased conditions. The two available works on this 
branch of knowledge arc the Vrkxdyurveda of Surapala {a. (enth century a.b,) 
and the Sdrngadkara^^mmhitd {c. fourteenth centui'yA.o.), a medical compendium 
containing a chapter called Upavana-vinoda which deals with clilferent aspects 
of plant life and concentrates on the aetiology, diagno-sis, and treatment of 
plant diseases. Surapala’s work adopts the theory of tridosa in the diagnosis and 
treatment of internal diseases of plants, 

LATER DEVELOPMENT OF AYURVEDA 

A new type of Aytuvedic U'eatment, rasaeikitsd^ which incorporated iatro- 
chemistry or metallic compounds, came into vogue from A.t>. 1300. ft Sought 
to utilize bodily fluids {rasa) for repelling diseases and preventing senility, and 
thereby acquiring a long life. Numerous preparations of mercury, iron, copper, 
and other metals as formulated in alchemy were fotirxd to be helpful accessories 
in medicine. At first they were used cautiously and tentatively xn combination 
with the recipes of Caraka and Su&uta mainly based on medicinal plants* 
Later, these preparations supplanted the old Ayurvedic herbal treatment, Met^ 
cury became a principal healing substance, of which numerous preparations 
are described in difierent iatro-chemical texts and even iix general works on 
Ayurveda of the medieval period* Opium and several other foreign drugs were 
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incorporated into Ayurvedic pliarmacology in about a.d, 1500« Mineral acids, 
tmctuics, and csbcuces also canie to be used about the same time.®^ 

SPREAD Of AWRVEDA OUTSIDE INDIA 

TJic concepts and theories of Ayurveda have their parallels in the con- 
temporary medical systems of Iran, Hellenic countries, and Mesopotamia, 
The influence of Ayurveda on Greek medicine is noticed particularly in respect 
of the theory oi pneuma physiology. Both recognize the importance of wind 
as the propeller of all movements in the body inclusive of fluid circulation; 
a', the cause ol many diseases, particularly (hose of the nervous system; in 
building up the anatomy and physiology of the foetus from the moment of 
conception; and in the circulation of the mothei's vital breath through the 
embiyo, yipart from the pneuma theory, the Ayiu'vcdic concept of hurnoicil 
origin ol diseases also occurs in Hippocratic manuals, but the treatment is 
IchS sophisticated. It is reasonable to coiiclnclc tliat these ideas Svcrc imported 
into Greece along with many other Ayurvedic concepts’,®'^ The medical treat- 
inent of eye diseases of elephants icfcrrcd to by Mcgiisthencs (r, fourth century 
n.o.) is found to have been based on ideas Iioirowcd from the Haslyaytinmla 
of Palnkapya. The use of drugs like dry pippall (long peppez') as a cure of eye 
diseases, and many other facts and logical inferences show that Ayurveda 
spread into Greece. Conversely, some ideas associated with Greek medicine 
might have been incorporated in Ayurveda. 

Tlic spread of Ayurveda in Hellenic countries is to some extent inferred, 
Inil in the ease of Arab countries and other parts of the world it is evident as 
x^ymycdic texts or their translations are found there. Some renowned Ayurvedic 
texts were translated into Arabic and from Arabic into Persian. The Susnita- 
sanihita was translated by an emigrant Indian physician under the title of 
Kifab-Samural-hintPL Ali ibn Zain translated the Caraka-samhitd under the title 
of Sarag. The Astangahjdaya was translated as Astankar and the Madhava-nidana 
as Badan. Ayurveda thus came to be a well-known science in Arabia from where 
it spread into Persia. 

There is evidence of the spread of AyurxTdic concepts and texts in Iran, 
Central Asia, Tibet, ludo-Ghina, Indonesia, and Cambodia. Several Ayurvedic 
texts have been found in Central Asia, Mention may be made of the famous 
Bower MS. unearthed from Kuchi or Kucha and of the part of a bilingual MS. 
of Yogahiaka ascribed to Nagarjuna or Vaxaruci.®® 

Ray, Hutor^ 0 / Chmislity in AiiciV/if and Medieval India (Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 
1956), pp. 158-63. 
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chiefs of Champaner, Madal or Mandalgarh, Nandod and Idar to 
form a league against Ahmad in 1416, and they obtained support from 
Sultan Hii-shang of Malwa who was extremely jealous of Gujarat 
Sultanate. Hushang advanced with an army as far as Madasa, but 
ultimately retired without engaging Ahmad, who arrived there by 
forced marches. 

Nasir of Khanclesh, who had attacked Nandurbar, was also 
forced to retire. Ahmad pardoned him on discovering that Nasir 
was iprompted to attack Gujarat by Hfishang^s son who had also 
jSapplied him with troops. The Hindu Rajas were also dispersed. 
Ahmad then invaded Malwa to punish Hushang and led three ex¬ 
peditions in A.D. 1419, 1420 and 1422. But save that the Gujarat 
army devastated parts of Malwa, nothing worthy of note was 
accomplished, 

Ahmad led another expedition into Malwa at the end of his 
reign in A.D. 1438, when he attempted to place on the throne of 
Malwa prince Mas‘ud, son of Sultan. Ghazni Khan of Malwa, who 
had been murdered by Mahmud Khalji. But after many months of 
fruitless campaigning he was obliged to retire owing to an outbreak 
of pestilence in his army. 

In 1429, Kanha (Krishna) Raja of Jhalawar, on account of the 
policy of Ahmad towards the Hindus, sought help from Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani who dispatched a force against Gujarat. The Raja 
of Jhalawar, with the help of the Bahmani army, ravaged Nandurbar, 
whereupon Ahmad sent a strong force against them. In the en¬ 
suing battle the Deccan army was completely defeated and fl.ed to 
Haulatabad. Ahmad Shah Bahmani sent strong reinforcements and 
was joined by Nasir Khan of Khandesh, but again the Deccan army 
was defeated. Thus began the conflict between Gujarat and the 
Halimani empire, lasting for about two years, the. ultimate result of 
which was that Gujarat annexed Thana and Mahim. 

Of all the Hindu States which were subdued by Ahmad, Idar 
put up the geatest resistance. In 1426, Ahmad drove the Raja, Rao 
Punja, out of his capital into the hillsv Piinja died two years later 
,during a sldrmish in the hills, but his sorts carried on the struggle. 
Ultimately, however, they were forced to submit and promised to 

Ill 1432, Ahmad undertook his last great campaign /against 
the Hindu powers. He is said by the Muslim histonans to have 
defeated the rider of Pan%arh, destroy^ the: town of Nandod^ md 
exacted tributes from the rulers of Dimgarpur, Kotah and Bundt 
The ruler of Dungarpur at . this time^ was Maharawal .Gopifiatha or 
-GajapaL But in an inscription, dated Y.S, i525 . 1468), it is 
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earthed at Mol\cnjo-d<iro belongs to Tnflcim viilgarc and Triflcnm compactum, 
and UiAi from Harappa to the dwaif variety, Triticiun sphaencocciim. Some 
oFthc.c variclies are still cultivated in tlie Punjab. The discovery of charred 
rice guiins at Ringpur and Lothal in Gujarat suggests that rice was used in 
India around 2000 b.g. This is the oldest record of the use of rice in the woiicL^ 
lalunnation on animal husbatidry in the prc-Vedic period is as scanty 
as that on agriculture. However, the figure of a bull on a Mohenjo-daro seal 
h hilcrprcted as indicating that great importance was attached to cattle 
breeding in those dtys. The skeletal remains of the humped bull, buffalo, sheep, 
elephant, a.nd camel unearthed in the Indus valley area show I hat these animals 
were domesticated. 


v/nDU{ PERIOD 

la the Vedic period agriculture was the chief occupation ol the people. 
The term kfsi (ploughing) occurs in the Rg-^Veda c|uitc a number of times,^ 
indicating their familiarity with cultivation. It rncatioas sowing of grain by 
means of the plough (1.117.21), which appears to be an improvement upon 
the toothed harrow or the ploughshare of tiic Indus valley civilization. The 
plough was drawn by oxen in teams of six, eight, or twelve. The Rg-Veda 
(1.100.18, 127.8; IV.4L6) refers to arable land as iirvard or ksetra. Mcnlion is 
made of the use of manure [mkan^ kaiJut). The importance of irrigation was 
recognized. Ancient Indian cultivators used to conserve 3‘am-water in tanks 
and reservoirs and sought to supplement it by digging wells. According to the 
Rg^^Vida (X.101.6), well-water was raised by means of a strap and water 
pail. Another method employed a number of pots tied to a rope which moved 
over a revolving wheel (X.93.13). There is mention in the Rg-^Veda (X.10L7) 
of an api>aratLts which involved the operation of a wheel made of stone [aima- 
cakra) for lifting water from a well {avaia). This text also refers to other contri¬ 
vances for lifting water from wells and lakes. 

References to a few food grains arc found in the Rg-Veda, TJiesc include 
yava (barley), tokman (oats), and dhmga (a common name for all food grains). 
Rice {yrlhi) is not mentioned in the Rg-Veda. Rotation of crops and fallowihg 
of the land to restore its fertility arc prescribed by the Rig-Veda (VIII.9L5-6), 
According to some scholars, a verse in the text (X,13L2) gives an idea of the 
practice of crop sequence, line-sowing, and liatvesting. The ^^atapatha Brdhmana 
(1.6. L3) clearly sums up agricultuival operations as ^ploii hing, sowing, reaping, 
and tliresliingh The ripe grain used to be cut with a sickle, bound in bundles, 
and beaten oat on the ifoor of the granary. The grain was finally separated 

A. Ckqw4hury, T’iant RciipLains fruiu Pre- and Pro to* Historic Sjtes and Tkeir Sciendijc 
Significance’, Sdmee Cidtey XXXI, Ko. 4 (1D&5), p, 177, 

23.15, 176,2? X H.13, 117.75 eta 
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from the straw and refuse. A hymn of the Rg-Veda (X.27.8) in praise oi land, 
bullocks, seeds, and peasants indicates the importance attached to crop 
husbandry with different types of field grasses for food and fodder. 

The Tajtir-Veda mentions twelve grains: (i) V7thi^ (ii) nivd7a (a form of wild 
rice), (iii) java, (iv) godhuma (wheat), (v) priyajigu (a kind of small millet), 
(vi) (another kind of millet), (vii) iydmdka grass), (viii) mdsa (pulse), 

(ix) miidga (pulse), (x) ynasura (lentil), (xi) khalva (perhaps a wild grain), 
and (xii) tila (sesamum). The word iksu (sugar-cane) is found in the TaiUiriya 
Sathhitd (VIL3.16) and Atharva-Veda (1,34.5)* It is not certain, however, 
whether sugar-cane was cultivated or grew wild. 

A passage in the Taittirlya Samhitd (VII.2.10.2) discusses the seasons of 
agriculture. Barley, for instance, is stated to ripen in summer, rice in autumn, 
beans and sesamum in winter. It is mentioned that in the course of a year two 
crops are harvested from the same field (V.L7.3). The Atharva-Veda has several 
passages on farming and the use of manm’e,^ It also speaks of specific crop 
problems such as damage caused by insects and animals, excessive rain, and 
drought, and recommends charms to pi'event such calamities (VL50.1-2; 
VILll). 

Vedic literature is replete with references to domesticated animals, partic¬ 
ularly the cow or ox {go)o In Vcdic India the cow was a major source and 
measure of wealth and one of the standards of exchange. Large herds of cattle 
were common. Cow’s milk {kslra) was processed into clarified butter [ghrtd) 
or curd [dadhi) and was an important ingredient of daily diet as well as Vcdic 
sacrifice. The Taitiinya Samhitd (VII.5.3,1) mentions that cows were milked 
thrice daily; morning, forenoon, and evening. The first milking provided con¬ 
siderable milk, the later two milkings less. The flesh {mdm$a) of both cows and 
bulls was sometimes eaten. Oxen or bullocks were used for ploughing and 
drawing carts and wagons. The IBig-Veda (I. 62.9) notes that the cattle were red 
{rohita), light {hkra)^ dappled {prhn)^ or black [krsm) in colour. Ownership 
of cattle was indicated by markings made on the cattle’s ears. The herds were 
tended by a herdsman {gopa^ while in the fields. 

FOST-VEDIG PERIOD 

Post-Vedic literature provides more detailed information on agriculture 
in its different aspects; land and soil, manure, tillage, crops and seeds, irriga¬ 
tion, protection of crops fi:om diseases and pests,, and animal husbandry* 

Land and Soil: Panini {c. fifth century b.g.) in his A§tddfy^i speaks of culti¬ 
vated land {kar§a) and two kinds 6f uncultivated land, viz. usam (wasteland) 
and gocarn (pasture). Glassification of land Was also made af this period on the 

^IL 4.5, VI. 91.1 1 VIII. 249; X* 6.12; etc. 
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basis of the crops grown and the quantities of seed required for sowing. In 
this regard, the land where Mi is grown is termed saileya; similarly, the land 
which grows tila is called tUya\ that growing vrlhi vraiheya\ and so on. He also 
prescribes the quantity of seeds required to be sown on a given measure of land. 
By the time of Kautilya (r. 320 b.g.) people appear to have developed an 
awareness of the agricultural properties of land. According to his Arthasdslra^ 
land could be krsla (cultivated), akrsta (uncultivated), sthala (high and dry 
ground), keddra (field sown with crops), mulavdpa (field for growing roots), 
and so on. He also classifies various regions according to annual rainfall. 
Patafijali Ic. second century b.g.) in his Adahdbhd^ya (IIL3.119) refers to arable 
land {k^etm) and pasture {gocara). Land under the plough is described as halya 
or sltya (I. 1,72). 

Both Siriruta and Garaka, belonging to the first century a.d., divide land 
into three general classes, viz. jdhgala (barren), ampa (moist), and sadhdrana 
(ordinary). Exposed to gusts of dry wind, jdngala land has a flat smfacc with 
scanty growth of scattered thorny bushes. Anupa land consists mostly of marshy 
or swampy areas thickly overgrown with forest trees. Sadhdrana land abounds 
with creepers, plants, and trees. In addition, they make classifications based 
on the capacity of Qie land to yield plants of medicinal value. The Snkuta-- 
samhifd (1.37-2) states that the best soil for growing medicinal herbs and plants 
is one which is ""glossy, firm, black, yellowish or red and does not contain any 
sand, potash, or any other alkaline substance\ 

The Kdsyaplya-krsisukti of unknown date attributed to Kasyapa speaks of 
five kinds of land, namely, brdhmana, ksatriya, vaisya, Mdra^ and land of mixed 
qualities A Another classification of the post-Vedic period was on the basis 
of the productivity, rainfall or inundation, and terrain of the land. Glassifica¬ 
tions were also made according to the colour of the soil, namely, grey, black, 
white, red, or yellow; taste of the soil, namely, sweet, sour, bitter, or pungent; 
and its texture, stony or soft. It was known that the best soil was dark in colour, 
full of organic matter, and in the proximity of water. Wet lands were consi¬ 
dered suitable for the cultivation of paddy and dry lands for other crops. 

Manure*., Manuring was widely practised in the post-Vcdic period. Kautilya 
(II, 24) mentions bone and coW“dung as manure. He also recommends that 
seedlings should be manured with fry and the milk of the snuhi plant [Euphorbia 
mliquorum). The Brhat-sarhhitd (r. sixth century a.d.) and the Agni Purana 
(r. eighth century a.b.) refer to the application of such manure as animal 
excreta, fish, bone, beef, and various kinds of decoction. The BrhaUsamhitd 
describes in detail how seeds should be soaked in specially prepared solutions 
and how they should be treated before they are sown. The Piirdr^a says 

®See in Ancient India,, ecf D. Raghavan (Indiaii Council of Agricultural Rescai'cli. 

Deilik 1964). p. b V. , 
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that the soil should be manured with powdeied barley, sesamum, and the 
offal matter of goats, and soaked in washings of beef for seven nights at a 
stretch. Sprinkling of the washings of fish on the seeds is also recommended. 
The knowledge in respect of manure in those days was obviously the result 
of practical observations. It is now known that the loss of nitrogen from a 
dung-heap is minimized if the heap is kept undistuibed. It is significant that 
ParaSara in his Krsi-pardsara {c. a.d. 950) also advises that a dung-heap should 
remain undisturbed up to the month of Magha (January-Febi'uary), i.c. 
for ten months of the year. The Vrkmymveda (r. tenth century a.d.) by 
Surapala has numerous references to manure and the process of manuring. 
Milk and extracts of cereals and pulse, apait from animal excreta, are consi¬ 
dered efficacious in the nutrition of specific crops and various plants and 
trees. The Sukraniti [c. fourteenth to sixteenth century a.d.) states that for 
healthy growth a plant should be nouiished by water, meat, and the excreta 
of goats, sheep, and cows. The Suhanlti also speaks of the application of water 
mixed with barley, sesamum, and the cxcieta of goats and sheep to the roots 
of plants. If the solution is applied after it is kept for seven days, the ^iihramti 
says, it promotes the growth of flowers and fruits. 

Tillage: The plough has been one of the symbols of the material evolution 
of India. It was known in the post-Vedic period that one ploughing gave a 
fair result in terms of crops, two ploughings a better one, while the best result 
was obtained if the land was ploughed five times. The Artka^dstra (11.24) 
speaks of preparing the fields by ploughing three times in heavy rains. Deep 
ploughing is also mentioned. Patanjali in his Mahdbhdsja refers to ploiighing 
being done with the help of oxen (V. 3,35). It appears from the Mahdbhdsya 
(III. 3.8S) that weeds, thorns, and stones used to be removed by a hoc (slam-- 
baghna) before the ploughing. The number of ploughs employed for tilling 
a piece of land depended upon various factors like its fertility and dimension. 
The maximum number mentioned in the Mahdbhdsya in this respect is five. 

The Amarakosa (r. a.d. 500) lists a number of agricultui'al implements 
and accessories which must have been in use in the post^Vedic period. Among 
these are Idhgala or hala (plough) ^yoklra (tic for fastening the yoke to the plough), 
prdjana or todana (goad), kotisa (harrow), khaniim (spade or hoe), and ddtm 
or lavitra (sickle). A detailed description of the plough Is found in the Krst- 
pardhra (110-117). The plough, the text says, comprises the follorying parts: 
yuga (yoke), addacalla (pins of the yoke), Isa (pole of the plough), niryola (a 
wooden pole at the end of which the plough is fixed), hula (an extra piece 
of wood which firmly fixes the niryola)^ itiryolapdiikd (plates), halctsthdriu (a 
piece of wood fixed to the niryola at the end opposite to that'of the plough¬ 
share), paccanl (a goad made of bamboo with an iron top), abandha (iron rod 
which prevents the niryola from getting out of its position) ^ yoktra (tie)^ and 
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pkdla (ploughshare). The choice of size and shape of the plough depended 
on several factors such as the nature ol the soil^ sub-soil, crop, season, and 
manure. Thus in the post-Vedic peiiod different forms of plough were in 
use, some of which are still to be seen in parts of I he coiuitiy. In addition to 
enumerating the parts of the plough, the Km-pmdsara mentions the following 
agricultural accessories; srni (sickle), khanitra (hoe), musala (pestle), smpa 
(winnowing basket), dhdnyakrl (winnowing fan), ccilanl (sieve), and methi 
(threshing post). 

Crops and Seeds: The AHliasdsira (IL24) speaks of raising three crops a 
year—one sown in the rainy season and harvested in Magha (January- 
February); the second sown in autumn and collected before Caitra (March- 
April); and the third sown in spring and cropped by Jyaistha (May-Junc). 
The crops to be sown in each season are enumerated as follows: ^Scili (a kind 
of rice), vrihi (rice), kodrava {Paspabm sciobiculatum)^ iila (sesamuni), pnyangu 
(panic seeds), daraka (?), and varaka {Phasealus ttilohus) arc to be sown at 
the commencement {purvdvdpah) of the rainy season. Mudga {Pkraseolns rniingo)^ 
mdsa {Phraseolus radiaius)^ and laimhya (leguminous crop) are to be sown in 
the middle of the season, Kusumbha (safflower), viasura {Ervumhirsiitiim)^ kulattha 
[Dolichos unifhrus)^ yam (barley), godhuma (wheat), kaldya (leguminous seeds), 
atasi (litiseed), and sarsapa (mustard) are to be sown last.’® The Arthaidsira 
is practical in its prescription, however, when it enjoins that seeds miiy be 
sown earlier or later if the seasons do not follow their normal patterns. Lands 
suitable for -growing vegetables and fruits such as valHphala (pumpkin, gourd, 
etc.) and mrdvikd (grapes) are also mentioned. It further says that marginal 
furrows between any two rows of crops arc suitable for the sowing of fragrant 
plants, medicinal herbs, cascus roots, etc. (IL24). Regarding seed treatment, 
the treatise lays down that Hhe seeds of grains are to be exposed to mist and 
heat for seven nights; the seeds of host arc treated similarly for three 
nights; the seeds of sugar-cane and the like are plastered at the cut end with 
a mixture of honey, clarified butter, the fat of Iiogs^ and cow-dung; the 
seeds of bulbous roots with honey and clarified butter; cotton seeds with 
cow-dung... 

Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya (H.3.19) makes i^eference to some important crops 
and discusses the mixed cropping of sesamum with beans as the main crop. 
The seeds of the second crop are to be sown broadcast while the land is to be 
prepared to suit the main crop. 

The Kxd-pardiara discusses the proper care of seeds. They should be collected 
in Magha (Jatiuary^Februaty) or Phalguna (February-March), After exposure 
to the sun and might dew, they should be carefully stored in containers made 

AriMMitra, tratis. R. Shamasa.stry (Mysore, 1951), p. 128. 
pp, 129-304 
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of Straw. Care should be taken that the different varieties of seeds are not 
mixed. Neither should they come in contact with gheCj oil, or salt. This last 
advice is probably based on the knowledge that acid and salt solutions destroy 
the germinating power ol seeds and fats ictard it. 

Many kinds of crops are discussed in the Kasyaptya-^hsisukti,^ Rice is consi¬ 
dered to be the most important among them, followed by pulse, then vege¬ 
tables, and lastly dairy produce. Rice is classified into three general kinds 
according to colour and flavour: scili^ kalama^ and sasthika. Sdli rice is of twenty- 
six varieties depending on the icgion where it is grown and the soil condi¬ 
tions. Kalama rice is blight, aromatic, and somewhat hard. Sasfhika xicc is 
without flavour. The entire procedure of lice cultivation is treated in this 
work, including all the important steps and precautionaiy mcasuics to be 
taken. Among other grains discussed arc pulse, sesamiiui, wheat, mustard, 
and barley. Vegetable crops mentioned include cucumber, eggplant, gourd, 
chilli, and pumpkin. Spices like turmeric, ginger, cardamom, pepper^ and 
coriander are included in the discussion. The fruits dealt with are mango, 
grapes, date, coconut, banana, bread-fruit, and rose-apple among others. 
KaSyapa recommends the cultivation of sugai-cane because of its bushy 
growth, yield of jaggery and sugar, and suitability as food for elephants. 

The proper collection, preservation, and sowing of seeds are essential to 
ensure an adequate crop the following year. The Kdsyapiya^krsisukit^ therefore, 
devotes considerable space to discussing this important aspect of agriculture. 
The principle of transplanting seedlings is also laid down. For instance, it 
recommends that the seeds of eggplant, after being dried in the sun, should 
be sown in soil dressed with cow-dung and ihen watered regularly. After the 
sprout api^ears and takes firm root, which requires about twenty days, it 
should be transplanted to a properly prepared field. 

Kalidasa (6% fifth century a.d.) in bis Raghuvanih refers to the growing of 
paddy in Bengal, The Amarakosa mentions crops like cucumber, pumpkin, 
onion, and gourd, Surapala (r. tenth century a.d.) in his Vrksdyuweda 
speaks of crops like barley, wheat, rice, maize, millet, hdjri (a kind of cereal), 
sesamum, mustard, linseed, cotton, and various puke. He prescribes specific 
seed rates per higha (a third of an acre) in respect of these crops. There is a 
detailed description in his book of fruit trees and flowering creepers. He advises 
cultivators about the appropriate time for sowing seeds and tlte spacing of 
plants. 

Imgationi Irrigation methods and facilities were further developed in 
the post-Vedic period. An example of the importance attached to irrigation 
is provided by lake Sudar^ana of Kathiawar in Gujax^at, caused to be excavated 
by Pusyagupta fourth-third century b.c.), and by its irrigation canals 

•See Agfieidture m Ancient India, pp. 62ff. 
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completed in Asoka’s time {c. tliird century b.g.)- The lake measures approxh 
mately 630'X630'. The principle of constructing canals to draw water to 
distant fields from the catchment areas of hills and undulating areas was 
known. Sluices were utilized in the canals to control the flow of water. Patanjali 
(LL23) notes that periodic watering (irrigation) of the fields is necessary for 
the growth of crops and apparently suggests that canals should be employed 
for this purpose {Myartkam kulydh pramyanfe). The jN'arada-smrli U. third century 
A.D.) mentions two classes of dykes or water courses, namely, khtyu and bandhya 
(XL 18). The first, dug into the ground, served the purpose of irrigation, while 
the object of the second kind was to prevent water from flowing out. 

The Kdsyaplya-krsisukti provides much information on the excavation, 
maintenance, and utilization of reservoirs, canals, and wells.® It says that 
reservoirs should be excavated near a hill or on flat land. They may be fed 
by a big lake, big river, forest stream, or rivulet. They should be deep, luivc 
high embankments, be sti^ongly reinforced for protection against breakage, 
and be furnished with a causeway, flood-gates, and channels. Additional 
channels should be dug during the rainy season to carry away the increased 
flow of water. The reservoirs should be inspected regularly. Canals should be 
dug to carry water to the fields M^^hen a perennial source of water above the 
field level is available. The canal should terminate in a lake or reservoir, or 
if that is not possible then in the fields. It should be either four, five, six, seven, 
or ten hastas in width (1 hasta Excessively sandy or rocky areas where 

water is likely to leach away should be avoided for the excavation of canals. 
In localities where no water source for canals is to be found or where the 
sources dry up or fall in level during the summer months, wells should be 
dug. After a proper place for the well has been determined by a diviner, 
digging should commence at an auspicious hour. When a level is reached 
where water mixed with sand is encountered, the base should be constructed. 
Burnt bricks are used when the stratum consists primarily of sand, and stone 
slabs when it is of firm texture. The sides are to be constructed with bricks 
and mortar. If necessary, steps should be provided. Provision should be made 
at the lop of the well for attaching a water-raising device. 

Protection of Crops from Diseases and Pests: Crop protection in the modern 
sense of the term had not developed much in the early post-Vedic period 
because of the lack of knowledge about the remedial chemicals. Reference 
to the destruction of paddy crops by mildew attack occurs in the Buddhist 
text Cullavagga (X. L6), which also speaks of the '^blighP disease of the sugar¬ 
cane crop. But there is no mention of the remedy. References to the need 
for protection of crops from damage caused by animals and birds are found 
in PatafijalPs Mahdbltd^ya. It appears that observers used to be posted in 
mu., pp. 19E 
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order to keep deer away from the vicinity of barley fields (I. 1.3, 39). The 
text (L 2,52) also speaks of scarecrows made of straw [cancdbhhupdh) being 
placed in crop fields with a view to fiightcning away birds—a practice still in 
vogue. Misra Cakrapani in his Visvavallabha of unknown date recommends 
medicines to destroy vermin that cause damage to crops,^® The medicines 
referred to arc of several kinds such as those emitting offensive smell and those 
having acrid taste. 

The Vrksdynrveda of Surapala classifies plant diseases into (i) those arising 
internally and (ii) those infecting the plant from outside sources. The internally 
alTecled diseases are thought to stem from a disturbance in the equilibrium 
of the vdta^ pitta^ and kapha^ or basic metabolism, of the plant. Externally 
caused infection is said to arise from inclement weather conditions and pests. 
Various decoctions are prescribed as remedies for diseases, insect infestation, 
and damage to plants. For instance, one suggested cure for diseases arising 
from an imbalance of vdta is to apply flesh, lymph fat, and ghee in an attempt 
to strengthen the natural vitality of the plant. A remedy recommended for 
killing insects is to apply water containing cow-dimg, vaca (a kind of aromatic 
root), carcass, and milk, and a plaster prepared from Daca^ kmtha^ (a kind of 
plant), ativisd (a poisonous medicinal plant), miistd grass, and white mustard. 
The text further slates that trees and plants must be carefully protected from 
heat and frost. The only remedy suggested for trees eaten by vermin, burnt 
by fire, broken by storms, or struck by lightning is to cut off the affected 
parts. Moreover, if the affected tree be smeared with the paste of cowl's urine, 
ghee, mustard, and sesamum, sprinkled with dihtted milk, and fumigated 
with burning incense, the recovery is found to be rapid. 

Anhnal Husbandry: In the post-Vedic period great importance was attached 
to animal husbandry. There are several references in the Mahabhdrata to 
animals like the cow, horse, and elephant. These were used for various purposes 
and must have been tended with care. Kautilya^s Aithasdstra has sections 
dealing with the duties of the superintendents of cows, horses, and elephants. 
The Mahdhhd^a of Pataiijali contains some information regarding different 
kinds of coWvS, the method of controlling them at the time of their grazing, 
and their stables [Mlds). The two words gopdlaka (t. L23) and gopdlikd (IV, L78) 
suggest that both men and '^women used to lend cows. Pataiijali mOntions 
gopd/i (persons in charge of cattle) as a special or class (III. 1,31)* 

Although veterinary science was not much advanced dming this time, 
its importance was well known. Certain sanitary measures and various kinds 
of treatment for diseases and physical disorders were employed. The Agni 
PtirSna speaks of measures to guard against the outbreak of cattle disease^ 
due to unhygienic conditions of sheds. It says^ that the shed should be fumigated 

mid., p. 88. 
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from time to time ‘with the vapours of devadarn {Pimus deodara), vaca, mam si 
(pulp of some fruit), gtiggulu (a fragrant gum resin), hulg (asafoclida), and 
mustard seeds mixed together’ (GCXGII. 33). The Visin/dharmoUara Parana 
(supposed to have been compiled between c. a.d. 450 and 650) mentions 
certain methods of treatment for curing cattle diseases affecting tire horns, 
teeth, throat, eyes, etc. and for other ^physical disorders (II. 43.1-27). The 
text speaks of a kind of oil which should be applied with rock-salt and honey 
to the roots of the affected horns. According to this Parana, the powder of 
the roots of w'ood-apple tree, apdmarga (a kind of plant), patala (a kind of 
tree), and kutaja (a kind of tree) when rubbed into the gums removes toothache. 
Ginger, turineiic, and myrobalans arc s<ud to cure sore throat, while collyrium 
prepared in a particular process is recommended for some eye ailments. 
Priyangu (a kind of creeper) mixed with salt is staled to help in the reunion 
of fractured bones. For bilious disorders the administradon of ghee made 
of cow’s milk in which liquorice has been cooked is suggested. Milk mixed 
with turmeric is recommended as a drink for ailing calves. Oil-cake is consi¬ 
dered to be a nourishing food for cattle. Common salt is recommended to 
be mixed with the fodder once in fifteen days in order to prevent general 
stomach disorders. Tlie ICrsi-pardsara (84-88) gives a number of rules for 
tending cattle and lays stress on cowsheds being kept clean. It prescribes 
the size of a shed good for the healthy growth of cattle and points out that 
'the washing of rice, hot scum of the boiled rice, fish broth, cotton seeds and 
husk, if kept in the cowshed, prove baneful to the cattle’ (89-92). The text 
also mentions that almost every village possessed common pasture, woodlands, 
and stores of drinking water for domestic animals. 

MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

Although farming methods in the medieval period remained much the 
same as before, considerable progress was made in the introduction of new 
crops and the improvement of some old ones. One of the important new 
crops was the cashew introduced from South America in the sixteenth 
century. The cashew has subsequently proved to be a valuable cash crop. 
Other crops introduced were the pineapple, potato, guava, and custard apple. 

^ variety of chilli (Capsicum frukscens L) first appeared 
in India at this time also. Coffee was introduced in India probably soon 
after Akbar’s time (1556-1605). The yield from the cotton crop seems to have 
increased to a great extent in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
^Kan traveller Marco Polo speaks of extensive cotton cultivation in India. 
Pepper, ginger, and indigo were also widely cultivated. The Jesuits of Goa 
introduced systematic mango grafting in the late sixteenth century which 
greatly improved the quality of the fruit. 
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Agricallurc in Mogul India was on a par with contempoiary pi acdees 
clscwlicie.i^ According to Fiyer, the sysicin of cultivation in the coastal areas 
was not lemarkably diflcicnt from that practised by other iiationsd^ He notes 
that the ploughdiai es were mostly wooden as iron was scarce, but the hard 
wood used for the purpose was sufficient to turn light ground. For the drier 
and harder soils inland, however, iron ploughshares were in use. Drill-sowing 
and dibbling were fluniliar agricultural practices of the time. The system of 
feeding the soil with bone manure was not known, but the value of fish as 
a fertilizer was understood, The practice of giowing more than one crop 
from the soil was fairly common in some areas. The system of rotation of 
crops was so planned that the exhaustion of the soil due to growing one crop 
could be made good by the cultivation of a second crop. The excavation of 
tanks and canals, considered a mei'itorious act, continued in this period. 
Among the notable ones is Shah JahaiFs (1628-58) NaliM-Bihisl or Shah Mahr^ 
cl canal about 78 miles in length constructed to bring water to his newly built 
city of Shahjahanabad in Delhi. 

The imporlance of animal husbandry to the agrarian economy of India 
was fully realized during the Mogul period. Land for the grazing of cattle 
was available in plenty. Bengal had vast pastures for grazing large herds 
of cattle. Abu’l-Fazl mentions that the number of tax-free cattle allowed per 
plough was four bullocks, two cows, and one buffalo. The mimber of milch 
cattle per head of population was also large as is evident from the plentiful 
availability of clarified butter or ghee in the country. 

The vast majority of Indians from ancient times have lived in countless 
villages tilling the land for their sustenance. This condition still prevails in 
the modern age. The kind of agriculture that has been in vogue over the 
centuries can be described as a combination of common sense and practical 
experience based on sound scientific principles, although these may not have 
been understood by most farmers. The pithy sayings relating to agriculture 
which are common in rural India testify to the knowledgeable insight which 
has always dominated Indian farming. 

nirfaii Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal Mia (Asia Publisbing House, Bombay, 1963), 
p. 25. 

John A Miw Aoconnf of East Inditi and Persia Being J^ine Tims" Travch^ J672-31, eti. W, 

Crooke, 3 Voh. (Hakluyt Society, London, 1909, 1012, and 1915). 
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MINING IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA 


M ining is basically a technical process to extract raw materials from the 
earth. The nature of the raw material to be extracted greatly determines 
the technical process to be applied. The basic issue is to trace the develop- 
ment of these technical processes in their historical perspective- Unfortunately 
this is a task which is difficult to accomplish for ancient and medieval India. 
Firstly, we do not have detailed textual information on the technical process- 
es, and what we have hardly goes beyond general references to mining. 
Secondly, no ancient mine has yet been subjected to a proper archaeological 
investigation- One does not really excamie an ancient mine, but one may very 
well clear an ancient mine-shaft, look for datable antiquities in the debris, 
and try to obtain some samples for purposes of dating (cf. Garbon-14 dating). 
There are, in fact, a few Carbon-14 dates from some old workings in India 
but the number of such dates is still very limited. Archaeological data arc, 
however, clear on the growth of metallurgy in India, thus indirectly revealing 
the basic antiquity of different mining activities in the country. Through a 
wide application of the techniques of ore-artifact correlation it is, however, 
possible to determine, particularly in the context of copper-bronze objects, 
the areas which supplied ore in different periods. A limited amount of data is 
available, but much remains to be done. 

In the absence of a ffim body of literary and archaeological evidence one 
lias to depend rather heavily on the geological and ethnographic data. The 
geological data are in the form of observations on the traces of old workings. 
These old workings very often provided the geologists with a clue to the 
occurrence of ores in these areas. A substantial body of such observations is 
available, of which the first systematic review was made by y. Ball in 1881,^ 
Observations on ancient workings occur in more recent geological literature 
loo, but these workings have never been the subject of a systematic study. 
Even the basic observations are hardly detailed. It is well known that even 
in recent mining operations traces of old shafts are quite commonly en¬ 
countered, but usually no specific records are kept and published with plans 
of the old shafts. It is hardly necessary to add that the records and publica¬ 
tions of plans of tliis kind would have been invaluable for this kind of study. 
The range of etlmographic data is quite limited and consists of a few nine¬ 
teenth-century observations on the actual pre-industrial mining processes^ It 

Bali, Beommie Geology of India, Part III (Calcutta, 1^81). 
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cannot, of course, be said with certainly that pre-industrial mining operations 
recorded in the nineteenth century really continued from ancient times, but 
considering the general element of continuity of pre-modern technological 
tradition in India, it may be assumed that these pre-industtial mining opera¬ 
tions could not have been much different from what obtained in ancient and 
medieval times. The historical implications of these geological and ethnographic 
data in respect of copper were discussed by P. Neogi® as early as 1918. Much 
later D. Kercross^ (1950) depended exclusively on these data for his paper 
on ancient mines and miners of India. 

It is thus obvious that the basic somces of the history of mining in pie- 
industrial India are archaeological documentation on the growth of metallurgy, 
literary references, geological observations on the survival of old workings 
and their dates, and some lecords of pre-industrial mining operations. Each 
of these sources has its own limitations. In the absence of systematic lesearch 
on the subject much of the present analysis can only be tentative, but even 
such a study is likely to bring out the broad areas where further research can 
be fruitful. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead were known to the Indus civilization 
in the third millennium B.c. The earliest record of copper is a bead found 
at Mehrgarh in Baluchistan and dated about 5000 n.a., but this bead could 
have been fashioned out of native copper and thus need not signify copper 
metallurgy. The knowledge of copper metallurgy is more explicit in the sub¬ 
sequent pre-Indus chalcolithic levels of Baluchistan and the Greater Indus 
valley, and at least in one such level (at Jalilpur in Multan district) there 
is also evidence of gold. 

True bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, was known to the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion, sometimes called a Bronze Age civilization of India, although the use 
of bronze was somewhat limited. Sources of metals have not yet been clearly 
ascertained in all cases, but there is little doubt about the Rajasthan deposits 
of copper and lead being one of these sources. These deposits continued to be 
significant in the post-Indus chalcolithic stage virtually all over the country, 
but in many areas, particularly those away from Rajasthan, the locally avail¬ 
able ore sources must have been exploited. The major deposits of copper and 
tin in East India and those of copper in Andhra belong to this category. The 
importance of Rajasthan in the early growth of metallurgy in India has been 
shown by a number of discoveries in recent years. For instance, in 1979-80 
the site of Ganeshwar in the Sikar district of Eajasthau yielded about omj 

Neogi> Copper in Ancient tndh (Calcutta, XSl'S)^ 

®D. Kefcirosa, ‘Ancient Mines and Miners of India*, Indian Minmhi Vol. IV (1950), jpjiu 
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thousand copper objects bdongiiig to the middle of the diird millennium b,g. 

The beginning of the use of iion lies soiiLC^vIiere in the middle ol the second 
millennium b.g. Since iron ores suitalde lor pre-indiisttial smelting arc found 
virtually in all areas ol the country outside the Indo-Ciangctic alluvium, local 
ore deposits were tapped. The source and extent oi use of other metals in 
the post-Indus civilization aie somewhat uncertain. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible that before the beginning of the early historic peiiod {c. COO b.g.) 
most olThe significant metal deposits of the conntiy were known and mined. 
It may be emphasized that the evidence of mining is strictly circumstantial, 
based on the indirect evidence of the use of diffcrciit metals. No aiicienl mine 
of this protohistoric period except one in the Hatti gold mining area (760 ±150 
B.c.) in Karnataka and another in the Dariba copper mining aicu in Rajasthan 
(1260 ±160 B.c.) has been properly dated.^^ 

LITERARY DA'LA 

Literary sources support the archaeological evidence that the knowledge 
of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron was well established in the later 
Vedic period. Among the ancient texts the Arlliamslra of Kautilya is the most 
significant in this regard. It recognizes the economic iniporlance of mining 
when it observes that hiiines are the source of treasury’.® By the time of the 
Arthasdstra mining was obviously a well-developed activity as is evident from 
the following duties of the Superintendent of Mines prescribed: ‘Possessed of 
the knowledge of the science dealing with copper and other minerals, 
experienced in the art of distillation and condensation of mercury and oftesting 
gems, aided by experts in. minerology and equipped with mining labourers 
and necessary instruments, the superintendent of mines shall examine mines 
which, on account of llieir containing mineral excrement, crucilfies, charcoal, 
and ashes, may appear to have been once exploited or which may be newly 
discovered on plains or mountain slopes possessing mineral ores.,, 

*Fo£ I'Ccent researches on the archaeological evideiice of the basic antiquity of metals see 
D. P. Agrawal, The Coppet^Bjonze Age in India (Delhi, 1971); Dilip K. Chakrabarti, 'The Problem of 
Tin in Early Iiidia^ Alan and Envimmient, Vol, HI (1979), pp. 61-74; ‘Tlie Beginning of Iron in 
India*, AniiqttUjfi Vol. L (1976), pp, 114-2^, ‘Reseai*ch on Early Indian Iron, 1795-1950’, The Indian 
Historical Bevkw^ VoL IV (1977), pp. 96-3 05, ‘Distribution of Iron Ores and lire Archaeological 
Evidence of Early Ivon in ^ Journal of the Economic and Social History oftke Orient, Vol. XX (1977), 

pp. 166-84, "Iron in Early Indian Literature^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1979), pp. 22-30, 
and ‘Eatly Iron Age in the Indian KorthwesV, Unsays in Indian Pratohisiofy (Delhi, 1979), pp. 347-64; 
M. D. N. Sahi, Troii at Ahav% Essays in Indian Ptolohisiory, pp. 365-68; J. C, Shaffer, ‘Bronze Age 
Iron ffom Afghanistan: Its Iruplicatious for South Asiaii Ih'otohistory*, impubjished paper presented 
at the Wisconsin Conference on Semth Asia, 1978; and F. R. Allchin, ‘Upon the Methods and Anti- 
t^mfy of Goldminiiig inMcicnt India’, Journal of the Economic arid Social History oftke OrienL Vol. V 
(1962), pp. m21i. 

^EmfilyrPs^Afthasdstra^ trans. R. Sliamasastry (Mysore, 1956), p. 89. 
pp. 83-84. 
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What makes this passage worthy ol note is its clear enumeration of the process 
ol naincral exploration. A detailed description of diflerent mineial ores and 
the methods ol their purification as well as the process of softening metals 
follows in the text^ showing interest in the classification of ores and some 
associated technical problems. 

There arc references to mines of diamoiid, luby, gold, silver, cojipcr, lead, 
and iron in Am-i-Akban^ but viitually nothing else in this legardJ 

This may be considered lairly typical of the testimony of medieval texts in 
this direction. It is virtually impossible to reconstruct the technical history of 
mining in ancient or medieval India on the basis of texts. To say that mining 
was known in ancient India is not really saying vciy much. What one would 
like to know is how the technical operations of mining were conducted and 
how the whole pioccss was controlled and organized. The Aithasostra throws 
some light on the second issue but none on the first. 

GLOLOGIGAL LITKIIATURE 

Geological literature has many references to ancient mine workings en¬ 
countered in the course of field-work. In the absence of positive archaeologicak 
and literary testimony these constitute about the only tangible proof of wide¬ 
spread mining activities in ancient, medieval, and pre-industrial India. This 
body of literature is voluminous, but has not been properly sorted out. The 
following records about a few mining sites are typical. 

The Baragunda copper ?nme (eastern hidiay the Singhbhim copper belt): 'We are 
not ill possession of any information as to who the ancients were who made 
the numerous excavations at BaragLinda of which ample evidence is still to 
be seen..,, Along the main line the width of the excavations averages from 
25 to 30 yards. The miners appear to have thrown the debris behind them 
as they progressed, the depth to which they could go being limited; thus there 
are a succession of basin-like pits separated from one another by mounds of 
debris, and bounded by the faces of rocks which form the foot aUd roof of 
the deposit... it seems to be legitimate to conclude that this deposit was 
worked for many years, and that it was only relinquished when the readily 
accessible part of the back of the lode had been exhausted, and when the native 
miners found themselves unable to cope with the difficulties arisingfrom having 
to go to greater depths.’® 

The Mosabani copper mine (eastern India^ the SinghbhuTn copper belt): ‘'One of 
the slopes at the south end of no. 1 level, Mosabani mine broke through into 
an anoient woiddng, about 60 feet (vertically) from the smface. The working 
is about 4 feet wide across the lode but extended for only a short distance 

'^Mt-i-Akbarii teua. H. S. Jarett, Yoi. Ill (Royal Asiatic Society qf Bengal, Calcutta, 194&b 

p, 10, 

p, 254. 
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along it, as this point was, of course, the bottom of the ancient workings. 
After breaking through, old rotten timber was found, fragments 5 to 6 inches 
in diameter. Timbering was not a usual practice of the ancients, pillars being 
normally left to hold up the hanging wall. .. .Occasionally their tools and 
some utensils (frequently made of soapstone as well as pottery) have been 
found in the workings.’® 

It is unfortunate that the pieces or timber or utensils of soapstone and 
pottery found in the Mosabani mine were not preserved. Otherwise, it would 
have been possible to date this particular old woihing. 

The Agnigimdala copper mine (Guntur distnet^ Andhra Pradesh): ‘The ancient 
mining activity is revealed mostly by old workings of the nature of long, open 
trenches following the lodes in the direction of the strike. Some of these work¬ 
ings, which are accessible today, have reached a depth of 100 feet or more 
from the surface in the direction of the dip of the lode.’^o 

The Wynad goldfields (South India): According to Ball, these mines indicate 
varying degrees of knowledge of mining techniques—quarrying on the out¬ 
crops of veins, vertical shafts, adits, vertical shafts with adits, and shafts on 
underlie. He writes: Among these the most remarkable are the vertical shafts. 
They are, even when in solid quartz, sometimes 70 feet deep, with smooth and 
quite plumb sides. What the tools were which enabled the miners to produce 
such work in hard dense quartz no one appears able to suggest. The fragments 
of stone obtained from the various mines were pounded with hand-mullers, 
the pounding places being still seen, and the pounded stone was then, it is 
believed, washed in a wooden dish and treated with mcrcury.’^^ 

The Gaoulabhavi lead deposit (Cuddapah distnet^ Andhra Pradesh) : ‘The ancient 
workings consist of linear pits and trenches, shafts and inclines developed 
laterally underground in the form of drifts and slopes dipping at steep angles 
to the east in the eastern part and to the west in the western part. One of the 
surface diggings extends for about 280 m. along the strike. The main under¬ 
ground mine had been developed for a length of over 100 m., the initial 30 m. 
being a partly sloped drive, followed by two parallel drives interspersed with 
slopes and connected by crosscuts at regular intervals. The deepest accessible 
stope in the mine is approximately 50 m. below the surface. Small workings 
in the form of trial pits and trenches are also noticed in the dolomite, mainly 
in the northern part.’^**^ 

*J. A. Dunn, ^Mineral Deposits of Eastern Siagtibhum and jSuLTOuiidiiig Areas*, Memoir 
of the Geotogiml Sumy of India, Vol. LXtX, Part I (1937), p. 55. 

i^iiauddin, '‘Ancient Copper Mining and McLallni’gy Near Agiiigundala, Andhra State*, 
liidim Minarak, Vol. XV p. 119. 

pp. 182-83, 

B. Rao md IC, S. Kao, ^Lead Deposits in Varikimta-Zangamrajupalle Belt, Gnddapah 
District, Andhra BradciSh’, Geological Swvej of India MUcellanmu Publication ^7 (1977), 91. 
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The copper walkings in Kiilu (Himachal Pradesh): ‘In Navaiil-Chashani- 
Danala area several old workings have been recorded.... Extensive slag heaps 
have been found. .. which suggests large scale extraction of the metal by the 
ancient people. 

These records selected at random convey a general idea of this type of 
geological record^ but suffer from two limitations. Firstly^ the old workings 
arc not studied and documented in detail. The references to them are only 
incidental in the broader context of geological research proper. Secondly, no 
attempt has been made to date them on the basis of objects that might have 
been foiind in the old workings. Only recently has some effort been made 
to obtain Carbon-14 dates from old workings, but considering the number 
and geographical spread of the old workings the number of dates available 
is inadequate. 


CARBOI^-14 DATES 

The folloAving dates assigned to old workings are based on the half-life of 
5730 ±40 years and uncalibrated 


Sample No. 

Site 

Date 

TF-37.S 

Mailaram, Khammam district 
(Andhra Pradesh), mine not specified 

1415 ± 90 A.D. 

Tf-805 

Bandlomattu Hill, Guntur district 
(Andhra Pradesh), mine not specified but 
presumably copper 

50 ± 80 A.D. 

TF-806 

Bandlomattu tiill, Guntur district 
(Andhra Pradesh), mine not specified but 
presumably copper 

1215 ± 90a.d. 

TF-ill7 

Dariba, Udaipur district (Rajasthan), 
copper working 

360 ±105 B.G. 

TF-1199 

Kolar gold-field (Karnataka) 

690 ± 85 A.D. 

TF-1221 

Kumbaria, Banaskantha district (Gujarat), 
mine not specified 

1415 ± 90 A.D. 


P. Sharma, 'On the Sulphide Mineralisation in K.ulu District*, ibid^^ p- 158. 

^'^Thq Garbon-14 dates have been compiled lj*om tlie following publications: D. F. Agmwal and 
S. iCuspmgar, ‘Tata Institute Hadiocarbon Date List XP, RadmarhoUy Vol. XVII (197b), ppt 219-25; 
,D. Jp. Agrawal et a/, 'Ancient Copper Workings: Some New 140 Dates*, Indhn Journal qf 
of Science, Vol. XI, No. 2 (1976), pp. 13346^ PRL €-H date list 5/77 (cyclostyled); D. F. Agrawal 
et al, ‘Physical Research Laboratory Kacliocarb 0 n Dates*, Current Scieriec, Vob XLVII {1978), pp. 
60740. 
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Sample No. 

Site 

Date 

TF-1222 

Kumbaiia;, Banaskantha district (Gujarat), 
mine not specified 

1045 ± 85 A.D. 

PRL-53 

Ambamata, Banaskantha district (Gujarat), 
copper working 

160 ±200 B.o. 

PRL-66 

Ambamata, Banaskantha district (Gujarat), 
copper working 

1100 ±100 A.D. 

PRL-208 (a) 

Dariba (Rajpura), Udaipur district 
(Rajasthan), mine not specified but presumably 
copper 

250 ±100 B.o. 

PRL-208 (b) 

Dariba (Rajpura), Udaipur district 
(Rajasthan), mine not specified but 
presumably copper 

1260 ±160 B.G. 

PRL-210 

Dariba (Rajpura), Udaipur district 
(Rajasthan), mine not specified but 
presumably copper 

110 ±130 A.D. 

PRL-252 

Ingaladhal, Ghitradurga district (Karnataka) 

22O±U0 A.D. 

PRL-253 

Haiti, Kolar gold-field (Karnataka) 

760 ±150 B.o. 

PRL-254 

Kaladgi, Hasan district (Karnataka), 
copper mine 

1640 ± 80a.d. 


These dates cover a very wide period, from 1260 ilhO b.o. (PRL-208 b) 
to 1640480 A.D. (PRL-254), although it must be emphasized that the sampling 
is extremely limited. Also, some mines (Dariba, Bandlomattu, Ambamata) 
were obviously worked for very long periods. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC DATA 

In the nineteenth centuxy some mines were still being operated in the 
pre-industrial fashion. In certain cases observations on the working of these 
mines were recorded which, although limited in number, are useful in providing 
an insight into the basic mining operations in the pre-industrial period. 

A classic paper by J, G. Brooke on the copper mines of Khetri in Rajasthan 
describes them as numerous shafts, giving access to galleries by which the 
hills were honeycombed in every direction. The shafts descended in a very 
irregular manner to a considerable depth. Their sides were notched and cut 
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in such a manner as to enable the miners to move in and out without the 
help of a ladder* The sections of the shafts measured about 5' X4' or 4' x3'. 
A good amount of firewood (5-7 tons) was stacked on the working face of the 
mine and set on fire. This obviously led to the cracking of the rocks. On the 
third day the workers descended into the mine. Each labourer was provided 
with a lamp, a hammer, a mining chisel, and a small wicker basket. The only 
means of overcoming the seepage of underground water was by passing pitchers 
of water from hand to hand through the passages. The miners were said to be 
very poor.^® 

On the copper mines of Buxa in western Duars, V. Ball’s observations 
were that the mines were magnified rabbit holes. The props to support the 
roof were only occasionally made use of, and the passages meandered with 
the course of the ore and did not exceed a yard square in dimension. In the 
narrower sections this dimension was reduced by half. The tools used were 
a hammer, a chisel set in a split bamboo, and a pick. The light was afforded 
by thin strips of bamboo. The ore was carried out in narrow baskets and 
picked, crushed, and finally pounded with a stone hammer or pounder fixed 
in a forked stick,^^ 

One of the most evocative descriptions of a pre-industrial mine is that by 
S. Burnes of the salt mines in the Punjab. ""At the village of Kroruf he says, 
^five miles from Pindi Dadan Khan, we examined one of the principal mines. 
It opened into the hill through the red clayey formation, at a distance of 
about 200 feet from the base. We were conducted by a narrow gallery, sufficient 
to admit of one person passing another, for about 350 yards, of which fifty 
may be taken as actual descent. Here we entered a cavern of irregular dimen¬ 
sions, about a hundred feet high, excavated entirely in salt. The mineral is 
deposited in strata of the utmost regulaiity, occurring like the external rock 
in vertical layers, 

‘. There were upwards of a hundred persons, men, women, and children 
at work in the mine, and their little dim burning lamp on the sides of the 
cavern and its recesses shone with reflected lusti^e from the ruby crystals of the 
rock. The cavity has been excavated from the roof downwai'ds. The salt is 
hard and brittle, so that it splinters when struck with the sledgehammer and 
pick-axe. The mine is not worked for two months in the rainy season* The 
miners live in villages among the hills. They have a most unhealthy com¬ 
plexion, but do not appear to be subject to any particular disease.'’^’ 

G. Brooke, ‘The Mines of Khetri in Rajputana’, Jaurnol of the Royal Astatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXHI (1864), pp. 519-29. 

“Ball, op. cit., p. 276, 

“S. Burnes, ‘Some Account of the Salt Mines of the Punjah’, Jovetnal of the Asiatic Soeieiji of Bengal, 
Vol. I (1832), pp. 145-48. 
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T. J* Ncwbold's description of the diamond mines at Condapetta in 
Andhra Pradesh runs as follows: 'At Condapetta the mines are generally of 
a square form, and from 4 to 12 feet deep. The stratum cut through is of cotton 
soil, mixed with small grains of quartz, generally from 3 to 10 feet thick, 
which rests immediately on a bed of rolled stones of various sizes, from that 
of a paving stone to a nut, in which the diamonds are found, generally loose, 
but sometimes adherent- 

h . .The process of mining consists merely in digging out the rolled pebbles 
and gravel, and caiiying them to small square reservoirs raised on mounds 
having their bottoms paved with stones and washing them carefully. At the 
foot of Uie mound is a clear space surrounded by heaps of refuse, where the 
washed gravel is again carefully spread out and examined in presence of the 
diamond contractors; the diamonds arc easily recognized in the moist state by 
their peculiar lustre* 

. .Dry weather is selected to carry on operations to avoid the incon- 
vcnieticc and expense of draining. In former days all the diamonds produced 
were carried for sale to Golconda/is 

Description of this kind are far more valuable than any medieval textual 
reference to the diamonds of' Golconda. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing records testify to the knowledge of mining in ancient and 
medieval India. The basic antiquity of metals in the Indian context has been 
reasonably worked out by archaeologists. What is lacking, however, is in¬ 
formation about the detailed operational techniques of mining. In this area 
the existing data are hopelessly inadequate. Study of old workings, preparation 
of their representative plans, and dating them on the basis of associated objects 
may fill up the information gap. 


J. Newhold, ^On the Gancla.petta Dianioiid Mines’, Jtiurml of The Royal Asiatic Society of 
Vol. VXI p. 226. 
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SHIPBUILDING IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA 


I NDIA’S geographical position makes her eminently suited for maritime 
activitie*:?. The vast coastdine of the subcontinent and the wide network 
of navigable rivers have encouraged voyages since ancient times, calling for 
the making of craft and vessels^ Thus shipbuilding in India has an ancient 
tradition. The sources for exploring this tradition and reconstructing the 
history of shipbuilding in India are (i) indigenous?literature, (ii) archaeological 
finds and works of art, and (iil) accounts of foreigners. 

INDUS VALTJiY CUILIZATION 

Ancient Indians arc known to have made long voyages on the Indian 
Ocean for the purpose of trade and for seltlemenl abroad. There is evidence 
that the Indus valley people carried on trade with the civilisations of Egypt, 
Sumer, Persia, Crete, and Central Asia. That this trade must have been 
carried out to some extent on sea routes is suggested by seals discovered at 
Harappa depicting ships and anchors, vdiich clearly demonstrate that the 
vessels used by the Harappans were deep-water craft. One seal discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro portrays a boat with an upraised bow and stern, and another 
shows a kind of anchor used by sea-going vessels. 

The naval dock unearthed at the important Harappan city of Lothal in 
Gujarat further indicates the use of large sea craft. The dock measures 710 
feet in length and 120 feet in width, and has a 23-foot opening on one side 
which was possibly the inlet channel, LothaPs position in ancient times made 
it well suited for both sea and river navigation. It was situated probably at 
the confluence of <he rivers Savaramati and Bhogava, though these rivers have 
since changed their courses. Topographical research indicates that Lothal 
was once near the Arabian Sea. Rao maintains that the skill and technical 
knowledge displayed in the construction of the dock ^presupposes a sound 
knowledge of hydrography and maritime enginccrmgP^ Five anchor stones 
have been discovered in the dock’s basin, 

VEDIG PERIOD 

There ai*e references to sea voyages and sea-borne trade an Vedic texts, 
J^au^ the term for ‘ship’, occurs in the Rg^Veda and later Sarhhitas and 

‘Further Excavations at LnthaP, LalU Kala, No. II (Lalit Kala Akademi, April 

1962), p, 17. 
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Brahmanas. In the Rg-Veda there are many passages which clearly indicate 
the existence of river and sea-going vessels. For instance, it mentions that 
merchants journeyed across the ocean to distant countries in pursuit of wealth 
(I. 48.3). One passage refers to a well-rigged ship in which Varuna and Vasistha 
sailed to mid ocean (VII. 88.3-4). Another narrates how Bhiijyu, son of King 
Tugra, along rvith his followers was picked up by the twin Asvins in their 
hundied-oared (htdritra) boat when he was attacked in mid sea by his enemies 
(I. 116.3). A prayer for prosperity in distant lands is also found in the 
Veda (I. 97.8); 'O Lord, take us in a ship across the oceans for our well-being.’ 
A kind of vessel called a plava is described in some detail (I. 24.35-36). It is 
said to be strongly constructed and able to withstand the battering of storms. 
It is also described as having ‘wings’, which, according to Sridharan, are 
perhaps some sort of archaic stabilizers.® The Satapatha Brdhmana (II. 3.3.15) 
refers to nau-manda which denotes two rudders of a ship, A clear reference to 
maritime navigation occurs in the Baudhdyana Dharmasutra (1.2.4; 11.2,2). 

POST-VEDIC PERIOD 

In the Rdmdyatm (II, 89. 11-16), mention is made of five hundred well- 
built ships which had the swastika sign, flew gay flags, displayed full sails, 
and were fitted with large gongs. We also find instructions being given to 
search for Sita in the cities and mountains in the islands of the sea (IV. 40,25) 
and in the land of the Ko.sakaras (IV. 40.23), which is ‘generally interpreted 
to be no other country than China’.® There is also reference to Yavana-dvipa 
and Suvarna-dvipa, which are identified with the islands of Java and Sumatra. 
A passage in the Mahdbhdmta (I. 143.5-7) speaks of a boat fitted with some 
mechanical device {yantra-yuktam) and flags—a boat strong enough to with¬ 
stand storms and waves {sarva-mta-sakam) . Another Mahdbhdrata passage 
(II. 28.44, 46) refers to Sahadeva going to several islands to bring inhabitants 
under subjection- Mention of a ‘tempest-tossed and damaged vessel in a wide 
ocean’ is made in yet another passage of the epic (VII. 1.28). From these 
records it may be presumed that sea-going vessels existed in India in the 
epic age. 

The AstMhycyl (IV. 3.10; VI. 3.58) makes a clear distinction between coastal 
island cargoes {doaipya) and mid-ocean island cargoes {dvaipa or dmipaka), 
suggesting considerable shipping activity in the fifth centiury b.g. The Digha 
Mikaya (e. fifth century B.a.) mentions the use of birds by mariners to ascertain 
the direction of land in sea voyages (1.222), According to RJiys Davids, this 

Sridhatan, A Matitimt History of India (Publications Division, Government of India, 1965), 

p. 10. 

’Radbakumud Modkerji, Indian Shipping (Longmans, Green and Go,, Bombay, 1912), pp, 55-56, 
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is the earliest reference ^in Indian books to ocean-going ships out of sight 
of Iand\^ 

The Aithaidsira (II. 28) bears testimony to shipbuilding activity during 
the Maurya period (r. 322-200 b.g.). The admiralty was given the pride of 
place in the defence of the realm. It was under the control of an officer de¬ 
signated as ndvadhyahsa or the superintendent of ships. He was concerned with 
not only the navigation of the ocean but also inland river transpoit. That 
one of his functions was to collect port duties which were many and varied 
confirms the existence of intensive maritime activity. During this period vessels 
were made of a variety of materials—'limber, bamboo, inflated leather bags, 
baskets covered by skin, and so on. 

Accounts of some foreign visitors to India confirm that shipbuilding had 
reached a high degree of perfection around the fotirih century b.c. Megasthenes 
speaks of shipbuilders of the Mauiya period who received their wages and 
victuals from the king for whom alone they worked. According to him, the 
admiral of the fleet used to let out ships on hire for the transport of both 
passengers and merchandise,® Pliny (first century a,d,) observes that some 
of the ships of the Maurya age had weighed seventy-five tons. While describ¬ 
ing Taprobane (Sri Lanka), Pliny states that the sea between that island and 
India is not always of equal depth; in some channels it is so deep that no 
anchors can find the bottom, while at other places there are many shallows 
of no more than six paces in depth. The ships were therefore constructed 
with prows at each end for turning about in channels of extreme nalTo^vness.^ 
The Greek historian Arrian mentions the construction of dockyards and the 
existence of a tribe called Xathroi who specialized in making oars and ti’ans- 
port vessels."^ The Xathrians (probably the Greek corruption of Ksatriyas) had 
built for Alexander thirty-oared galleys and trading vessels to carry the Greek 
army down the Indus.® The Peripliis of the Erythrean Sea (c. first century a,d.) 
by a Greek author mentions the vast extent of Indian navigation and 
speaks of Indian coasts being studded with harbours, from which merchant 
vessels sailed to Persia, Arabia, Africa, and Red Sea ports. Two types of ships, 
namely sangara and colandia^ have been mentioned in this work. Of these, the 
former were coastal vessels and the latter bulky, strongly built sea-going ones 
which were used for trade with Malacca and perhaps with China too.® The 
colandia was possibly somewhat akin to the two-masted Javanese outrigger 
ships of Borobudur sculpture {c, eighth or ninth century A.d,), 

^Jourml of the Moyal Asiatic Society (April 1899), p. 482; see also Mookedi, op. p, 103n. 

®Mookerji, op. cU., pp. 102-3. 

mid., p. 103. 

mid., p. 102. 

C. Majumdar, The Ciassical Accounts of India (Calcutta, 1980), p. 75. 

^Wilfred H. ScliolF, Tke Penplm of the Mtytfirean Sea (Calcutta, 1912), PP^ 46 and 243. 
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Inscriptions speak of Emperor Asoka {c. 269-232 b.c*) sending abroad 
missionaries from India to propagate Buddliisni* His son Mahendra and 
daughter Sahghainitra are said to have made a voyage from Tamralipii to 
Sri Lanka for this purpose. In the days of Asoka, India was brought into 
systematic contact with distant Greek Idngdonis. V. A. Smith is ol the view 
that Asoka possibly maintained a sea-going fleet. He says: 'When we remember 
Asoka’s relations with Ceylon and even more distant powers, we may credit 
him with a sca-going fleet as well as an anny.’-^o 

According to the famous Pali chronicle, the Malidvamsa (r. fifth century 
A.D*), Vijayasiriiha of Bengal with seven hundred men conquered Sri Lanka 
which was named Sirbhala after the name of his dynasty. The work also refers 
to an Indian ship of a large size. It is stated that the bride of Vijayasiriiha was 
brought to Simhala in a ship which could accommodate about eight hundred 
people. Kosmos Indicoplcustcs (r. a.b, 535), an Alexandrian monk, mentions 
Sri Lanka as a great resort of ships from all parts of India.^^ The Samndda- 
vdr^ija-jdtaka narrates the story of one thousand carpenters of a village who, 
having failed to furnish in time a delivery of goods for which they had been 
paid in advance, secretly built a ship and set sail foi' an island ovcr*scas.'^^ 

Fine ancient paintings of ships in the cave temples at Ajanta bear evidence 
of the shipbuilding activities in India during the period from the second 
century b.g. to the seventh or eighth century a.d. One of the paintings shows 
a sea-going vessel with high stem and stern, and three oblong sails attached 
to as many upright masts. Each mast is surmounted by a truck and carries 
a Ing-saiL The jib is well filled with wind. A bowsprit projects from a structure 
on the deck, resembling gallows. The outfiying jib is square in form like that 
borne till recent times by European vessels. The ship is provided with a deck 
and ports; steering-oars hang in sockets or rowlocks on the quarter; and eyes 
are painted on the bows. There is an additional oar behind. Two small plat¬ 
forms project fore and aft, and there are a number of jars under the canvas 
rooL^® The vessel is of the agramandira type as defined in the Tukiikalpatanu. 

In striking contrast to the stray references mentioned above, the Tukti- 
kalpataru, attributed to King Bhoja (r. eleventh century a.d.), offers an elaborate 
and analytical study of shipbuilding in ancient India.^"^ The text mentions 
four classes of wood. The wood that is light and soft and can be easily joined 
belongs to the brdhtnana class; the wood that is light but hai^d and can be 

A. Smith, JUdids of Moka, Introducuon, p* viii. 

Harcell, ""The Origin and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs’, Memoirs of 
ths of Bettgak Vol. VII, Ho. 3 (1920), p. 212. 

Stm&s, E. B. Cowell, Vols. Book 12, Ho. 466 (Pali Text Society, London, 

19S7). 

^®M<30ker]i, op^ p. 41. 

^mmkatpmrn, ed. Pandit Isvara Chandra Sastri (Calcutta, 1917), pp, 223-29. 
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joined only with difficulty is of the ksairiya class; llie wood that is heavy but 
soft belongs to the vatiya class; and the wood that is hard and heavy is of the 
sudra class. Ships built with the ksaUiya class of wood are conducive to pros¬ 
perity and happiness. The building of sliips using different classes of wood 
is discouraged. Ships made of more than one class of wood are believed to 
promote neither happiness nor prosperity and are, moreover^ liable to be¬ 
come dismembei''ed or to rot soon after being launched. The Tuktikalpatam 
cautions that iron should not be used for joining the bottom planks of a ship 
lest the proximity of unsuspected magnetic iron rocks in the sea should cause 
damage to the vessel. Obviously the ships were meant to be used in sea 
voyages. 

The ships are grouped into two major categoiies: sdmduya (oixlinary) and 
vihsa (special). The sdmduya category of ships, meant for inland river traffic, 
has ten varieties depending on their dimension and capacity. These arc: 
k^udrd (24' X 6' X 6 , madhyama (36' X18' X12') , bhlmd (60^ X 30' X 30 , capald 
(72' X36' xW),pa!ald (96' x48' x48'), bhayd (108' x54' x54'), diy^kd (132' X 
66' X66')^ palrapu/d (144'x72'X72'), garhhard (168'x84'X84'), and manthard 
(180'X 90'X 90'). According to the Tuklikalpataru^ ships called hhlmd^ bhayd^ 
and garbhard are unsafe for navigation as their dimensions are such that they 
arc not likely to keep steady and well balanced on the water. In the con¬ 
struction of vihm ships, which are sea-going vessels, foils of iron and copper 
or loadstone are used. These are divided into two groups, dlrghd and umatd, 
length being the predomin^int feature of the first and height that of the second. 
Depending on their length, breadth, and height ships belonging to the dlrghd 
class are of ten types. These are dlrghikd (48' x6' x4*8'), taranl (72' X9' X7»2'), 
Ida (96'X12'X9*6'), gatvard (120'X15'X12'), gdmhil (144' Xl8' xl4T'), 
lari [166' X2V Xl6^6')janghdld (192'X24'Xl9.2'), (216'X27'X21*6'), 

dhdnnl (240'X 30' X 24'), and mginl (264'x33'x26‘4). Of these, ihc first two 
kinds are deemed to bring good luck, the others ill luck. The umatd type of 
ships, according to the Tuktikalpatam^ comprises five varieties, namely, urdhvd 
(48' X24' X24'), anurdiwd (72' X36' x36'), svarnamukhl (96' x48' x48')5 garbhini 
(120' X60' X60'), and manthard (144' X72' X72')4^ Of these, anUrdhva^ garbkir).l^ 
and manthard bring misfortune, while the other two are conducive to prosperity. 

Indian shipbuilders took particular care in decorating the vessels. Sheets 
of gold, silver, copper, and their alloys were used for this purpose. Recotniuend- 
ing different colours for four kinds of ships, the Tuktikalpaiani says that a ship 
with four masts should be painted white, that with three red, that with two 
yellow, while the colour for a single-^masted one should be blue. Carving of 
the faces of animals and birds on the prows of ships seems to have been in 

ligares indicated within hi'ackets are based on mcatJui'enients given by Mookerji, o/i. cii., 
pp. 22-24, The cubits, however, have been converted into feet (1 cubit?= 1*5 feet). 
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praclice. On the body of the ships, however, figures of celestial beings as well 
as animals and birds used to be painted, as a few passages of the work suggest. 
Depending upon the size of the cabin, ships were of three classes* The type of 
vessel with a cabin running from one cad of the ship to the other was termed 
SdWdMUiidifd* Such ships were designed to carry royal treasures, horses, and 
women* The second type, m^dhyamandiYa^ had a cabin in the middle and was 
suitable in the rainy season and for pleasure trips by kings. The other type 
with a cabin towards the prow was called agramandira and deemed to be 
convenient for long voyages and naval warfare. Another work ascribed to 
Bhoja, the Sawardngam-srUradhdra^ contains a description of various mechanical 
contrivances (yantra)^ one of which is termed jalayantia. The word suggests 
some machine associated with the operation of sea or river cralt. 

MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

Accounts of foreign travellers constitute the main source of information 
on shipbuilding in India during the medieval period- Marco Polo (a.d. 1254- 
1324), who visited India towards the close of the thirteenth century, records 
interesting details of contemporary shipbuilding- The ships, he points out, 
were built with fir timber and were double-planked. They were caulked with 
oakum both within and without and were fastened with iron nails. The bottoms 
were coated with a preparation of quicklime and hemp pounded together 
and mixed with an oily substance procured from a local tree. There were 
large-sized vessels requiring a crew of 300, as well as smaller ships with 150 
to 200 men. These ships were propelled by oars, each oar being worked by 
four men. The larger vessels had usually a single deck, and the space below 
the deck was divided into sixty small cabins or so depending upon the size 
of the vessel. An indication of the tonnage of a large-sized ship can be had 
from the fact that it could carry five to six thousand baskets of pepper. Usually 
such a ship had a strong helm, four masts, and as many sails. There were 
thirteen bulk heads in the vessel in order to guard against accidents. The 
process in the case of repairing a ship was to give a course of sheathing over 
the original boarding, forming a third course. If further repairs were required, 
the same process was repealed even to the number of six layers, after which 
the ship was rejected as useless* 

Niccolo dei Gonti (<;* a.d. 1395-1469), an Italian traveller, records that 
India built some ships ‘^larger than oursb Such ships used to have five sails 
each and as many masts, and were capable of containing 2,000 butts. Some of 
these ships were approximately 60,000 cubic feet in capacity. Their bottom 
was constructed with three layers of planks to enable them to resist the on¬ 
slaughts of cyclonic weather to which they were exposed during monsoons. 
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Some ships were built in comparlmenis in such a manner that should one 
part be shattered the other might accomplish the voyaged® 

Another Italian traveller, Lodovico de Varthema (r. a.d* 1470-1510), 
describes Calicut as a flourishing centre of shipbuilding. In building ships, 
he says, the cjaltsmen of Calicut would not put any oakum between one plank 
and another, and yet they joined the planks so skilfully that water did not 
pass through them. Layers of pitch outside and an immense quantity of iron 
nails strengthened the structure* Two sails made of cotton were fixed to the 
ship. Anchors of the ship were made of marbled^ 

The Ain-i'-Akbarl of Abufl-Fazl speaks of the maintenance of a naval 
department during the reign of Akbar (1556-1605). Large ships suitable for 
sea voyages were constructed at Allahabad and Lahore and along the west, 
east, and south coasts of India. The harbours were kept in excellent condition. 
Seamen were chosen for appointment on the basis of their knowledge of the 
' tides, ocean depths, and wind directions. Sea-going war vessels of superior 
quality were built in Bengal, Masulipatnam, Sind, and Kashmir. Akbar had 
many craftsmen brought from countries abroad to construct the war vesselsd® 
The expansion of the Mogul empire called for a powerful navy to tackle 
the problem of pi'o tec ting the coastal areas from depradations by pirates. Ship¬ 
building, therefore, leceived the attention of successive Mogul emperors after 
Akbar. Shaista Khan, who becanLe the Governor of Bengal in 1664 during 
the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707), took measures to strengthen his naval 
force to quell piracy by the Araka nese and the Portuguese, Hooghly, Baleswar, 
Murang, Ghilrnari, Jessoie, and Karibari were the main centres of ship¬ 
building during the period of his rule in Bengal. 

Thomas Bowrey, an English traveller to India between 1669 and 1679, 
has left an account of the various types of ships and boats built in India during 
that period. Among these werx massoola boats used for loading and unloading 
ships; catamaian^ a type of boat with a capacity of three to four tons; and 
pafelas capable of carrying a load of about 134 to 200 According to 

Fryer, who visited India around 1672-74, Aurangzeb maintained at Surat on 
the western coast four large ships for carrying pilgrims to Mecca. These vessels 
were ‘huge uushapen things’. He also noticed three or four men-of-war and 
some ships carrying thirty or forty pieces of cannon.^o Khafi Khan, a con- 
temporaiy historian, speaks of a large ship, ‘Gimj Suwaie’, stationed at Surat 
which caiTied eight guns and 400 matchlocks. Shipbuilding was also patron- 

H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Centitsy^ II (Hakluyt Society, London, 1857), pp, 10, 21, and 
27. 

^'^Tiavds cf Varthema, ed. P. Badger (Hakitiyt Society, London), pp. lS2fr. 

Vol. I, trans. H. Blopkniann (Calcutta, 1873), pp. 27&-B2. 
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ized by Mara/ha iiilers, Sivaji (1630-80}, who executed a prograinnic 
of fitting out a Maratha fleet between 1659 and 1664, had about 500 ships 
constructed. He had at Vijayadurga, Kolaba, Sindhuvarga, Ratnagiri, and 
Anjanavcla five well-equipped docks capable of turning oitt men-of-war. In 
1698 the command of the Maratha navy passed on to Kanojee Angiia who 
had to ]iis credit a series of victories in naval engagements with the rising 
foi'cign powers. The Maratha rnaritime tradition was thus continued through 
the seventeenth centuiy. 

The foregoing is a brief account of shipbuilding in India from the earliest 
times up to the end of tl}c sev^enteenth century. The evolution of sliipbuilding 
through tins peiiod has been, as Siidharau says, h^ne of progress from rafts 
and river-craft to multi-oared galleys, culminating in large seagoing, sailing 
vessels. The mateuals and wlierewithal for ship construction were obtained 
from purely indigenous sources; artisans wcrc^ in the main^ Indians, though 
some foreign teeJmicians. . .were pressed into service from time to time.’^-*- 
By the time the British came, the tccluuque of shipbuilding had reached a 
faiidy high standard of perfection in the cotmuy. Tiling-, changed with the 
consolidation of British power in India which saw a gradual introduction of 
western techniques in this industry. As the industry became more and more 
modernized in keeping wilh the progress of science and technology, earlier 
indigenous methods of shipbuilding were abandoned in the course of time 
except in respect of local riverine transport. 


mp, p, 126. 
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ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL INDIA 

T he achievements of Indian people in the field of engineering began in 
the proto-historic times^ from the third millennium b,g. or even, earlier. 
The ancient Indian civilization like those of Iran^ Iraq, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt showed skill in the construction of buildings and granaries^ in 
town-planning, and in the provision of civic amenities like community baths 
and other sanitary conveniences. 

The earliest evidence of the technical skill of the ancient Indian lies perhaps 
in the numeroiis tools he carved out of stone in the course of his struggle for 
existence. A long period of trial and error requiring power of observation 
and the application of what was observed in his natural surroundings must 
have intervened between this period of the fashioning of crude pebble tools 
and the development of the hand-axe. The early palaeolithic age was followed 
by the middle palaeolithic age when he made tools on fine-grained flakes, 
which were smaller in size and included scrapers, points, awls or borers, 
blades, etc. These tools, archaeologists think, might have been used for dres¬ 
sing animal skins and barks of trees, smoothing the shafts of spears, cutting, 
chopj3ing, etc. They may be classified into two groups—core and flake—- 
according to the way in which they were made. Gore tools were made by 
chipping or flaking away a stone until the desired shape was obtained. Flake 
tools were made, however, by detaching a large piece from a stone and then 
working it into the requisite shape. A third classification put forward by some 
archaeologists is the chopper-chopping tool group; these tools were made 
from pebbles by knocking off a portion to make the cutting edge. The 
new stone age (c, 400 b.g.) saw the growth of what is called the small stone 
microlithic industries of India. At Langhnaj in Gujarat have been dis¬ 
covered pottery and tools as well as sandstone slabs, flattened on one side and 
used for grinding. The next stage in the growth of man’s skill in India is 
termed the neolithic revolution when he started settling down, making tools 
from bones of animals he hunted. Excavations at Burzahom near 
Srinagar have revealed that dre earliest inhabitants 'of this valley lived 
in circular or oval pits dug into the Karewa soil. Evidence of post-* 
holes along the edge of the pits indicated a timber superstructure covered 
over by a thatched roof. The pit-dwellers provided landing steps to reach 
down the floor of their house, where stone hearth and small-sized storage pits 
were met with. In the succeeding peiiod;, red ochre was found used as a colour- 
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ing mnterial for the floor’.^ Such pit-dwellings have also been found at Nagar- 
junakonda in the Krishna valley, 

CIVIL ^VORKS OF INDUS VALLEY PERIOD 

Remains of the Indus valley civilization (fourth-third millennium b.c\) 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa now in Pakistan, Lothal in Gujarat, 
and Kalibangan in Rajasthan amply testify to the well-developed technical 
skill of ancient Indians. Molienjo-daro in Sind and Harappa in the Punjab 
are deemed to have been the capital cities of the Indus valley. Each of the 
towns was approximately three miles in circuit. The dwellers of Mohenjo-daro 
were among the world’s pioneers in city construction. The largest buildings 
unearthed in Mohenjo-claro measure 73'76m. x34T3m. Road alignments 
were from cast to west and from north to south, each crossing the other almost 
at right angles in a chessboard pattern. The width of the loads varied from 
10^05 m. to 5*48 m., depending on the requirements of traffic. There is evidence 
of attempts to pave the roads at some places. 

The houses unearthed are commodious and well built, indicating the civil 
engineering skill of the people. The bricks were well burnt and of various 
proportions, namely, 27^94 cm, X13-33 cm, or 13-97 cm. X5-71 to 6*98 cm. 
The bricks were cast in open moulds by the open stack mcihod with wood 
fuel to burn them. Although the Indus valley people acquired considerable 
mastery over brick-making they have left us no evidence of decorative brick 
work. Most of the houses had more than one floor, although the number of 
rooms on the first floor was presumably limited. Nevertheless, the technique 
of load distribution must have been mastered by them. The houses were 
closely built. The average middle class dwelling was about 9-14 m. x8-22 m,, 
consisting of four or five living rooms. These houses were constructed with 
due provision for sanitary amenities. A typical house included a central court¬ 
yard; a well-room; a paved bath; a sewer pipe protected by brick work which 
ran beneath the floor into the public drain in the street, providing drainage 
fi’om the comtyard; and a pipe running vertically in a wall to carry sewage 
from the upper floor. The use of a pulley wheel for drawing water from the 
wells was known as may be inferred from cerLain depictions in terracotta. 

Among the ancient remains found in the Indus valley are two remarkable 
structures, viz. the Great Bath situated in the citadel mound at Mohenjo- 
daro and the Great Granary at Harappa, The overall dimension of the 
Great Bath is 54-86 m, X32*91 m., while the swimming pool, situated in 
the centre of a quadrangle with verandahs on all sides, measures 11*88 m, x 
7‘Olm. The massive outer walls of the building are 2-13 m, to 243 m» thick 

N, Deslipaade, Wrcha<3oIpgical Source^ foi- the Recioiistruction of tLe History of Sciences 
of ladia’, Indian youtml of History of Seieme (May 1971), p. 3. 
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at the base with a batter on the outside. There arc at either end of the swim¬ 
ming pool a raised platform and a flight of steps with another platform at the 
base of each flight of steps. The pool is lined with finely dressed brick laid 
in gypsLim mortar with an inch of damp-proof course of bitumen. From an 
analysis of samples of bitumen at Mohenjo-daro, Forbes has determined that 
the cement contained in it was a kind of refined rock asphalt.^ The Great 
Granary at Harappa consists of a series of parallel walls, each 15-9 m, long 
standing in two sections divided by a passage 7-01 m, broad. The building 
thus comprises two similar blocks, together measuring 51*51 m. x41'14m. The 
walls are about 2*74 m. thick. In each block there are six halls alternating 
regularly with five corridors. Each of the halls is partitioned into four narrow 
divisions by three equidistant, full-length walls terminating in broader piers 
at the ends. The piers are made of burnt brick, while the partition walls are 
of mixed construction. 

The remains of Lothal, neaiiy 3*2 km. in circiimlerence, remind one of 
Mohenjo-daro in miniatui'e. The town was more or less designed after the 
patterns of Molienjo-daro and Harappa with streets constructed at right angles. 
An important feature was a thick mud wall, reinforced with burnt bricks 
on its northern perijphery, which served as a defence against floods. The blocks 
of the town were raised on mud bricks to further provide a degree of security 
against floods. There is evidence of civic amenities like brick-built wells, 
underground sewers, cesspools, and brick-paved baths. Among the important 
structures are a dock with a wharf and a warehouse. The dock is a testimony 
to the engineering skill of its builders and was, according to Rao, The first 
ever venture made by man to build an artificial basin for sluicing ships at 
high tide'.3 In its conception and engineering it surpasses the Roman and 
Phoenician docks of later times.^ Its embankment walls measure 212“4m. on 
the west, 364 m. on the north, 209*3 m. on the cast, and 34*7 m, on the south* 
The basin and walls are lined with burnt bricks. It was built olF the main 
stream in order to reduce the likelihood of silting and flooding, and incorpo¬ 
rated a water-locking device and a spillway to ensure floatation of ships 
during low tide. Ships would enter the dock at high tide. The inner walls were 
made perfectly vertical so that cargo could be loaded and unloaded directly 
between the ships and the wharf. The wharf, measuring 260 m* ran along the 
western wall of the dock. From the wharf goods could be taken to the ware¬ 
house adjacent to it. The warehouse had a floor area of 1,930 sq. m,, larger 
than the granaries of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The structure stood on a 
4-mctre high platform on which were raised rixty-foiir blocks of mud brinks, 

*R. J, Porbes, Bitumen and Petrolmm in Aniiquip (Leiden, 1936), pp. 29, 38, 42, and 5(3. 

R, Rao, Lptlml and the Indus Cmlizatbri (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1973), p. 56+ 

mid, p. 70. 
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each block 3-6 m. square and 1 m. high. The blocks wcie interspersed with 
l-inetre wide passages to allow ventilation and easy access to the goods. On 
top of the blocks a superstructure ol timber was raised. 

Archaeologists have found iti Kalibangan ruins of a town and a fortified 
citadel on an artificial platform of mud and mud-bricks six to seven metres 
high. Thoug'h smaller than h'lohenjo-daro, Harappa, and JLothal, Kalibangan 
was a well-planned town with houses built in oblong blocks flanking the 
arterial streets, running in cardinal directions. Lack ol street drains suggests 
that the sanitation of Kalibangan was not as rigorously maintained as in the 
other Harappa towns and cities. There were, however, private baths, soakage 
jars, and drains. Excavations reveal evidence ol the use ol copper axes, 
which ‘clearly shows the beginning of metallurgy as early as 2450 b.c.’® 

The Indus valley people thus achieved considerable proficiency in engi¬ 
neering and technical sldll, as shown by their use of building materials and 
their construction of roads, drains, etc. A system of weights and measures 
was in vogue. Weights found at Mohenjo-daro and Lothal are normally of 
cut and polished cubes of chert. Finds of graduated scales made of shell at 
Mohenjo-daro, of bronze lod at Harappa, and of ivory at Lothal indicate 
their knowledge of practical geometry and land surveying. The average dis¬ 
tance between the successive divisions of the scales is 6-70 mm,, 9-34 mm., and 
1-70 mm. respectively. Terracotta plumb-bobs and an instrument made of 
shell foi- measuring angles of 45°, 90°, and 180° were also found at Lothal. 

VEDIG PERIOD 

Wlrereas the Indus valley civilization was essentially urban, relying on exten¬ 
sive trade and depending upon organized city life for its existence, the Vcdic 
civilization was primarily pastoral or an agricultural one in which complex 
urban organization was unknown. It is not surprising, therefore, that highly 
developed cities like Harappa and Mohenjo-daro did not appear during the 
Vedic period and that technology was in evidence only to the extent of pro¬ 
viding for the necessities of village life. 

Vedic texts are replete with words descriptive of dwellings and contri¬ 
vances wliich provide an idea of the extent of technological knowledge of the 
period. The word pura occiu's frequently in die Rg-Veda (1,53,7, 58.8; HI, 15.4; 
etc.) and later Vedic texts and appears to mean a Ibrt or fortification. 
Hundred-walled forts are also mentioned (I. 166.8; VII. 15,14). The term 
mahd-pura (great fortress) appears in the Taittmja Sanihitd (VL 2.3.1), Aitareya 
Brahma^ (I. 23.2), and other texts. The type of material with which the forts 
were constructed is not cleaidy indicated. In all probability they were 
temporary structures, perhaps merely ramparts of earth with ditches and stone 

“Deslipaade, op, eii., p. 6. 
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walls, or possibly made of wood. In one place (IV, 30.20) die Rg-Veda rcfcis 
lo a fort made of stone [asmamqyl), but Macdonell and Keith think this may 
mean smi-diicd bricks.^* 

Grha or dama is used to denote a house. The sides of the house were called 
paksa and the door dvdfa^ while the door with its framework was termed dta. 
Macdonell and Keith, following Zimmer, believe that houses were constructed 
with wood,^ From passages in the Atharva-Veda (HI. 12; IX. 3), Zimmer has 
suggested the following possible method of construction. On a good site, four 
pillars {upamit) were set up, against which beams were propped as supports 
{pratimil). The pillars svcvg then joined on top by cross beams {parmit). 
Bamboo (vamsa) was used as ribbing over a ridge called vimvaid. Finally, the 
ribs were covered with a kind of thatching. The walls were set up with grass 
tied ill bundles {palada) which were bound together.® Some terras like sadas 
(sitting room) and patnmdm sadana (wives’ room)'^ suggest that the dwellings 
were comiDarLmcntcd. 

Reiercnces to private dwellings in Grhyasutra texts indicate that spacious 
houses in tlie later Vcdic period w^ere quite common. Such a house appeared 
to contain among other things an assembly room and a resting or retiring 
room, with a latrine detaclied from the main building. An aii'angement of 
water su 2 :^ply was evidenlly part of house construction. Ponds, wells, and other 
reservoirs of water arc also mentioned in Grhyasutra texts. Some of these 
were presumably 23ublic works meant foi' general use. There are references to 
bridges, roads, cross-ways, and squares. 

The cliariot [ratha) was an important jiiece of military ectuipmeiiL from 
the beginning of the Vedic age. It generally had two wheels {cakra)^ each 
consisting of rim [riemi)^ felly {pradhi)^ niive (nabliya)^ and spokes {ara)^ connected 
by a non-revolving axle [aksn) , the end of which (dni) fit into the nave holes 
{kha). Solid wliccls were also sometimes used. The body of llic chariot {kosa) 
was attached to the axle and was possilriy constructed with wicker work or 
leather stretched over a light wooden frame. A seat for the warrior was pro¬ 
vided. From the axle a pole {isd) ran perpendicular to the front of the chariot 
where it was joined Lo a yoke [ytiga) which was secured to the necks of the 
horses, usually numbering two although three or four were common, and 
sometimes'even live. The horses were also tied at the shoulders by means of 
traces. Reins were attached to bits in the horses’ mouths. The chariot consisted 
also of other minor auxilliary parts. The ^itlvasutra of Apastamba (VI, 5) 
gives the following dimensions of the chariot: axle, 104 anguUs (finger-breadths); 

'*A, A. Macdonell and A. B, Keith, Veiic hid(ii of and SuhpeiSi VoL I (Tondonj 1912), 
p. 538. 

nbil, p. 230. 

Zixiuiacra AUindtsches LeheUj p. 153. 

®MacdonelI and Keith, Qp» cit.^ Val. I, p. 23 h 
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pole, 188 angiilis\ ancljyoke^ 86 angidis. The driver of the chariot [sdrathi) 
stood on the right while the warrior [^avyasthd) was positioned on the left, 
either standing or sitting. 

Mention of such words as kiilyd (canal) and khanitrhnd dpah (water obtained 
by digging) in the Rg-Veda (III. 45*3 and VII. 49.2 respectively) suggests 
that some kind of irrigation system which utilized well water was in existence. 
Water used to be rai>sed by a wlaeel to which a strap with a pail attached 
to it was fastened. 


rOST-VEDIC PERIOD 

For eAudence of the engineering and technical skills of ancient Indians 
in the early post-Vedic period we have to depend largely on literary sources. 
We are told of high walls with watch towers, strong ramparts with buttresses, 
and gates. A number of towns and cities, called janapadas, of considerable 
importance had developed before the seventh century b.c* Noteworthy among 
them Avere Ayodhya, Varanasi, Campa, Kampilya, Kausambi, Mathura, 
Mithila, Rajagrha, Roruka, Sagala, Saketa,iSravasti, Ujjayini, and Vai6ali4^^An 
example of a stone wall around a hill fortress before the sixth century b.g. 
has been unearthed at Girivraja near Rajagrha—modern Rajgir. But books 
referring to this earlier period make no mention of stone except for pillars 
or staircases. Only while describing a fairyland is a palace of stone referred 
to* The presumption, therefore, is that the superstructures of buildings during 
this period were all made of wood or brick. Reference may in this connection 
be made to the ruins of some other ancient cities like Taksarila and Sand. 
Taksasila is mentioned as a flourishing city and centre of learning in Buddhist 
literature probably compiled at least in the fourth century b.g. Archaeological 
excavations at the Bhir Mound have revealed several layers, of which the 
latest and uppermost was quite clearly of the late third or early second century 
B.c* There does not appear to exist any direct evidence for dating the lowest 
layers ot the ruins. At any rate, the ruins unearthed in the Bhir Mound bear 
adequate tesUmony to the kind of house-building technique in vogue at the 
time. The buildings 'were of rubble masonry, in which kanjur and limestone, 
finished Avith a coating of mud-plaster, were used^^^ The remains of a fairly 
large house, with a courtyard and pillared hall and flanked by naiTOW, 
blind alleys have also been excavated in the western part of the Bhir Mound. 

City life became more and more organized and by the time of Candra- 
gupta Maurya (r, 324-300 b.g.) it had taken a clear shape. There is evidence 
of the use of wooden piles in preparing the foundations of houses in soft soil 

Indta (Calcutta, 1959), pp. 17-21, 33. 

^^Bixddhisi Rmaitis in India^ ed. A. G. Sen (Indian Council for Cultural Eelations, New Delhi 
1936 ), IX 67 . ' ' 
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during the pre-Maurya period.^" And wood continued to be an iinportanc 
constituent of house-building during the days of Gandragupta. The testimony 
of contemporary Greek historians shows that a wooden pahsadc was erected 
at tliis time for the fortification of Magadha^s capital Pataliputra against 
floods.^^ Other types of fortification were also known 

Artha^dslra affords a glimpse of Indian approach to town planning 
about this lime, Kautilya^s view of an ideal city is moie or less in harmony 
with the description of Pataliputra given by Megastheucs and other Greek 
^vriters. The ArthaMsira devotes one of its chapters (JL 3) to fortifications. 
Elaborate discussion follows in the next chapter about the construction ot 
royal buildings and houses for different categories of citizens. Roads of various 
dimensions are prescribed for different purposes. According to Kautilya;, the 
diirga or fortified city is one of the seven constituent elements of the state. 
The meticulous way in which he deals with the lay-out and organization of 
forts gives the impression that the science of fortified city-building had already 
advanced considerably. 

The celebrated Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien who visited Magadha during 
the reign of Gandragupta II [ c , a.d. 380-413) was struck with wonder at the 
sight of the royal palace of Asoka { c . 269-232 b,g.) as also the houses set up 
by him for dispensing charity and medicine. Fa Flien is on record as having 
noted that the palace of Asoka was not a work of menj but of ^spirits which 
piled up the stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture-work in a way which no human hand of this 
world could accomplish’d® Mention may be made in this connection of the 
ruins of a lumdred-pillared hall discovered by excavations around the site 
of Mauryan edifices. One of the important innovations of Asoka was the substi¬ 
tution of stone for wood and brick. Structures and monuments of various types 
were set up in the country during his ix4gn. The Mauryas introduced rock- 
cut architecture and the piactice of highly polishing the surface of sandstone 
pillars. The high polish, besides lending splendour, also rendered the surface 
water-repellant and resistant to actions of weather,. 

BUDDHIST STOPAS AND VIHARAS 

In the construction of religious edifices like siiipas and cmiya-grhas the 
Buddhists showed their engineering skill. Gonslruclion of stupas and caityas was 

Aickaeology^ 1962-63—n RevieWt ed. A* Gliosh (Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Delhi), p. 47. 

Ancient India Desenhed 6v MegastJmm and drna% trans. J. W. McGrindlc (Calcutta, 1926), 
pp.. 65-66. 

^^Xauiifya^s Art/msasfmj traus. R. Shamasastry (Mysore, 1961) ^ j), 50. 

History and Citlfnre of the Indian Rcoph: The Age ofhnpmkl Unity (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavau> 
Bonibay, 1960), p. 06. 
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an important ns])ect of Bucldhisl religious lilc. The ^vord stupa is cleiivcd Irom 
the root stup^ nicaiiiniJ’ ho ]ieap\ and suggests the mound shape and method of 
construction oi these edifices^ while llic uoid cailyct is dciivedfrom ciii (altar) A® 
Stupas aie pre-Buddhist in origin, being associated with burial mounds. The 
earliest Buddhist siupas were most probably low mounds consisting of layers ol 
pilcd-iip earthen tumulus which ^vere separated from each other by thinner 
layers of stone chips and cloddy clay. The proportions of stupas after construc¬ 
tion were enlarged in some cases^ and a stupa is sometimes seen lo have been 
cnlaiged sevcial times. For this reason^ and because of ^vreckage and decay, it 
is not always possible Lo determine the exact shape and type ol construction 
of the original stupa. The earliest ones Avere built solid without any interior 
structural support or filh Of the earliest dated siupas, tliosc erected by Asoka 
were made of bricks and mud mortar. The Suhga periocl saw some innovations 
in construction like providing a veneer of haramer-drrssccl stones and in plaste¬ 
ring the surface of the dome. Gradually tlie advantage of filling the core with 
rulible or other material was recognized. And the outward tlirust ol the fill 
material on the facing wall was minimized by dividing the inner space into 
compartments in the form ol' boxes or radiating spokes like those of tiie 
wheel of a carl. The stone railings and gates of stupas at Barhut and Sand 
clearly point to the earlier prototypes being made of wood. 

The growth of Buddhism also inspired the establishment ol monastciics 
[vihdras). The earliest monasteides were probably simpk' dwellings made of 
Avood, rubble and mud, or other perishable materials, Tims tJic vihara had 
a humble beginning Avith a building having a scries of cclhlike rooms, .set 
around faring an open space. The early Buddhist cave rnonasienes avcic 
C juadrangular in shape, a typical example of which has been Ibund at Nasik, 
This comprises a hall about 4*2 metre.s square with two cells in each ol' the 
three .sides. The basic pattern for such vihdms must have been CAX)lA^ed l)y the 
second century b.g. as seen from some of the specimens at Ajanta. The vi/idra 
had later a coAXTed mandapa (courtyard) in the centre and with the installation 
of Buddha’s image inside the cell in the back wall it became a caiiya-cnn\- 
lilidra^ serving the purpose of a shrine as well. At Nagarjunakon.da separate 
caiiya halls were provided in the vihdra enclosures. The vihdras gradually became 
larger, some of them being double-storcycd. 

The stupa structure in its more developed fonn included a chcular passage 
and a railing around it with gales {toroid) assccnatSanci (Plate I). Those in the 
South did not have the fora^as but often had cted platforms (dyaka) at the 
cardinal points on which rested a row of tall <^linclrical monolith pillars as 
Ainaravati, etc. The railings of the Amaravati are made 

Bengupta, 'The Motif oti of tEc Viwakamia Temple at EUora’, Mineims and 

Mumhsjf ; Horizons (Agam Kala Prakashan, Delhi> 1980), pp. 
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of marble and the dome also is covered with slabs of the same material. The 
siupay a solid hemispherical dome {ajida), usually was placed on one or tiered 
bases and surmounted by a railed pavilion [hannika]. Later specimens show 
more ornate forms, the base-terraces as also the iimbicllas being multiplied 
as at Nalanda (Bihai), Ratnagiri (Orissa), and other places. The outer surface 
of the basal cylinder [medhi) in southern examples, however, icceivcd cncas™ 
ing slabs sculptured tastefully as at Amaravati (Plate II), Nagarjunakonda, eic. 

Another type of BiiddliisL structure was the caitya-g/ha, a stilpa-cum- 
sanctuary. Initially, llic shlpa was the object oi' worship. Later, an image of 
Buddha was either placed on it as at Ajanta and Elloia (Plate III), or worshipped 
singly as alNagarjimakonda. The caiiya^giha usually had an apsidal ground plan 
with the stupa in the apsidal end and a central nave separated from the side 
aisles hy a row of pillars. Unfortunately no structural caitya-grlia survives^ 
but the rock-cut examples depict them ^vilh gabled wooden roofs, initially 
simple in form, and with wooden pillars arranged with an inward rake to 
counter the outward thrust of the gabled roof. The latest examples at Ellora 
show a logical development into a Iwo-liered roof with tiiisses. 

The design of a rock-cut caitya-grha or vihdra was first planned by an 
architect or master craftsman. In choosing a suitable site he had to take into 
account such factors as the type of rock and whether it was free of faults, the 
existence of a suitable ledge from where the cave excavation could be started, 
and the proximity of spring or river water for drinking and bathing. The 
actual work must Iiave been preceded by a detailed plan. It was necessary 
to know the exact position and size of stone blocks to be left standing which 
would later be carved into the desired shapes. Tor this precise measurements 
Wjsre necessary. Sketch-books containing patterns of the decorative stone carv¬ 
ings were no doubt essential. Some examples of unfinished caves show that 
the procedure was to excavate them from the ceiling downwards, thereby 
minimizing the need for scaffolding. As the rough cutting was being* done 
inside the cave, simultaneously the decorative finish of the cave face would 
be in progress. This is borne out by some examples of caves which were 
abandoned before final excavation of the interior, although the face had been 
completed. Scaffolding was used for carving the capitals on the pillars. 

Buddliist temples followed the contemporary architectural styles, as did 
the Jaina and Brahmanical. There are a few very early Buddhist temples 
still standing from which one can get an idea of the type of construction 
employed in the superstructure. Wood was no doubt employed to a great 
extent. The earliest Buddhist temple standing, temple No. 17 at SM.ci, is 
made of stone. Among the marvels of Buddhist architecture is the tower of 
the temple at Saxmath which with its seven clearly marked receding storeys 
rose to a height of 334 m. The pyramidal structure is decorated by mounting 
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a liiiuiaturf^ shlpa and haimikd pinnacle. Similarly imposing is the shrine at 
Badli Chiya with its 55-nietrc temple spire. Superseding the architectui al 
magnificence of botJi Sainalh and Bodh Gaya stand the remains of Nalanda, 
one of the gieatcst scats of learning in ancient India. The lay-out of the campus 
v/itli its 3?)-4-nietre high stupa and the colleges and dormitories must have 
called for elaboiatc aixhilcctural designing and engineering technique. There 
is tvidence of the use of both brick and timber in construction, 

TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

The Giqila period (r. a.d. 300-600) saw the beginnings of systematic 
const! action on the basis of structural principles in temple arcliitecturc. The 
basic elements arc a square sanctum {garbhagrha) for the image^ a small pillared 
portico [mukhamandapa)^ and sometimes a covered circumambidatoiy passage 
{piadaksinapatha) around the sanctum. The characteristic of the early temples 
is a flat roof as found at Sahei {Plate IV), Tigawa, and Eran (ail in Madhya 
Pradesh); later temples such as are seen al Deogarh (Madhya Pradesh) and 
Bhitargaon (Xjtlav Pradesh) show a rudimentary spire {iikhara)» There was a 
tendency during this period in stone construction to use stones larger than what 
the size of the building warranted. This was because the relationship between 
the strength and stability of construction and the economy of materials was yet 
to be understood. The stones were usually well cut and finely dressed, but 
no mortar was used. The stone was usually prepared at the site of the quarry. 
After the initial block of stone had been removed from the living rock, it 
was sectioned by making a groove along the desired division and then sin¬ 
king holes into this groove at intervals. Wooden wedges were then pounded 
into these holes. On being wetted, the wood expanded, thus breaking the 
stone along the line of the groove^ The blocks were faced first with a large 
iron chisel and then with a small one. Fragments of carvings found at some 
quarries suggest that the sculpturing of the stones was also usually done at 
the quairy site, although sometimes this was done after the stone had been 
set in its place on the temple itself. All of this entailed accurate measure- 
ments* Models to scale were perhaps sometimes employed. 

From about the fifth century A.n. brick-built religious structures, both 
Buddhist and Brahmanical, gradually became common m the alluvial plains. 
These include Buddhist caitya halls, monasteries, and stupas as well as 
Brahmanical temples. Bricks were easy to procure in the plains, whereas stone 
was not always readily available. And bricks also afforded the advantage 
of convenient handling and flexibility in constx'uction technique because of 
their small size, One difficulty encountered in the use of bricks was the 
bridging of spaces as in the case of doorwaysj^ windows, and other openings. 
The craftsmen attempted to overcome this problern by using exceptionally 
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large brickSj some early examples being more than 50 cm, long, But even 
this was not always sufficient to surmount the difficulty, and so lintels of wood 
were resorted to. Stone lintels were subsequently found to be preferable to 
wooden ones. At one period brick structures with stone dressings became a 
rather common type of construction. Another method of spanning a gap was 
to oversail the courses of brick until they met. The vaulted roofs of caiiyas 
were constructed in this manner, a thick coating of plaster being applied 
over the surface to create the curvilinear shape of a vault. But the next logical 
step—-to develop the arch in which the bricks act as supports to one another— 
did not take place until after the advent of the Muslims. There occur a few 
examples of experiments in this direction, the most notable being the entrance 
to the shrine at Bodli Gaya, although it is possible that this arch was cons¬ 
tructed as part of a later restoration. 

The post“Gupia period witnessed brisk building activity with experiments 
in various temple forms. Interesting results of such experimentations are seen 
at the principal centres at Aihole, Badami, Mahakuteswar, Pattadakal (all in 
Bijapur district), and Alampur (Mahbubnagar district). At Aihole the LM-Khan 
Visnu temple (sixth century), Meguti Jaiiia temple (seventh century), and 
Kontgudi Siva temple (seventh century) typify the nandapa style with the 
shrine against the back wall of the pillared hall called ma^dapa\ its sloping roof 
in three tiers has a sikhara in the centre and is supported by pillars of receding 
heights. The Durga temple (eighth century), though its roof is constructed on 
the same principle, has an apsidal plan in imitation of the Buddhist 
caitya~grha. Similar structures are also to be found at Chejarla (Guntur distiict) 
and Ter (Osmanabad district). Subsequent development is observed in the 
later examples in which components of the sanctum have a northern fikharay 
a pillared hall carrying a flat roof, and a porch. This is exemplified by the 
Huccimalligudi temple and others, sometimes with a little adjustment of 
the Sikhara in both plan and design. Such specimens are found at Alampur 
(eighth century), Pattadakal (eighth centuiy), Osian (Jodhpur district, ninth 
century), Roda (Sabar Kanta district, ninth century) (Plate V), Jageswar 
(Almora district, ninlh«teiith century), etc. The South Indian temples of 
the mmdna (lit, well-proportioned) type with a pyramidal Sikhara made 
their earliest appcai'ance at Badami in the simple form of the temple known 
as MalegJtri-Sivalaya (garland maker’s temple). Later variants and developed 
forms of vimdna with Saids (miniature oblong shrine with barreLvault roof], 
kania-kutas (miniature square shrine at the corner of the roof), and ?tdsikds 
(arched opening above the superstructure wall, projecting from the facade) 
are seen on the Virupak§a temple (eighth century) at Pattadakal, Shore 
temple (eighth century) at Mahabalipuram (Plate VI), Kailasanatha temple 
(eighth century) at Kanchipuram, Byhadi^vara temple (tenth century) at 
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rope pulleys on sea (Folding. Ramps of timber or sand were built on which to 
haul up exceptionally large stone slabs. 

The Jaina temples did not have any distinct foim of architecture. In later 
days the Jains built up a large number of temples in a rathci unplanned manner 
at the sacred hills like Girnar (Junagarh district) and Satruhjaya (Bhavnagar 
district). Nonetheless^ the Dilwara temple at Mount Abu and the temple 
of Ncminatha do evoke appi cciation^ the former especially for its intricately 
carved sculptures. 

Tlie later temples of Bengal are characterized by a simple curved roof, 
imitating the bamboo-and-thatch constructions of the region. The Vishnupur 
(Bankura district) temples belong to this type. Tlicre are still other popular 
types of miniature shrines grouped in tiers to form five- or nine-spired [panca- 
or nam-ratna) shrines. 


ROCK-cur' ARCHITECTURE 

The rock-cut temples, both cut in and out of the rock, mostly followed 
the coutcmpoi’ary architectural styles. The earliest group of such temples 
excavated by A^oka in the Barabar and Nagarjimi hills (Gaya district), 
depicts the basic forms of rock-cut architecture. Subsequent rock-cut shrines, 
especially those of the Buddhists in western India at Bhaja Kondhane, Pitah 
khora, Ajanta, Junar Karle, and Junagarh, were fashioned in imitation of 
the earlier wooden constructions. Among the monasteries, the two double¬ 
storeyed ones at Ellora are the largest. Brahinariical caves are at their best 
at Badaini, Ellora, Eieplianta, and Mahabalipuram with a profusion of 
beautifully carved-out sculptures. At Mahabalipuram huge granite boulders 
have been chiselled to various shapes (Plate X). 

The Kailasa temple at Ellora (r. a.d. 800) stands unparalleled as a 
monument to the artistry and craftsmanship of Indian rock-cut architecture. 
Brown describes it as hhe most stupendous single work of art executed in 
India’ temple of Kailasa was executed by cutting away more than 
fifty million tonnes of rock from the sloping hill by means of hammer 
and chisel, a process which took some 100 years. The first step was to cut 
three trenches at right angles into the hill, thereby isolating a massive block 
of stone over 60 m. long, 30 m, wide, and 30 m, high. Next, this block was 
carved from the top downwards and hollowed out into the form of the temple 
with its intricate carvings. In order to highlight the fjhape of the temple against 
the grey stone of the mountain surrounding it, the entire edifice was,coated 
with a white gesso, imparling to it a brilliant sheen. 

Tbe Jains too carved out retreats in the hills of Udayagiri and Khaiidagiri 

nF( 5 !i’cy md Hindu (Bombay, 1942), p. 90v 
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near Bhuvaiieswar in the fust centiuy b.g. and shrines later at Ellora, Badami, 
and clscwhcie. 

INDO-ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 

The Muslims brought with them new building traditions and forms of 
expression* The flat lintels or corbelled ceilings were replaced by arches or 
vaults and pyramidal roofs or spires by domes. Sun-shade or chajja fixed 
into and projecting fioni the wall^ kiosks on the roof^ tall towers, and half- 
domed portals are some of the distinctive features of architecture which came 
into vogue with the Muslims in India. Introduction of the new style was not, 
howcvei, universal. Muslim architecture with the associated technique and 
skill floiuished while mingling with the pievailing Hindu style which, again, 
varied from region to region. 

In Delhi itself one can see the development of different forms under the 
five diffeient Muslim dynasties until the Moguls assumed power. The Mamluks 
or the Slaves (1206-90) liad to their credit the Qiiwwatfl-Islam mosque, the 
imposing Qiitb Minar, and the first monumental tomb in India, Sultan 
Ghuri’s tomb. But it is only during the time of the KhaljLs (1290-1321) 
that Indo-Islamic architectural traits, obviously of Seljukian flavour, like 
the low dome, red sandstone facing with white marble bands, and ‘spearliead*^ 
fringe on the underside of the true arch are noticed in the Alai Darwaza in 
the Qutb complex and Jama ‘at-Khana Masjid which influenced later cons¬ 
tructions. Thus in spite of the plain and austere surface of grey stone intro¬ 
duced by the Tughluq rulers (1320-1413), Ghiyas-iid-din’s tomb (Plate XI) 
still retained the red sandstone and marble facing, though vaults over large 
halls, battered walls, conical domes, etc. mark further innovations. Again, 
the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani with an octagonal chamber covered 
by a dome and enclosed by a verandah, each side of which is pierced by three 
arches, later influenced the tombs of Mu’iz-ud-din Mubarak Shah and 
Muhammad Shah of the Sayyids (1414-51) and that of Sikandar Lodi. The 
Lodls (1451-1526) in their turn introduced in the two mosques of Bara Gumbad 
and Moth-ki-masjid new features in dividing the prayer chamber into fi.ve 
bays surmounted by three domes resting on corbelled pendentives and the 
terminal bays being roofed by low vaults. These features, along with a wall- 
mosque in a garden enclosure as in Sikandar Lodfs tomb, were further 
developed in the Mogul period. 

The contemporary architectural styles of the Delhi Sultanate were broadly 
followed in their provincial kingdoms of Gujarat, Bengal, Maiwa, Jaunpur, 
Deccan, Khandesh, and Kashmir. The Gujarat style emerged as the richest 
and probably the most prolific, the Deccan style being rexnai'kable for its 
bold conception and variety of forms. If the Jami''Masjid at Cambay (1325) 
represents the earlier work, the Jami'Masjid (1423) at Ahmedabad (Plate XU) 
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with prominent minarets denotes ils transitional period. One can see the 
flowering of this style in such examples as the mosques of Muhafiz Khan 
(1492), Rani Sipri (1519), and Sidi Said’ (1572), all famous for beautiful 
workmanship. In the Deccan, the Jami^Masjid (1362) at Gulbarga is unique 
in having a roofed courtyard. The college building of Khwaja Mahmud 
Gawan (1422) at Bidar with its tall bulbous domes, glazed tiles on the wails, 
etc. is almost entirely Persian in conception, and the royal tombs there with 
stilted domes are noteworthy. In Bijapur the bulbous dome with the drum 
concealed behind a row of petals, fourteentred arches with low piea^s, and 
slender minarets adorn Ibrahim-Rouza (Plate XIII), Mihtar Mahal, etc. 
But by for the magriim opus is the tomb of Muhammad ’Adil Shah (i627-57) 
known as Gol-Gumbad, having the largest dome cubicle in the world and 
famous for its acoustic property. 

The form of the Lodi octagonal pattern was further improved upon and 
developed in Slier Shah’s tomb (c. 1540) at Sasaram having pillared domes 
and matching pillared kiosks on the terraces. It rises with a thirty-two sided 
base for the crowning dome. The QiPa-i-Kuhna Masjid inside the Purana- 
QiPa at Delhi anticipated the early Mogul mosques and, unlike the plain 
tombs, was decorated with coloured maible and ornamental designs. 

The contribution of the Mogtils of Tiniiuid traditions in the history of 
IndO“Islamic architecture remains unparalleled. Encased with red sandstone 
or marble, their buildings arc remarkable in conception, beauty, and symmetry. 
Their earlier construction, the Jamali-Kamali-Masjid, is traditional in concept. 
Humayiiu’s tomb, set in a garden enclosure, has Persian elements like 
arched alcoves, corridors, and the high double dome. Akbar’s buildings at 
Fatchpur Sikri like the Jami^Masjid with the majestic Buland Darwaza (Plate 
XIV), the unique Diwan-i-Khas, and the exqusitely carved houses of Turkish 
Sultana and Birbal are the results of a happy blending of indigenous and 
Islamic modes. At Agra the imposing gateway to Akbar’s tomb (Plato XV), 
profusely decorated with inlay vwrlis as also seen in the finely carved marble 
tomb of I*timad-ud“daulah having four comer minarets, set a new trend 
which considerably influenced the technique employed in consti'ucting the 
Taj Mahal (Plate XVI). Shah Jahan’s buildings are noted for their foliated 
arch; dome, bulbous in outline and constricted at the neck—a typical Tim- 
arid feature; and greater use of marble. The Moti-Masjid itx the Agm Fort;' 
the incomparable and unique Taj Mahal with its garden; the largest mosque 
in India, the JamPMasjid of Delhi; and the Red Fort in Delhi-^all testily to 
his creative zeal and passion for building edifices. The decline is indicated in 
the Bibi-k5*-Maqbara, a replica of the Taj Mahal at Aurangabad, while the 
tomb of Safdar-Jang marks the last phase of Mogul architecture of the pattern 
set by Humayun’s tomb. 
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OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 


I F one looks at the map of the ancient woild one cannot but be impressed 
by ilie gco£>Taphically cential position ol India. The country is situated 
between the cailicst liver \'allcy civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia on 
the and China on the east. Bounded on the south, south-east, and south¬ 
west by a vast ocean and the seas and on the noith, north-west, and noith-casl 
by massive mountain rang'es marked by some of the highest peaks of the 
woild, India enjoyed a degree of protection and isolation unique in the world. 
Yet its mountain passes, breaking through the great barrier at a number ol 
places, paiticularly on the north-wTstern frontier, piovidccl a natural access 
to Afghanistan, Iian, the Pamir, and Central Asia and from I here either to 
West Asia and the Mediterranean world or to Turkislan and China. Sevcial 
moLinlain tiacks whicli could be negotiated either on foot or on yaks and 
other beasts of buidcn were the only means available for commercial, cultural, 
and scientific communication with the tableland of Tibet. The more foi mid- 
able mountain barrier on tlic north-east, while effectively discouraging easy 
movement of peoples, ideas, and goods, could not completely exclude gome 
form of contact between India and China. 

From very caily times India was aware of these geo-economic features 
which tended, on the one hand, to isolate the country and encourage its own 
cultural pattern and, on the other, to provide a strong motivation to break 
this isolation through trade and other international exchanges^ The awareness 
of these geo-economic features along with their advantages and disadvantages 
is reflected in a number of passages of the Rg-Veda^ Athmva-Veda^ Buddhist 
Jdiakas^ and Aithaidstra of Kautilya/'^ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Indians commercial and cultural 
contacts with Central Asia, West Asia, and Egypt should extend to prehis¬ 
toric limes, Badakhshan^s lapis lazuli and Central Asian jade found their way 

^S. N. ^Ti*ade Routes and the Transmission of Scientific Ideas between India and Clcntrul 
Asia", paper read at Indo-Soviet Seminar in Bombay in November 1981 under the auspices of the 
Indian National Science Academy, 

V., X, 144; and ^4. T., XII, 1, 11 mention geographical features. About the skill and daring 
of Indian met'chantmen, vlck R. T,, T 25, 7; 56.2; 97.7; 116.8; Vll. 88.3. For periodical commercial 
voyages to Baveru or Babylon, see Bavem pataka (E. B, Gowell, The pataka, Vol, III, Lu^ac and Co, 
Ltd,, London, 1957, p. 83), See also R. Mookerjeei Indmi Shipping (Longmans, Green and Clo.. 
1912), pp. Kautilya lays emphasis on geo-politic& and geo-economics by using such expressions 
as mkrumHi-^k^Hra* 
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to Indus cities in tlie same "way as they did to Sumer and othci ancient centics 
in the Icrlilc crescent, in liistoric timeSj tlm yVchacrneniaii (MJijinc and the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingxloms provided an efiectue bridge between India and 
the MccUtciranean world. ‘In the sixth centuiy b.o.’, wiite^, Be\an, -the 
Semitic and other kingdoms of Ncaiei Asia disappcaicd bciorc a \ast Aivan 
Empire, the Persian, ^vhich touched Greece at one extremity and India at 
the other.’ iributes from Ionia and the frontier hills of India found their 
way into the same imperial treasure-houses at Eebatana or Susa. Gontiu- 
gents from the Greek cities of Asia Minor served iu the same armies \v^ith 
levies fiom the banks of the Indus. From the Persian the name Incloi, Indians, 
now passed into Greek speech. Allusions to India liegiu to appear in Greek 
literature.^ By the beginning of the Ghiistian era Ptolemaic Egypt and Rome's 
easleim empire had established thriving commercial relations with India. 
The Tndo-Roman trade was specially stimulated by the discovery of a new 
method of navigating the high seas with the help of the monsoon winch The 
Sino«Indian inleicourse partly depended on trade along the silk roads through 
the heartland of Central Asia with branch routes passing through India, but 
developed more significantly as a result of the spread of J3Lidcllnsm to Cliina. 

TRADE ROUTES 

Before we deal with the tra\^el of scientific ideas following the establishment 
of commercial and cultural relations, it would be worlhwhile considering the 
development of trade loutes by land and sea. 

Ove)land Routes: A national highway .spaiiiiing the wliole of northern 
India from Manipur in the north-east to Puskalavati or Purusapura near 
Peshawar (now in Pakistan) had probably existed from the beginning of 
histoiical limes. This highway, then generally known as the uttarapatha^ and 
designated NId-1, pas.sed through Mahasthana, Ganqla, Pundravardhana, 
Bliukii, Vai^iali, Kusinagara, Kapilavastu, i^iavastT, Ahiksetra, Indraprastim, 
Taksasila, and Puskalavati.'^ One link road to this national highway connected 
Gauda, Taniralipta, and Patna, The NH-1 was further reinfoicecl by an 
almost parallel highway, NH-IA, which passed through Gaya, KaS^Prayaga, 
Kanauj, Sahkasya, Soron, and Indraprastha. From Indraprastha a branch 
road dived towards Bolau pass coxineoimg Agroha, Sirsa, and Mulastliana 
(Multan) and another highway took a turn towards the south passing 
Uirough Mathura, Ujjayini (Ozen of the Greeks), Minnagara, and Broach 
(Barygaza) on the Arabian Sea. Thus were TaksaSla and Piirusapura on 

3E, R, Bevau, 'India in Eaily Greek and Latin Litoraimo', The Omhndge Ilhtmy ^ YoU I 
(ji'econd Indian reprint, pp. 351-55. 

^’^Prakask Qhand Prasad, foreign Tfade md (Jmnmme h Andmi Indm (Abhiiia\^ PukUcations, 
New Delhi, 1977), p, 108. 
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cither side of the Indus linked with Tamralipta commanding the maritime 
trade of the Bay of Bengal, with Barbaricon (modern Karachi) at the 
mouth of the Inclus^ and with hlirmagara and Broach, important trading 
posts on the Arabian Sea in the ancient world. 

It is obvious that Taksasila, by virtue of her strategic geographical position 
as well as her status as the capital city of Gandhara, played a leading part 
in the inland and foreign trade of ancient India, It was not only the terminus 
of se\-eral major inland trading routes, but the starting point of all great 
routes seeking to connect India with the outside world beyond the mountains. 
Thus one route went towards the north through Srinagar in the Kashmir 
valley, to Gilgit, Yarkand, Kashgarh, and other parts of eastei-n and western 
Tuxkistan. The most important western route passed through PuskalaveilT, 
Purusapura and Kapisa to Bactria. This route rose to great importance during 
the Achacmcnian period when the Punjab was one of its satraps and again 
during the Scleucid period when it served as the royal liighway to West 
Asia. 

Situated at the entrance of the all-weather Khyber pass, Purusapura 
was indeed the gatetvay to India. Kapisa has been identified with modern 
Begrani at the junction of Panjahir and Giiorband. According to Fouchcr, 
the oldest and the most frequented route from Kapisa to Bactria ran through 
Bamyan and a number of passes such as Robat, Dandan, Shikan, and Kara- 
kotal and then followed the river Dana Yousouf to reach Bactria through 
Mazar-i-Sarif.s Hiuen Tsang, after reaching Bactria from Samarkand, followed 
this route through Bamyan and KapiSa and descended to Purusapura (in 
Gandhara) through the Khyber pass. 

Around the second century b.c. Bactria developed into an international 
trading centre and, more particularly, into a clearing mart for Indian goods. 
It was the natural converguig point of several routes, namely, the Babylon- 
Bactria and Susa-Herat-Bactria international highways from the west, the 
Tashkent-&amarkand“Bactria highway from the Oxus valley on the north, 
and a number of routes from Kashgarh on the west. The western route from 
Bactria first dived south-west towards Herat (also known as Alexandreia 
Ai-eion), struck north towards /kntioklicia Margiana (modem Merv in 
Turkmenistan in the U.S.S.R.) and then followed a more or less westerly 
course through Hyrkania (modern Gurgan in North Iran), Hekatompylos 
(the old Parthian capital), the Caspian Gates (a narrow pass in the Elburz 
mountains), and E^batana (modern Hamadan). From Ecbatana one 

can easily reami Seleucia-Gtesiphon on the Tigris, below modern Bagdad. 
Zeugma, a Greek city on the right bank of the Euphrates, lies about 555 miles 

Moks on tho Anoi^nl Geogtaphy of Gandhara (tmns. Hargreaves); 3 ee ako ^La Vietlk 
Rank de VInde de Molros A Tmila {Mem. do la Delag^ Archeol. Franc, en A/ganiskn^ Paris, IMMI)* 
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north-west ol Seleucia-Gtesiphon j from Zeugma one can proceed to c\ al 
Mediterranean ports such as Antioch, Tyre, and Sidon. 

Tn prehistoric times Iran and India were connected by other inteinatioiial 
highways linking Quetta with either Ecbatana or Susa. The former route 
originating at Qiietta ran through Kandahar (Alexandropolis), Phra (modern 
Farah in Afghanistan), Herat, Nishapur, Subzawar, Qtmi, and Ecbatana. 
The latter, pursuing a southern and central route, passed (after Kandahai 
and Phra) through Helmand, Tell-i-Blis, Kirman, and Persepolis (the spring 
capital of the Achaemenian empire) and ended at Susa. 

Starting from Bactria, there were two routes going to the Oxus valley— 
one towards the Caspian Sea and the other towards Tashkent via Samaikand. 
The former, sometimes known as the Caspian highway, has been mentioned 
by Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient geogIaphel^s. Tliis route found favour 
with the Indian traders desiring to send their merchandise to the Black Sea 
ports. According to Strabo, The river Oxus is so easily navigable that Indian 
merchandise... is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian sea and then on the 
rivers to the successive regions beyond as far as Pontus’.® The route to Tashkent 
going farther north-east to Turfan passed through Samarkand or Marachanda 
where Alexander suffci'ed a military disaster. Alexander nevertheless marched 
up to Khojend, then known as Alexandria Eschate (the faithest). About 150 
miles north-west of Khojend lies modern Tashkent, capital of Uzbekistan 
(U^S.S.R.) and famous for its stone tower. There was at one time a contro- 
vci’sy about the association of this historic stone tower with Tashkent or 
Tashkurghan near the Pamirs (also famous for a stone towei*) which has been 
settled in favour of the former on the basis of Ptolemy’s description and 
latitudes. From Tashkent the route runs through the northern parts of the 
great Tien Shan mountain range, connecting cities like Kttlja, Uranchi, and 
Turfan. 

Like Bactria and Samarkand, the city of Kashgarh farther west is another 
important trading post which rose to prominence along with the develop¬ 
ment of silk route and silk trade in general. This city lies on the western fringe 
of the great Taklamakan desert in between the Tien Shan range on the north 
and the Kundun mountain range on the south. The desert, also known as 
the Tarim basin, is a trough-like oval, the outer periphery of which is stringed 
by a series of oases. Accordingly, two routes emerged from Kashgarh—one 
going through the southern periphery of the desert on the northexm foot-hills 
of the Kundun, and the other foll^ing the northern periphery south of ihc 
Tien Shan. The soutliern route emWaced such important places as Yarkand, 
Karghalik, Kcriya, Niya^ Endere, Gharchan^ Clxarkhlik, and Miran, skirted 
the salty Lop-xior marsh, and proceeded to Ttmg-huang and An-hsi, The 

‘Prasad, op. cit., p. 145, q|;uoted from Stritbo, II. 1,15; 3£l. 73, 
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nortluMii roulc fioni Kashgarli passed tlirough lJcli'’'J\iidaii, AksUj Kudirij 
and Koila; liuni Koila on(‘ route turned south-east to pass through Kunik 
Darya, Lou-huL and otlicr jdaccs ternunaling at Tuiig-huang, and another 
route turned north-east to encompass Karasbahr and lurfan and made a 
great arch tlirough Harni, finally ending- at An-lisi, Turf an was an important 
junction wheie the Tashkcnt-Kulja-Urunchi route met the Aksu-Kucha- 
Karasliahr road. In his ibnvard journey to India Hiuen Tsang followed 
the Hami-Tiufaii-Tashkent-Samarkcmd road and descended from tlu‘ Oxus 
valley to Bacliia to make his way to India through Bamyan, Kapisa, and 
Purusapunu 

fCashgarh can also he reached from Bactria by a luuLc going south of 
the Pamirs. This loute leads to Badakhshan up the open valley of Wakhan, 
then to Sariqol south of the peak Muz: Tagli Ata, to tlic capital city of 
Tashktirghan, finally sloping down the barren hills to the oases of Kaslrgarli 
and Yarkand. This route was negotiated by Hiuen Tsang in a,d. 644 on 
his ixturn journey to China and by Marco Polo on his famous journey to 
Cathay in a.d. 1273. The Badakhshan-Waklian-Sariqol road could also be 
approached from the Kashmir valley through Gilgit, Darkot, and Baroghil 
passc-s, meeting the main road at Sarhad. 

The routes through the Tarim basin which csiablislied a direct link between 
China and India and West Asia through western Turkistan played an important 
role in the Chinese silk trade as well as in the transmission of many scientific 
and technological ideas in the ancient and medieval times. The opening 
of these overland silk roads was due to the elForts of the enterprising Chinese 
diplomat Chang Ghhien whom Necdliam has called a 'Scric Livingsloric’d 
Alexander in his effort to penetrate into Central Asia could never get beyond 
Samarkand or Khojend as already noted. The Bactrian kings, notably 
Euthydemus, tried to achieve this feat by a road north of the Tien Shan, 
but without success. In the second century b.g., due to the forward diplomatic 
and military policy pursued by Emperor Wu Ti, Chang Ghhien was able 
to strike this route through the Tarim basin and reach Sogdiana and Bactria. 
He could not follow a northeily course beyond the Tien Shan Ijccause of 
the hostilities with the Huns. These diiilomatic-cum-geograpliicai explora¬ 
tions proved of inestimable value itx the exchange of cultural and scientific 
ideas, because the Tarim basin itself developed as a meeting-ground of people 
from many countries. 

Sm Routes: Archaeological finds from Ur, Harappa, and Mohcnjo-claro 
already pushed back the antiquity of India’s relations with West Asia to 
th<^ third niiUennium b.g., when ancient Indus cities were without doubt 
in regular and intimate contact with Sumerian cities in Iraq. That a good 

’J. Needham, Bsmc.e mid Cimlimtion in China^ Vol. I (1961)^ p. 176. 
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part of tliis commercial relationship was established through maiitime activity 
along the Persian Gull is attested by an extensive literature dug up in the 
cities of Mesopotamia. This literature describes regular trading voyages 
down the Persian Gull from Ur, Larsa, Lagasli, and Nippur to the trading 
posts of (he kingdoms of Dilmim, Makan, and Meluliha.® Meluhha was long 
suspected to be a city in the Indus valley (Mohcnjo^laro ?). That the suspi¬ 
cion was not without foundation has been px^oved by recent archaeological 
excavations carried out in the island of Bahrain by the Danish Prehistoiic 
Museum of Aarhus.^ Bahrain now appears to be identified with the legendary 
Dilrnun of cuneiform records, which served as a great intermediate emporium 
in the trade between Sumer and the Indus valley. Excavations at Ras al-qala 
and several other sites in the coastal line of Trucial Oman have revealed 
pre«Gliristian trading posis engaged In a lucrative trade between India and 
West Asia. 

Coming to historical Limes, wc hear of a geographical expedition headed 
by the Greek mercenary Skylax of Karnyanda who, under the orders of the 
Persian emperor Darius, navigated down the Indus, explored its source, 
and found a way to the Red Sea by following the coast of Arabia, In 
the second century b.g,, in the time of the Ptolemies, another Greek 
geographer, Eudoxus of Cyziciis^ attempted a long-distance voyage from 
Egypt to India. Interestingly enough, this Eudoxus, who is mentioned by 
Strabo, conceived of the idea of going round the continent of Africa with a 
view to reaching India from Europe. The Ptolemies who encouraged the 
navigational efforts of Eudoxus had long-term plans for the development of 
a large number of Red Sea ports to facilitate navigation in this part and ulti*- 
mately in the wider Indian Ocean. Thus Ptolemy Philadelphtis (285-246 b-G.) 
caused a large port to be built at Arsinoc (modern Suez) and later on at other 
places like Berenice and Myos Hormos. Both Berenice and Myos Hormos 
were connected to Goptos (Kcft) on the Nile by caravan routes over the desert, 
These ports helped the Egyptian, Greek, and later Roman sea-faring merchants 
to trade with Adulis and other ports on the African coast and with Muza, 
Ocelis, Arabia Eudaemon (modern Aden), Gane, and Moscha, all on the 
Arabian coasts. All these ports ware famous for Indian goods which used to 
be shipped there regularly by Indian and Arabian traders despite Afro- 
Arabian trade monopolies built up from very ancient times. These monopolies 
were held by the Somalians with their capital at Auxum and port at Adulis, 
the Sabaeaits with their capital at Mahib, and the Nabataeans with their 

Ac 

®A, Lt Opentieim, ^TEe SeaTndng Merchants Jotirmi of Omhiai LKXiV 

(19S4). 

®S, N. Sen, ^Tmnsmission of Scientific Ideas between and Poreign Oloufttdes m Audeor 
and Medieval Tidies’, BuHdm of th ffathnul XnslUnU of of Indm^, No. 21 (!962)j p, IL 
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capital at Petra. These Sabaean and Nabataean traders were possibly involved 
in the transmission of Semitic scripts, the development of the Brahmi, and 
the spread of the Indian decimal place-value notation in different historical 
periods. 

Towards the end of the fiist century b.g. Rome’s eastern trade received 
a new impetus from die vigorous policies pursued by Augustus. About this 
time the Sabaeans were subdued^ the Nabataean piracy in the Red Sea was 
contained^ and the Ethiopian trade was cu( to size. The result of all this was 
the sudden increase in Egyptian shipping in the Red Sea-Indian Ocean 
area, about 125 ships making regular annual voyages to Indian ports. But 
the most important contributory factor in this increased shipping was the 
discovery of the secret of navigation of the high seas with the help of 
the monsoon wind. The discovery detailed in the Periplus is generally asso¬ 
ciated with the name of a Greek mariner, Hippalos, but it was possibly the 
discovery of a secret already held by the Afro-Arabian sailors. The discovery 
was that if the sailors could leave Bab-al-Mandab in the month of July, they 
could throw the ship’s head off the wind with a constant puli on the rudder 
sail along the arc of a circle, and reach the Malabar coast in India in forty 
days.^^ This shortening of the route to India led to an enormous increase in 
Rome’s Indian trade, as corroborated by the discovery of hoards of Roman 
coins in gold and silver in many places of the Coimbatore district (Pollachi, 
Vellalur, Karur).^^ 

AR'riOLES OF TRADE 

The Periplus is not only an important document for the navigation of the 
Indian Ocean around the first centmy b,c., it also provides valuable infoj'- 
mation about the many commercial products of vegetable and mineral origin 
which then entered into this east-west trade. Warmington analysed Periplus\^ 
descriptions of a large number of these products of Avhich special mention may 
be made of the following 2’^ 

(i) Pepper (Tamil pippali)^ specially the black variety, P. nigrum, formed 
the most important article of export from the Malabar and Travancorc coasts. 
Pepper was valued largely for its medicinal properties—remedy for agues 
and fevers—and was frequently described by leading Roman authorities like 
Pliny, Cdsus, Galen, and Scribonius. It is no wonder that Alaric demanded 
3^000 pounds of pcjjper from Rome (a.d. 408) as one of liis terms. 

(ii) Ginger, gingiber or zinziber (Sanskrit ^rngamra^ Tamil imkim), another 

iaj, W. McGdadie, The Qommem and Mavigatkn of the Erythraean Sea^ irans. (Thacker, Spink & 

Oo*, Calcutta, 1879). Sea aho W. fl. Schoff, 7h& EBriplws of the Erythraean Sea. trans. fConcrmanis 
Oteen, Mew York). 

^^Sewell, 'RotitJtii Goiai^ Fouad ia India*, fmnM tf the Royal Asiatic Sock^ (1904). 

H. Warmington, The Commerce between the Romm Evipire and India (Cambridge, 1928). 
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vegetable pioduct with many medicinal properties (mainly in helping diges¬ 
tive action)j is meiiLioned in Dioscorides, Gelsus, Pliny, and Scribonius. 

(iii) Gaidamoms, Elettaiia caidamomum, which yields amomum and caid- 
amonium, was chiefly used for purposes of medicines and perfumes. It giew in, 
and was exported from, Travancore, Malabar, Madura, Tinnivelly, and 
DindiguL 

(iv) Cinnamon was exported from India and China. The Arabian and 
Axumitc traders kept it as a closely guarded secret* The Chinese cinnamon 
first travelled to India via Yunnan and Burma and possibly also through 
Tibet and Sikkim and then used to be exported from ports like Tamraiipta, 
Muzii is, and Nelcynda. 

(v) Oil of spikenai'd, Nandostachys jatamansi (Sanskrit nalada)^ extracted from 
a perennial liimalayan plant, was exported from Barbaricon, Barygaza, and 
the Malabar coast, 

(vi) The root of Gostus, Saitssurea^ Lappa (Sanskrit kmthd)^ grown in 
Kashmir and in the basins of the Ghenub and the Jhelum was an aromatic 
plant with medicinal properties. 

(vii) Gum-resins (two varieties of Boswellia thurifei glabia and the 

sorrata) were indigenous to Central India and tJ?c Coromandel coast. TJiese 
were mentioned by Dioscorides, paiTicularly as a remedy for tooth-ache. 

(viii) Indigo, Indigofera tinctoria^ was famous as a dyeing agent. It was 
grown in many places in India, used in ancient Egypt, and exported from 
Baibaiicon. 

(ix) Sugar (Sanskrit latkara^ Prakrit hkkhari^ Greek {xiaKhapod) was used 
as a medicine and mentioned by Dioscorides and Theophrastus. 

(x) Various ornamental and fragi-ant woods, c,g. ebony, teak, and sandal 
wood, were grown in the forest areas of Mysore, Kashmir, and other places. 

(xi) Copper from Kulla, Garlwal, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan was exported 
from Barygaza. 

(xii) Iron and steel were important items of export from India. The use 
of Indian steel for making the finest sword was known fx^om the time of Gtesias; 
Pliny’s ^scres^ soxnetimes intexpreted to mean '^China'', has also been inter-’ 
preted as meaxxing the '^cheras’ of the Malabar coast. The Greeks Icnew ol 
Indian steel coming from Ariace (Gujarat) and had a special treatise on the 
tempering of Indian steel. Indian steel used to be imported into the Roman 
empire for making fancy epdery and armour, particularly at Damascus and 
Irenopolis. 

(xiii) Precious stones like diamond, quartz, opal, and pure crystallized 
silica formed important items of trade 5 tlie Indian skill of staining rock-crystals 
so as to produce the colour of precious stones was internationally known and 
mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, and Martial. 
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Indicin names ior a large number of commodities wliicli proniinendy 
featured in this kind ol Uade naturally passed iulo die literature of West Asia 
and wcic also embodied in tlie Greek vocabulaiy. Tliese words coucciii cotton, 
i\oiy, ebony, teak, sandal w'ood, black ivood, tin, lice, cinnamon, ginger, and 
various spices, to mention a few. Tiic words smdu for Indian cotton, the 
Hebrew sadin and the Greek env^oyv were derived fiom Sanskrit. The Egyp¬ 
tian word ebii for ivory was likewise derii^cd from the Sanskrit ibha. The 
Sanslait ka^tlra for tin was transformed into Kaamr^poh while Tamil missi 
for rice, kayppii for cinnamon, inchimr for ginger, and pippall for pepper were 
almost tiansliteiated into apv^a (aniz in Arabic), Kapmov^ aiicl TreTrept 

respectively. 


&pri:ad or Prakrit and Sanskrit 

Prakiit and Khmosthl: Semitic influence following in the wake of commerce 
and industry is strongly indicated in tire evolution of the alphabetical lorm 
of writing represented by Kharosthi and BrahniT. Tliomas, Giinuingham, and 
Taylor successfully derived the Kliarosthi script from the Aivimic about the 
fifth century b.c. when the Achacmcnians were in power. The language 
developed rapidly to receive the status oJ’ an oflicial language in the 
imperial secretariat as well as in tliat of the satraps. After the extension of 
the empire into the Indian territory, the Persian satraps inducted Aramaean 
subordinates into Indian administration and encouraged the clerks of native 
rulers as w^ell as village and town licadmcii to learn AramieJ^ In tlie course 
of time, Aramic alphabet was adopted for north-wcslein Prakrit, and then 
the characters of the alphabet themselves changed leading to the emergence 
of the Kharosthi script. The new script spread over north-west India, 
Afghanistan, and parts of Central Asia and remained current for about seven 
hundred years (fourth century b.g, to third century a.d.). 

The use of Prakrit in Central Asia (U.S.S.R.) is attested by the discoveries 
in Tadzhikistan of an inscription dated €• first century b.c., an inscription in 
gold slali found at Dalverziu Tepe in Uzbekistan, and several inscriptions at 
Wardak and Qimduz in Afghanistan,^^ Some of the inscriptions are of un¬ 
certain date. Still more interesting is the discovery by late Sir Aurel Stein 
of hundreds of Kharosthi inscriptions, used in the context of Indian Prakrit, 
in several archaeological sites in the Tarim basin, in Khotan, Niya, Endcre, 
Miran, Loudan, and Kurak-darya alTon the caravan route skirting the 
Taklamakan. desert. The sciipt appears in a number of coins struck in or near 

Buhkr, Tndian Paleography^ Indian XXXIII (1895); rndiati Studi^\K (1904), 

N^Mukhcijee, Tndian. Literature Abroad—CenXrai Asia (including Northern Afgh^unstan)’^ 
Tha Ciiliiiml Jhdmiags of Lidia, Vol. Y (The IRamaMsbua Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 1978), 
pp. 7€6»7. 
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Khotan between the first century b.c. and the first centuiy a.d, At Niya were 
iinrartlicd over two hundred documents written in Kharosthi script and in 
black ink on all sorts of materials wood, leather, paper, and silk. hVt the 
Niya site , writes Stein, 'I found by the hundred wooden documents compris¬ 
ing coirespondencc, mainly official, contracts, accounts, miscellaneous 
memoranda and the like, all written in that Sanskrit language and Kharosthi 
script which during the first centuries before and after Christ were used on 
the Indian north-west frontier and in the adjacent portions of Afghanisthan.^^^ 
At Endcre similar documents turned up in refuse lieaps. Kharosthi inscrip¬ 
tions discovered at Miran and written in black ink appearing surprisingly 
fresh even after the lapse of almost two thousand years bear close resemblance 
to those found at Niya. 

The language used in all these documents is an early form of Indian 
Prakrit, the Gandliari Prakrit, This Prakrit is rich in loan words from Iranian, 
Sogxlian, Greek, and Tibetan languages. For phonetic reasons some of the 
letters became encumbered with special signs. The Gandliaii Prakrit developed 
its own literaUire which included inkr alia a recension of Dhammapada^ Pratlfya- 
samutpiida^ and a large number of Buddhist canonical texts produced by an 
inteinational team of Buddhists compidsing Sogdians, Indians, Parthians, and 
Yueli-chihs. All tliese documents are in keeping with a local tradition recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang that in the second and third centuries b.c. Khotan was 
colonized by immigrants from Taksasila. 

Sanskrit and Scholars are generally agreed that the Brahmi script, 

like the Kharosthi, was derived from some early form of Semitic alphabet. 
VVeber thought it to be the most ancient Phoenician North Semitic alphabet; 
Taylor considered it to be a lost South-Arabian alphabet, the predecessor of 
the Sabacan; while according to Deecke, the parents were the Assyrian cunei¬ 
form characters through some ancient South Semitic ones. Summarizing the 
modern view^), Diringer picks up early Aramic alphabet as the prototype of 
the Brahmi and says: ^Thc acknowledged resemblance of the Brahmi signs to 
the Phoenician letters also applies to the early Aramic letters, while in my 
opinion there can be no doubt that of all the Semites the Aramaean traders 
wcic the first who came in dhecl communication with the Indo-Aryan 
mcrchants.^^** 

The Brahmi script as the vehicle of the Sanskrit language spread through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India and followed the language to Central 
Asia, Tibet, Mangolia, and elsewhere, Brahmi inscriptions on didactic matters 
and deeds of gifts have been found in Kara Tepe in Afghanisiau and in 
Dilverdjzhina in northern Afghanistan^^ Merv, in Soviet Central Asia, has yields 

^^Aurel Sleiii, On Anehnt Cenlrnl Trncts (Macraiilan and Go., LoAdoU;, 19H3), p* 

Bidngeri Ttie Alpimbei (HutchmsoA, 1947h 
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ed the Vinaya text of the Sarvastivada school—nearly 200 leaves in Brahml 
and dated about the fifth century a.d. In the Taiim basin the adoption of the 
Brahmi script followed the growing popularity of Sanskrit there. The script 
was also adopted for writing Tokharian B, the language of Kucha, Tokharian 
A, the language of Karashar or Agnidesa, and Saka-Khotancse.'^^ Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Brahmi^ written on birch bark, palm leaves, leather, and paper 
have been excavated from a number of sites in the Taiim basin—Kucha, 
Tumshuq, Shoixhiiq, Turfan, Tuiig-huang, Khotan, and Kashgarh. Hiuen 
Tsang noticed the use of the Bralimi script in Karashar, Kucha, Kashgarh, 
Khotan, and Yarkand and observed that the script had been taken from India 
and modified as necessary in different places, indicating that by the seventh 
century a.d. the script had attained considerable popularity in Central Asia. 

The language and the script were employed largely for the compilation 
of canonical texts by the Sarvastivada school of Hinayana Buddhism* Non- 
canonical texts were not also wanting as is evident from manuscript fragments 
of three Sanskrit dramas from Kucha, A^vaghosa’s Biiddhacarita and Smindara- 
nanda-kdvya from Shorchuq, a number of medical texts, c.g. MddanUaka^ Toga- 
dataka^ SiddhasarUy and Jwaptisfakay and astrological and astronomical frag¬ 
ments. These canonical and non-canonical Sanskrit texts, coming as they do 
from a wide region, point unmistakably to the popularity of Buddhism in 
particular and of Indian culture and science in general. The Central Asian 
scholars were so enthusiastic that they did not remain satisfied with the ori- 
ginal works of the masters, but produced new Sanskrit works as well as tran- 
slations and commentaries in their own local languages. The Khotanesc transla¬ 
tions of Vajracchedikd^ Aparimitdyiih-sutra^ and Suvama-prabhdsa-sutra, and medical 
and technical texts are instances in point. Versatile Kumarajiva of Kucha 
was a prolific translator. The same tiring happened in other tongues—Sogdian, 
Tokharian, and Uighur-Tui'kish. Sogdian, the language of the Oxus valley, 
became enriched by contact with Sanskrit. 

To sum up, Indian merchants, missionaries, and colonizers not only intro¬ 
duced Buddhism as an all-embracing faith in Central Asia, but also brought 
about a linguistic and literary revolution through their transmission of Gandhari 
Prakrit and Sanskrit and their vehicles, Kharosthi and Brahmi. While this 
process helped the regional languages to develop and acquire new strength/ 
Sanskrit itself became the universal language of culture over a vast tract. 

INDIAN MEDICINE ABROAD 

Greek KuQwledge of Indian Medicmei, A large nuntber of plants of reitiarkable 
medicinal properties togetliex with a considerable amount of Indian medical 
knowledge must have travelled to West Asia and the Aegian world during 
op, cU.^ p. ?05. 
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the- fifth century b.c. The Hippocratic corpus (fifth century b.c.) mentions 
pepper and its medicinal properties. Elgood records that Alexander the Great 
was conversant with the Indian skill in the use of poison in warfare and possibly 
learnt from Indian doctors some antidotes for the viper’s venom.!® It is well 
known that war casualties in the Macedonian army were much smaller in 
Persia than in India probably on account of the use by tlie Indian defenders 
of poisoned spears and arrow-heads. Ptolemy, the Greek general under 
Alexander, narrowly escaped death from wound by a poisoned spear. 
Daring his Indian campaign Alexander himself was lucky not to have succum¬ 
bed to a spear thrust because the latter was not poisoned, but suffered from 
a chronic fistula leading from the chest wall to the lung, Aristotle, who knew 
enough of Indian medicine, the skill of Indian physicians, and the proverbial 
‘poison maiden’, cautioned his pupil against accepting gifts during his Indian 
campaign, as wc now know it from his letters to Alexander which have come 
down to us in Arabic translations by al-Batriq and later on in Latin transla¬ 
tions. In one such letter he wrote (quoted by Elgood):’® 

Rcnicinber w'liat happened when, the King^ of India sent thee rich gifts, and among ihem. tliat 
beauliful maiden whom they had fed on poison until she was of the nature of a snake. Had I 
not pciceived it because of my fear, for I feared the clever men of those countries and tlieir craft 
and had I not found by pi oof that she would be killing thee by her embrace and by her 
pcispiration, she would surely have killed thee. 

Roman writers and encyclopaedists such as Gelsus, Scribonius Largus, 
Pliny, and Dioscorides made several references to Indian medicine and herbals. 
CcLsus made frequent references to Indian plant product in his drug pres¬ 
criptions and gave an excellent description of Indian lithotomy, the surgical 
operation successfully developed and practised by the ancient Hindus, In 
Galen’s voluminous works one comes across references to an Indian ointment 
for the eyes, called ‘Indian basilicon’, and to an Indian plaster, of which 
prescriptions were provided by a surgeon with a Greek name (Tharseos of 
Thrasos). 

Pnmmatic Theories—Greek and Indian'. Apart from such stray and superficial 
references to Indian remedies and practices there are interesting parallelisms 
in medical theoi'ies in the two systems. We refer to the Ayurvedic theory of 
vSta and the Greek pneumatic theory as found in a Hippocratic tract and in 
Plato’s Timaeos, of which a comparative study has been made by Eilliozat,®® 
The Ayurvedic theory is met with in the Bhda-sankitd^ Caraka-samhita^ and 
Suiruta-sarhhita, but the concept dates hack to I?.g-Vedic times. The early 
^®C!yril Elgood, A Mtsdical History of I^ersia (ind Eastern Caliphate from the Earliest Times until 
the Tear A^X). 1932 (Cambridge Umversity Pim, 1951), pp, 29-30. 

IN'v ScA, ‘Influeacc of Indian Science on other Cluhure Ai'eas*, Indian Jam rta2<f History of Sekme^ 
V, No. 2 (1970), p. 334- 

pilliozat, Xji Doctrine clasAque do la Midieine pidkittie {Patis, 1&49)» Sec also hH article 
at Us dalmn^es soimtifiqms dans VaniiqUtU\ famnA qf World History i, I, No. I (1953), py, 353-C)7t 
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Samhitas doubtless contain the idea of bieatli ov prana regulating all physio¬ 
logical activities within' the body in the same manner as air controls the 
movement ol" the physical world outside, Tbus^ air {vdta) hhe lord of the 
universe' {vUvasya bhuvanasja ^dja); hhc first-born to participate in the 
(universal) older’ [pralhamajd rtdvd), and hhe soul of the gods, the germ ol the 
universe' {dima devdndm bhuvanasya garbhah)^-^ The Atharva-Veda identified air 
with breatli {prdtia) or the vital spirit moving the human body as follows: 
Tt is said that breath [prana] is mdtansvan'^ it is air which is called breath. 
(Everything) existed and exists in the breath and it is in the breath that every¬ 
thing is established [Pidmmdhiiiinidtarisvdmm vdio hapidna ncyate\prdnehci bhutaih 
bhavyam ca prdne saivam pmtisthitam)^^"^ Important as tlicse statements are, the 
physiology of breath as we find elaborated in Ayurvedic texts was a develop¬ 
ment of a later period. Yet the dificrentiatioii of pimia into several categories 
[prdna^ apdna, vjdna^ samdna^ itddm)^ each being endowed with special functions, 
was probably achieved in the Vcdic period. Likewise, the ttidosa theory ad¬ 
mitting the inlcgi’atcd roles of bile [pitta) and phlegm [kapha) along with 
those of vdta^ had its origin in the same period long before their systematization 
in medical compendia/^^ 

A similar vdta or pneumatic physiology is met with in a Hippocratic work 
called On Winds {Tr^pipvaajd) which presents a Irealment of the subject 
more or less agreeing with the teachings of the Stisnita-sarhhitd,. In the Greek 
text, air is considered both as the great universal agent and the vital spirit 
responsible for many maladies, epidemic diseases, and multifarious actions 
in the animal body. Unlike the mia of the Ayurveda, the pneuma of the Greek 
medical text is not associated with the activities of bile and phlegm. A similar 
pneumatic theory appears in Plato’s Timaeos. Here a distinction is made 
between a group of diseases caused by pneuma, bile, and phlegm and another 
group brought about by the derangement of the four bodily elements: earth, 
fire, water, and air. Various bodily ti^oubles are attributed to air as are done 
in the Indian texts, and the idea that these sufferings and convulsions are 
provoked by that air which is retained in the body is the same in tlic Timaeos 
and Ayurvedic works- 

Timaeos was produced when Plato (d. 347 b.g,) was advanced in age. 
The Plippocratic tract. On Winds^ must be dated before Aristotle (384-322 
So both these works can be safely placed in the fourth century b.g. 
In India, however, the i)hysiologicaI role of vdta was recognized during the 
. period of the development of the Brahma]?a literature which has been dated 

K, X, 168, 2-4 
FI, XI. 4. 15. 

nature awd action of Breatli in tlie human body are detailed in the CfxraU-saMM, t lii 
Bkia^saMUdi 16^ and SaMta^aMiSd, IX. f. 
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iiroLind 800 b.c. accoidiiig to conservative estimates. But the concept is older 
still, being tiaceablc to the time of the Vedic Sariihitas. The anteriority of the 
Indian vMa theory being thus clearly established, it is tempting to say that the 
Gicek pneumatic theoiy might have been bon owed liom India. Heie wo 
must admit that the notion of Vital aii’ circulating through living bodies was 
a commonplace idea in antiquity. It is recorded in Ebcis Papyras in ancient 

^trd the Avesla and other sacred liteiaturc of Persia make certain re¬ 
ferences to the theory. With regard to India, where the idea is also very ancient, 
the impoitant point to note is that here we notice a gradual development of 
the idea of pram (breath) as the controlling agent of the living body. There 
is no such evidence of a giadual development of the Greek pneumatic theory 
which to all intents and purposes appears rather out of context with the 
general physiological ideas of the Greek medical schools. If borrowing should 
be the case, one can always argue in favour of a nearer neighbour—either 
Egypt or Persic), But then there is evidence of Indian prescriptions and re¬ 
medies passing into the Hippociatic collections, e.g. the use of pepper in 
tieatiscs like The Diseases of Women and On the Nature oj the Female. When it is 
remembered that the period between the fifth and fouiili centuries b.c, was 
one of intense doctrinal activity in both India and the Greek woilcl, and that 
the same period also witnessed great political and militaiy activity leading 
to the emergence of Persia as a bridge between India and the Gieek colonies 
in Asia Minor and Ionia, the transmission of this highly attractive vata theoiy 
from India to Ionia docs not appear at all improbable. 

Medical Texts in Cental Asia: Doubts and uncertainties which naturally 
surround ancient Indo-Greek lelalions in the field of science and culture do 
not exist in the case of Indo-Geritral Asian lelations in view of datable mann- 
sci'ipts having been found horn the depths of sand. As we have already men¬ 
tioned, non-canonical woi'ks unearthed in Central Asia mclude a number 
of medical texts b<iscd on Indian teachings. The most important of them is 
the Bower Manuscript/^ after Major General L. H. Bower who obtained 
it from a man in Kucha, the latter having discovered it while digging for 
treasures. Also known as Mamnltaka (cream), the manuscript deals mainly with 
medical remedies and prescriptions and was probably compiled between the 
fourth and sixth centuries a.d. Hoernle divided the Bower Manuscript in 
seven partSj while Visvanadlia Sarma preferred to divide tho work into three 
books: NdmnUakay Prasnaiastra^ MahaifndyWri-mdydJ^^ Nothing is kno’^vn about 
the author except a few guesses. ‘Navaultaka® could be the name of the author; 
Mahdndyxvn-mdya could be the work of a Buddhist, Ancient medical teachers 

A. R. R. HoemM (Oalcutta, IS934912). 

fl^Vi'ivanadha Sarma, ^ISfavanitakstm*, InfyndQntml oJ Yol, V, No* 2 {I960]* 

pp. 5-9. 
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like Atrcya, Susiuta, Punarvasu, K'asyapa, Gaiga, Vasislha, Karala, and 
vSuprabha are mczitioncd, and the style of writing agrees with that followed by 
Indian autliors generally. The medical remedies and their prescriptions elabo¬ 
rated in the various chapters include (i) powders and their formulations; 
(ii) medicinal ghee {ghta); (iii) medicinal oils [laila) ; (iv) mixtures for different 
diseases; (v) foimulas for enema; (vi) elixirs ; (vii) nanda, peya, 

and other liquid preparations; (viii) aphrodisiacs {orsya-jogas)i (ix) eye 
ointments; (x) hair dyes; (xi) preparations of sildjit^ citrakalpa^ abhaya^ etc.; 
(xii) mixtures foi children's diseases; and (xiii) female diseases and sterility. 
The uses and applications of myrobalans have received prominent treatment; 
likewise, the uses of catheter, eye and skin diseases and their treatments, 
medicinal properties o[ lasima (garlic), and recipes for hair dyes arc detailed 
in the work. 

Pelliot found in the same Kucha region a few folios of another medical 
manuscript in Sanskrit with a translation in Kiichean. This is the well-known 
Togasataka available in Tibetan translations in Nepal, Ceylon, and various 
parts of India. The work is a summary in one hundred formulas of tl\c eight- 
limbed [mldnga) Ayurvedic system of medicine. The manuscript was compiled 
in the seventh century a.d. and is attributed to Nagarjima, the I’cdactor of 
Sninita-samhiid. 

Special mention should be made of a Khotanese medical text of which the 
India office Libraiy possesses an excellent manuscript. H. W. Bailey published 
a facsimile copy, the Codices Kkolaneims^ and Sten Konow produced an English 
translation along with the text.^'^ The work is bilingual, written in Sanskrit and 
Khotanese, the former being in a very corrupt form. It resembles the Bower 
Manuscript in being primarily a handbook of medical prescriptions. The 
text lays stress on the efficacy of mantras for the preparal ion and administration 
of certain types of drugs intended for treatment of poisons, of which an example 
may be cited as follows: The agada ^drugs should be given, well measured in 
portion, by the doctor; all these drugs together with water; which are the most 
efficacious, hear what I tell you, JIvaka, wherewith those drugs and that agada 
should be consecrated; thus: kisi, Idsi, kisalambi, hxH, hili, obeisance to the 
Buddha, may the T^tantrapada succeed, svdhd* The doctor who now prepares this 
agada —this mantra should now continually be spoken so; ... / There arc several 
preparations with indications of diseases for which these should be used, e.g. 
asmgandha for cough, respiratory troubles, consumption etc.; kalydnaka for 
insomnia, fever^ arsa^ immdda^ hikkd^ etc^; halagarbha for wrinkles, white hair, 

-“L. Reuou and FilHozat, VInde dassique {Plmh Fran^aisa d^Bxtt^m-Orient^ Hanoi, 1953), p. 157, 

s^Sten Konow, A Medtml Text in Khofamse (CH. 11903 of the India OiBce Library)^with Trana- 
lation and Vocabulary (Oslo, 1941). 
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insomnia in women, raktapitta, consumption, derangement of blood, etc., to 
cite a few cases. 

The examples^ names of drugs and diseases^ methods of i^reparation, the 
various ingredients of herbal, animal, and mineral origin, the chanting of 
manUas all are typically Indian. These show that the whole system and tradition 
were adopted by the local people and incoiporated in their language to facilitate 
the work of native doctors and patients. 

hidian Medicine in China: By the seventh century a.d, fiagments of Indian 
chcmistiy, medicine, and phaimacology must have travelled to China thiough 
overland silk routes oi along sca-lanes. In the accounts of Wang Hsiian-Tshe 
{c. 648), ambassador to the court of Magadha at the time of Haisa, we lead of 
an Indian scholar reporting to the emperor of China about his ability to make 
people live for two hundred years with the use of extraordinary diugs. This 
scholar also informed the emperor that the learned men of India produced 
from mineials in the mountains a kind of liquid substance called pan-chha-cho 
shiii Cpan-chha-cho", water), which was capable of dissolving herbs, wood, 
metals, and iron. The potent liquid was probably a mineral acid whose pre¬ 
paration was kept as a closely guai'ded secret. During the time of Wang Hsuan- 
Tshc, a Chinese monk of the name of Hsuan-Ghhao spent some years in India 
in studying Sanskrit and was asked by the Chinese emperor to send to China 
some expert Indian physicians and alchemists presumably for making the 
elixir of life. We do not have further details of Hsuan-Chliao’s efforts, but it is 
certain <liat some Indian alchemists and pliysiciaiis did go to China and 
engage themselves there in alchemical and medical preparations recorded in 
Thiing Ckien Kang The work mentions the name of So-Po-Mei or Lu-Chia“ 
I-^To, probably an Indian name transliterated into Chinese. In the seventh 
and the following centuries Indian alchemy, medicine, and medicinal plants 
did generate some interest of which one important harvest was the passage into 
the Chinese pharmacopoeia of the Indian chaulmoogra oil under the Chinese 
name ta-feng-tzu. 

Indian Medicine in Arab Culture ATea> The rise of Islam in West Asia witnessed 
a revival of interest in Indian intellectual efforts generally and scientific 
advancement in particular. The historiography of this area and the period is 
in a much better shape, but is rendered complicated by the impact of a number 
of cultures, the Babylonian, the Sassanian, the Greek, and the Indian. In the 
Sassanian period Indian literature had already had its impact on its Pei-sian 
counterpart. Thus the fables of Pancatantra had been translated into Pahlavi, 
which inspired al-Muquaffa to render them into Arabic undei' the title Kaltla 
wa Dimna. Likewise, the Arabs first tame to know of the Caraka-samhiU through 


cp^ dU^ p. 212. 
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a Persian transLuion ol it and later on produced an Arabic version^ as we 
have it from the FihfLst. The inimstcrial families of Barniak who luid migrated 
from Balkh and lisen to positions of power under the Abbasids werc^ admirers 
ol Indian medicine. If was largely due to the patronage of Barmak ministers 
that Indian physicians like Dlianya or Dhanin^ Kahka, Vyasa or BMarayana 
weie appointed in Bagdad hospitals and engaged for translating Sanskrit 
medical^ pharmacological^ and toxicological texts into Arabic.^^ We know iforn 
DT-Icr))eloPs Bibliography that a tract on poisons, the works of Su^ruta and 
Vagbhata, and a number of other medical books were translated into Aiabic, 
Al-RazI utilized these translations in his famous medical encyclopaedia 
Kiiab al-hdun {Contmens), 

ASfRONOMV AND INIATHEMATICS 

Another fertile field for the exchange of ideas and methods was astronomy 
and mathematics. Both these related subjects interacted with each other and 
had a social origin. In India the development of an elaborate system of rituals 
as an integral part of religious practices called for accurate time-reckoning 
and a dependable calendar, and therefore required astronomical studies. 
Rudiments of these studies arc well recoi'ded in the Vedic Sarhhitas, as for 
example, the periodic motions of the sun and the moon, the mooii^s sidereal 
and t^ynodic periods, the lengths of the month and the year, the eclipses, the 
path of the sun and the moon in the starry heavens marked by a fixed stellar 
zodiac, and the solstices. These elements were intelligently integrated to work 
out a calendar to enable the performance of various sacrificial rites on the new 
and full moon days, the equinoxes, and the solstices, and if possible, on the 
great occasions of lunar and solar eclipses. The whole exercise involved pains- 
taking observations day after day and night after night as well as many calcula¬ 
tions. It is no wondex" that the naksatra-darm and the ganaka^ by wlxich terms the 
skilled astroxromers were meant, commanded and enjoyed the greatest respect 
in the priesthood and in society as the entire religious and civil life depended 
upon their calculations and directions. This situation was not peculiar to India 
only. Other ancient societies built on the Tigris-Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Yellow river in the Old World and the architects of the Mayan civilization 
in Ihe New were confronted with similar problems and found indentical 
solutions with various degrees of refinement and sophistication. This refinement 
often assumed considerable importance as far as it concerns accurate time- 
reckoning and calendar-making, and we notice on the part of every ancient 
civilization in contact with each other an unmistakable intei’est in the astrono¬ 
mical labours and innovations of others- 

G* SAchjiu, AibermVs Indiaf 1 (1910). 
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Stellar Zodiac'. A good inhlance in point is the dcvclopnu-nt of the s>stcm 
ol stellar zodiac or lunar mansions as the reference fj-ame foi the stud>- of 
motions ofplanctary bodies. The Babylonians, Chinese, Arabs, and Hindus all 
developed thi.s system, with large and small variations, at faiil)- early dales 
(except the Arabs), generating some controversy as to the autcrioi ity of discovery 
of the system. The Sinologists, Indologists, and Assyriologists have laid powerful 
claims on the anteriority as well as originality of their respective systenrs to 
which wc shall now briefly refer- 

The claim for the Indian naksaira system is based on the following: The 
t^ysicm is known to ihcJfg- Veda where the term mksaha has been used in botJi 
the sense of stars and that of lunar mansions. In the latter sense, at least two 
naksairas arc mentioned, namely, Magha (Aglia) and Plialguni (ArjuniJ. 
Although other naksatras arc not specifically mentioned, Ludwig, Zimmer, 
and others hold that twenty-seven naksatras were included in the number 
thirty-lbur (the sun, moon, fi\-e planets, and twenty-seven naksatras) mentioned 
in the Ikg-Veda. The full list of twenty-seven or twenty-eight naLsatrus headed by 
Krttika appears in the Sathhitas of the various schools of the Krsna Tajur~Veda 
as well as in the Athawa-Veda. Maksatra Ahliijit is not included in all the 
lists, making the total vary between twenty-seven and twenty-eight. The 
names of naksatras, after their formulation in the time of tlic Vcdic Sariihitas, 
have remained nioie or less unchanged. 

Originally, the term naksatra possibly meant asteiism, stars, or .star groups. 
Subsequently, it meant one of twenty-seven ccpial divisions of the ecliptic, 
that is to say, an ecliptic space of 13°20'; each such space Avas marked by a 
determinant star [jogatara). In the Veddnga-jjotha the position of the vernal 
equinox has been given as 10“^ from the beginning of the naksaira Bharanl. 
In later astronomical works a naksatra division of 13^20' or 800' has Iieen 
clearly dcQned and positions of determinant stars arc given in degrees and 
minute.s with j-espcct to the starting-point of the naksatra concerned. Thus 
in India the naksaira system has been used in the sense of a stellar zodiac from 
the time of the Veddnga-jyotisa {c. 600 e.c.), if not earlier. 

The Chinese lunar mansions are called hsiiis. Two lisins stars, e.g, the Bird 
Star («tHydrac) and Fire Star (w Scorpii or a Scorpii) have been found 
inscribed in oracle bones belonging to the Shang period (c, 1500 b.g,). By the 
eighth or ninth century b.c. about eight hsius are recognized and mentioned 
in the Book of Odes [Shih Ching). No further change in the list comes to notice 
until the third century b.c., when the Monthly Ordnances {Tiiek Ling) clearly 
mentions a list of twenty-three hsius with the exception of Chi, Shih, Mao, Sken, 
and Using. As some pf the missing hsius are found in earlier records it cannot 
possibly he doubted that the full list of hsius was known during the time of 
Tueh Ling (tided century b.ci.). One, howevei', meets with the fifll list of twenty- 
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eight Imu^ only in Huai Nan Tzu, composed by Liu-an around 160 or IbO b.g.^^ 
Moicover, the ksius were oiiginally selected to mark the equator for fecilitating 
observation of the culmination of stars and not to delineate the ecliptic. These 
were used in the sense of lunar zodiac from the time oi Huai Nan Tzu. Thus, 
although tlic hsius go back to the second millennium b.c,, they weie fust used 
as an equatoiial system and subsequently as a lunar zodiac in the period of the 
waning states (403-247 b.c.). There are other impoitant dilTeiences between 
the naksaha^ and the hsius and between thcii determinant stais. In tlie case ol 
India, the full list naksab as appeared in the leccnsions of the Kis}ia Tajur~Veda, 
11, with Winterniiz' we agree to a period between 2500 b.c. and 2000 b.c. as the 
beginning of the development of Vedic literature, the Rg-Vedic reference 
to Magha, Phalguni, and possibly a few others leave no doubt as to the earlier 
career of the mksatra system in India. Moreover, from the vciy beginning of 
tlicir concept, the naksatras were associated with the ecliptic, appealed as a 
system of lunar zodiac, and maintained their character, through the Biahmanas 
and the Sutras, up to the time of the Siddhantas, when the stellar zodiac of 
twenty-seven divisions was replaced by the more convenient zodiac of twelve 
signs and their sexagesimal subdivisions. 

Towards the end of the second millennium b.c. tlic Babylonians had 
developed a good knowledge of constellations and applied it in following the 
motions of the sun, moon, and planets.^^ They had divided the sky into three 
zones of twelve sectors each, these sections containing the names of constella¬ 
tions, planets, and simple numbers in arithmetical progression. Moreover, 
three stars or constellations were assigned to each month, clearly showing an 
attempt to obtain some kind of correlation of months to constellations. The 
Babylonian cuneiform texts contain a series known as mulAPiN texts dated 
about 700 B.G. Constructed on the basis of older materials, the texts give names 
of about eighteen constellations more or less along the ecliptic. In later texts 
the nmnber of stars and constellations was either increased or dimimshed— 
the maximum number registering thirty-three or thirty-six with a view to 
determining more accurately the positions of planets. Fritz Hommcl first I lied 
to construct out of thirty-three or thirty-six such Babylonian stars a Junar 
zodiac comprising twenty-four ecliptic stars.^^ On compaiing the Babylonian 
ecliptic stars with the Arabian mandzils^ Hommel found agreement in the case 
of sixteen lunar mansions and concluded that the mandZ^ls were derived from 
Babylonian sources. Hommel pushed this agreement further and put forward 

30Go Ghing Ghu* ‘TLe Origin of Twenty-eight Lunar Mansioni»’, Aefs Inta-’ 

iTHutoh^ des Sciences^ VoL I (1956), pp. 364-72. 

N. Sen, ‘Astronomy’? 4 Coticm History of Sektm tn India^ eel. D. M. Bose, N. Sen, and 
iL V. Suhbarayappa (1971)? 71-72. 

HomTuef 'Obdr d^Ursprmg Alter d* ambischm Skrnnamen «. imhmnderB d> 

Z^itsekHfi der Dfutsofm Motgenlandischm GmlHhqft^ Vol. XLV (1891), pp, 592-619. 
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the theory of common origin in accordance with which the plan, fust worked 
out in Babylon, led to other lunar zodiac schemes, e.g. the Indian naksatras 
and the Chinese hsius. With I’cgard to the Babylonian influence upon the 
Indian naksatras^ Thibaut pointed x>ut that there was some agreement with 
regard to only onc-third of the total number, and that seven naksatras (Mpga- 
sirsa, Ardra, Aslesa, Hasta, Mula, Abhijit, and Sravistha) differed widely from 
their opposite numbers in the Babylonian series. Moreover, agreement should 
not be surpidsing and siiggeslive oi borrowing inasumcb as, in any independent 
attempt at selection of conspicuous stars along and near the ecliptic, the 
brightest stars should be picked up, and such stais are a, Tauri, p Geininorum, 
a Leonis, a Virginis, a Scoxpionis, all of first or near first magnitude. Anothei 
weakness of the theory is that the Babylonian series comprises thirty-three or 
thirty-six stars whereas the fnandzils numlDcr twenty-eight and the naksatras 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. 

Despite Hommel, Arabian mandzils agree more closely with the naksatras. 
The first or the leading matidzil is ash-Sharalan corresponding to nakuiira 
Asvini which about the fifth or sixth century A.n. found itself at the point ol 
intersection of the equator and the ecliptic, and also at the head of the naksatra 
list. Nineteen ?nandzUs agree closely with their corresponding naksatras^ and the 
disagreement is limited to only seven naksaiias fArdra, Hasta^ Svati, Abhijit, 
Sroi^a, Sravistha, andRevati). These coincidences and tlic recorded evidence 
of transmission of Indian astronomical texts led Weber to believe at one time 
that Arabian mandzils had been derived directly from Indian naksatras. FilKozat 
has, however, warned that close resemblance should not be taken as an ipso 
facto proof of Arab borrowing from India.^^ The mandzils are mentioned in 
the Quh'an (X. 5; XXXVL 39). According to Weberns interpretation, the 
Hebrew word hnazzaloth’ or hixazzaroth’ occurring in the Book of Job (38,32) 
and the Book of Kings (23.5) stands for mandzih suggesting its Semitic origin. 
Finally, there was the question of Iranian influence as argued by Leopold dc 
Saussure who drew attention to the list of twenty-eight lunar mansions recorded 
in the Bundakishn (IL3), Attempts have been made to trace the system in the 
Amsta {Tasna^ XVL 3-6), but the number of lunar mansions given there is thirty. 
The Btmdahishn again is a production of a later period when Indo-Iranian con¬ 
tacts were close. 

If the Indian 7iaksatras and lunar mansions of Babylon, China, Iran, and 
Arabia eluded all attempts at discovering a common origin and a central diffu¬ 
sion point, we are on firmer grounds x'egarding the appearance of lunar 
mansions in the literary documents of Tibet and Gentral Asia. Here the Indian 
influence is unmistakable. These documents concern periods in die first 

FiUiosiat;, ^VXnde e!' dms l^mtiquUS\ y^ourml World Vof. I 

(1953), pp, 353.67. 
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inillonutuni ol' the Christian eia when Buddhist missionaries from India and 
local scholars weio actively engaged in translating Indian works and pro¬ 
pagating Indian thought and cultiue. The Tibetan Tripitaka, for example, 
contains a textbook called Akmnimilta Krtinirdesa (omina) by one Garga, 
which in chaptet 16 gives a list of twenty-eight Indian naksalms headed by 
Krttika. The ‘Turfan Fragments’ unearthed from the oasis of Turfan contain 
lists of lunar mansions in Uighur, which were studied byRachmati and Winfried 
Petri.®^ The first fragmentary list mentions twenty naksalms after their Sanskrit 
names in simplified spelling. The missing naksalms arc Asvini at the beginning 
and six others —^Sravana, Dhanistha, Satabliisaj, Purvabhadrapada, Uttara- 
bhadrapada, and Revati, at the end. From the proportionality 4 : 9 equalling 
12 :27 it apijcars that the ecliptic circle containing twelve zodiacal signs is 
divided into twenty-seven naksairas, Abhijit being omitted. I'he naksalms are 
accompanied by geometrical sketches such as equilateral triangles, squares, 
and rectangular broken lines representing, as per Pclri’s interpretation, the 
number of stars associated with each, naksatra. Rachmati’s second list gives 
twenty-eight naksairas, from which some examples of Uighur transliteration 
of Sanskrit naksatra names are given as follows: Krttika —Kirtik; Tvlrgasirsa'— 
Mrgasir; Ardra —Ardir; Punarvasu —Punarbasu; Pu.sya —Pusj A^lc.sa — 
Aslis; Purvaphalguni—■ Purbapalguni; Flasta —-Xast; Gitrii - —Gaitir; Svati — 
SuvacIi; Anuradha —Anuratj Mula —-Mul; Purvasadha —Pru'vasatj Uttara- 
sadha —Utrasat; Sravana —Sirivan; Dhanistha —Danis; Revati —Rivadi; 
Asvini —Asvini. There is excellent agreement among Tibetan, Uighur, and 
Indian naksatra lists, which does not, however, exclude some obvious influence 
from the Arabian tnanazils. 

Greek and Babylonian Influence on Indian Astronomy. Gr eek and Babylonian 
influence upon the development of astronomical Siddhantas has been known for 
a long time. Garga and Varahamihira have referred to the ]>roficiencics of 
the Yavanas (Greeks) in astronomy and stated that they should be honoiu'ed 
as rfls (sages) although they are mlecchas (foreigners), Varahamihira, in his 
astrological woi'k Brhajjalaka, freely used many Greek technical terms applied 
in astronomical and astrological worlcs. The names of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac were transliterated into Sanskrit as follows; Kriya —Mesa; Tavuri — 
Vrsa; Jituma —Mithuna; Leya —■Siiiiha; Kulira —Karkata; Pathona —• 
Kanya; Juka —Kaurpya —Vr^eika; Tauksika —Dhanu; Alcokera —■ 
Makara; Hi'droga —Kumbha; and Ittha —-Mina, Similarly, Greek words 
kendra for anomaly, dpoklima for inclination, liptd for minute.s, hord for hour, 
and a few others passed unchanged into Sanskrit. Of the five Siddhantas 
summarized by Varahatnihira in his PancasiddJidntika, the Roinaka- and 

^^Witifricd Petd, ^Uigur and Tibetan Lists of the Indian Lunar Mansions’, Itufion Jomial of 
Bhloty of Sdence, VoJ. I, No. 2 (1966), pp. 83-90. 
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Paulim-nddfidnta^ as their very aames indicate, were long taken io contain 
elements of Graeco-Alcxandiian astronomy in spite of their Indianization. 
The Romaka used the Mctonic cycle, and the Paulisa used a peiiod diffeient 
from the yuga of later Hindu astronomers. One of them computes aha)gam 
(number of civil days that elapsed from the beginning of an epoch) for the 
meridian of Yavanapura and gives the longitude difference between Yavana- 
pura and Ujjayini. Noticing these elements Thibaut observed that 'the Paulisa 
and Romaka-siddhantas were the earliest Sanskrit works in which the new 
knowledge imported from the West was ernbodiedh^^ Pingree, from his study 
of an astrological text, the Taoana Jdlaka of Sphujidhvaja, has endeavoured 
to show Graeco-Alexandrian influence on Indian astronomical-cum-astroiogical 
labours in the first few centuries of the Christian era when the Klialiaratas, 
a branch of the fiakas, were politically prominent in western India with their 
capital at Ujjayini and trading posts at Minnagara and other places with 
intimate maritime connections with AlexandriaThe cpicyclic, eccentric- 
cpicyclic, and eccentric-eccentric geometrical models were also introduced 
into Indian astronomical Siddhantas from Gieck sources, although the exact 
channels of transmission are not very clear. Sengupta was of opinion that 
Aryabhata’s cpicyclic planetary astronomy was possibly derived from Baby¬ 
lonian sources and particiilaidy mentioned Pradyumtia and Vijayanandiii 
wlio made a special study of superior and inferior planels.^*^ Van der Waerdeii 
is inclined to believe that the transmission of the cpicyclic ideas with the 
application of sinusoidal relationship probably took place between the time of 
Hipparchus and that of Ptolemy. 

The VdiiUha-siddhdnta summarized by Varaha is an important text giving 
evidence of borrowing from Babylonian sources. The text yields the value of 
the anomalistic months as 27; 33, 16, 22 ... in sexagesimal unit in close 
agreement with the Babylonian convergents 248/9 and 3031/110 discovered 
in a tablet from Uruk and discussed by SchnabeL Other planetary data given 
in the Vasistha-siddhanta are also based on Babylonian sources, as have recently 
been clarified by Neugebauer and Pingrec in their recent edition and study of 
the PaHca'^mldhmiiikd,^^ 

Sino-Indian Intemtionz There is abundant literature on Sino-Indian 
intercourse as far as it concerns the spread of Buddhism into China. From the 
time of Bhamiaraksa (third-fourth century a.d.) and Rumarajiva (foux'tli-fifth 

^^l^amdddhantM qf Vardhamihifa, cd. G* Thibaiit and S, Dvivedi (Benares, reprint; 
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century a.d*) a long line of Buddhist scholars from Kashmir, and from western, 
central^ and eastern India (from Nalanda in particular) visited China by 
land and by sea, spent many years there in preaching Buddhist doctrines and 
translating canonical texts. Some of them were no doubt engaged in the 
dissemination of secular learning such as astronomy, mathematics, medicine, 
etc. The catalogue of the Sui dynasty, compiled in a.d. 610 by Wei Cheng, 
records a number of Brahminical works on astronomy and mathematics as 
follows: 

(1) Po-lo-niirt fien-wen-ching —^Brahminical astronomy, in twcnty«one 
books; 

(2) Po-Io-men chieh-chieh hsien-jen fun-wen-slm —^Astronomical dissertations 
of the Brahmin sage Chieh, in thirty books; 

(3) Po4o-men fien-wen —-Brahminical astronomy, in one book; 

(4) Po4o-7nin Siian-Ja —Brahminical methods of calculation, in three 
books; 

(5) Po-lo-mSn yin yang suan Brahminical method ol calculating 

time, in one book; and 

(6) Po4o-mSn suan chhig —-treatise on Brahminical mathematics, in three 
books. 

Nothing is known of these works beyond their titles and also of the extent to 
which these stimulated astronomical and mathematical studies there. Yabuuti 
mentions that dvuing the first few centuries of the Christian era a number of 
Buddhist scriptures with Indian astronomical contents were translated into 
Chinese; the most important of them were the Mdtanga-avadana and the 
Hsinyao-ChingJ^’^ Again, wc do not know about the contents of these works and 
can only surmise that these early tracts discussed in all probability Indian 
astronomy prior to the appearance of the Siddhantas. 

The Thang period (seventh-eighth century a.d.) witnessed considerable 
activity of a number of Indian astronomers in China. In the preceding century 
a small astronomical school or board was founded at Ghaiig-Nan. This school 
propagated the study of Indian astronomy represented by Kasyapa, Gautama, 
and Kumax'a, Records of the Thang dynasty mention four astronomers ail 
bearing the name GlTu-t’aii meaning Gautama. Gh^u-t’an Ghuan (fl. 618) 
composed a calendar for the first Thang emperor; Ch’u-fan Lo, president of 
the board mentioned above, composed, another calendar called Kuang-diau 
The most well known of the Gautama school was Gh’u-t^an Hsi-ta who pre¬ 
pared the Chm-Chih4i (Chinese translation of namgraha) calendar on the basis 
of Indian Siddhantas. The text deals with a number of Indian mathematical 
roles as applicable to astronomy and contains one section on Indian numerals' 

®®Kiycisj Yabuud^ Tndmu anti Arabian Astronomy in China’. Silver yubilee Volmne &f(he 
^4 (iCyoto University, 1954), 
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and anolher on sine tables. Yabuuti who has studied this calendar observes 
at one place; 'In the surviving block-piint textj the numerals themselves are 
no longer in evidence. But the text does say that there are nine of them from 
which all numbers can be formed/ It also states that empty spaces are indicated 
by a dot whichj it is needless to say, fulfilled the same function as zero, From 
this simple statement it is evident that Indian numerals made their way to 
China in the caily eighth century. Sarton also ob'^eives: 'The Chinese toatiscs 
of Gh’u“t’an Hsi-ta and I-hsing arc of special value as witnesses of the pene** 
Ira don of Hindu mathematics in China. It is possible that the Hindu numerals 
were introduced into China at this time, though we have no positive evidence 

of it/^« 

Hsi-ta^s ChiihChih4i has also a new section entitled Tui Tiieh Chien Liang 
Ming (on the prediction of the mooi/s positions) which reproduces the Indian 
sine tabic (actually sine diflciences ) at intervals of 3*^4^' for radius 3138^ 
The present author had the ptivilege of seeing this sine table in a microfilm 
copy of this rare manuscript in the walking libiary of Professor Joseph Needham 
at Gonville and Gains College, Gambiiclge, U.K., and having the figures trans¬ 
cribed for him in Roman numerals by Professor Needham himself. The term 
cilia represents the Chinese transcription of the Sariskiit jyd (sine difference), 
while the word ping is used to indicate sine difference. Ail the values given in 
the Chiu-Ghih4i^ except for values chia and ping each, agreed with those given 
in the Aiyabhaiiya^ the Suiya-^siddhdnta^ and similar woiks. Thus, along with the 
introduction of Indian astronomy and decimal numeration, trigonometrical 
sine and other functions were probably also introduced into China. These 
mathematical devices, it goes without saying, opened up new avenues of 
astronomical obseivations and computations. In the first quarter of the eighth 
century a.d, I-hsing, a Chinese Tantric-Buddhist, was asked by the emperor 
to investigate the mathematical and other ideas introduced from India by 
Hsi-ta. Moreover, I-hsing and another astronomer, Nan Kung Ylieh, xvere 
ordered to carry out a meridian survey involving measurements of solstitial and 
equinoctial sun-shadows and of polar altitudes. All these observations involved 
the use of trigonometrical tables, and there is little doubt that I-hsing made 
the fullest use of the new knowledge transmitted to the astronomical circle, 

Eveti here it was probably not a one-way traffic. Kaye has cited a number of 
parallel examples in Indian and Chinese texts and suggested that these passed 
into Indian mathematics from the Chinese/^ Tlius^ Chiii'-chang Smn Shu (Arith¬ 
metic in Nine Sections—second century b.q.) gives the area of a segment of a 
circle as I (c+a) where c is the chord and a the altitude of the segment, 
which is met with in Maliavua^s Ganitmafa-sailgraha {c. a.d.. 850). Another 

^**0. Sarton, Inirodaclwn to Ihe History qf geience^ Vol. pp- 504, 513, 514. 
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aridimcUcal classic, the Siin-Tzu Suan-Ching^ produced in the first century A.t)., 
discusses the welhhnown remainder problem involving the solution of indeter¬ 
minate equations of the first degree. An example given in the Chinese classic 
runs as follows: ‘Thei’e are certain things whose number is unknown. Repeatedly 
divided by 3 the remainder is 2; by 5 the remainder is 3; and by 7 the remainder 
is 2- What will be the number?’ Compare this with the following from Brahma¬ 
gupta: '^What number divided by 6 has a remainder of 5, and divided by 5 has 
a remainder of 4, and by 4 a remainder of 3, and by 3 a remainder of 2 ?’ With 
regard to these parallels, Milcami observed, on the basis of the anteriority of the 
Chinese texts, that ^thc discoveries made in China may have touched the 
eyes of Hindoo scliolars’/^^ Conclusions of this type from mere superficial paral¬ 
lelisms and similarities are rather hasty. While the Chinese arithmetical 
classics give a few numerical examples of the remainder problem without 
giving the method of solutions, this problem under the name of laitlaka (pulvcri- 
2 :ation, indeterminate equation) is discussed in detail from Aryabhata (fifth 
cenluiy a.d.) onwards not through examples only, but giving the method of 
solving indeterminate equations of the first degree.The method appears 
in Chinese mathematical works not before the thirteenth century a.d. More¬ 
over, the germs of indeterminate equations first appear in India in connection 
with the construction of sacrificial altars (Sulvasutras—-r- 600-500 b,c,). 
The study of the problem received further impetus from its fruitful 
application in astronomy. However, pinpointing of transmission of ideas is 
generally a very difficult task, particularly in the ancient period. Needham has, 
therefore, wisely cautioned that intervals of time are often so long that in¬ 
dependent development would have seemed equally likely. 

Fto'tn India lo ihe Avetb World and Latin Muropsi When we come to the problem 
of transmission of ideas between India and the Arab world and Latin Europe 
in the medieval period, the problem appears to be simpler and less 
complicated because of the proximity of time. But this is not always so, and 
tlie task is beset with difficulties and pitfalls clue to the insufficiency of records 
and the predilection of the scholar. Sachau’s assertion that the foundation of 
Arabic literature was laid between a*d. 750 and. 850 out of extensive foreign 
literature in which ‘Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
of the Arab might appear somewhat sweeping in character. But this 

is certainly not without some truth when we bear in mind the intensive and 
laborious effort of several polyglot translators, extending over two hundred 
years, in rendering Greet, Syriac, and Sanskrit texts in various brandies of 
knowledge into Arabic. The Prophet had himself ordained in one of his 

Hikaixu, J7te J)eydqpmcnt qf Meikematics in CMm and Japan (Leipziq. 19J2). 
artick on ^3?ost«Yec^jc IvJathemadcs* iu this volume. 

««Sachau. op, dt,, p. 5CKVIII, 
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hadiths that knowledge must be sought from everywhere even if it be as far 
away as China* 

When the Arabs embraced Islain^ the knowledge of astronomy among 
them was in a primitive state being confined to the information about a few 
stars and lunar calendar for reckoning time. Their interest in scientific as¬ 
tronomy was possibly aroused when they came to learn that their neighbourSj 
the Persians of the Sassanian period and the distant PTindus^ had developed 
a scientific system of astronomy indispensable for making an accurate and 
reliable calendar, Ibn al-Adami, iu the preface to his book Na^rn al-iqd^ tells 
us of the proficiency of Indian astronomers and the visit by one of them to 
the court of Caliph al-Mansur to demonstrate his skills with globes, astrono¬ 
mical tables, computations of tables, etc. About this time a Persian (Pahlavi) 
book on astronomy, the Shatro-aydr was translated into Aiabic under the 
litle Zy ashhahnydr by Ali ibn Ziyad al-Tamimi. The book was based on 
Hindu astronomical parameters and methods of computalion as wc have it 
from al-B!runi. The ZSJ o^hshahriydr and the prcscn.ee of an Indian astronomer 
in the Galipli^s court were no doubt responsible for stimulating interest in 
Hindu astronomy among the Arabs* Shortly after these events, Brahma- 
gupta^s Brdhmasphiita-siddhdnta and Khandakhddyaka were translated, under the 
orders of the Caliph, into Arabic by Muhammad ibn al-Fas^ari (d. 796 or 
806) and Ya’qub ibn Tariq (d* 796) under the titles of Sindkind and Arkand 
respectively. Although defective and corrupt and bitterly criticized by ah 
Biruni two hundred years later, these initial efforts paved the way for further 
and more intensive study of Indian astronomy and mathematics by the Arabs, 
Kennedy in his e3s:cellent survey of Islamic astronomical tables has given an 
impressive list of such tables, either translations of, or based on, Hindu works, 
which were produced bv both the eastern and western Arabs during the 
following centuries*^*» 

Special mention may be made of ahKhwarizml, one of the greatest mathe¬ 
maticians of the time, who was skilled in Sanskrit, developed great interest 
in Indian mathematics* produced an excellent astronomical ZV based on 
Hindu parameters and methods of calculations, and rendered signal service 
to the cause of transmission of Indian astronomy and mathematics, first among 
the Arabs, and subsequently in Europe through Latin translations of his 
works. Ald<.indi, distinguished contemporary of al-Khwarkmi, wrote four 
boolcs on the use of the Hindu numerals and computation— flisabuH UndL 
Habash aH^Ssib^ al-Namizi, al-!Hasan ibn Ivlisbah, and several others also pro¬ 
duced works on Indian astronomical tables and mathematics* But from the 
point of view of a synthetic and critical study of India’s contribution to science 

S. ICe^l^edy, Survey of Islawiie AstTonornical Tables^ ^rdfisapUoJis ^ 
saphkal 3CLVI (1^56), pp. 123-77, 
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in general and to astronomy and mathrmatics in particular, tlie encyclopaedic 
scientist and indologist al-Biiuni surpassed them all. Interest in Hindu as¬ 
tronomy and mathematics dei lined among the eastern Arabs after the availa¬ 
bility of Greek works in translations, but it continued unabated among the 
western Arabs of Spain which beeanie the focal point in the transmission of 
Indian ideas to Latin Europe. 

In the transmission of Flindu astronomy and mathematics to Latin Europe, 
Adelard of Bath (c. 1142), John of Seville [c. 1135), Robert of Chester (c. 1141), 
Villedicu [r. 1240), Sacrobo.sco, and Leonardo Pisano played the most not¬ 
able part. Adelard was an English philosopher, mathematician, and scientist. 
He prepared a Latin translation of al-Khwarizmi’s astronomical tables in the 
version of Maslama al-Majriu of Spain, which is now available in German 
and English translations. These tables exemplify how al-Khwarizmi syncrct- 
ized Greek and Hindu knowledge of astronomy. The meridian of Ujjayini, 
Arin in Arabic, is taken to be of zero longitude in Hindu astronomy. The 
era of Kaliyuga (17 February 3102 b.c.) has become the ‘Era of Flood’. 
The ahargana method of computing the mean positions of a planet (elwazat), 
the computations of true positions with the help of trigonometrical tables, 
and their refinements by arithmetical methods as taught by Aryabhata, 
Brahmagupta, and others were thus introduced into European circles of 
scholars. In 1951 Lynn Thorndike brought to light an anonymous fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury Latin MS Ashraole 191 II which begins the Era of Flood from 17 February 
3102 B.C., the starting-poirrt of the Kaliyuga era, and usesHindu sines for radius 
equalling 150 and Hindu trigonometrical methods for calculating equinoctial 
noon shadows. The Newminster manuscript is thus another instance of ti ans- 
mission of Hindu astronomical methods to Europe possibly through Arabic 
intermediaries, as late as the fifteenth century a.d. 

Adelard probably translated an arithmetical work, attributed to al- 
Khwarizmi, under the title Liber Tsagogarum, and pioneered the transmission 
of Indian arithmetic along with the system of decimal numeration. But more 
popular was the Algoritnii de nurrmro Indomm representing an earlier Latin 
translation, of which the translator is unknown. John of Seville was well known 
for his Liber algorism, another arithmetical work based on al-Khwarizmi and 
other Arabic sources. Robert of Chester introduced the study of algebra in 
Latin Europe by translating the same Arab author’s algebraic treatise Hisdb 
al-jabr mal-rmqdbala-, this work drew upon Hindu as well as other sources 
(old Babylonian tradition). Villedieu’s Carmen de algorismo had many things in 
common with John’s algorismi and was composed in metric form (hexameter), 
John Sacrobosdo, Villedieu’s contemporary, produced another arithmetical 
tract Algorismus vulgaris, which attained considerable popularity in England 
and other parts of Europe. Finally, we have Leonardo Pisano’s celebrated work 
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Liber abaci {c. A.D. 1202), an arithmetical classic of the Middle Ages seeking 
to provide a clear and lucid exposition of oriental arithmetic, mainly Indian 
and Arabic, including decimal place-value numeration. 

The word ‘algorism’ needs some explanation. This was the medieval 
name for the new arithmetic based on decimal place-value numeration. The 
efforts of Adelard, John, Robert, Villedieu, Sacrobosco, and Leonardo, con¬ 
fined to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D., did not immediately develop 
into a sort of mathematical movement. That took place in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and coincided with the Renaissance when expanding trade and commerce 
generated new demands for easy arithmetical calculations. This is corroborated 
by the sudden appearance in quantity (due to printing) of arithmetical works 
in most European countries from the sixteenth century onwards. Some exam¬ 
ples are: Cardano’s Practica arithmetice et mensurandi singularis (1501) and Tarta- 
glia’s La Prima Parle del general tratiato di numeri e misure (1556), in Italy; Robert 
Recorde’s The grounde of arles, teachyng the woike and practise of anthnwtike (c. 
sixteenth century) and Digg’s Stratiolios (1579) in England; Jacob Kobel’s 
Sechenbiechlin (1514), Stifel’s Arithmetica integra (1514), and Christopher Cla- 
vias’s Epitome arithmeticae practice (1583), in Germany; and Boissiere’s Vart 
d'arythmitique (1554) and Forcadel’s L*ArithmStique, in France.**® Elementary 
as these tracts may now appear, their potentialities were soon felt in the rising 
trade and commerce of the period, in the teaching programmes of universities, 
and in original mathematical research in general. 

To sum up, scientific knowledge always tends to be international. If it is 
unquestionable in today’s scientific research endeavour, it was no less so in 
ancient and medieval times. Through innumerable seminars, conferences, and 
congresses, reprints from periodicals, and monographs scientific ideas and 
methods travel nowadays with incredible speed. This speed could not of 
course be expected of the times we have been talking of. Yet ideas travelled 
over the deserts and mountains and across the seas, and savants of distant 
lands somehow knew what their confreres elsewhere thought about the 
mysteries of nature and about man and his environment. 


**S. N. Sen, ‘Indian Elements in European Renaissance’, Organon, Vol. IV (1967), pp. 55-59. 
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MATHEMATICS 


M athematics, as we have seen, made considerable progress as a disci¬ 
pline in ancient and medieval India. Up to the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
A.D. India was a leading country in the world in mathematics. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century work in the held of mathematics began 
along modern lines under the inspiration of Indian students who had made 
higher studies in the discipline abroad. Research work started in India after 
the founding of the Indian Mathematical Society in 1907 by V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and a band of enthusiasts, including R. R Paranjpye, Senior Wrangler 
(Cambridge University), M. T. Naraniengar, Balak Ram, P. V. Seslui Iyer, 
K. T. Sanjana, and Planumantha Rao, and others. This served as a stimulus for 
the foundation of the Calcutta Mathematical Society in 1908 by Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, who was himself a mathe¬ 
matician of high order and well knowi for his contribution to difFercntial 
equations and for his geometrical interpretation of Monge’s differculial equation 
of conics. Another society called the Banaras Mathematical Society (later 
Bharat Ganita Parishad) was founded in 1916 by Ganesli Prasad who studied 
mathematics at Gottingen, Germany, and was the most outstanding mathe¬ 
matician of northern India of his time- The modern mathematical research 
work done in this country has been incorporated mostly in the Jomml of the 
Indian Mathematical Society, the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, and the 
Proceedings of the Banaras Matlmnatical Sociefy. Papers on mathematics have also 
beeii published in the Proceedings of the National Institute of Sciences^ Proceedings of 
the Indian Academy of Sciences, and Proceedings of the Maiional Academy of Sciences, 
India produced in this period Srinivasa Ramanujan (1887-1920) whose early 
death was the greatest blow to tlic study of mathematics in recent times- 
Ramanujan made such outstanding contributions to the theory of numbers, 
partitions, the theory of elliptic, and modular functions that Professor Hardy of 
Cambridge University, a leading mathematician of world fame, wrote: 
‘His (Ramanujan’s) work has one gift which no one can deny, profound and 
invincible originality; on this side, most certainly I have never met hia equal 
and I can only compare him with Euler and Jacobi- European mathematicians 
will take fifty years to decipher what is contained in his notebooks^’ The three 
notebooks of Ramanujan were published unedited by the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay, in 1962, Ramanujan’s early contributions 
appeared in liht^fduYml of the Indiart Mathematical Society, His first paper entitled 
‘Some Properties of Bernoulli’s Numbers’ published in 19U attracted great 
attention 
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Ramanujan’s work was continued by many noted mathematicians. S. Chowla 
and S. S. Pillai made important contiibutions to various topics in the theory of 
numbers. Chowla found a new proof of Von-Sundt’s theorem^ some properties 
of Eulcrian numbers, and generalization of a theorem of WolsLenholme. Pic 
also discussed Waring^s theorem on cubes and rational solutions of by^==k. 
Pic gave solutions of a problem of Erdos and Turan in additive number theory 
and found a new proof of a theorem of Siegel. He also worked on biquadratic 
residues and the theory of the Riemann Zeta function, and discussed Waring’s 
problem (mod/>). S. S. Pillai wrote several important papers on normal numbers, 
algebraic irrationals, diophantine equation, and Waring’s problem. He also 
studied the problem of lattice points in a right-angled triangle. T. Vijayaragha- 
van worked on decimals of irrational numbers. He and Chowla jointly studied 
the complete factorization (mod p) of cyclotonic polynomial of order p^—L 
K, G. Ramanathan worked on the congruence property of Ramanujan’s 
function 1 (n^» He also studied sojne of jR-amanujan s tiigonomctiic sunis (n) 
and their applications. Plansraj Gupta developed the partition theory and 
prepared tables of partitions. Pie worked on some idiosyncratic numbers of 
Ramanujan and studied congruence properties of or (n), t (n) and also prepared 
a table of values of t (n). R. D. Bambah made important contributions to the 
theory of geometry of numbers. He obtained a congruence property of Rama¬ 
nujan’s function. He and Chowla considered Ramanujan’s function, con¬ 
gruence properties of Ramanujan’s function, and the sign of Gaussian sum^ 
V. Rainaswamy studied the properties of integers^ X and fi’ce of prime divisors 
>X^. Kxishnaswamy Icngar studied the theory of the nearest sc[uare continued 
fraction. Pie discovered the congruence properties of Ramanujan’s function 
t (n) and also discussed non-Ramanujan congruence properties of the partition 
function, D. P, Bancrji worked on congruence property of Ramanujan’s 
function t (n) and obtained some new properties of it, P. K. Menon obtained 
several congruence theorems and some theorems on residues. He studied arith¬ 
metic functions and congruence properties of the ^-function. He gave geneiali- 
zations of Wilson’s theorem and divisor function. D. R. Kaprekar, C. S, 
Venkataraman, K. Subbarao, S. Sastry and Balasubramanium, F, G. Auluck, 

Padmavalli, V. S. Nanda, and Vemigopal Rao contributed to the theory of 
numbers. 

ALGEBRA 

Notable work has been done in algebra by a large nupiber of Indian 
mathematicians. R. Vaidyanathaswaxni contributed to this subject in general 
and matrix algebra in particular. He obtained a remarkable property of 
integers mod N and its bearing on group theory, He studied the rank of tire 
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double binary forms, bilinc^lr and double bilinear foiins, and the null pencil 
Of binary quartics. He investigated the quadratic icciprocity of pol^aiomials 
and wrote on Quasi-Boolean algebras and many valued logics. He also worked 
on the ideal theory of paitially ordered sets and arithmetic function. 
A. Narasinga Rao discussed Boolean matrix algebra. S. Ghakravarty, S. 
Krishnamurty Rao, K. N. Ghosh, K. Balachandian, G. Kiishnamachaii, 
M. Venkataramier, M. Bhimasena Rao, P. O. Upadhyaya, and M. V. A}yar 
worked on special types of determinants. S. Fankajam discussed ideal theory 
of Boolean algebra and its application to reductive system. D. P- Banerji 
considered the self-inverse module. Harish Chandra investigated the repre¬ 
sentations of the Lie algebras, radical of a Lie algebra, the Tannaka duality 
theorem and faithful rcprcsenialions of Lie groups, algebra of Dirac matrices, 
and algebra of Meson matrices. Pandit Hemraj worked on cubics and bi¬ 
quadratics. S. Chowla studied the irrational indefinite quadratic foims. F. W, 
Levi vvi^ote a treatise on modem algebra and studied the properties of a Skew 
field of a given degree. V. S. Krishnan investigated the extension of paitially 
ordered sets, partially ordered algebiTis, and the equivalence of any represen¬ 
tation to an abstract structure. He also discussed many of the properties of 
ideals in rings and distributive lattice that hold in any commutative ringoid. 
M. Venkatarainan worked on abstract algebra. M. T. Naraniengar discussed 
certain important properties of polynomials, cyclic equations, and cyclotonic 
equations. B. S. MadhavaRao, Thiiuvcnkatachar, and Venkatachal Aiyengar 
discussed some aspects of non-commutative algebras. B. S. Madhava Rao 
investigated algebra of elementary particles. K. N. Srinivasa Rao, C. Srinivasan, 
K. S. Banerji, Ct. M. Hussain, R. Ratnam, P. M* Roy, S. M. Shah, A. R. 
Ansari, M. Ishaq, C. R. Marathc, and S. JNT. Roy worked on matrices and 
different aspects of algebra. R. C. Bose, S. S. Shrikhande, and K. Bhatta- 
charya studied group divisible and incomplete block designs. T* V. Narayana 
discussed combinatorial problems and their application to the probability 
theory. P. K, Ghosii discussed deduction and evaluation of a certain type of 
complex roots by Grafie's root squaiing method. K. G. Ramanatlian contri¬ 
buted to quadratic forms over involutorial division algebras. He considered 
the Rieznann sphere in metric spaces and the convergence j)roperfcies of 
tic also woi’kcd on units of fixed points in involutorial algebras and product 
of elements in finite Alclian groups. M. Ziaiiddin prepared tables of symmetric 
functions for statistical purposes. S. M. Kerwala prepared tables of monomial 
symmetrical function of various weights. He also worked on self-conjugate 
latin sqiiai’es of prime degree and the asymptotic number of three-^deep latin 
tectanglqis. 
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V, Ramaswami Aiyar, T. Narayanicnger, M, Ehimasena Rao, A. A. ICrishna- 
swami Iyengar, and N. Dorairajan contributed to elementary geometry in 
general and the geometry of the triangle in particular. The modern view¬ 
point in algebraic geometry was dealt with by G. V. H. Rao, R. Vaidyanatha- 
swami, A. Narasinga Rao, B. S. Madhava Rao, and their pupils. In particular, R, 
Vaidyanathaswanii and P. K. Mcnon did important work on the invariant 
geometry of the rational (norm curve). Sahib Ram Mandan worked on 
distance geometry. F. W. Levi, W. H. Young, and S. K. Abhyankar worked on 
algebraic geometry. M. Venkataraman studied the axioma(ic development of 
Euclidean geometry. 

Important work on differential geometry was done by Asutosh Mookcijee, 
Shyainadas Mukhopadhyaya, Haridas Bagchi, G. N. Srinivas Tcngcr, B, 
Ramamurti, V. Rangachariar, D. D. Kosambi, Ram Behari, R. S. Misra, 
R. N. Sen, and others. Shyamadas Mukhopadhyaya and his pupils contributed 
to differential geometry in plane and hyperspace and elementary non-Euclidcan 
geometry. The differential geometry of curves and surfaces was also studied 
by some of Ganesli Prasad’s pupils like Bholanath Pal and Plarcndranath 
Datta. D. D. Kosambi worked on the geometry of paths and initiated work 
on spaces now known as Kawaguchi spaces. He generalized the concept of 
isotropy in generalized path spaces. G. N. Srinivas longer considered some 
properties of rectilinear congruences. B. Ramamurti studied line of striction 
and spinors. V. Rangachariar investigated properties of conicoids of a pencil 
touching a given plane and worked on rectilinear congiuences. 

Ram Behai i rvrote a series of papers on the differential geometry of ruled 
surfaces and rectilinear congruences. He gave generalizations of the theorems 
of Malus-Dupin, Beltrami, and Ribacour. He found the condition that the 
osculating cpiadrics of a ruled surface might be equilateral, and discovered a 
new geometrical meaning of Laguerre’s function. He applied the method of 
tensor analysis to find the properties of rectilinear congruences. The theory of 
'pitch of a congruence at a ray’ was developed and a relation between the 
pitch of a pencil of a congruence and Levi-Givita’s 'Anormalita’ of a con¬ 
gruence was established by him. He set up a school of differential geometry 
and tlreory of relativity in Delhi, prominent products of which are R. S. 
]^ra, P. B. Bhattacharya, M. K. Singhar, S. G. Saxena, Gita Haider, Nirraala 
Prakash, R. N. Kaul, Kamalamma, and K. K. Gorowara. 

R. Vaidyanathaswami studied the simplexes doubly incident with a 
quadric and the number of lines which meet four regions in hyperspace, K. 
Rangaswami Iyer discussed linear complexes, net of tetrahedra, and geometry 
of cylindroid and conormal triads. The field of differential geometry was 
extended to unified field theory by R. S. Misra who gave a solution of Einstein’s 
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field equations and guided several workers, among wliom mention may be 
made of Srildshan, Upadhyaya, S. Izliar Hussain, S. K. Katil, and K. D. 
Singh, Nirmala Prakash and A. C. Shamihoke published several papers on 
Finsler spaces. 

B. M, Sen worked on continuous deformation of surfaces, R. N. Sen dis¬ 
cussed the connection between Levi-Civita^s parallelism and Einstein’s tele- 
parallelism. He also wrote about curvature of hyper surfaces and rotations in 
hyperspace* Pie developed a school of geometry in general and differential 
geometry in particular at Calcutta. M. G. Cliaki contributed to the differential 
geometry of recurrent, Ricci-recurrent, and special types of Riemann spaces. 
B. R. Srinivasan contributed to the lattice point problem of many-dimensiona] 
hyperboloids. A, G. Ghoudhary woi^ked on the geometry of the web. 

ANALYSIS, DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, ETC. 

In analysis Ganesh Prasad’s pioneering work covered a wide field including 
the theory of functions of a real variable, elliptic functions, Fourier series, 
harmonic analysis, and the theory of the potential. Numerous pupils and 
co-workers followed up his work in these directions. Continuity and derivabi- 
lity of functions were dealt with by A. N. Singh, Laxmi Narain, R. D. Misra, 
and P, D. Shukla. A. N. Singh also discussed problems connected with the 
summability of Fourier series. Among those who studied harmonic analysis, 
special forms of harmonic functions, elliptic and other special functions were 
S. C. Dhar, Bholanath Pal, Gorakli Prasad, R. S, Varma, Abani Bhushan 
Datta, N. G. Sliabde, K. S. K. Iyengar, P. K. Menon, P. K. Ghosh, and S. N. 
Roy. D. P, Banerji discussed the generalizations of Weirstrass’s non-differen- 
tiable functions and also the applications of operational calculus. M. R. Para- 
meswaram considered the properties of transforms over a series of spaces, 
Mazur and Oidicz summability, Tauberian tlieorems for summable functions, 
and a comparison between the Cesaro and Borel methods of summability. 
M. S. Ramanujam dealt with total translativity of Hausdroff methods. J. A. 
Siddiqi, B. N. Shaney, S. R* Sinha, and Sulaksliana Kumari studied the 
summability methods. P. L. Srivaslava worked on Dirichlet’s series, analytic 
continuation, integral functions, and divergent series. B. N. Prasad contributed 
(o and established a school of Fourier series and Fourier analysis at Allahabad 
and inspired a large number of workers, prominent among whom were U. N* 
Singh, J. A. Siddiqi, and T. Pati. T« Pali studied absolute Riez summability, 
absolute summability, and absolute factors in summability series* XJ* N. Singh 
discussed die summability of Fourier series and derived series of Fourier series. 
R* MTohanty at Cuttack worked on Fourier series and integrals* Brij Mohan 
at Banaras worked on self-reciprocal functions. A school of special iunctions, 
calculus of transforms, Laplace and Hankel transforms was developed at 
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Lucknow by R. S. Varmaj S. C. Milra, R. P- Agarwal, S. K. Bose, K, S* 
Shiilda, and Ram Kumar. Contributions to the convergence and summability 
of infinite series were made in South India by K. Ananda Rao, K. B, Madhava, 
T. Vijayaraghavan, V, Ramaswainy, V. Ganapathi Iyer, Thiruvenkatachar, 
V, S. Krishnan, Meenakshisundaram, and Venkatachal Aiyengar. 

G. T. Rajgopal and G. Racine worked on analysis. G. S. Mahajani and 
Ram Behari obtained an interesting result in the logarithmic expansion. 
K. Chandrasekharan, K. G. Ramanathan, Balagangadharan, and Sridharan 
established a school of summability theory, number theory, function theory, 
modern algebra, and topology at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
at Bombay. R. Vaidyanathaswami, Singbal, T. P. Srinivasan, M. S. Rama- 
nujani, R, Narasimhan, and S. Swaminathan also worked on topology. 
V. Ganapathi Iyer investigated singular and integral functions. S. Meenakshi” 
sundaram studied non-linear partial dilTcrcntial equations of the parabolic 
type and Fourier Ansatz, He developed the theory of expansion of an arbitraiy 
function in a scries of Eigen functions of boundary value problems and gave a 
new summation process. In collaboration with G. T. Rajgopal, he made some 
investigation on a Tauberian theorem of K. Ananda Rao and extended a 
Tartberian theorem of L. J. Mordelh K. Chandrasekharan and Meenakshi¬ 
sundaram produced a standard work on typical means. D. D. Kosaiiibi worked 
on partial differential equations. M. R. Siddiqi made a significant contribution 
to the thcoi^y of non-linear partial differential cciuations. S. K, Mitra and 
Shanli Ram Mukherji dealt with some differential equations arising in viscous 
hydrodynamic flow, B. N. Bose, Haridas Bagchi, F. «C. Auluck, S. K. Bose, 
K, Chandrasekharan, K. S. K. Iyengar, D. D. Kosambi, S. Meenakshisuii- 
daram, A. A. Krislinaswami Iyengar, C. T. Rajgopal, and K. Ananda Rao 
worked on the theory of infinite series. 

S. M. Shah, S. Meenakshisundaram, C. N. Srinivas lenger, R. S. Varma, 
V- Lakshmikantham, K. Padmavalli, S. K. Singh, V. Ganapathi Iyer, K. S. 
K. Iyengar, and S* K. Bose worked on the properties of integral functions. 
K. Chandrasekharan and C. T. Rajgopal worked on Hadamard’s factorization 
theorem. S. Cl. Dhar and Hari Shankar dealt with parabolic cylinder functions 
and Whittaker and Weber functions. N. G. Shabde worked on integrals in¬ 
volving Legendre and Bessel functions, confluent hypergeomelric function.s, 
and Laguerre functions. N. A. Shastri studied Bateman’s polynomials, 

Angelesen’s polynomial Bessel functions of third order and confluent 

hypergeomelric series, and products of Legendre’s functions. R. S, Varma 
worked on Whittaker’s functions and Weber’s parabolic cylinder functions. 
B. R. Pasricha Worked on Humbert functions and Whittaker functions. J. L. 
Sharma worked on Lame’s equation, Lame’s functions and recurrence for- 
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mulae for generalized Lame’s functions, and gave integral equations for 
Whittalcer’s confluent liypcrgeoinctiic functions. S. Sinha studied infinite 
integrals involving Bessel and hypcrgeometric functions. H. C. Gupta worked 
on Bessel functions and operational calculus. P. K. Menon gave a generaliza¬ 
tion of Legendre functions. Haridas Bagchi applied the method of dilTerence 
equations to the summation of certain series involving Legendre and Bessel 
functions. S. C. Mitra studied certain infinite integrals involving Struve func¬ 
tions and parabolic functions. He discussed certain expansions invohdng 
Whittaker’s M-functions and worked on certain li’ansforniations in generalized 
hypergeojnetric series. S. P. Kaushik gave a gencralizctiion of ihc Laplace 
transform. S. K. Bose "worked on generalized Laplace tiaiisform. R. F, Agarwal 
made a study of Hankcl transfonn and self-reciprocal functions. K. M, Saxena 
worked on the theory of Laplace Stieltjes integral. V. Singh worked on Appell 
polynomials and generalized Laplace integrals* G. B. Ratliie worked on 
Laplace’s integral and its generalizations. 


APPLIED IvLVl'HElMATICJS 


S. N. BosCj S. Chandrasekhar, D. S, Kotliari, N. R. Sen, B. M. Sen, 
Nagcndranath, B. B. Son, F. C. Auluck, S. K. Bancrji, A. G. Banciji, P. L. 
Bhatnagar, R* S. Varma, N. L. Ghosh, B. R. Seth, and G. Bandyopadliyaya 
initiated and inspired considerable wwk on applied mathematics, specially 
potential theory, liydrodynamics, magneto-hydrodynaniics, optics, wave- 
propagation, plasma-physics, and allied branches of theoretical physics, B, B. 
Datta Mazumdar, N. M. Basu, Subodh Gliandra Mitra, S. Ghosh, N. N. 
Ghosh, J- M. Ghosh, Ram Ballabh, M. Ray, G. L. Saini, Ghandrika Prasad, 
J. N. Kapur, and P. C. Jain were some of the other workers in applied mathe¬ 
matics. Savoor studied the stability of the pear-shaped figure of ecjuilibiduni 
of a rotating fluid. N. R. Sen considered a number of problems of gas dynamics, 
boundary layer theory turbulence, and magnctodiydrodynamics. He esta¬ 
blished a school of ballistics electricity and magnetism, and hydrodynamics 
at Calcutta, B. R. Seth worked on Navier-Stokes equations, boundary layer 
theory, fluid flow problems, and waves in canals. He built up a school of hydro¬ 
dynamics, elasticity, and high speed computation at Kharagpur, G. Bandyo- 
padhyaya, M, K* Jain, R. F. Kanwal, Y. D. Wadhwa, R. S, Nanda, P. D. S* 
Verma, and S. D, Nigam were among others who worked in this field at 
Kharagpur. 

P, L. Bhatnagar contributed to fluid mechanics, ttiagneto-hydrodjmamics, 
ballistics, astrophysics, and plasma-physics. His coiitributioii to Botemann 
efquation is referred to as B, G, K, (Bhatnagar, Gross, Krook) mpdej for colii- 
sions. His work on secondary flows in non-Newtonian fluids provides a method 
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of determining noii-Newtoiiian viscosities. He also contributed to heat transfers 
in linear surface. 

S. Chandrasekhar made outstanding contributions in many brandies of 
applied mathematics, including astrophysics, astronomy, hydromechanics, 
and tmbulence* Ram Ballabh and P. G. Jain worked on super-possibility of 
fluids, V, R, Thiruvenkatachar, J. N, Kapur, G. L. Saini, N. L. Ghosh, M. Ray, 
S. K. Roy, and H. Sircar also worked on hydrodynamics. S. N. Barua worked 
on rotating fluids. S. L. Malurkar made a study of the dynamics of thunder- 
stoi ms. 


ELASTICITY AND PLASTICITY 

B. R. Seth wrote a monograph on two-dimensional potential problems 
connected with rectilinear boundaries. Pic studied bending plates wdlh various 
types of boundaries, transfer of vibrations, and stability of rectilinear plates, 
I. D. Seth worked on the reflection and refraction of attenuated waves in semi- 
infinite clastic solid medium. E. B. Sen investigated stresses in clas(ic discs 
of a variety of shapes. He studied the uniqueness theorem for in'oblcms of thin 
plates bent by normal pressures and also studied boundary value pi'oblenis 
and circular discs under body forces. S, Ghosh investigated plane strain and 
plane stress in aeolotropic plates. He discussed the torsion and flexure of beams 
whose cross-sections arc bounded by specified contours. S. D. Chopra worked 
on various problems of elasticity* D. N. Mitra, G, Paria, A. M. Sen Gupta, 
H. M. Sen Gupta, P. D. S, Verma, R. D. Bhargava, S. K. Roy, and R. S. 
Dhaliwal also contributed to the theory of elasticity. Romola Bhor worked 
on plasticity. J. Ramakanth and V. Lakshmikantham extended Seth’s results to 
aeoloti’opic and isotropic hollow composite bodies by considering problems of 
cylinders and spheres. B. R. Sen obtained important design results in the 
failure of reinforced concrete beams. V. Gadambe studied the flexure of a 
thin elastic plate under specified directions. N. N. Ghosh developed a matrix 
method of analysing strain and stress in hyperspace, 

THEORY OF RELATIVITY 

In the field of relativity S. N. Bose made an important contribution to 
Einstein’s rmified field * 0017 , He considered the problem of the g-f linear 
relation and obtained the. solution with the aid of matrix methods and also 
suggested an alternative unified theory wherein the torsion vector does not 
vanish. V. V. Narlikar generalized SchwarzschUd’s solution and found some 
new properties of the world trajectories of Milne’s tlieory. He discussed the 
question of stability of a particle in gravitational field and investigated different 
laws which will remain invariant under the generalized infinitesimal Lorentz 
transformation. He investigated whether Einstein’s theory is consistent with 
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the geodesic postulate and discussed the gravitational equations of motion in 
relativity. He and Ramji Tewari showed thtat there is no interaction between 
the gravitational field and the electromagnetic field up to the second order 
of approximations. 

N. R. Sen suggested that the expansion of the Einstein Universe could 
have been started by the condensation of diffuse matter into nebulae. He 
investigated the stability of cosmological models. 

R. S. Misra considered the problems of comparison oi the field equations 
of Einstein’s and Schrodinger’s unified tlieoiy, and basic principles of unified 
theory. He developed tlie method of ’^repeated substitution’ for taclding the 
g-F linear relation in Einstein’s unified theory. He and Ixhar Hussain con¬ 
sidered the problem of projective change of affined connections in Einstein’s 
unified field. 

G. Bciiidyopadhyaya studied in particular exact solutions of Einstein’s 
unified theory. His observations regatcUng poiiit-charge in rion-synimcuic 
field theory attracted the attention of E. Schrodinger and A. Papapetrou who 
suggested a modified interpretation in the unified field theory. 

P. G. Vaidya investigated the external field of a radiating star in general 
relativity and studied the radiatiunal, gravitational and electromagnetic 
effects in the general theory of relativity. 

A. Roy Ghoudhuri discussed condensations in expanding cosmological 
models, radiation sphere in Einstein Universe, relativistic cosmology, and 
anisotropic cosmological solution in general relativity. Dutta Mazumdar 
discussed the relativistic analogue of Earnshaw’s theorem and also obtained a 
ifigoroiis solution of general relativity. S. N. Gupta investigated quantization 
of Einstein’s gravitational field, gravitation, and electro-magnetism, and com¬ 
parison of the theories of gravitation propounded by Einstein and others. 
Ram Bchari and S. G. Saxena studied field eexuations of Einstein’s unified 
theory using EisenharPs generalized Ricmann space. S. M, Sulaiman, applying 
Newtonian principle and starting with the fundamental assumption of the 
finiteness of the velocity of gravitation, derived the same law as that of Einstein 
for the motion of heavenly bodies. He showed that deflection of a light ray due 
to the sun’s gravitational field is between 4/3 and 3/2 times Einstein’s value 
while the shift of the line to the red is (1+Sin^x) times Einstein’s value where 
cc is the angle between the line of sight and the radius vector to the point on the 
sun’s disc on which observation is made. 

Among others who contributed to the general theory of relativity were 
J, Ghosh, S. C. Kar, N. K, Gliatterji, D. H. Moghe, K, Nagabhushanam, 
A, G« Banerji, K. R. Karmakar, K. P. Singh, B. R. Rao, K. B. Sliah, I. M- 
Pandya, S, R- Roy, N. N. Ghosh, S, G, Dhar, J. P. Jaiswal, D, K. Sen, K. B, Lal^ 
Alladi Ramakrishnan, and L. Radhakrishna, 
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Jayant Vishnu Narlikar together with Fiecl Hoyle made a historical dis- 
co\cry in propounding a new theory of gravitation which may necessitate a 
drastic revision in Einslein^s theory of gravitation. 

astronomy, statistics 

A. C. Banerji and Nizamuddin considered two models ot' Jupiter’s 
atmosphere, \iz. adiabatic and isothermal. A. C. Banerji and P. L. Bhalnagar 
gave thcoi'ies of the origin of the solar system. D. S. Kothaii and P. L. 
Bhatnagar discussed Rosscland’s theory of ariharmonic oscilladons of a 
gaseous star and studied white dwarf stars. Among other contributors 
maybe mentioned U. R. Bui man, S. K. Roy, H. K, Sen, N. L. Ghosh, Gorakh 
Prasadj Cliandiika Prasad, PI, K. Ganguly, D. N. Mogiic, G. Banclyopadhyaya, 
S. Shiveshwarkar, and R. S. Kusliwaha. 

P. C. Malialanoihs founded a school of statistics at Calcutla, which later 
developed into the famous Indian Statistical Institute^ Important work on this 
subject is being done at different centres of this Institute. 

BALLISl’ICS AND OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

In botli ballistics and operational rcsearcii, especially Qiicing theory, 
R. S. V^'anna did pioneering work and inspired many young scientists, among 
whom is Shiv Kumar Gupta, who has contributed to inventory control and 
wrote a book on mathematics for modern management. 
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A stronomy is one of the sciences which had been studied in India from 
very ancient times and to wliich the Indians luicl made notable contributions. 
The achievements of Aryabhata, Varilharnihira, Brahmagupta, andBliaskara 
II are monumental and have been covered earlier in this volume. Little, if 
any, astronomical activity existed in India ovei the next five cenliiries until Jai 
Singh (1686-1743) performed the incredible feat of building five observatories 
and making accurate obsci’vations with them In a little less than four decades. 
These institutions contain enormous instruments of masonry, many of which 
were invented by Jai Singh himself, and were meant to mutually confirm and 
check the observations made. Though magnificent in concept, they were 
seldom used after Jai Singh, and with the new era of telescope technology 
already a hundred years old, they retreated I'apidly into obsolescence. One 
can only wonder what a Jai Singh, better informed of contemporary happenings, 
would have left behind to posterity. 

The study of astronomy and allied sciences reassumed importance in India 
with the establishment and gradual expansion of the suzerainty of the East 
India Company. Thomas Deane Pearse (1741-89) of the Bengal Artillery 
undertook a scries of observations of latitudes and longitudes from 1774 to 
1779 and again from 1781 to 1784 duifng his marches to and from Madras 
in the Mysore War. William Petrie, a member of the Madras Government, 
started anotlier series of obseiwations in 1787. He had in his possession two 
three-inch achromatic telescopes, two astronomical clocks with pendulums, 
and an excellent transit instrument. This ecjuipment formed the nucleus of 
instrumentation of the first observatory established in Madras in 1790 by Michael 
Topping for promoting the knowledge of astronomy, geography, and navigation. 
The authorities of the Company found it necessary to prepare accurate maps 
of the territory under their control and of the subcontinent in general. This 
required accurate detei'mination of longitudes and latitudes of important 
places. The Madras observatory, the building of which was completed in 1792 
by Sir Charles Oakeley, then President of the Council, soon embarked on a 
scries of observations of the stars, the moon, and eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 
with the accurate determination of longitude its first concern. The pier that 
carried the original small transit instrument is a massive granite pillar arid has 
on it an inscription in Latin, Tamil, Telugu, and Hindi so that ^posterity 
may be informed a thousand yoars^ hence of the period when the mathematical 
sciences were first planted by British Liberality in Asiah In any this 
quotation from the fh$t annual report of the observatoiy is at least a record of the 
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fact that astronomical activity at the A^adias obscivatory was indeed the first 
among British efforts at scientific studies in India. 

The longitude of the Madras observatory has a most important role as a 
fundamental meridian from wJiicIi observations for longitude in the Indian 
survey are reckoned. The accuracy with which a map of India fits into a map 
of the world depends solely on the accuiacy of the longitude determination of 
the transit instrument pier at the Madras observatory. The work of the great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India commenced at Madras on 10 April 1802 
when a base line racasuvcmcul related to the Madras longitude was made. 

For over a century the Madras observatory continued to be the only astro¬ 
nomical observatory in India engaged in systematic determination of star 
position and biightiicss. Goldingham, Taylor, Jacob, and Pogson were the 
Government astronomers who dominated the activity at Madras. With a 
new 5-foot transit, Taylor completed in 1844 his catalogue of the positions of 
over 11,000 stars. Jacob’s principal interest lay in double stars: the preparation 
of their catalogues, measurement of their separation, and determination of their 
orbits. The observatoj^ received during his tenure a new meridian circle and 
with it commenced a series of observations of the satellites ofjupiter and Saturn 
as well as those for the determination of star position and evaluation of proper 
motions. From 1861 until his death in 1891, Pogson explored new areas of 
observations. While the transit instrument and the meridian circle were utilized 
for cataloguing 3,000 stars that included standard stars, large proper motion 
stars, variable stars, and the like, it is with the new 8-inch Cooke equatorial 
that he made discoveries of asteroids and variable stars. The asteroids Asia, 
Sappho, Sylvia, Camilla, and Vera, and the variable stars Y Virginis, U Scorpii, 
T Sagittarj, Z Virginis, X Gapucoriii, and R Reticuli were all first discovered 
visually at Madras either with the transit instxaiment or by the equatorial ins¬ 
truments. The discovery in 1867 of the light variation of R Reticuli by C. 
Raghunatbachary is perhaps the first astronomical discovery by an Indian in 
recent history* Pogson also undertook the preparation of a catalogue and atlas 
of variable stars, complete with magnitude estimates made hy him of both the 
comparison and the variable. These were edited by Turner after Pogsonls 
death. 

During this period the Madras observatory participated in observations of the 
important total solar eclipses that were visible from India. These wci'c the 
eclipses that established the foundations of astrophysics and especially of solar 
physics. In these observations the Madras observatory’s contributions were 
most significant, as will be seen later. 

In those days an Indian Observatories Committee in England advised Lhc 
Secretary of State on matters pertaining to the administration of the Madras 
observatory. Without adequate staff to help him^ Pogson had taken pn more 
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progiammes of work than he could biing to a successful tei inlnation. Qiiestions 
were raised in London in 1867 whether the Madias observatory should be 
continued at all since the Biitish had started some other obseivatories in the 
Southein Hpmis}Dherc. It was even rcconimcnd^'^d that the Madias obseivatory 
should concentrate more on publication of the observations already made 
than make new ones. The work of Pog^on was coniniendf^d and c[uestions on 
the closure of the Madras observatoiy were I'elegatcd to the time when Poison 
would letiie. 

In May 1882 Pogson emphasized the need for a 20dnch telescope which 
could he located at a hill station in South India and used for photogiaphy 
and spectrography of the sun and the stars. The proposal received active support 
in both India and Britain, and the search for a suitable location in the southern 
highlands of India began. Michie Smith undertook the survey of the Palni and 
Nilgiri Hills in 1883 and 1885, his observations covering both the requiiements 
of transparency and steadiness of image during both day and night. But in 1884 
the Astronomer Royal recoznmended that because Pogson had accumulated 
large arrears in observations, it would not be desirable to saddle him wth 
additional work connected with the new large ecjuatorial and that the question 
of establishing a branch observatory or removing the Madras observatory to 
a naorc favourable site might be considered on Pogson^s retirement. The 
Astronomer Royal preferred the latter alternative. 

The idea of making solar observations under tropical skies soon gained 
ground and the search for a suitable site extended over the entire Indian 
subcontinent. In the north Leh, Mussoorie, and Dehra Dun were examined for 
their suitability. In the south the study was confined to Kodaikanal, Kotagiri, 
and Madras. The Leh and Mussoorie observations indicated that the skies 
were seldom free of dust to peinnit observations that called for Jiigh tians- 
parency. And so the new observatory bad to be located in the southern hills 
with Kodaikanal as the obvious choice on the basis of peifozmancc. At the 
Indian Observatories Committee meeting of 20 July 1893, with Lord Kelvin 
in the chair, the decision was taken to establish a solar physics obscrvatoi y at 
Kodaikanal with Michie Smith as its superintendent, The decision on a perma¬ 
nent site of the astronomical observatory was deferred to a later date. The 
observatory was to be under the control of the Goveimment of India instead of 
the Government of Madras, as it had been for a century. 

KODAIX<ANAL OBSERVATORY 

The last live years of the nineteenth century witnessed a rapid transference 
of work from the Madras observatory to Kodaikanal. The first obsGxvaiions at 
Kodaikanal commenced in 1901. While the two ohsorvatorxes functioned toge-^ 
ther under the control of a director at Kodaikaxlal^ the astronomical observa- 
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ions at Madras wcic confinrd only to the mcasurenicnl of time. The new 
bsevvatnry had a wide array of spectroscopic cepupment specially acquired 
:)r solar studies. There were instruments visually examine the prominences 
round the 'JolaiTinib and the spectra orsiinspot‘>’. Photographic studies included 
ally wiiitc light photography of the solar disc and monochromatic chromos- 
heiic pictures with tJic spccLroheliographs in the light of ionized calcium 
nd of hydrogen. This seiics of photograplis continues uninterrupted to this 
ay and forms one of the most unique collections of a record of solar activity 
vailabh' in the woikL Only two otlier institutions, the observatory at Mendon 
1 Paris and the Alounl Wilson obs<Tvatory in California, have collections that 
’jail ail iquivaleiit time interval. 

Perhaps the most iuiportant result ol'these early years was the discovery by 
vershed at Tvodaikarial in 1909 of I'acUal motion in sunspots. In the next few 
‘ars nmucious studies of this phenomenon, now known as the Evershed Effect, 
ere made at both Kodaikanal and a temporary field station in Kashmir, 
hese early studies were so ^comprehensive that little has been added to 
ir information on the subject in the subsequent half century. In 1922 Evershed 
so discovered under conditions of good visibility innumerable small displace- 
cuts of lines equivalent to velocities of the order of a few tenths of a kilometre 
lY second. Nearly fifty years later with belter spcxirographic and image rcsolvi- 
m, extensions of tliis early discovery have added much information on wave 
lenomciia in the solar photosphere and chromosphere. 

Por thirty-eight years, between 1922 and 1960, the Directors at Kodaikanal 
cic Royds, Narayan, and Das. The activity in sohir physics continued unaba- 
d and ^vork piogressed on the lines of the early years. Tlie highlights of this 
a were the discovery ol the oxygen line.s in emission in the chromosphere 
thout the aid of an eclipse, that of the centre-limb variations of the hydrogen 
ICS and their use to study the solar atmosphere, and the detailed study of the 
operties of the dark marldngs seen in PTalpha. 

lor studies of the physical prox:>erties of stars the observatory had limited 
nriimenlal resources. Nevertheless, Some in teres ting results on comets and 
d{ar spectra were obtained, proving that the men wlro use the instruments at 
y such institution are more important than the instruments. Soon after his 
rival in 1907 Evershed discovered the ultraviolet tail bands in Comet Daniel 
at ai’C now ascribed to CO^\ Evershed made numerous studies of the planet 
mils and of Nova Aquilac 1918. And the high dispersion spectra of Sirius 
ken by him have had the highest dispersion values employed in stellar spectros- 
py until recently. 

astronomy in the princely states 

Patronage to astronomical study by Indian rulers, lacking after the tinre of 
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Jai Sing’ll, was resumed in the nineteenth ccnUiry. The ruler of Oudli established 
an observatory at Lucknow around 1832. A 6«foot mural circle, an 8-foot 
transit, and an equatorial by Trough ton and Simms formed the principal 
ec|uipment. Wilcox assumed charge and made some observations at this 
observatory, but it was closed in 1819 following his deatli. The Maharaja of 
Travancorc founded an observatory at Tiivandrum in 1836. A transit instrument, 
two mural circles, an equatorial telescope, and magnetic and meteorological 
instruments formed the main equipment of tlie observatoty. It was renowned 
chiefly for tlic magnetic observations made by Broun, its director from 1851 to 
1865. His major discovery, now one of the fundamental principles of terrestrial 
magnetism, was that magnetic disturbances on the earth are not localized, 
but are world-wide plienomenori. Broun is also associated witJi the discovery 
ol the relationship between solar disturbances and subsequent changes in the 
state of the earth’s magnetism at recurrent intervals of 27 days. He also found 
that the magnetic disturbances proceed from particular heliocentric longitudes. 
The activity of the observatory was greatly reduced in 1865 soon after Broun’s 
retirement, but this establishment continues to the present day'. 

Towards the last decade of the nineteenth century^ an observatory was 
started at Poona. Galled the Maharaja Takhtasingji observatory, it commenced 
activity under the direction of Professor K, D. Naegamvala. A part of the 
nucleus of the funds that were needed for the starting of the observatory was 
provided by the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, This observatory had the largest 
telescope in the comUry, a 20-inch Grubb reflector. It also had several 
smaller instruments which were principally used for eclipse observations. The 
most important work done here has been the observations of the solar corona 
of 1898. The Naegamvala expedition to Jcur and the successful observation 
of the corona and its spectrum form tlie first complete Indian effort of its 
kind on record. 

ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

While there have been very limited efforts directly by Indian universities 
to foster astronomical research, it is noteworthy that some individuals from 
these institutions have made very substantial contributions to the general 
progress of theoretical astrophysics. At the top of the list stands the pioneering 
contributions of Professor Meghnad Saha. They form the foundation for 
interpretative stellar spectroscopy. Saha’s ionization founula revolutionized 
astrophysics, for it enabled an understanding of the physical conditions in the 
stellar atmosphere. Saha’s second important contribution was his conjecture of 
the gains that wotild accrue to astrophysics from a stratosphere observatory. 
This stimulating suggestion represents the earliest thinking in a field that 
has come of age in the space era* Contributions in theoretical astrophysics by 
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D, S. KoUiati, S. Cliandiaseldiar, R. G. Majumclar, and A. C* Bancrji and 
his students are also of great importance in this field of knowledge. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad established the Nizamiah observatory in 1908 
at it^ present location in BegumpeU This was prompted by the donation of 
two telescopes by Nawab Zaffar Jang Bahadur, one of the couUicrs of tlie 
Nizam. The larger one was a 15-inch visual refractor which was mounted at 
Hyderabad in 1922. The observatory has been under the control of 
Osmania University since 1919. The smallcrinstrumciiL is an 8-inch astrograph 
built by Cooke witli which the observatory participated in the great interna¬ 
tional pi ogramme of the 'Gartc-du-Giclb The zones photographed at Hyderabad 
cover the declination belts +36° to +39^ and —17° to —23°. Its first three 
directors, ChaUvood, Pocock, and Bliaskaran, supervised the gigantic work of 
preparation of the astrographic star catalogue. Twelve calalogues comprising 
observations of 800,000 stars were published. The study of comets, variable 
stars, lunar occultations, and solar activity was also pursued at Hyderabad. 
The addition of a spectrohelioscopc in the mid-thirties and a blink comparator 
extended the sphere of activity of the institution. Proper motion studies of 
stars in the tlyderabad astrographic zone were commenced. Since 1944, 
when Akbar AU became the director of the observatory, a programme of double 
star measurements has formed an important addition to the activity. Akbar Ali^s 
principal conlriubtion was the subsequent acc|uisition of a 48-inch reflector. 

TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN 

Three total eclipses with paths of totality across India arc memorable events 
in the history of astrophysics. The first one of 18 August 1868 created the 
discipline of solar physics, for at this eclipse the spectroscope was used for the 
fii’st time to discover the gaseous nature of the prominences. The hydrogen 
emission lines seen in the proininen.ee were so strong that the French astronomer 
Jansen reasoned they could be seen without the eclipse. The next day at the 
eclipse observation site this speculation was proved to be correct, making it 
possible for daily surveys of prominences thereafter without the need of a total 
eclipse. There were several teams scattered over the path oftotalifcy for studying 
this vital eclipse. The Madras observatory had two teams, one at Wanarpati 
and the other at Masulipatam. Clouds at Wanarpati interfered with the success 
of the expedition. At Masulipatam Pogsoii detected the hydrogen lines in 
emission, as had ail the teams that had a programme of observation with the 
spectroscope. They also saw a blight yellow line near the position of the D lines 
of sodium* The line originated from a hitherto unknown element,' later termed 
helium after the source of its earliest detection. 

The eclipse of 12 Decemb^T 1871 had a path of totality passing over Ootaca- 
mund and Pitdukotax near the southern tip of the country, Jansen at this eclipse 
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reported the discovery of dark absorption lines in the coronal spectrum, This 
was the occasion when what we now term the F-corona was first seen. 

On 6 June 1872 an annular eclipse was visible at Madras. Examining the 
region close to the moon’s limb, Pogson found that the bright chromospheric 
spectrum flashed out for a short duration on the formation and again at the 
breaking up of the annulus. This is the first observation on record of viewing 
the flash spectrum at an annular eclipse. 

The next important eclipse in the Indian region was the well-observed one 
of 22 January 1898, Numerous expeditions firom different countries were 
scattered £ill along the path of totality from Ratnagiri to Salidol in former 
Vindhya Pradesh. The Kodaikanal observatory instruments were at Sahdol 
and a fine series of white light photographs of different scale was obtained. 
Naegamvala organized a very comprehensive study of both the chromospheric 
spectrum and the corona at Jeur. The report of this successful expedirion 
indicates the great care and thoroughness that went into its planning. 

The Kodaikanal observatory sent out an expedition in 1922 to Australia 
to measure the deflection of starlight in the sun’s gravitational field, an impor¬ 
tant aspect of Einstein’s theory of relativity that could be experimentally 
verified. The expedition was a total failure, a result of dependence on equip¬ 
ment of bad workmanship taken on loan that even Evershed’s wizardry could 
not rectify. Royds was deputed to the eclipses of 1929 in Siam and 1936 in 
Japan, 


ROLE OF AX4ATEURS IN INDIA 

Astronomy is a subject where activity by amateurs has often led to significant 
conti’ibutions. While such efforts in India have not been on the same scale as 
in western countries, they have nevertheless played an important role. The 
eaiiiest of such activity on Indian soil in recent times can be ascribed to Jesuit 
priests. The first recoi'ded use of a telescope is by Father Richaud at Pondicherry 
who in December 1689 discovered a comet and also that Alpha-Geiitauri was a 
double star, the fifth such object to be known at lh6 time. Through most of the 
nineteenth century there were sporadic efforts of amateurs at observing solar 
eclipses and rare events like the transit of Venus, Nawah Zaffar Jung’s interCvSt 
in astronomy led him to acquire a whole array of ielescopcs, which later formed 
the principal instrumentation of the Nizamiah observatory^ At Vizagapatam 
A, V. Narsing Rao with a 6-inch telescope made observations of the transit of 
Venus and Mercury as well as of many bright comets* 

The introduction of celestial photography ushered in a new era in the 
discovery of variable stats. Numerous variables were discovered, and preliminary 
efforts indicated from the light curve the nature of the light variation* The 
class of long-period variables was particularly well suited for amateur studies 
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with small telescopes, since a large number of individuals observing a chosen 
set of three to four hundred such stars could ensure good continuity of observa¬ 
tion fur the light curve derivation. The novae and cataclysmic variables came 
under such scrutiny, as a result of which we have continuous light curves of 
most of these stars available since the first decade of this century. The pioneer 
of such study in India was R. G. Gliandra of Bengal, who from 1919 until the 
late forties was a regular contributor each month to the American Association 
of Variable Star Observers (AAVSO) with its hcadqucirtcrs at Harvard 
observatory. Ghandia’s earlier observations were made with a 3-incb refractor 
owned by him. He was Idler loaned a splendid 6-inch Clark refractor by 
AAVSO to extend his obseivations to the faiulcr stars. Another amateur who 
C£mi(‘ on tlie s('ene in 1927 was M. K. Bappu of Hydcral)ad. He contributed 
thousands of observations regularly to AAVSO and the Variable Star 
Section of the British Astronomical Association. 

A sphere of endeavour particularly suited for study by amateurs has been the 
visual observations of meteors. It is only in recent years that photography by 
very fast cameras and radar-echo studies have been the principal means of 
acquiring information on these objects. In the earlier epocli the visual observer’s 
infoimialion gave us all the statistical data on meteor showers and radiants. 
The Indian observer most prolific in making these observations was M.A.R. 
Khan of Hyderabad. Klian’s observations were contributed to the American 
Meteor Society, and for many years he was their outstanding observer. 

Amateur activity is generally fostered by astronomical societies formed by 
amateur groups. These have a considerable impact on the growth of astronomy. 
Efforts at organizing such a group led to the formation of the Astronomical 
Society of India in 1910. The Society functioned for over a decade on the lines 
of the British Astronomical Association with different sections for the study of 
variable stars^ meteors, and the moon. It published a journal and had a few 
telescopes of its own used by the members for carrying out ol3scrvations of 
interest. One of the members who functioned as Director of the Variable Star 
Section of the Society was G. V. Raman, who later discovered the well-known 
effect in optics named after him. 

One of the most interesting amateur efforts encouraged by societies has been 
the grinding of telescope mirrors, and in this regard the Astronomical Society 
of India was no exception. Its journal records several accounts by members of 
the procedures they adopted for grinding by hand mirrors up to sixteen inches 
in aperture. The largest Indian-made aperture paraboloid prioi' to 1947 was 
that of H. P. Waran of Madras who used a grinding machine fabricated by 
him for the purpose. The mirror with an apexTure of twenty-four inches was the 
primary of a reflecting telescope that could not he completed by him due to 
paucity of funds. 
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POST-INDEPENDENCE Dl^VELOPMENT 

A committee appointed by the Government of India, with M. N. Saha as 
chairman, examined in 1945 a plan for the development of astronomical re¬ 
search and teaching at the existing observatories and in llie universities. The 
recommendations made by this committee included (i) establishment in North 
India of an astronomical observatory with a telescope of laige aperture; (ii) 
extension of facilities at the Kodaikanal observatory by making available a 
coronagrajili, solar tower telescope, largc-apeiiuic Schmidt telescope, and a 
laboratory for solar tcrresliial studies; (iii) cstablislimeiit ofanavalobseuatory 
and a nautical almanac section; and (iv) introduction of post-graduate teaching 
in astronomy and astrophysics at the Tinivcrsities of Delhi, Aligarh, and Banaras, 
where observatories with 15-inch-aperture telescopes ^vcre to be provided- 
Much of the committee’s recommendations, especially in so far as the Kodaika¬ 
nal observatory is concerned, has been implemenLed. 

One o[ the most important developments in tlie ]M:>sL-indcpendence period 
is the expansion of observational facilities in astronomy in the country. 
Apart from the modern telescope facility at Kavalur, special memtion may be 
made of a large telescope with a diameter of about ninety-four inches, work 
on which is almost complete. 'The cylindrical radio telescope at Ooty and low 
frequency array telescope are among the most powerful of their types in the 
world today. Considerable advancement in tlie instrumentation for space 
astronomy has also been achieved/^ 

^ Sdeiue in Lidia: A Changing Piojik^ cd. S. K. Mukciji and B V\ Subbarayappa (Indian National 
Science Academy, New Delhi, 198^1), p, 76. 
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T he beginning of modem Indian physics may be dated from the sixties 
of the nineteenth century when Captain J. P. Basevi and his colleagues 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India carried out an extensive survey of 
the gravity anomalies in the region of the Himalayan mountains. The eX" 
planalion of their discovery of the low gravitational pull of the Himalayas 
in spite of its large size led to a new picture of the earth in which the interior 
is a thick, hot, viscous liquid, something like pitch. The ciust of the earth, 
the land masses, some fifty miles thick, floats on this viscous sea. The lightest 
parts float high^ while the heavier parts are low* For example, icc being almost 
as heavy as water floats with only a small portion of it above the water, but 
cork being extremely light will stand up high above the water while floating. 
This type of behaviour of the earth’s crust has been found to be an extremely 
frmtful idea in understanding the behaviour, nature, and movement of the 
land masses of the earth. 

Physics in the conventional sense started in India with the pioneering 
work of Jagadish Chandra Bose, His original investigations in physics date 
from 1895 when, as a professor of the Presidency College, Calcutta, he carried 
out a number of remarkable investigations on the generation of extremely 
short electric or radio waves having a wavelength of the order of a few 
millimetres and studied their properties. FIc shpwed that these radio waves 
are very similar to visible light waves and that these radio waves obey the 
laws of reflection, refraction, polarization, and doublc-rcfraction in a similar 
fashion as ordinary visible light. It is interesting to note that these very short 
radio waves generated by Jagadish Chandra Bose are very siinilar to those 
now used in radar which enable aeroplanes and ships to locate and detect 
obstacles and objects in front of them even in fog or through clouds. Professor 
D. N. Mallick of the Presidency College, another pioneer worker, investigated 
electrical discharges in tubes filled with gas- Later, interest in work on elec¬ 
trical discharges through gases diminished- The subject has now assumed 
importance not only because of useful inventions such as the fluorescent light 
in our homes but also because of its application to the physics of the generation 
(plasma) of extremely high temperatures and of nuclear power in the 
laboratory. However, these instances of research work in physics in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century and the early years of the present can be 
looked upon as precursors of wider scientific activity that started mainly in 
the city of Calcutta during World War I and have been continually expanding 
throughout the country ever since. 
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In this connection^ two great names will always be remembered: 
Dr Mahendralal Sircar and Sir Asiitosh Mookeijee. Both of them had the 
vision to I'ccognize the importance of science in the future of our country and 
the need for encouraging and initiating students of science into the field of 
research. Dr Mahendralal Sircar, an M. D, of the Calcutta Medical College, 
founded the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science in 1876 with 
the intention of popularizing science and encouraging researcJi, The Asso¬ 
ciation gave great impetus Jo research in physics as it provided the opportunity 
and facilities for work, among others, to a great genius, Sir G,V* Raman, 
as early as in 1907, several years before he joined the Calcutta University 
College of Science which, established in 1916 through the efforts of Sir Asutosh 
with magnificent endowments from Tarak Nath Palil and Raslibehari Ghosh, 
can equally claim to be a pioneer institution devoted to research in physical 
sciences, Raman was associated with both the organizations in Calcutta duiing 
his many years in this city. He was a pioneer in research on optical phenomena, 
wdiich eventually led in 1928 to the discovery of the effect that now bears 
his name and won him the Nobel prize in 1930, Although Raman had started 
working on some aspects of diffraction of light at the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science as early as in 1911, it was really around 1914“15 
that he began devoting all his energies to physics. With his appointment as 
Palit Professor of Physics at the Calcutta University College of Science, Raman 
led a group of young research workers in both these organizations, ivho con¬ 
ducted research under his leadership on various optical phenomena. The 
names of those young and enthusiastic pioneers read like an honour roll of 
physics in the country. Among them S. K,. Mitra, K. S. Krishnan, K. R. 
Ramanathan, K. R. Rao, S. Bhagavantham, S. S. Bhatnagar, S, G. Sircar, 
B, B. Roy, P. N. Ghosh, N, K, Sethi, I, Rama Krishna Rao, and S. K. Banerji 
are now famous for their contributions in various fields of physics. Ail of them 
worked with Raman at one stage or the other in perhaps the most vital decade 
of Indian physics between 1915 and 1925. 

Three other important nameSj M. N* Saha, D. M. Bose, and S. N- Bose, 
also belong to this decade. Saha was a leading theoretical and astrophysical 
researcher. His now famous equation of thermal ionization provided the 
clue to the measurement of the temperature of stars. He started his career 
in Calcutta and then joined Allahabad University where he organized a 
band of workers in theoretical and experimental physics. His work on ioniza¬ 
tion of gasc,s and its various applications inspired many brilliant workers of 
the succeeding decade. Amongst them D. S, Kotharij R* C» Majumdar^ 
B, N. Srivastava, and P, K. Kiclilu have in turn inspired many students in 
physical research. Saha in the latter part of his career was keenly interested- 
in nuclear physics. In 1939^ with Calcutta again as his centre of work^ 
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inspired a group of woikeis in nuclear physics and founded Uic Institute oi 
Nuclear Physics of which lie the first Director. This Institute now bears 
his name. D. AI. Bose started his lesearclics in Germany in 1915 on radio¬ 
active radiations. On his leturn to Calcutta he cOiUinurd Ins investigations 
in connected subjects and siibscctucntly also in magnetism. He later worked 
on cosmic rays and inspired the study of cosmic radiation at Bose Institute 
where he served as Director for many years. Actually cosmic ray work 
started in India in 1926 when the American scientist A. H, Compton, 
Nobel prize winner and cosmic ray physieij^t, came to Lahore and carried 
out some cxpeiimciits. One of his studeiits^ P. S. Gill, returned to India in 
1939 and built up a scliool of c(»sraic ray physics at Aligarh. Plis group also 
worked in the field of nuclear physics in collaboration with H. Hans and 
others. S. N. Bose deduced Planck’s Law of Black-body radiation by con¬ 
sidering directly the statistics of an assembly of photons in a six-dimensional 
phase space according to a mctliod later extended by Einstein to an as.scmbly 
of material particles, Bose’s work introduced a new method in quantum 
statistics which came to be known as Buse-Einslcin Statistics. Tliis was res¬ 
ponsible for stimulating the work of Fernri and Dirac on the alternative 
statistics which apply to most elementary material particles (Fcrmi-Dirac 
Statistics). Another great figure in theoretical physics, S. Chandrasekhar, 
started work in India in 1927 and subsequently sircut most of his time in 
England and America, His researches on the conditions existing in stars were 
applied by him and his co-workers to the problems of generating thermonu¬ 
clear power. His significant contributions to stellar astrophysics and other areas 
won him several awards including the Nobel prize for physics in 1983. 

S. K. hlitz^a, founder and Head of the Department of Radiophysics and 
Electronics of Calcutta University, was a pioneer in ionospheric research in 
India. He developed interest in the subject in 1928 and was responsible for 
establishing a school of ionospheric research. Some of the I'eseax’chers of this 
school have becorue important physicists in their own right such as H, Rakshit, 
J. N, Bhar, A. P. Hitra, S. Boral, S. Deb, and J. S. Ghatteijee. Many of them 
have established their own schools of studies, 

K. S. Krishnarij who later became Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, started as a collaborator of Raman but gradually shifted his 
interest to magnetic properties of crystals. He inspired many young physi¬ 
cists in their study of magnetism. Amongst them are A. Bose and K. R. 
Ramanathan^ 

The period between 1925 and 1945 witnessed expansion and consolidation 
of the work that had been started earlier. Genires of research grew up mostly 
around the physics departments of various universities. The Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India also played an important role in 
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physical research. Ramanathan did most of his work on the nppei atmos™ 
phere as a membei of this DepaiLment, Olhcis who collaborated in this field 
were N. K, Sur, G, Chatteiji, and Ramakrislinan. S. K. Bancrji, S. L. 
Malurkar_, and L. A, Ramdas also investigated the conditions of atmospheie 
and weather. A. K. Das, also ol the Meteorological Depaitmcnt, first started 
around 1935 spectroscopic investigations on the night sky and the sun, and 
devoted himself to the development of the solar observatory at Kodaikanal. 
He was later in charge of the Nizaniiah observatory at Hydei^abad where he 
was i-csponsiblc for installing India’s biggest telescope (a 50-inch reflector). 

After Compton’s work on cosmic rays in 1926 research in this field suffered 
a sct-back in this country, H. J. Bhabha and D. M. Bose were mainly res¬ 
ponsible for its revival. Bhabha joined the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore after initial work in England in the early 1930s and began his 
study of the theoretical problems of cosmic rays. He realized the possibility 
of experimental work in this field in India since the geomagnetic equator 
passes through the country, and organized experimental work in cosmic rays 
with the help of other scientists. He later moved to Bombay as Director of 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research which he helped to found. He 
inspired a lively group in theoretical and experimental studies of cosmic rays 
and fundamental particles. The experimental group at the Tata Institute 
led by an able emigr6 physicist, B. Peters, carried out systematic investiga¬ 
tions on cosmic rays. After the departure of Peters this work was taken up 
by a group of able young physicists led by M. G. K* Menon, ShreekantaUj 
Yash Pal, S. Biswas, and others. 

The post-war years saw a great expansion of physical research. R. S. 
Krishnan and his colleagues at Bangalore worked on the crystal state of matter. 
G. Ramachandran, theoretical physicist at Madras, made important contri¬ 
butions on the structure of proteins. A. Ramakiishnan also built up at Madras 
a school of theoretical studies in particle physics. S. Ramaseshan, an experi¬ 
mental physicist, and his colleagues at Bangalore worked on crystal and 
solid state physics. Jnanananda set up a nuclear physics laboratory and 
S. Mahadevan a geophysics laboratory at Waltair. A. Verma, once Director 
of the National Physical Laboratory, worked on the solid state of matter. 
Others who contributed significantly were K. Banerji in crystal studies with 
X-rays; S. N. Ghosh and Krishnaji in microwaves at Allahabad; and 
P. Venkateswaralu in microwaves at Aligarh. 

The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science at Jadavpur, 
Bose Institute, and the Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics in Calcutta pro¬ 
moted work on solid state physics, thermal diffusion, nuclear physics, and 
theoretical physics. Among the nutnexous researchers who created small 
schools of workers,, mention may be made of B. N. Srivastava, A. Bose, A- K. 
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Saha, D. N. Kunclu, M. S. Sinha, J. N. Bhai‘, S. D. GhatLcrjcc, M. K. Caucrjec, 
and T. N. Piadlian. 

Undci K. Ramanathan and V. Sarabhai a group at Ahmedabad studied 
the upper atmospheic ^niid cosmic rays. A rocket launching station at Thumba 
in Kciala was set up in the caily 1960sj and investigations on the upper 
atmosphere and the cxospheic, the space just beyond the atmosphere, were 
undeivaken with tlic help of rockets leading to the launching of ihyahhata 
in 1975 followed by Bhashaia in 1979 and Apple in the early 1980s, The study 
of middle and upper atmosphere by groups in the National Physical Labora- 
loi y under A* Mitra and in the Physical Research Laboratory under D, Lai 
flourished. Lai and Ramanathan contributed substantially to the develop¬ 
ment of (i) atmosphciic and cosmic radiation lescarches and their use foi 
geupliyaital icscaiches, and (ii) i^alcocosmic radiation studies, cosmic 
radiation work of a more classical variety, M. SInlia and his group at 
Bos(' Institute and lalcr at Durgapur used Wilson Cloud Chamber 
techniques with good effect. Slircckantan and M. G. K. Menon worked on 
nculiino fluxes in cosmic lays and set up an elaborate experiment in the 
Kolar gold mine which is still proceeding. At Delhi a centre of icsearch, set 
up under D, S. Kotliari, continued to make progress and expand under 
Majumdar, Auluck, A. N. Mitra, and otliers. 

The Government of India created in 1954 a department to look after 
and develop atomic cncigy in this countiy. Under PL J. Bhabha this depart¬ 
ment sponsored nuclear 23hysics research as well as organized atomic energy 
woik. Many able, young scientists were associated with the rescaixh establish¬ 
ments of the department, among whom mention may be made of H. N. 
Sctbna in nuclear tcclinology, K. Singvi in theoretical physics, M. G. K. Menon 
in aslrophysics and cosmic ray physics, and Raja Ramanna in neutron physics. 
Tlie department also supported research and research workers in nuclear 
physics azid cosmic ray work at Delhi, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, and othei 
places* 

Starting with a swimming pool reactor in the 1950s, the Atomic Energy 
Centre, now called Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARG), developed 
several reactors for experimental research on materials and neutrons as also 
a nuclear power ji^rogramme. Raja Ramanna, P. K. Iyengar, and others 
contributed largely to this effort. In Calcutta at the Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physics and in more recent years at the Variable Energy Cyclotron Centro 
researches in nuclear physics with charged particles have been and are being 
carried out. Researches in solid state physics also were a substantial part 
of the effort at Calcutta by A. R. Saha, S. K. Mukherjec, A. P. Patro, P. N* 
Mukhetjee, B, Basu, aud others. A strong- group in theoretical physics has 
been built up with M* K, Pal and others, mainly in nuclear physics. Other 
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groups such as T. Pradhati^s in Bliiivaucswai in llieoiy, G. N. RainachandianS 
in protein stiuctuieSj H. S. Hand’s in experimental nucleai physics in 
Ghandigarhj and Bhide’s in Pune have also made significant contributions 
in physics. 

A numbei of Indian students working in the United States have built 
up a leputation for themselvc'^ in the fickU of theoietical paiticle phvMCS 
and plasma-phyiiics. 

Physics in India established itself during the period 1913”25. It consolidated 
its position and physical le^eaicli came to be a legLiIar university activity 
during 1925-40. The post-wai /cats have seen a great expansion in the le- 
seaich activities ol tlie country. Research in phyoics is no longer a glass and 
sealing wax tinkering in a basement. It requires large resources in mciij 
technology^ and money. Its importance has also tremendously increased in 
this age ol transistors, atomic eiieigy, rockets, and nuclear power. AJany 
Indian physicists feel that in spite of the growth in research activity during 
recent years, it is not exploding faU enouga. Research is not attracting 
the best talent capable of miking it far more exciting and productAe. Some 
of the outstanding physicists like Ghalldra^ekhar and Narlikar seem to 
at their best when working in foreign universities. The standards of research 
arc international; and the speed of accomplishment that is demanded i^ 
tremendous. To keep abreast, not to say forge ahead, require^, resources not 
only of talent and money bat of technology and stimulation as well. Un¬ 
fortunately in our country physical research has remained in isolation from 
technology. There is very little of mutual stiin ilation which would bring 
liv^e problems into the physical laboratory. 

In recent years interdisciplinary branches of study have developed in 
a number of areas. Of these, biophysics, geophysics, and chemical physics 
deserve special mention. In geophysics Haii Narain of the National Geo¬ 
physical Laboratory and P. K. Bhattacharya, who died prematurely in an 
accident, were promising workers, having initiated small schools of research 
in the area of geophysics. Biophysics attracted a number of research workers 
such as Gopala Iyengar and Srinivasan of Bombay; Guha of Varanasi; and 
Nt N. Das Gupta, N. N, Saha, and R. Poddar of Calcutta. In chemical 
physics, studies of surfaces and of long-chain polymers by Palitat the Indian 
Association for the Goltivation of Science and others^ have been significant 
areas of interest. 

To a large extent physics has still to create a machinery for bridging the 
gap that exists today in our country between physics research in the laboratory 
and technology in the industries. To an even greater extent Indian physics 
has still to create the atmosphere of intellectual stimulation that will feed 
the existing talent in the country and make them creative* These are the 
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two major challenges for physics in our country. Indian physicists can, how¬ 
ever, look back with satisfaction that they have contributed significantly 
to the iiiteiiiaLional pool of knowledge during the last fifty years or more. 
Tlie challenges of today will doubtless carry the new generations of physicists 
much fuithcr. The symptoms arc in evidence. 



20 

CHEMISTRY 

INTRODUCTION 

C HEMISTRY is a major branch of science extensive in scope. It is 
essentially concerned with the composition and structure of matter, and 
uses both analytical and synthetical methods. Vast expansion in chemical 
knowledge has taken place all through history and particularly in recent 
times largely due to its application to the primary needs of man. The subject 
is changing fast in its methods and expressions. In spite of large expansion, 
there has been simplification also in that our ideas about the subject arc 
becoming more definite and clear, because the vital secrets of chemical 
phenomena are better understood. 

Knowledge in the absolute sense is most ancient; so is chemistry as a science. 
Ji has been in operation ever since matter and energy came into existence. 
By their interaction changes take place continually and on a large scale. These 
changes may be marked and spectacular when high tempeiatures are involved 
or may be slow and yet sure at comparatively low temperatures. But chemical 
changes are subtle* They are not related to changes in form and size, but 
in subtle qualities and hence could not be clearly understood in the eaiiy 
periods of history and could not be explained for a long time. Real progress 
in chemical knowledge has taken place mainly during the past two centuries^ 
though chemistry is very ancient. 

One of the primary chemical discoveries was that of fire; it was so important 
for man that fire was worshipped as God. Later it was called combustion; 
the explanation of tliis phenomenon as oxida(ion involving oxygen of the 
air was made only about two centuries back by Lavoisier in Paris though 
combustion has been used most widely from the dawn of history. Another 
great and very early step was the working of metals, particularly preparing 
them from their ores and using them. This involves a typical chemical reaction 
called reduction. Conversion of elements into compounds and compounds 
into elements was therefore known and used from time immemorialj but 
chemical understanding of the methods became possible only comprarively 
recently, 

BACKGROUND HISTORY 

In India some of the special features of chemistry seem to have been 
understood much earlier than in other countries* Science in the strict sense 
was not dissociated Irom philosophy "and they had close interaction even 
from remote times. The atomic nature of matter and the union of atoms to 
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fonn larjT^'r a^o-regations or molecules, both homogeneous and heterogeneous, 
constituted the fundamenial postulates used by Indian thinkers for tlic ex¬ 
planation of the nature of the universe and its evolutiom But they were only 
brilliant specuhitions and lacked experimental basis which could be provided 
only much later in Europe and wliich led to the atomic theory of Dalton* 
Much of ancient and medieval chemistry has been generally called 
alchemy, the precLirsor of modern chemistry. Alchemy was also closely asso¬ 
ciated witli philosophical tliought and alchf'mical practices in India were 
looked upon as aids to divine union. In other civili: 2 adons the twin objectives 
of alchemy were: (1) discovery of the philosophers’ stone which is capable 
of converting base metals into gold; (2) discovery of the elixir ol life. In both 
of them the essential feature was change from one into another. In India 
the emphasis seems to have been more on the second aspect. Ancient Indian 
chemists are credited as being the earliest to introduce mineral preparations 
as medicine. Mention may be made in this connection of the use of mercury 
compounds, mercuric sulphide and chloride. So much importance was given 
to their use that the science of chemistry has been called rasayana^ rasa meaning 
mercury. Indian alchemists had to their credit great achievements in metal¬ 
lurgy. Copper and bronze were in use from the ancient days of the Indus 
valley civilization. The working of metals was a widely practised art in ancient 
and medieval India. 


ADVENT OF MODERN CHEMISTRY 

After the medieval period the study of cheniisiry in India sulTered a 
scl-back on account of various reasons. In the West modern chemistry was 
placed on a solid foundation from the early seventeenth century hy systematic 
experimental study of natural phenomena and materials such as air, carbon 
dioxide, and water and systematic interpretation of observed facts. Robert 
Boyle, Lavoisier, and others initiated the experimental school which gave 
the right direction to chemistry. In India this experimental approach to 
science was lacking- Modern chemistry, therefore, clid not result from indi* 
gctious development, but had to be introduced by visitors from Europe or 
officers of European powers in the early stages, and later by European scholars 
and scientists employed in India. From the advent of the Portuguese traders 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries followed by the Dutch, French, 
and British, a steady flow of Jesuit missionaries, European medical men, 
and naturalists took place into the coastal areas of India and even into interior 
places like Delhi. In the nineteenth century this became more pronounced 
and consisted largely of army medical men and engineers who had received 
tTaining in European institutions and laboratories. They were responsible 
for introducing literatpre on science and technology and scientific apparatuses, 
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chemicals^ and the technical know-how, They also helped in the organization 
of some of tlie important scientific institutions and societies in India. 

Prior to the 1860s chemistry used to be taught in medical colleges as a 
help to the study of medicine. It was only after the major univetsides were 
founded around 1860 that chemistry was slowdy introduced as a special subject 
of study* Even then it was a part of liberal education and did not, thercfoio, 
assume importance until teaching and research in chemistry were provided 
by major government colleges like the Presidency Colleges in Calcutta and 
Madras and the Institute of Science in Bombay. Tiic Indian Asioclation 
for the Cultivation of Science, founded by Dr Mahendralal Sircar in 1876, 
also liad arrangements for courses of lectures in chemistry. Tn tim eighties 
of the last century chemistry had made gigantic strides and it was realized 
that the mere delivery of elementary courses of lectures rvould not be adecpiatc 
to cope with the requirements and that special arrangements must be made 
for practical and laboratory teaching.’^ 

The foundations for the development of chemistry in India were laid by 
the pioneering work of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray whose first great 
contribution to the subject in the 1890s was connected with incrciuy, tradi¬ 
tionally associated with Indian medicine. It was the preparation of a mercury 
compound, the unstable and till then unknown mercurous nitrite, and the 
study of its properties. Later he specialized in the chemistry of these unstable 
nitrites and could even vaporize and determine the vapour density of ammo¬ 
nium nitrate which decomposes readily into nitrogen and water. As in many 
other national activities, Ray exhibited patriotic fervour in his chemical 
research and teaching as also in oi'ganizing chemical industries. Inspired 
by his direct experience abroad of the application of the results of laboratory 
researches in the field of industries or national progress, Ray started at his 
personal residence (91 Upper Circular Road now called Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray Road) a small chemical factory in 1892. The Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., established in 1900, had its beginnings 
in that chemical factory. 

Under the able guidance of Ray who joined the Presidency College as 
professor in July 1889, facilities for the study of and research in chemistry in 
this college were gradually expanded. In 1894 a new building was commis¬ 
sioned which formed the centre of chemical research work. Gradually a 
great volume of original work in pure as well as applied chemistry was done 
not only at the Presidency College in Calcutta but in various uni¬ 
versities and research laboratories in the country. Calcutta University^ On 
the initiative of its Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, effected a 
breakthx'ough by opening a College of Science in 1916* About the same time 

1 P. G. Ray, Avtobiogirapliji of a Bengali Chemht (CalcttUa, 1958), p, 63. 
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tlie Indian Institute of Science started functioning as an important research 
institute at Bangalore in the south. The Indian Science Congress was soon 
inaugurated. It provided a forum for scientific discussion and stimulated 
reseaich. In the early twenties of this century the Indian Chemical Society 
was also formed and it conducted a regular journal in chemistry publishing 
original papers. Further development look place when unitary universities 
like the Banaras (1916), Lucknow (1918), and Annamalai (1929) Universities 
came into existence. The research responsibility of these universities was 
accepted. 

After independence the popular governments at the Centre and in the 
States recognized the importance of science for national development and 
provided large budgets on both general and scientific education. New uni¬ 
versities, colleges, and research institutions were set up all over the country 
with facilities for studies in, and research into, the sciences in general and 
chemistry in particular, A large number of scholars were sent abroad for 
training. In addition, a number of national and government laboratories 
devoted to research in applied chemistry connected with various agricultural 
commodities and industry came into existence. This resulted in notable 
achievements in the various branches of chemistry. It is not possible within 
the space of an article to make exhaustive refei'Cncc to such achievements. 
Some of the salient among them are, however, enumerated below. 

CHEMISTRY OF NATURAL PRODUCTS 

The natural wealth of India drew the attention of early scientists like 
Dymock, Roxburgh, and Watt, who worked in this country and left very useful 
records of her plant resources, particularly their habitats and well-known 
uses. Early studies in India’s plant chemistry were, however, made in German 
and British laboratories. Baeyer’s classical study of the chemistry of indigo 
led to the establishment of the synthetic indigo industry in Germany. A. G. 
Perkin did pioneering work On the vegetable mordant dyestuffs known as 
flavonoids. The names of W. IT. Perkin (Junior) and Robert Robinson are 
always mentioned in the study of the alkaloidal components of famous drugs 
like opium and nux-vomica. 

Terpenoids'. The earliest major chemical research in India on natural 
products was done by Sir John Simonsen, who worked for a number of years 
in the Presidency College, Madras; in the Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Durr; and finally in the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. He had studied 
earlier the sweet-smelling essential oils of some Indian grasses. More important 
was his work on Indian turpentine. He made the discovery of new and un¬ 
stable types of compounds called carenes. The major grpup into which these 
chemical substances fall has been named terpenoids. He left behind a number 
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of trained workers and a tradition for the study of this branch of chemistry. 
It was successfully and ably followed up not only in Baugaloie but also in 
Pune and other places. 

Alkaloids: This is the group name for a number of chemical compounds 
containing nitrogen, having basic nature, and possessing medicinal properties. 
Interest in alkaloid chemistry arose from their presence in well-known vegc-* 
table drugs like opium, nux-vomicaj and cinchona. After the first World 
War the study of Indian plant drugs assumed great importance and pharmo- 
cological and clinical researches were undertaken in the School of Tropical 
Medicine in Calcutta. Chemical studies on the isolation^ piopeities, aaicl 
the constitution of some alkaloids were also canied out. This work continues 
to grow in this institution. A similar drug unit was opened in Aiadras. 
Eventually studies of this group of chemical compounds have developed 
to a considerable extent in Madras and Calcutta, and the university and 
college laboratories have been playing an increasingly prominent rale in 
this respect. Some major studies were made in the laboratories of the Tibbia 
College at Delhi for a number of years, especially on the alkaloids of Hauwoljia 
serpentina and of Holarrkena autidysentericay which are famous drugs. Thus a 
large number of alkaloids have been studied in detail. The role of the Central 
Drug Research Institute at Lucknow may be specially mentioned in this 
connection. 

Fhvonoid Colouring Matters: Many flowers, fruits, leaves, barks, and roots 
have been in use from time immemorial as mordant dyes. They are so called 
because mordants like aluminium, tin, and chromium salts are used for fixing 
their colours to the fabrics. Their chemical components are called flavonoids, 
since in their molecules the piimary structure that is responsible for colour 
is named flavone. This flavone itself occurs as a yellow powder on the plants 
of the Primula species. The flavonoids have a number of phenolic hydroxyl 
groups. Therefore they are also called polyphenols. To this group belong 
the anthocyanins, which constitute the bright red and blue coloaring matter 
of flowers, but they arc not suitable for dyeing. After tlie advent of synthetic 
dyestuffs, also called coal tar dyes, the dye importance of flavonoids ceased, 
but their importance in other directions lias increased. For example, many 
of these have vitamin P properties preserving the healthy condition of blood 
capillaries. They are also responsible for taste and antioxidant properiies 
in food and are important in plant physiology and classification. Some of 
them have hormonal propeities. Flavonoids are very large in number and 
belong to a number of structural groups. Further, they occur frequently in 
combination with sugars forming numerous flavonoid glycosides. From the 
thirties of this century' considcrablo work on the flavonoids has been done 
in Indian nniversitics^ especially at Waltaiij Delhi^ apd Bombay. The study 
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of flavonoids has assumed major importance also in many other countries. 

Lichen Products: Most of us arc familiar with the marvellous development 
of antibiotics in recent years. These are products of fungi and similar micro¬ 
organisms and are therefore called fungal products. In the post-war years 
there was a spurt of activity all over the world on the study of fungal products 
as well as related ones. In this connection a group of plants called lichens 
becomes important. They consitilute an interesting symbiosis of algae and 
fungi and hence arc capable of producing antibiotics. The lichens are highly 
specialized plants and their chemical components are unique in many respects. 
Earlier studies in this field were made in Germany, but Indian chemists 
have made special contributions along with those of Japan. It may be 
mentioned that during the past several centuries useful dyes and food colours 
have been obtained from lichens. Even now litmus is prepared from only 
this natural source. For a long time some of tlicm have been used for poisoning 
wolves and some as antibiotics in the crude state. Usnic acid from lichens in 
combination with several other compounds has been found to be a remedy 
for tuberculosis. 

Jmecticides and Rolenoids: India being an ^igricullural country, there was 
interest in the use of insecticides to control plant pests. But most of the earlier 
scientific study was made in Europeatr countries, the United States^ and 
Japan. One of the great achievements of science of the present century is 
the discovery and development of what are known as selective insecticides. 
They ai'e selective in the sense that they are toxic to insects but not to human 
beings or animals. Under this category come the roots of derris species and 
compounds called rotenoids obtained from them, During the last war the ex¬ 
tremely rapid advance of the Japanese and their occupation of Indonesia 
and Malaya cut off all supplies of derris roots which constituted important 
insecticides. Alternative sources had to be found. A survey of Indian dcri’is 
roots and their chemical study were therefore started as an urgent measure. 
As a result, schools of workers on plant insecticides grew up in Waltair, Delhi 3 
and Osmania Utiivex“sities. A large variety of novel chemical compounds 
were isolated and their chemical structures established. The synthesis of 
these compounds, particularly rotenoids, marked an important advance in 
chemistry. Furlhcrj the urge to know the relationship between the chemical 
constitution of a substance and its insecticidal properties provided stimulus 
for extensive experiments. This led to a new synthesis of simpler types having 
insecticidal properties. 

Complex MaiuTdl Pfoduch: During the last war the supply of rubber was 
also similarly cut off. A number of latex-bearing plants were tried; but most 
of them yielded triterpenoids, and not rubber. While both are made up of 
the same building unit called isoprene^ rubber is a linear polymer having its 
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characteristic elasticity whereas triterpenes are smaller in size having four 
or five rings in their moleucles. The study of triteipenokls ha^ binc^' attracted 
a great deal of attention^ and these numerous and complex compouncK 
obtained from barks, leaves, and other parts of plants have been widely 
investigated. 

Many phmt drugs owe their value to the piesence of glycosides. They 
derive their name horn the fact that they yield glucose or other kinds of sugar 
on hydrolysis with acids or enzymes; the non-sugar parts are responsible for 
their special properties. Tlic most important of these aic caidiac glycosides, 
so called because they are useful for heart diseases. Pioneering studies of these 
were originally made in Germany and Switzerland. India is rich in these 
drugs. Useful and important investigations have been done in Indian univ^cr- 
sities and other laboratories specially devoted to drug research. Particular 
mention should be made of the study of Indian squill and Tlievetia, which 
are well-known drugs and poisons. The glycosides have steroid skeletons similar 
to those of sterols, e.g. cholesterol of brain and nerve tissues. 

Saponins and sapogenins arc related to triterpcnoids and steroids. They 
arc cither poisonous or have medicinal values, and are used industrially as 
emulsifying agents and stabilizers of emulsions. Further, they can be made 
the basis for the synthesis of hormones. Wide survey has been made of this 
group, some of which arc industrially exploited. Yams {Dioscorea species) 
and some species of SoJanum are important for this purpose. 

Wood Chemistry'. Tropical woods have been highly valued as materials of 
consiruction. The heart-wood which is a dead tissue is the most valuable 
part. Good wood has to satisfy two important criteria: (1) it should withstand 
the attack of insects and micro-organisms and should therefore have inhccticidal 
and antibiotic principles, and (2) it should withstand the attack (oxidizing 
effect) of the atmosphere and should therefore have antioxidants in it. The 
study of heart-woods has provided data of great interest on the special feature,s 
of the components and their properties. Some of the woods provide useful 
dyes, some useful drugs, and many of them contain highly useful plastic 
materials. 

Other Mew Fields of Demlop7nent: During the earlier years of the development 
of chemistry the main interest lay in minerals and in discovering and study¬ 
ing new metals and non-metals and their compounds. This was called in¬ 
organic chemistry. Later new branches of organic chemistry and physical 
chemistry developed rapidly and interest in inorganic chemistry waned. 
Recently, however, there has been a revival largely due to the great 
importance of atomic energy and atomic minerals. The barrier between 
organic and inorganic chemistry has been breaking down. Considerable 
work is being done on metallo-organic complexes. Many of them have 
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interesting pioperties and aie also highly useful as analytical reagents and 
catalysts. 

Radiation chemistry, in relation to atomic minerals and energy, and photo« 
chemistzy, concerned with the chemical action ol light, arc two other fields of 
development in the study of chcmistiy. A major branch of chemistry, deve¬ 
loped in the closing yeais of the nineteenth century and early years of this 
century, is physical chemistry dealing with precise measurements of quantities 
of mass and eneigy in the study of phenomena in both die inorganic and 
organic fields. A theme which has been popular lor a long time is colloid and 
suiface chemistry. Colloids repicscnfc a state of mattei which is in between 
the subtle molecules and gross solids. It is sometimes called the fourth state of 
mattei. Much woik was done in the twenties and thirties of this century by 
leading Indian chemists and the interest continues. Electrochemistry dealing 
with the application of electiicily to chemical reactions and processes is another 
major branch of physical chemistry, 

GROWTH OF APPLIED CHEMISTRi:^ 

With the progress of the study of chemistry in India there have emerged 
votaries of pure science who feel that pure science is an end in itself and that 
its high intellectual value is all that matters, Accoiding to them, experiments 
are to be done in order to study chemical phenomena and to develop new 
ideas which would lead to new experiments* Another school stresses the 
applied aspects of the study of chemistry and argues that it should have major 
human value and prove helpful to society. The study of chemistry in this country 
has proceeded on both the lines. The universities in general and some of the 
reseaich institutes in particular like the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research (Bombay), the Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), and the 
National Chemical Laboratory (Pune) have specialized mainly in fundamental 
research, while some institutions have grown to study the major natural 
resources of the country with a view to their better utilization. Mention may 
in this connection be made of the studies in applied chemistry in such fields 
as those of textiles (dealing with cotton^ jute, etc.), synthetic dyestuffs, leather, 
coal, sugar, cement, tea, coffee, drugs, food, and glass and ceramics. The 
Central Glass and Ceramics Research Institute in Calcutta has developed 
glass technology to a very high international level. Similarly, the Central 
Drug Research Institute, Lucknow; the Textile Industries Research Associa¬ 
tion, Ahmedabad; the Indian Jute Industries Research Association, Calcutta; 
the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore; the Central 
Leather Research Institute, Madras (with extension centres at Bombay, 
Galcntta, Kanpur, etc*); the Gemejit Research Institute of India^ Delhi; the 
Oontral Electrochemical Research Institute, Karaikudi; the Central Salt and 
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Marine Reseaicli Institute, Bhavnagai^ the Clential Fuel Research Institute, 
Dhanbad; and the Indian Institute of Expciimental Medicine, Calcutta, aic 
doing important woik in their respective fields. Tlie cherni'-tiy of food and 
nutrition has come up to a high standard, the study of food toxins being a 
major field of research in India. Remaikablo expansion of the pharmaceutical 
industry has taken place all over the country since tlie establishment of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works in Calcutta by P, G. Ray in 1900. 

The present age, described as one of plastics and polymcis, has seen great 
developments in the synthetic field. Natural compounds of this type have been 
known and used from ancient days. Many of these have held the field in 
competition with synthetics. One such is lac resin which is an insect product. 
Its chemical study has led to the development of lac technology. The Indian 
Lac Research Institute, Ranchi—the only one of its kind in the world—^has 
done significant work in this respect. The post-independence period has 
witnessed great proliferation of the chemical industry under the five-year 
plans. This has resulted in the bulk production of basic chemicals, petro¬ 
chemicals, insecticides, commercial explosives, dyestuffs, etc., making for self- 
sufficiency in many sectors* 
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tN a modern sense botanical activity started in India a little over one hundred 
1 years ago. During the nineteenth century botany in this country was largely 
confined to the exploration, collection, and identification of plants. Other 
branches gradually oiierged at the turn of the twentieth century. Morphology 
constituted the first stage of development and* the earlier years were marked by 
contributions relating to mycology, anatomy, cytology, and ecology. Then 
pathology, pliy'^iology, and genetics followed. Recent years have witnessed 
rapid strides in all disciplines including microbiology, embryology, palynology, 
palaeobotariy, and plant breeding. 

TAXONOMY 

Plant taxonomy, the oldest of botanical disciplines, developed in India even 
in the Vedic period. Later the Portuguese and Dutch, attracted by the \'ast 
potentialities of the country’s vegetation, initiated the modern study of Indian 
plants. By and by the exploratory phase entered into the systematic phase and 
the investigations carried out by British army, medical, and forest officers resul¬ 
ted in the publication of several floras. The appearance of Hooker’s masterpiece, 
Flora of British India^ in the lust decade of the nineteenth century gave a great 
fillip to taxonomic work. Since then numerous books, catalogues, papers, and 
notes dealing with the vegetation of various Provinces and districts have come 
to light. Excellent reviews of the early history have been written by Agharkar, 
Burkill, and Biswas. Modem works have been chronicled by Santapau. Among 
provincial floras, mention may be made of Cooke’s Flora of the Presideniy of 
Bombay (1901-08), Prain’s Bengal Plants (1903), Duthie’s Flora of the Upper 
Gangetic Plain (1902-22), Gamble and Fisher’s Flora of the Presidency of Madras 
(1915-25), and Haines’s The Botany of Bihar and Orissa (1921-25). For collectors 
of specimens from hill stations, Collett’s Flora Simlensis (1902), Fyson’s Flora of 
the South Indian Hill Stations (1915), and Blattcr’s Beautiful Flowers of Kashmir 
(1923) serve as constant companions. Important works on forest vegetation arc 
Forest Flora for the Punjab with Hazara and Delhi (1918) by Parker, Forest Flora of 
the Bombay Prendency and Sind (1909-11) by Talbot, Forest Flora of the Andaman 
Islands (1923) by Parkinson, Forest Flora for Kumaon (1927) by Osmaston, and 
Forest Flora of the Chakrata^ Dehra Dun and Saharanpur Forest Divisions^ United 
Provinces (1928) by KanjilaL Santapau’sF7o?’a ofKhandala and Flora ofSaurashlra 
as as J. K. Mahesliwari’s intern of Delhi have been based on modeim lines. 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, the National Botanical 
Research Institute at Lucknow, the French Institute at Pondicherry, and the 
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Botanical Survey oi India with its regional centics arc the major oigaihzations 
concerned with floristic and taxonomic studies in the country, Since the Botani¬ 
cal Sm vey was revived in 1954, useful floristic accounts of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Lahul, North Garhwal, Jodhpur Division, Sikkim, Andaman and Nicobar, 
Rampa and Gudcin Ghats, and the Kanieng, Siang, and Tirap districts of 
Arunacliul Pradesh arc available now. Interesting genera like Eskemikeijea, 
Pmakaempferiay Pauelldy Paukiy and Seshaginay and more than seventy species 
are new to science. TIxe Survey has also biought out a revLsed woik on Bhutan 
orchids, Cynodoiiy Denis, Rubia, Viscumy etc., as well as publications on vegeta¬ 
tion mapping and biocliinates in India and reprints of the old floras of different 
States. These contributions have created a great enthusiasm among Indian 
botanists to revdse the State floras wheic tliey exist and to prepare new ones 
whci'c they arc wanting. The EoUinical Survey is keen on implementing 
projects for the revision ol families for the flora of India, 

(JR^TTOGAMIC BOTANY 

Inv^estigations on cryplogamic botany can be reviewed best under the 
following sections. 

Algaei Before the twentieth century most of the contributions on Indian 
algae were by foreign botairists, Toxvards the first quarter of the present century 
four major centres of research on algae were developed—one each in Bengal 
(by Briilil and Biswas), Madras (by Iyengar), U. P. (by Bhaiadwaja), and 
Punjab (by Ghose), Other noteworlliy wwkers included Randhawa and Allen. 
An officer of the ICS cadre, Randhawa performed crcdital)Ic work in his spare 
time. Allen was also a civil .servant, contributing to our knowledge of the Indian 
Chax'ophytes. 

Recently algal laboratories were set up in universities and research mstitute.s 
in Udaipur, Bhavnagar, Bombay, Mandapani, Hyderabad, Allahabad, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Delhi, Ranchi, and Gatfack. A series of monographs on Indian algae 
were published by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR): 
Cyanophyla (1959) by De-sikachary, ^ygmmaceae (1959) l>y Randhawa^ Role of 
Blue-green Algae in R'itrogen Econotny of Indian Agrimlime (1961) by R. N. Singh, 
Charophyta (1959) by B.P.P’A etaLy Vaucheriaceae (1962) and The CuUimiion 
of Algae (1969) by Venkatarainan, Ulotrichales (1964) by Ramanathan, 
Phaeophyceae (1966) by J, N. Ivlisra, and Chkrococcales (1967) by Philipose. 

R, N, Singh studied the limnological relations of inland waters with 
reference to water blooms as well as freshwater productivity and water 
pollution,. He isolated several algae from rice fields and established nitrogen 
fixation by forms like Aiihsira feriUissiniao Venkataraman and his co'^workers 
showed that artificial inoculation of high-yielding rice varieties with niti-ogen- 
fixing blue-green algae pushed up grain production, Thivy and his collaborators 
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I N a modern sense botanical activity started in India a little over one hundred 
yeais ago. Dining the nineteenth century botany in this country was largely 
confined to the exploialion, collection, and identification of plants. Other 
branches gradually emerged at the turn of the twentieth century. Morphology 
constituted the first stage of development and the earlier years were marked by 
contiibutions relating to mycology, anatomy, cytology, and ecology. Then 
pathology, physiology, and genetics followed. Recent years have witnessed 
rapid strides in all disciplines including microbiology, embryology, p^xlynology, 
palacobotany, and plant breeding. 

TAXONOMY 

Plant taxonomy, the oldest of botanical disciplines, developed in India even 
ill the Vedic period. Later the Portuguese and Dutch, attracted by the vast 
potentialities of the country's vegetation, initiated the modem study of Indian 
plants. By and by the exploratory phase entered into the systematic phase and 
the investigatioiib carried out by British army, medical, and forest officers resul¬ 
ted in the publication of several floras. The appearance of Hooker’s masterpiece, 
Flo7a of British India^ in the last decade of the ninctecntli century gave a great 
fillip to taxonomic work. Since then numerous books, catalogues, papers, and 
notes dealing with the vegetation of various Provinces and districts have come 
to light. Excellent reviews of the early history have been written by Agliarkar, 
Burkil], and Biswis. Modern works have been chronicled by Santapau. Among 
provincial floras, mention may be made of Cooke’s Flora of the Presidency of 
Bombay (190L08), Prain’s Bengal Plaiiis (1903), Dutliic’s Flora of the Upper 
Gangetic Plain (1902-22), Gamble and Fisher’s Flora of the Presidency of Madias 
(1915-25), and Haines’s The Botany of Bihar and Orissa (1921-’25). For collectors 
of specimens from hill stations, Collett’s Flora Simlensis (1902), Fyson’s Flora of 
the South Indian Flill Stations (1915), and Blatter’s Beautiful Flowers of Kashmir 
(1928) serve as constant companions. Important works on forest vegetation are 
Forest Flora for the Punjab with Plazara and Delhi (1918) by Parker, Forest Flora of 
the Bombay Presidency and Sind (1909-11) by Talbot, Forest Flora of the Andaman 
Islands (1923) by Parkinson, Forest Flora for Kumaon (1927) by Osmaston, and 
Forest Flora of the Ghakrata^ Dehra Dun and Saharanpiir Forest Dimsions^ United 
Provinces (1928) by Kanjilal. Santapau’s Flora of Khandala and Flora of Saurashtra 
as well as J. K, MaheshwarPs ofDelhlh^vt been based on modem lines. 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, the National Botanical 
Research Institute at Lucknow, the French Institute at Pondicherry, and the 
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Botanicril Survey ol India with its icgional centre,s aic the major oi'ganizations 
concerned with floristic and taxonomic studies in the country. Since the Botani¬ 
cal Survey was revived in 1954, useful floristic accounts of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Lahul, North Garhwal, Jodhpur Division, Sikkim, Andaman and Nicobar, 
Rarapa and Gudern Ghats, and the Kanieng, Siang, and Tirap districts of 
Ariuiachal Fradesh arc available now. Interesting genera like Eskemiikerjeaj 
Pamkacnipfena, Paiudla^ Paida^ and Seshagina^ and more than seventy species 
are new to science. The Suivcy has also brought out a revised work on Bhutan 
orchids, Oynodon^ Den is^ Rnbia^ Vhciim^ <dc,, as well as publications on vegeta¬ 
tion mapping and biocli mates in India and reprints of the old floras of different 
States* These contributions iiavc created a great enthusiasm among Indian 
botanists to revise tlic State floras wlicic they exist and to prepare new ones 
wlicre they arc wanting. Tfic Botanical Survey is keen on implementing 
piujects for the revision of families for the floia ol India, 

tlRYPTOGAMiO BOTANY 

Investigations on cryptogamic botany can be reviewed best under the 
following sections* 

Algae: Before the twentieth century most of the contributions on Indian 
algae were by foreign botanists. Towards the first quarter of the present century 
four major centres of research on algae were developed--one each in Bengal 
(by Brtlhl and Biswas), Madras (by Iyengar), U, P. (by Bharadwaja), and 
Punjab (by Gliosc). Other noteworthy workers included Randliawa and Allen. 
y\n officer of the ICS cadre, Randliawa performed creditable work in his spare 
lime. Allen was also a cival servant, conlribuling to our knowledge ofthe Indian 
Gharophytes, 

Recently algal laboratories were set up in universities and research institutes 
in Udaipur, Cliavnagar, BomI)ay, Mandapam, Hyderabad, Allahabad, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Delhi, Ranchi, and Cuttack. A scries of monograplis on Indian algae 
were published by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR): 
Cyanophyia (1959) by Desikachaiy, (1959) by Randliawa, Role of 

BJue-gnen Algae in Nitrogen Emwmy of Lidian Agn€ultu?e (1961) by R, N. Singh, 
Charophjta (1959) by B. P* Pal 6^^«/., Vatickeriaceae (1962) and The Cultivation 
of Algae (1969) by VenkaUtraman, Uloirichales (1964) by Ramanathan, 
Phaeophjceaa (1966) by J. N. Misra, and Chtorococcales (1967) by Philipose* 

R. 1S1* Singh studied the limnological relations of inland waters witli 
reference to water blooms as well as freshwater productivity and water 
pollution. He isolated several algae from rice fields and established nitrogen 
fixation by lorms like Aulosira fertilissma. Venkataraman and his co-workers 
showed that artificial Inoculation of higii-yielcUng rice varieties with nitrogen- 
fixing blue-green algae pushed up gi^ain production, Tbivy and his coliaborators 
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made valuable contiibutions on the economic utilization ofseawceds, jiai'llcu” 
larly agar and algin-producing oiganisms. 

Most of our knowledge of the genetics and biology of blue-grccn algae is 
based on woik conducted at the Banaras school. R. N. Singh proved the pro¬ 
caryotic nature of the group and demonstrated nitrogen fixation by ccll-fice 
extracts froxii seveial species. Genetic recombinations have been reported in 
Anacysiis nidiilans and Cylinarospeimiim majus. It has been shown that bluc-grccn 
algae provides an excellent model for the perusal of development and diffe¬ 
rentiation at a molecular level. An ultra-violet induced mutation in JsTosioc 
linckia resulting in true branching and frequent heterocyst germination in 
Gloeotiichia ghosei have been obtained. A number of blue-green algal viruses^ 
the ^Cyanophages\ were isolated from India by R. N- Singh and P. K. Singh 
who recorded foi^ the first time the transduction of streptomycin resistance and 
lysogeny with some of these viruses. 

Mycology and Pathology: E. J. Butler, wdio arrived in this country at the 
turn of the century, will always be remembered for his pioneering work on 
fungi. He was the first to initiate and organize mycological and pLint patho¬ 
logical research in India. His book. Fungi and Diseam in Plants (1918), is consi¬ 
dered a classic in plant pathology, while Mundkar’s Fungi and Plant Disease 
(1949) is a widely-used textbook. Thirumalachar made significant contribu¬ 
tions to systematic mycology, his work comprising almost every class of fungi* 
Dasgupta and his group made an exhaustive contribution on the role of enzymes 
in plant diseases. Tandon and his students worked on the physiological aspects 
of fungi causing leaf spots and fruit diseases. The Madras school, led by Sada- 
sivan, has devoted considerable attention to the physiology of the wait disease. 
Besides Madras, there are active centres of research on mycology and plant 
pathology at the universities of Gauhati, Calcutta, Kalyani, Allahabadj 
Lucknowj Agra, Delhi, Rajasthan, and Punjab; agricultural colleges at Pune, 
Kanpui", and Coimbatore; Forest Research Institute at Dchra Dun; and the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute (lARI), New Delhi. 

Several monographs on Indian fungi have been put out by ICAR; 
The Clavariaceae of India (1961) by Thind, Pythiaceous Fungi (1962) by 
Rangaswami, Indian Cerosporae (1963) by Vasudeva, Mucorales of India (1968) 
by Tandon, Indian Polyporaceae (1971) by Bakshi, idixid Hyphon^cetes (1971) by 
Subramanian. 

In addition, Thind and his group recorded over seventy species of 
Myxomycetes from Mussoorie and other parts of northern India, several of 
which are new slime molds, A study of the life-cycle of Siemonitis herbatica has 
revealed that the haploid phase is of the complete flagellate type and the zygote 
is a product of isogamy. 

Aquatic phycomycetes received sicant attention from Indian students. 
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although Kai'ling registered several fascinating forms from freshwater and 
marine environments as well as soils in southern India during his two brief visits 
to this country. Mehrotra isolated over fifty species of Mucorales from soils 
and dung, studying tlicir physiology. 

Among Ascoraycetous fungi that have been collected and described, mention 
may be made of Ackaetomiim, Cerodolhis, Kokkalera, Muelleromyces, Tfiindia, and 
Ttiplerosporella. Thind and his group studied some fungi of the Mussooric 
Hills and contiguous regions. These floristic studies helped a better under¬ 
standing of the mycoflora of the region. Thirunialachar made a critical 
review of smut fungi. Some new genera of rust fungi were established. 
The Deutcroiuycctcs received adequate attention in India. Subramanian 
propounded a tentative classification of the Hyphomycctes based primarily on 
conidium ontogeny. Of particular interest in taxonomy and plant pathology 
is the correlation between aviruleiice or virulence noticed in strains of Fusanum 
oxysponim 1'. vaunfectiim and Pyricularia oryzae and serological jiattcrns. This 
technique is of potential use in the dlscriiuination of races of pathogenic fungi. 

At least twenty races of black rust, sixteen of brown, and ten of yellow have 
been reported from India. Wliilc Che bulk inoculum of black rust comes from 
South India, brown rust spreads from the South (Nilgiri and Palni Hills) 
as well as the North (Himalayas). Alternate hosts do not play any significant 
role in the perpetuation of wheat rusts and the intense summer heat of the 
plains de.stroys all the rust inoculum of the preceding season. 

In recent years certain fungal diseases and tlieir remedies have come in the 
limelight. Some of these diseases are leaf blight of wheat, red rot of sugar-cane, 
mango mallbrmation, blast disease of rice, and charcoal rot of potato tubers. 
Rapid progress has been made on the virus diseases affecting pulse, legumes, 
cereal crops, and plantation crops. Many of these are seed-borne and aphid- 
transmitted. Mosaic streak of wheat has been found communicable to large 
cardamom, ginger, and orchids, although wheat varieties NP 803, NP 809, and 
E 4647 are known to be resistant. Rice is affected by lungro and yellow dwarf 
viruses. Maize mosaic virus is transmissible to millets, ragi, and several grasses. 
Two new virus diseases called Toorkey* and ‘chirki’ have been reported from 
large cardamom. In citrus two new viruses—-greening and exocortis—occur 
singly or in combination. Several diseases of potato have been identified, viz. 
aucuba mosaic, alfalfa mosaic, leaf roll, A, S, X, and Y. 

Several viruses have been purified, their morphology described, and their 
antisera prepared. Plant viruses can be inhibited by growth products of fungi 
and bacteria, cinchona alkaloids, plant extracts, growth regulators, and gamma 
and ultfaviolct radiations. 

In 1959 bacterial blight pf ripe was reported from Bombay and became a 
menace to the successful cultivation of the ci’op within a short period. Another 
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bacterial disease of rice, leaf streak, is seed-borne^ Bacterial diseases of bajia, 
jowar, pearl millet, sugar-cane, sorghum, and oilier crops have been studied. 
Other bacteiial diseases noted are black vein of cabbage; black rot of broccoli, 
Chinese mustard, loiolkhol, radish, and turnip; leaf blight and leaf spot of 
sesamiun; citrus canker; blight of cotton; stalk rot of maize; etc. Phanerogamic 
and physiological diseases have not received due attention in India. 

Since India is very rich in fungal, bacterial, and viral flora, there is gicat 
scope for physiological, cytological, and gcnetical studies on many of these 
organisms. With the introduction of high-yielding cultivars under intensive 
irrigation and use of fertilizers, some unimportant diseases have become very 
serious. Moreover, the detection of diseases by remote sensing has been 
standardized. We have entered a phase where the focus is on epidemiology 
and forecasting of plant diseases. 

Alicroljiology: Following the discovery of penicillin, researches on antibiotic 
production in India were undertaken in a few laboratories in the early forties. 
The piiiicipal contributions originated from Thirunialachar’s group at the 
I'lindusihan Antibiotics Limited, Puiic.FromthespccicsofiSir^j(>toy>m of Indian 
soils newer antifungal antibiotics—aureofungin, dcrmoslatiu, and liamycin— 
Jiave been made. Whereas the first product is recommended for the control of 
plant pathogens, the last two arc important in lighting the nuisance of derma¬ 
tophytes. While serving at the Indian institute of Experimental Medicine, 
Calcutta, Roy prepared li'om a strain of Aspergillus niger^ jawaharenc, which 
was regarded as effective against certain forms of cancer. Nandi and his asso¬ 
ciates at Bose Institute, Calcutta, isolated an aclinomycin-like pigment from 
Stnptoniyces indicus, Singh and others of lARI reported the development of an 
antibiotic buififormin from a strain of Bacillus sublilis. This was effective in seed 
bacterization in soiL An antibiotic of clinical importance, pentene G8, was 
obtained by Batra and Baja] at the Antibiotic Factory of Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Lid., Rishikesli, U. P, 

In the field of industrial microbiology attempts have been made to utilize 
micro-organisms in the fermentation process to generate amino-acids, organic 
acids, enzymes, vitamins, etc. At Bose Institute a mutant strain of Aspergillus 
niger has been developed for improved production of citric acid and another 
strain for the production of gluconic acid. At Haryana Agricultural University 
(Hissar), the activities include the pz^oduction of citric and lactic acids as well as 
a variety of wines from locally-raised grapes. Not only cane molasses but also 
bean sprouts and hydi'olyzed oil cakes have been used for lactic acid production. 
At the University of Burdwan investigations have been made on the microbial 
formation of two useful amino-acids, namely, glutamic acid and valine. At the 
Central Food Technological Research Institute (GFTRI)^ Mysore, a process for 
the mii^robial i)roduction of pcctolycic enzymes by Aspergillus aureus and 
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Peuicilliuffi expcinsuni li<ivc been standardized. At Punjab Agricultural University 
(Ludhiana) it has been demonstrated that fungal proteins can be produced with 
rice and sugar-cane bagasse as sources of nutrition of the micro-organism. 

In the caily sixties aerobiology came into existence in India. The incidence 
ot airborne pollen-grains and microbial cells and their implications in spreading 
plant diseases and allergy in human beings have been studied. The microflora 
of city air at Calcutta has been surveyed with reference to seasonal variations 
and geographical localions* The spore contents of the atmosphere have been 
analysed in relation to huimii disease. Studies on the occurrence of allergenic 
fungi and ihelv seasozial appcarence have been correlated with the so-called 
flu epidemic in early November or late February cvciy year when the air 
temperature reaches a limiting point (max. SO'^G. and min. 20°G.). The allergic 
substance from spores of Alietnaria^ Aspergillus^ Cladosporiiim^ and Curviilaria has 
been isolated. Clinical tests on humans indicated Cladosporiim to be a strong 
allcigcu which causes naso-bronchial troubles, 

Jn rcccnU yeans biological nitrogen fixation constituted an important topic 
of research in soil microbiology. There arc centres of research active in probing 
Rhizobium-legume symbiosis and legumc-seed inoculation with suitable root- 
nodule bacteria. Studies have been undertaken on rhizospherc microflora of 
nondegume and legume crops with Mysore soils. Factors influencing rhizosphere 
microflora of crop plants and (heir significance in plant-disease control have 
been stressed. The microbial decomposition process in soil has been considered 
an imporlaut phenomenon in (he estimation ofsoil fertility index. A co-ordinated 
research project was sponsored by ICAR in various geographical areas of the 
country willi a view to studying the rate of microbial decomposition of soil 
organic matter under varied climatic condidons^ release of mineral nutrients 
in soil during decomposition^ and changes in the physical structure of the soil, 

Lic/mis: The Lucknow schoofi initiated by Awasthi, played an active role 
in the advancement of knowledge on Indian lichens. A catalogue of lichens of 
the Indian subcontinent has been issued. It incorporates the bibliographical 
and taxononiical inforination of over L300 taxa belonging to 158 genera and 
fifty families. An account of the macro-lichen flora of Daijecling district includes 
several new taxa as does an account of the lichens from Kashmir, The lichen 
flora of Nilgiri and Palm Hills has been prepared. A new species of Alectoria 
from the Himalayas has been described;, clarifying the ambiguity in two other 
taxa of the genus. 

Studies on Indian lichens were also undertaken at the MaharashU'a Associa¬ 
tion for the Gultivalion of Science^Puue; National Botanical Research Institute, 
Lucknow} and Botanical Survey of India, Galcutta. These lichefiological investi¬ 
gations dealt with new reports from several x^egions of the country. Ecological 
work 0 X 1 the lichens in the neighbourhood of IVfirzapux' and Varanasi was done 
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at Banaras Hiaclu University, There is need for an extensive and intensive 
survey of the vast lichen flora of the country followed by physiological and 
biochemical studies, 

Bryophytes: Not many persons in India have evinced keen interest in 
bjyopliytes, and our present knowledge of this group is due to Kashyap, Briihlj 
Gangulee, Udar, and Mclira. Kashyap’s celebrated work entitled Liverworts 
of the WeUern Himalayas and the Punjab Plain published in two volumes in 1929 
and 1932 constitutes the backbone of the bryological literature of the country. 
Though old and incomplete, Bruhl’s Census of Indian Alosses is noteworthy. 
Later, Gaugulee published sevex^al accounts of the mosses of eastern India, 

Udar discovered new species olBuxbaumia^ Calobryum, and Haplomitriiim^ and 
2 Di*escnted new reports of many liverworts from India. He emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of spore morphology in relation to the taxonomy and evolution of hepatics. 
x\ccording to Mehra, the most primitive type of spore is developmentally 
tetrahedral trilele without any striking ornamentation. From such a type 
further modifications ai'ose in two different directions—■l:>ryophyLes and pterido- 
pliytcs on the one hand and gymnosperms on the other, Perinous spores arc 
considered (o be more highly evolved than the non-perinous ones. Significant 
experimental studies have been conducted on bryophytes. These studies have 
hinged on the phenomenon of regeneration and modification of their life-cycle, 

Pieridophytes: The ptcridophytes form an important component of the 
vegetation in the eastern and north-western Himalayas and the Western and 
Eastern Ghats in peninsular India. These consist of a single species of Psilolurriy 
thirty-two of Lycopodhm, forty of Selaginella^ five of Isoetes^ four of Equiselum^ 
and over 750 of ferns spread over 100 genera. A group of classical plants, these 
have been studied repeatedly as new viewpoints and techniques arc sought in 
botany. In such pursuits the emphasis is not only on morphology, anatomy, 
life-cycle, geographical distribution, and taxonomy, but also on their correlation 
with one another*—morphogenesis, embryogenesis, ecogeography, and 
cy to taxonomy, 

Beddome prepared Ferns of Southern India (1863) and Handbook to the Ferns of 
British India (1863), while Clarke produced Ferns of Morthern India (1883) and 
Hope Ferns of North-Western India (1899-1902). Panigrahi (1960) listed 150 
species of ferns collected fi'om parts of Oi'issa, Bihar, Assam, and NEFA (now 
Arunachal Pradesh) with correct nomenclature followed by basiouyms and 
important synonyms. Gupta wrote a monograph on Marsilea (1962) and 
Surange presented an excellent treatise on Indian fossil pteridophytes (1966). 
Ghondhary prepared a worthwhile compendium on the researches dealing 
with living pteridophytes in India, Burma, and Ceylon (1971). The Universities 
of Punjab and Kerala the two most impoiTant centres for work on the 
cytotaxonomy of pteridophytes, Similar work was undertaken at Kalyani and 
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some othoi nnivcrsitics. Al the University of Poona Mahabalc conducted studies 
on the developmental, morpholoejical, and rcpt'oducLivc aspects of fetus, 

T. he t(‘uets of modern taxonomy icquire us to consider the morphology of the 
spoiophyle and ganictophyte. Spore inoiphology is an aid to fern taxonomy. 
On tlie basis o[ spore cliaracters it is easy to recognize various species of Poly In¬ 
dium. Die shape of spores tends to change from a globose to a bilateial type, 
being ronspicuous in the Asplcniaceac and Polypodiaceae, This suggests that 
perisporc fotinalion can be relied upon for classificatory purpose and phylogeny 
ol ferns within, ceilairi limits. 

The gametopliyt(‘s of piimilive feins, the Eusporangialae, Lycopodium^ and 
Psiloiuni are sulxerrancan tubcirs hnrbouiing profuse mycorrhiza. Whether the 
tuberizatiou is of adaptiv'^c significance or is genic in lliem is a moot question 
in the absence of adequate evidence. 

PHANEROGAMIC BOTANY 

Broad trends in the work on higher plant groups and also present-day 
thinking on them will be indicated in this section under different subheads 
as below: 

Gymnosperms: In India research on living gymnosperms began only after 
the return of Sampalhkumaran from the University of Chicago. Cycas and 
Gnelum caught his attention readily since he was stationed in South India. He 
frcc[iiently delivered talks at the mccLings of the Indian Science 
Congress and showed pholomicrogiaphs of Cyca? chcinalis and G^ietumula^ but 
his woi k was published only in the form of brief notes. From the Forest Research 
InsiituLe at Dchra Dun Troup published Silvicultufe oj Indian Tiees (1921) in 
three volumes, which covered both the gymnosperms and angiosperins. M. B. 
Raizada and K. G. Salmi brought out in 1958 a treatise on living gymnosperms, 
covering the genera and species of the Gycadales, Ginkgoales, and Goniferales 
with detailed morphological description, workable keys and their uses, and 
diseases and control measures. At the University of Delhi P. Maheshwari 
gathered round him a team of students whose studies included Biota^ CedruSy 
Cephaiotaxiis^ Cryptomeria^ Cycas^ Pinus^ and Taxodium. The cytogenetics of living 
conifers received considerable attention from Melma and Khoshoo at the 
Univcisiiy of Punjab. At the Presidency College, Madras, Swamy, a student 
of Satnpathkumaran, investigated the life-cyclc of an Indian species of Cycas. 
Mclira slated that the gymnosperm ponen‘'grains follow a pattern somewhat 
different Irom those of bryophytes and pleridophytes in achieving the primary 
aims of floa/ation id tlic air to reach the micropyle of ovules and then of iloata- 
tioR in the mucilage id the micropylar tube and pollen chamber to bring the 
germinal area as near as possible to the archegonia to ensure fertilization, 

A perusal of the cytology of WelwU^chia mirdbilis by Khoshoo has led to the 
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suggestion that the genus is highly specialized in its karyotype, wiiicli docs not 
indicate any relationship with Ephedra and Gneium. This lends credence to the 
view diat the three genera should be accommodated in separate orders—-Ephe- 
drales, Gnetales, and Wciwitschiales* Koiiar for the first time made a qualitative 
survey of the free amino-acids and sugars in the female gametophy tc and embryo 
of Piniis loxburghii and a quantitative survey of nitrogenous substances and 
fats. The main objective in culturing vegetative parts of gymnosperms is to 
establish continuously growing tissue cultures and to explore the possibility of 
inducing differentiation of plantlets in such cultures. 

Anatomy and Morphology: In his presidential addre.ss to the Botany Section 
of the Indian Science Congress (1922), Dudgeon remarked: ^Since the over¬ 
whelming majority of Indian vascular plants are angiosperms, they present a 
large field of research. Almost no morphological or anatomical work has been 
done on them.’ Happily, the position has changed and we have a band of 
workers on plant morphology and anatomy. The anatomy of Indian desert 
plants received attention from Sabnis and that of halophytes and climbers from 
D’Almeida and Mullan, Joslii gave a critical appraisal of the different views on 
the morphology of gynoecium. Majumdar and his collaborators made a careful 
study of the morphology of stipules, ochrea, and bud scales in dicotyledons. The 
main centres of research in plant anatomy have been strengthened in Vallabh- 
vidyanagar, Bombay, Pilani, Meerut, Dehra Dun, Allahabad, Aligarh, 
Hyderabad, Madras, and Calcutta. There has been considerable progress in 
developmental anatomy (of axillary bud, leaf, shoot apex, tendrils, seed, and 
seedling), general anatomy, floral anatomy, nodal anatomy, systematic ana¬ 
tomy, and wood anatomy of angiosperms. 

Embryology: Dudgeon and Sampathkumaran initiated the study of embryo¬ 
logy in this country, establishing centres of research al Allahabad and Bangalore 
respectively. On account of their influence and that of their pupils, India has 
acquired an international status in embryology. The Botany Department of 
Dellii University, nurtured by P. Maheshwari, is one of the mo.st active centres, 
drawing botanists from abroad as well as from this country. 

Angiosperm embryology has developed along three distinct lines: (a) 
classical or descriptive embryology in which the development and organiza¬ 
tion of gametophy tes, endosperm, and embryo have been taken up; (b) compa¬ 
rative or phylogenetic embryology in which the importance of embryological 
data for determining interrelationships and taxonomic positions stands 
accepted; and (c) experimental embryology in which initiation and modification 
of the course of developmental processes have been attempted to understand 
the geuetical and physiological nature in order to bring them under control. 

The comparatively new field of experimental embryology has opened up 
fresh vistas in botanical research. Materials like floral primordiura^ anther^ 
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policn-grain, ovary, pericarp, placenta, ovule, nuccllus, endosperm, and embryo 
have been grown on a variety of media and under different physical conditions. 
Differentiation of flower buds directly from the callus in floral bud cultures has 
been noticed in Browallia demissa, Phlox dninimotidii. Ranunculus sceleratus, and in 
inflorescence-segment cultures of Majus pumilus. Differentiation of haploid 
plants from the anthers of rice, Datura innoxia, D. metal, and D. siramomum has 
been reported. Attempts have been made with considerable success to culture 
the pollinated ovaries ol Aeroa javanica. Allium cepa, etc. Though embryo develop¬ 
ment in in vitro produced fruits is usually similar to that in nature and vialile 
seeds arc obtained, the in vitro produced seeds are generally smaller than the 
natural ones. Test-tube fertilization of ovules has been successfully attained in 
Antirrhinum majus, Argemone rnexicana, etc. In Petunia axillaris placental pollination 
has been tried and viable seeds secured. It has been possible to establish conti¬ 
nuously growing cultures from endosperm of Croton bonplandianum, Exocarpus 
cupressiforme, etc. In the field of plant embryology India has made important 
contributions. However, there are shortcomings in our present knowledge. 
There is paucity of cmbrji'ological data on several taxa. 

Palynalogy. In India the study of living pollen-grains and spores in relation 
to taxonomy, aerobiology, radiation botany, and other aspects is relatively new. 
With respect to palynotaxonomy, the largest and highest group of plants—^angi- 
osperms—has received con.siderabIe attention from Indian resejirchers. Con¬ 
temporary schools have thrived at Calcutta, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Pondicherry, 
and Pune. Thauikaimoni compiled in 1972 a bibliographical index on the 
morphology of angiospermous pollen-grains embracing Indian and extra- 
Indian territories. Recent findings on the use of pollen-grains in cultivating 
crop plants have increased the potentiality of agropalynology which involves 
novel approaches to the methodology of plant breeding, selection of desired 
pollen materials, their storage, and their controlled use in Iiybridization 
programmes of economically important species. 

In the sphere of melittopalynology, qualitative and quantitative pollen 
analysis of Indian honey has been evaluated at the Maharashtra Association 
for tire Cultivation of Science as well as the Central Bee Research and Training 
Institute, Pune. A catalogue has been prepared, listing major lio.xy- and 
pollen-yielding plants. Techniques arc available to detect the pollen of 
poisonous plants and isolate it from local honey samples. 

Of late, acropalynological research has made substantial progress in India. 
The Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Dellri, has played a very active role 
in organizing this branch with regard to respiratory allergy and other diseases 
caused by airborne spores and pollen-grains. 
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PALAEOBOTANY 

The Study of palaeoboCaiiy in India began in 1828 when Brongaiart des¬ 
cribed some Indian fossil plants in his book Ilistoire des Vegetaux Fossiles, In 1838 
Royle drew tlic figures of a few plant fossils in his Ulusfrations of the Botany and 
other Branches of Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains. Arbcr reexamined 
Royle’s plants and desciibed the collections of Indian Lower Gondwana plants 
housed at the British Museum, London. As an officer of the Geological Survey 
of India, Fcistinantcl produced the first exhaustive work on the plants ol the 
Lower and Upper Gondwana beds. But research in the twentieth century in 
p<ilacobotany stalled in India only alter the return of Birbal Salmi from 
Cambridge University. At the University of Lucknow important advances were 
made on the subject under his supei vision from 1 932 to 1918. This finally led to 
the establishment of the Birbal Sahni Institute of Palacobotany at Lucknow- 
Progress in both pure and applied palacobotany is largely due to the creation 
of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission and studies by the Geological Survey, 
Palaeobotanical studies arc conducted at the universities in PimCj Kolhapur, 
Nagpur, Allahabad, Calcutta, and Burdwan. 

Not only anatomical and morphological studies of plant fossils arc receiving 
attention, but palaeobotanical work has been centred round the investigation 
of acritarchal and algal remains from the Pre-Cambrian and Lower Palaeozoic 
rocks. Palynological studies of Indian coal seams and their bearing on the 
stratigraphic position of coal-bcaring horizons have been carried out. A 
palynological biostratigraphic zonation of the Grctaceons-Genozoic sequence 
of the Bengal basin and Assam has been suggested. From crude petroleum 
deposits and bore-hole cores of the Tipam sandstone stage of the Digboi oil 
field, it has been concluded that the crude must have migrated into the Tipam 
formation fi'om some other rock. Pollen analysis of quaternary deposits of the 
Nilgiris, western Himalaya, Rajasthan, and West Bengal has been performed 
to reconstruct the vegetational history and the related palacocnvironment. 
Studies in vegetational history have provided useful information of tlic environ¬ 
mental background of early man in the country as well as the origin and pro- 
giessive development of farming activity. Ancient plant economy of neolithic 
to late historical cultures and the history of a wide variety of food grains has 
also been reconstructed. 

It would be rew/arding to do palaeobotanical work in such fossil-rich areas 
as Kashmir, Gujarat, South India, and Bihar. Our knowledge of the flora of 
Pre-Cambrian and Lower Palaeozoic rocks of India is still far from complete. 
T.heie exists a vast scope to make more fraitful contributions towards the know¬ 
ledge of the world^s microfossil, although sign.ifi.cant findings have emerged 
recently from microfossils in Archaeans, Bhimas, Guddapah, Dharwar, and 
Vindhyans. A modest beginning has been made in the domain of quaternary 
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deposits and the Qiiatcrnary Research Society of India has been formed to 
know more of our immecUaic past. 

CYTOLOGY 

Gylological research in India began in the twenties of this century. A 
vast amount of work on the cytology of lower and higher groups of plants 
ha.s since accumulated. Improvements in methodology, the availability of 
matcjials, and the application of methodology to current problems have 
influenced j^rogress in cytology in three major phases. The first is limited 
to sheer reemds of cliromosome numbers, principally from meiosis. The 
Si cond pli;ise is concci’ncd with the iuili/;ation of research oxi chromosome 
stiucturc and behaviour in examining the mutagenicity of various physical 
and chemical agents and in solving problems of taxonomic importance. The 
third phase deals with an analysis of the dynamicity of chromosome structure 
and its chemisiry in relation to different stages of growth and differentiation. 

riie first plmse in cylologica] work is almost over, except for stray reports 
from the Botanical Survey of India and a few laboratoiies being published 
in journals. The study of chromosomes in relation to structure, taxonomy, 
phylogeny, and evolution has been conducted. The main contributors have 
been the university departments at Calcutta, Patna, Delhi, Chandigarh, 
Dharwar, Mysore, Trivandrum, and Waltair. The Calcutta centre under 
the leadership of A. K. Sharma, a recipient of the 1967 Bhatnagar award 
for outstanding contributions in botany, is the largest school of chromosome 
research in India. With thorough cytological exploration of most taxa, the 
approach has changed and attention has been directed towards the study 
of species complex to pinpoint the factors influencing their evolution and 
the correlation of cytotypes with ecological preferences. 

Any chromosomal change, not causing sterility of the gametes, may result 
in new forms. A. K, Sharma has made the interesting observation that in 
sonic vegetatively propagated members of the Araceae, Amaryllidaceae, and 
Dioscorcaccae the same root tip shows the presence of cells with chromosomes 
of varying size and number. He has put forward the concept that changes 
in karyotypes of somatic tissue play a distinct role in evolution. By resorting 
to this method many species have been evolved with specialization in divergent 
directions. With advancements in chromosome technology, cytology has 
evolved from the level of an adjunct to taxonomy and genetics to an inter- 
discxplmary science and is progressing towards the comprehension of the cell 
as an integrated dynamic unit, 

ommios AND PLANl* BREEDING 

Scientific plant breeding started in India soon after the rediscovery of 
MenclcPs Laws. The Botany Division of the Indian Agricultural Research 
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Institute (lARJ) at New Delhi is a pioneer centre for applied and fundamental 
res'Ccirch on cytogenetics. During the first phase of the work, ending in the 
fifties, breeders were needed to produce varieties for conditions of average 
soil fertility. In the second phase which began nearly thirty years ago, the 
purpose was to develop high-yielding cultivars that would respond to a high 
level of management by way of the use of chemical fertilizers. Mention may 
be made of improved wheat varieties which arc very rich in quality and compare 
favourably with some of the best wheats of the world. 

Another impressive contribution in the early years relates to the breeding 
of discasc-z^esistant varieties of sugar-cane through interspecific hybridization. 
These sugar-cane varieties, which led to the development of a prodigious 
sugar industry in India, have been widely distributed in many parts of the 
world. Sevcial fertilizer-responsive, high-yielding varieties of I'ice have been 
bred at different research institutes and extensive trials have been made with 
them throughout the country. These have led to the bi'eeding of new plant 
types which are suitable for various agro-climatic conditions of the country. 
A number of new arhar varieties developed during recent years exhibit reduced 
vegetative growth and an erect habit combined with a high harvest index. 
Some of them permit a population of 72j000 plants per hectare as against 
35,000 of the older types and have a maturity period of about five months, 
which is about half of the traditional types. With the aid of these improved 
varieties, it is possible to cultivate ai'har in rotation with wheal. In the case of 
moong, short-duration varieties (Pusa Baisakhi) which are ready for harvest 
within a period of seventy days can be raised as an additional crop in the 
summer between the main rahi and kkarif seasons. Some of the new cotton 
varieties respond to an optiznum of 40,000 plants per acre and yield twenty 
quintals of seed cotton over a one-year period. Several rust-resistant strains of 
linseed developed by crossing the indigenous stocks with exotic genetic types 
have become popular in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Bihar. Not only has the maturity duration of the brown sarson crop been cut 
down to 110 days, but also a record yield of twenty-five quintals per acre 
has been obtained. Pusa Giant berseem, an artificially produced tetraploid 
strain, is comparatively resistant to low temperatures and gives 20-30% 
more fodder than the existing diploid types. Another fodder variety (Pusa 
Giant Napier), produced by crossing Penniseium purpureum and P* iyphoide^^ 
yields over 110 tonnes of fodder per acre. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The name of Jagadish Chandra Bose is invariably associated with the 
study of plant physiology in this country. He devised instruments for measuring 
growth, leaf movements, contractions in stem diameters, and responses to 
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various stimuli. He showed that the touch stimulus was conducted along the 
petiole as an electric action potential which was very sensitive to the direction 
ol' the current, to cooling, or to treatment with alcohol and other chemical 
agents, hie claimed the existence of a certain type of peristaltic activity in the 
stems for the ascent of sap and demonstrated that the convex side of a curved 
stem was electropositive. 

The work started by Bose was continued for some time by his illustrious 
student, Boshi Sen. In his earlier years Sen was concerned with changes in 
permeability as related to plant movements. In later years he delved in 
vcrnalizalion and built up lire Vivekananda Laboratory at Almora where he 
worked ste.Ldily till his death in 1971. 

A firm Ibundation for the study of plant physiology was laid in India 
when Dastur, Ekambaram, Inamdar, and Parija returned from England after 
higher studies and established their own schools of reseai'ch at Bombay, 
Madras, Varanasi, and Cuttack respectively. Dastur and his group worked 
on factors influencing photosynthesis, mechanism of flowering, physiology of 
mangrove plants, and ‘Tirak’ disease of cotton. Ekanibaram’s contributions 
were on the problems of leaf-fall and the annual variation of x-espiration in 
tropical plants. Parija investigated the mode of perennation and control of 
water hyacinth, the stimidation of respiration of detached leaves in light, 
as well as the acceleration and iirduction of drought resistance by pre-sowing 
high-ternperature treatment, 

A number of schools of plant physiology have grown in India, Trained by 
Dastur, Ghinoy started the Ahmedabad school which has dealt with the action 
of ascorbic acid in relation to photoperiod and temperature on germination, 
and growth and reproductive phases of wheat and other ci'op plants. Nanda, 
earlier associated with Ghinoy at Delhi, studieci at Chandigarh the photo- 
periodic response of Tvipatisns balsdniino and its relationship to growth of stem, 
structural changes in the shoot apex, as well as then correlation with initia¬ 
tion of flower buds and leaves, aging of plants, and chemical control of flowering. 

Studies aimed at understanding floral differentiation and morphogenesis 
were taken up in the sixties at the University of Delhi, S. C. M^aheshwaii and 
Jxis co-worker.s reported a condition fov iinpi'oved bioassay of auxin, 
using two oat vai’ieties available in India. They indicated the presence 
in water-melon juice and cucumber of new substances conducive to plant 
growth. They also confirmed the role of chelating agents and iron in 
the modification of growth and flowering of short-day plants Lemna pauamtata 
and Wolffia microscopica. 

At lARI contributions on the physiology of drought resistance and net 
assimilation of wheat were made by Asana and his associates after a perusal of 
the importance of environmental factors including water supply for the filling 
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up of gidins of clifFerenl varieties. Saiin’s group studied the physiology of salt 
tolerance, photopeiiodic behaviour of ciop plants, and hormonal action in the 
inhibition of flowering. Ved Prakash recorded the effect of growth substances on 
morphological and biochemical changes in cotLon and wheat seedlings. Studies 
on the lodging resistance of crop plants on a comparative basis and the effects 
of various photoperiodic regimes and gibbcrcllic acid on growth and yield 
of cotton and wheat from different agro-ecological regions of India have been 
made by Sirohi and his pupils. Gaiitam noted a suitable basis for expressing 
plant pigments and their presence during ontogeny* 

The Allahabad school, under the guidance of Ranjan, a student olTnatndar, 
worked on respiration and metabolism. Laloraya, a student of Ranjan, investi¬ 
gated the precise role of plant pigments on the action of gibberellic acid. The 
influence of hormones and nucleic acids on vegetative growth and flowering 
has been reported by workers of Allahabad University. 

Agarwal of the Lucknow school studied the effects of trace elements like 
molybdenum, cobalt, nickel, chromium, and iron on plant growth. At 
Gorakhpur Mathur investigated the effects of photoperiod, growth sub¬ 
stances, and piunne and pyrimidine bases and their analogues on the metabolic 
drifts, flowering, and fruiting of cotton and dahlia. At Kanpur Mehrotra 
studied the effect of soil moisture and boron nutrition on germination, growth, 
and yield of groundnut. At Agra Kaul and Singh wcix concerned with the 
effect of certain chemicals on vegetative growth, flowering pollen viability, 
and induction of male sterility in onion and wheat. At Banaras B. N. Singh, 
another pupil of Inamdar, dealt with photosynthesis, respiration, and water 
relations. Two of Singh’s students include Lai and Ghaudhri. Lai’s studies 
covered the drought resistance and mineral nutrition of several crop plants. 
Ghaudhri showed the effects of synthetic growth regulators on the growth 
and development of onion, radish, and tomato. At Ghaubatia Tewari 
observed the physiological changes in fruits of Buckingham apples. 

After Parija the Cuttack school developed first under Saniantarai and 
later under G. Misra. They followed the influence of growth hormones and 
photoperiod on the flowering and yield of rice, wheat, and other plants. At 
Bhuvaneswar D. Misra registered the changes in the amino-acid contents 
of rice shoot and the effects of indole-acetic acid, benzimidazole, and B-nine 
on the nodulation of cowpea. 

At Tirupati Rao and Ramdas made physiological studies, the former in 
salinity and viability and the latter in metabolism and plant chemistry. At 
Coimbatore Bhat studied the cause of low germination of Indo-Gangclic 
linseed variety, catalase activity in roots during pathogenesis, and changes 
in carbohydrate content during boiling of cotton. At Rajamundry N. L. Pal 
and others noticed the effects of growth substances and radiation on aerial 
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rooting, seed germination, and the quality of tobacco. Y\.t Trivandrum Sinha 
and other workers explored (lie possibility of controlling increasing cyanoglu- 
cosidc contents in cassava tubers by the use of nitrogen as a foliar spray. 

At the University of Jodhpur U. N. Ghatterji proved the effects of inhibitors 
on seed germination and root growth of various plants. D. N. Sen, a student 
of Ghatterji, demonstrated the presence of different pigments in Euphorbia 
tadiicifolia and stressed the specific role of potassium ions in light-induced 
storaalal opening C,alolropi\ protera. Lahiri of the Genlral Arid Zone Research 
Institute, Jodhpur, studied water economy, micro-nutrient deficiency, germina¬ 
tion, and exogenous .synthetic growth substances. , 

The Galculta school, with Sircar as a guide, investigated many aspects 
of the lice iJlant from the basic to the agronomic and contributed much to 
our knowledge of phoioperiodisra, vernalization, mineral nutrition, photo¬ 
synthetic efficiency, germination, viability, and naturally occurring hormones. 
At liose Institute a group led by Biswas studied cliloroplastic protein 
synthesis, cl.iiming hormone-stimulated enzyme synthesis by causing the 
formal ion of a particular messenger RNA. At the University of Kalyani 
S. P. Sen and Jiis associates indicated that plant hormones stimulated the 
synthesis of nuclear RNA and protein, and that the site of hormone action 
was the nuclcns. They initiated tracer studies on biochemical aspects of flower¬ 
ing and recorded the translocation of photosynthetes and amino-acids from 
leaves to apices in relation to photoperiodic treatment. They also reported 
the photosyntlietic production of oxalic acid in Oxalis corniculata. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Burdwan S. K. Ghatterjee and his students investigated the 
mechanism of abscission and senescence of various plant organs. 

Two of Sircar’s students—^Mukherjee and Dalta—did researches at the 
University of Galcutta. Mukherjee’s group studied the effect of hadacidin and 
other growth regulators on changes of <>t-amylasc production in germinating 
rice seeds as well as the effects of metal toxicity and various chemicals on 
seedling vigour, enzyme activity, and nucleic acid metabolism. Datta, the 
author of this article, worked on the potassium nutrition of rice plants, light 
effects on phytotoxicity with respect to herbicides, and post-harvest physiology 
of fruits. Germination-regulating mechanisms of seeds of angiosperms and the 
physiological ecology of wild plants were studied by Datta and his associates. 

EOOLOGY 

For making better use of the natural resources of India ecological and 
phylogeographical studies were started early ia the twentieth century. Monu¬ 
mental work was done by members of the Agriculture and Forest Depart¬ 
ments of the Govcrnmefit of India. These enthusiastic workers included 
fpreigners, chiefly British officers of the Indian Givil Service and Medical 
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Service, and Indian scienlLsts. Hooker lendcrcd yeoman’s service to the cause 
of Indian botany through his exhaustive Flora of Bntish India (1875), A very 
complete lisl of the flora of western India was compiled by Cooke. Hole made 
a study ol the sal tree and forest grasses. This early period of botanical research 
was important, as knowledge of the flora is a prerequisite of any ecological 
study. 

Agharkar of the University of Calcutta was serving in Berlin as a research 
student prior to World War I. His paper entitled 'The Means of Dispersal and 
tlic Piesent“day Distribution of the Xerophytes and the Sub-xerophytes of 
Northwest India’ appeared in 1920. He maybe considered as the pioneer worker 
on Indian ecology. About the same time two Jesuit Fathers of St. Xavier’s 
College—^Blatter and Hallbcrg—were studying the vegetation of the Thar 
desert. Saxton and Sedgwick turned their attention to a similar study of the 
arid regions of Gujarat. But these two studies were essentially floristic. 
Dudgeon’s study of the Gangctic plains and that of Kenoyer on plant succes¬ 
sion were the lirst attempts at genuine ecological work. To the same period 
belong the accounts of plant formations in Bihar and Orissa and of the riverine 
tracts of Burma by Stamp and Lord. 

Slowly the early work in India was diverted to another branch of boLany^ 
i.o. plant geograjohy. The pioneer phylogcographical work of JBurkill on 
Arborland was followed by those of Dudgeon and Kenoyer on the vegetation 
of Tehri-Gharwal, Cowan on the forests of Kalimpong, Kashyap on the 
vegetation of the Himalayas and western Tibet, and Sabnis on the flora of 
the Punjab and the adjoining hilly regions, 

MuUan worked on ecological plant anatomy with particular reference to 
the mangroves so abundantly found in Bombay swamps. Burns studied the 
Dcccan grasslands primarily from a succcssional viewpoint, Gorrie dealt 
with the ecology of the Sutlej deodar {Gednis deodara). Champion’s master¬ 
piece, A Snrvej of the Forest Types of India and Burma, was first published 
in 1936. It was subsequently revised by Champion and Seth in 1973, Ecology 
began to be introduced as a special subject in Indian universities from the 
late thirties and its study was facilitated by the return from Europe of two 
Indian students trained ixi ecology, F. R. Bharucha and R. Misra, The latter, 
after carrying out extensive researches on the ecology of English lakes under 
the inspiring guidance of Pearsall, initiated his studies on the aulecology of 
Indian plants. Later he combined these studies with synecological studies on 
forests and grasslands and thus established his School of Plant Ecology, the 
largest in India^ at Banaras Flindu University, These studies continued till 
1965 when, influenced by Odum, he switched over to work on productivity 
and ecosystems. 

Extensiyc j’esealxh on almost all aspects of ecology was done by Misra 
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jiticl liis niiincioiis students throughout the country. A complete bibliography 
on the subject was published by the Indian Botanical Society in 1955. Further¬ 
more, Misra and Furi (1957) reviewed the progress in ecological research in 
India. They also described the community ecology of Madhya Pradesh and 
eastern Uttar Pradesh. Puri (1982) reviewed the literature and problems of 
forest ecology. Mention may be made of the study of aquatic vegetation, 
algal ecology, and ecology of sand-dunes and miscellaneous habitats. 

While Misra .specialized in ecology, Bharucha specialized in both ecology 
and phytosociology, having worked under Godwin at Cambridge and sub¬ 
sequently under Braun-Blanquct at Montpellier. Forming his own school at 
Bombay in 1935, Bharucha initiated his studies with work on the ecology of 
mangroves and gradually took up the case of Indian grasslands. These aspects 
ushered in investigations on the biological spectra of the flora of a number 
of regions. After this Bharucha and his associates probed the arid zones and 
the Thar desert on which the former was commissioned by UNESCO to 
write a report, tie also created a new system of delineating the vcgetational 
zones on the basis of vegetation as the parameter and not on (he basis of 
climate. 

Studies by Misra and his colleagues concentrated on ecosystem productivity, 
a new concept in Indian ecology. Reference may also be made to Pandeya, 
who worked alcmg the lines of his teacher, Misra, and also followed his own 
line of interest. FIc began with the autecology of various species and then 
made large-scale studies on grasses, weeds, and trees. According to him, 
ccotypic differentiation equips a species to tide over biotic, climatic, or cdaphic 
barriers. 

The work of D. N. Sen at the University of Jodhpur on ccophysiological 
studies was a welcome innovation, as physiology plays an important part in 
the growth of plants and the ecological .studies of different kinds of vegetation. 
Similarly studies on the autecology of aquatic and terrestrial weeds of West 
Bengal have been made by Datla and his small group at the University of 
Calcutta. 

In scanning through the botanical literature that appeared during the 
last 100 years in India, we are amazed at the developments in various fields 
of botany. As we -are nearing the end of the present century, wc find that 
Indian botany has already come down to the molecular level and we can expect 
exciting discoveries in the not-too-distant future. Go-ordixiated efforts and 
interdisciplmary approaches are much required not only to exploit the plant 
wealth of the country but ulso to conserve it for posterity. It is necessary to 
organize long-term conservation of plants in germ-plasm collections or gene 
sanctuaries and have seed banks or pollen banks. Conservation of mcristem 
and pholpplast culture is the domain of specialists in tissue culture. There 
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is also a need for protecting plant i esourccs in the field by the designation of 
biosphere leserves all over the country. Electronic data-processing, 
infoimation-rctiicval system, popularly called computer methodology, is 
another promising realm. 
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ZOOLOGY 

INTRODUCTION 

A serious Study of the history of any branch of science in a country needs 
support of daUi documented in the past. Historical research into the 
development of zoology in India during the last 200 years can be done with 
an analytical approach or by atlcmptiiig to get a synoptic insight into the 
pattern of growth* The earliest study of die subject was made by F* LL Gravely^ 
in his address to the zoology section of the eighth session of the Indian Science 
Oongress held in Calcutta in 192L He dealt with the history of zoology 
in India and Sri Lanlca since 1059* In the Silver Jubilee (1938) volume 
of the Indian Science Congress Association (ISCA) Srinivasa Rao^ up¬ 
dated the information on the progress of zoology up to 1938. A reference 
was made 1o this by G. Mathc at the twenty-liftli session of the Indian 
Science Oongress. It was again under the aegis of ISCA that B. S. Chauhan 
and 0* B. Srivaslava of the Zoological Survey of India (ZSI) were assigned 
the (ask of compiling an account of the development of zoology in India 
(1938-62); but it remained unpublished. The progi^ess of zoology and ento¬ 
mology can be further traced in A Decade (1963-72) of Science in India? 
publislicd by ISCA. The present author had the opportunity to work further 
on the subject to contribute information in the volume entitled Science in 
India: A Changing Profile^ published by the Indian National Science Academy 
(INSA). The aforementioned accounts provided the most vital sources of 
information documented at dilTcrcnt intervals of time. A distinct feature of tlie 
development of zoology in India in the nineteentli century appears to be its 
growth around some pioneers, in many cases from other disciplines. While 
contributions from Indian scientists during the first hundred years under review- 
may not appear significant, the course of events in the present century made it 
doubly reassuring with the expansion of higher education and research^ specially 
during the pos Lindependence period* 

^Vide of the AsiuHo Somty of Bengal) N. S. XVIL PP- cxKxii^cxivi. 

^Progress of Sciences in India During eke Past Tmnty-faie TearS) ed. B. Prashacf (Indian Science 
Oongeess Associatioiij 1938)^ pp. 352-433* 

P, Raychaudhurij 'Progress of Zoology and Entomology’ in A Decade (19C3“72) of Sctcnce in 
India (ISCA, GjkuUa, 1973), 

^S, K. Mukerji and V, Subbaraynppa^ Scie?icC ift India t A Ohangirig Profile (Indian National Sdenca 
Academy, New Ddb*} 1984), pj)* 20-21* 
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The present account, however, has its own limitations. While an attempt 
has been made to trace the contribution of (he early pioneers of the nine¬ 
teenth century towards tlie development of zoology, greater emphasis has 
been laid in the study of the progress dur'ing the twentieth century on the 
broader spectrum of the discipline by way of higher education, research and 
development, and governmental support. 

EARLY PlOrsTEERS AND THEIR WORKS 

The major landmarks of zoology in India in the nineteenth century 
comprise the lasting contributions of outstanding workers in. the field. The 
account presented here deals mainly with personalities who arc inseparable 
from the development of zoology in India. The first to mention is Francis 
Buchanan, a native of Edinburgh, who came to India as an Assistant Surgeon 
in the East India Company's service in Bengal in 1794 at the age of thirty- 
two. Soon after his arrival in Calcutta, Buchanan had to visit the Andaman 
Islands. On his return, he was posted at the Sundarbans. Both the areas 
offered him enough collections of island and estuarine fauna, and he started 
drawing sketclies of some fishes of the Sundarbans. Buchanan later adopted 
a second name, Hamilton Buchanan, and travelled extensively in South India, 
Nepal, Assam, and other areas. On his retirement, he published in 1822 
an account of the fishes found in the ifiver Ganges and its brandies 
and included in it his drawings made up to 1800. Hamilton Buchanan made 
careful observations on fislx and fisheries during his assignment to make a 
'statistical survey of Bengal and certain adjacent districts in 1806k But the 
results were only published in tlie twentieth volume of Statistical Accoimt of 
Bengal by Sir William Hunter‘s long after BuchanaiTs demise hi 1820. 
F, H. Gravely (1921)® mentioned tliat drawings made by Buchanan and his 
manuscript were held in the custody of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

A work on the largest faunal group amongst invertebrates, the insects, was 
first published in 1800 by E* Donovan. The volume, subsequently revised 
and published by J. C. Westwood in 1842, also included insects of the East 
and West Indies.’ 

Contributions of military personnel often appear to be remarkable in the 
field of Indian zoology. Major General Thomas Hardswicke published a 
series of papers between 1798 and 1834, all based on his excellent collections. 
The significant j)ublication Ilhisirations of Indian (1830-32) by Gray 


Hunter, Statistical Accoimt of Bengal, Vol. XX (1877). 

H. Gravely, Presidential Acfdrcsa, Section of Zoology, Proceedings of the Ninth Indian Science 
Congress (1921), Froccedings of the Asiatic Societji of Bengal (N. S.), 

m. Uonovan, An Epitopie ofth& MaUml Htstor)^ of the Imcts of India (London, 1800-1804). 
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depicted a large number of vertebrate fauna of the area, selected from the 
collections of Major General Hardswicke.® 

N. Annandale® (1922) in his presidential address to the Indian Science 
Congress on ‘Ethics of Zoology’ mentioned the inaugural discourse by 
Sir William Jones to the Asiatic Society delivered in Calcutta in 17843 where 
he omitted zoology from the proposed agenda of the Society. Nine years later*, 
Jones in his tenth address lo the Society explained: ^Gould the figures, instincts, 
and qualities of birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, and fishes be ascertained 
either on the plan of Bufiboii or on that of Linnaeus without giving pain to 
the objects of our examination, few studies would afford us more solid instruc¬ 
tion or more exquisite delight.’ However, it was Bryan Houghton who 
introduced the subject of zoology to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
presented a scries of valuable specimens to the Society’s museum. Hodgson’s 
work made Calcutta the main centre of zoological research in India and his 
papers over two decades (1824-48), numbering more than one 
hundred, publislicd in Researches and Journal of Asiatic Society^ specially dealt 
with the birds and mammalian fauna of Nepal, Sikkim, and Tibet. They 
constitute one of the caidiest contributions on high altitude zoology. 

In 1830 Dr H. Falconer joined as Assistant Sui'geon in the East India 
Company’s service and simultaneously started study of the fossil bones in the 
Asiatic Society’s collections. Later, Falconer extensively collected and studied 
die animal fossil remains of Siwalik Hills in the Sub-Himalayan Range, 
including fossil species of Ganiel and Hippopotamus, In 1859 the Asiatic 
Society published A Descripiiue Catalogue of Fossil Remains of Vertebrala from 
Siwalik Hillsj the Narmada^ Rerim Island^ ek. in the Museum of Asiatic Society of 
BengaL Earlier, in 1837, Falconer was awarded Medal of the Geological Society, 
when he was under thirty, and subsequently other societies of Europe and 
America bestowed on him appropriate honours. On his death, a marble bust 
of his was placed in the Royal Society, London, 

Further work on invertebrate zoology following Donovan’s (1800) appeared 
after a gap of nearly thirty years when papers on moUuscan shells were 
published by W- H. Bensen and T- Hunter^ and the work was continued by 
W* T, Blanford, H. F. Blanford, W, Theobald, H, Godwin-Austen, F, Stoliczlca, 
and Geoffrey NevilL The first volume on Mollusca under the Fauna of British 
India scries was authored by W, T. Blanford and H. God win-Austen in 1908^ 
Simultaneously appeared during the period the results of study on fresh-water 
sponges by H. J. Garter in 1847 in Transactions of the Bombay Medical and 


«J. E, Gray, Jltustmilous of Indian (London, iB30“32), 

^Proco^diftgs nftke Asiatic Society ^ (N. XVIII (1922)* 
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Physical Society and in Armais and Magazine of Natural Plisiory on insccls of the 
Himalayas^^'^ and on invertebrate fauna. 

W. T. Blanford was an officer of the Geological Survey of India during 
1855-82 and made untiring cffoits to start ihc Faima of British India series 
which was sanctioned in 1883. The first volume on Mammalia by Blanford^^ 
himself appealed in 1888. He also contributed two of llic four volumes on 
birds’® and also started work on the first volume on Mollusca, later completed 
by Godwin-Austen and published^, as mentioned earlierj, under their joint 
authorship. BlaiifoiTrs excellent collections over the years^ his series of papers 
ill the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengaf and, above all^ his elTortvS to 
establish the Indian Museum as a Government institution and initiate zoo¬ 
logical work on board the ship Investigator as a part of marine suivey of India 
made him one of the outstanding figuics of Indian zoology in the nineteenth 
century. One of the other pioneering figures deserving special mention is 
Ferdinand Sloliczka. Like Blanford, Stoliezka joined the Geological Sui'vey 
of India in 1862, coming ail the way hum Vienna. Till his untimely death 
in 1874 at Ladakh on his way to Central Asia, he made a series of fascinating 
contributions on the internal anatomy of sea-anemones, arachnology, molluscs, 
frogs and reptilcSj and osteology. iScvcral of the reptilian specimens collected 
earlier by Stoliezka remained in Vienna, but all his later collections formed 
an invaluable part of the collections of the Asiatic Society and then of the 
Indian Museum* 

In the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784-1883) it is men¬ 
tioned that it was in 1869 that Stoliezka commenced in this country a systematic 
study of the anatomy, physiology, and morphology not only of molliisca, but 
also oJ' other invertebrates* 

After twenty years of Hodgson’s venture of zoological studies in the Asiatic 
Society, John McClelland, a member of Bengal Medical Service, was 
appointed Curator of the Society’s museum in 1839. He held this post only 
for a brief period of two years and was succeeded by Edward Blyth. John 
McClelland started a joiuaial, one of the earliest journals of natural history 
in India, entitled Calcutta Journal of Natural History in which a series of important 
contributions were published between 1841 and 1847, 

Edward Blyth can be credited mostly for his unstinted efforts to expand 
the Society’s museum collections in zoology till his retirement in 1864. His 

i»R* W, Hope, Madras Jomnal of Scimee, VoL XII (1840), pp. 105-29. 

Stoliezka, Jaurml of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Vol. XXXVHI (1869), 

W* Blanfovd, Adammalia: Fauna of British India Including Ceylon and Burma (Taylor and Rraricis, 
London, 1888). 

T. Blanford, Famm of Btiitsh India Imhding Ceylon andBimna^ Vols. Ill aiid IV (Taylor 

aud Francis, London, 1895*98). 
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published works include catalogues of birds^^ and mammals^® in the Asiatic 
Society s coJlections, Blylh is aptly mentioned as 'the founder in this country 
of a school of what may be called field zoologists’. Even Ghazlcs Dai win quoted 
Blytli as an '^excellent authority’. 

There weic several other notable publications on the vertebrate fauna of 
India cluiing the same period^ that is in the 1830s. Of these Thomas Caverhill 
Jeidon s woxk on birds needs special mention. A series of catalogaics 
and manuals of birds and mammals of South India, Maharashtra, Uttar 
i ladcsh, Bihai, and Bengal by W. H, Sykes,^® Majoi James Franklin (1831), 
Lt. S. R. fickcll (1833“65), GoL Godwin-Austen, and Sir Walter Elliot 
(1339), mostly published in the Jouriial oj tlu^, Asiatic Sodeiy of Bengal and also 
in the Miulrus Journal of Literature and Science^ formed the basis for future work 
ill vcitclnvitc zoology in India. Like many otlier notable coniributois, Jerdou 
was an oflicci* of the Madras Medical Scivice and later joined the 4tli 
Light Cavalry. Subsequently, with support from Lord Canning in Calcutta, 
lie start('d his works on manuals of Indian vertebrates. He worked on Aves 
for the Fauna of British India series which was published in two vokimcs in 
1862-63, lollowcd by his volume on Mammalia in 1867. He continued his 
manuals on reptiles and fishes. Alter his retirement from service in 1870 he 
died of scvci'c illness in England in 1872. Jerdon’s book on reptiles was never 
published and his work on, fishes remained incomplete. Subsequently, 
Gueiithcr’vS work on ‘^Reptiles of British India’’^’ published in 1864 and Francis 
Day’s work on Tishes of India’^® filled up tliesc gaps. Francis Day was an officer 
of Madras Medical Service and during his extensive tours in South India 
and study of seven of the major rivers of the east coast, besides the 
drainage system of Orissa, Bengal, Burma and Andamans, and other areas, 
he could collect, study, document, and finally publish the monumenlal works 
which remain unsurpassed in the ichthyological branch of zoology in India. 

The Catalogue of Recent Shells in the Miiseim of Asiatic Soceity of Bengal by 
Theobald published in 1869 was followed, even after tire txMiisfer of the collec-^ 
tions to the trustees of the Indian Museum, by a series of other publications 
like Monograph of Asiatic Qhmptem hy Ddh^on (1876)> Catalogue of MoUuscu 
by Ncvill (1877)^ and Caldogm of Mammalia by Anderson and Sclatet (188L 
91). During the same period two expeditiom were conducted through Burma 

1%. Blyth, ^Catalogue of Bird^ in the Museum of Asiatic Society*? Supplementaly Note to tLe 
Journal of the Asiaiie Soc^y of Bengal (JASM) (N. S,), VoL XVIIX (Galcutm, 1849), p. 800. 

Blyth, '^Catalogue of Mammalia in the jJ^useura of Asiatic Society of BengaV, (Calcutta^ 

1863). 

5t«W. H. Sykes, J4SJS (1832). 

G. L, G. Guenther, The Reptiles of BHiUh India (London, 3864). 

Day, Tfw Sea Fishes of India md Bumd (Oaicutta, 1873) l aho hiS The Fishes if Ind%a^ 
and Qeyton (LohctoWj 1876-78). 
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and Western China in which J. Anderson, Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, pailicipated. The zoological collections of the expeditions provided 
the material for extensive research, both anatomical and systematic, for 
Andeison himself as well as other workers in Calcutta. The results were 
published in two volumes of text and plate from London under the title 
Anatofmcal and Zoological Resea? dies, comprising an account of the zoological 
results of the two expeditions to western Yunaji in 1863 and 1875 ^nd in a 
monogiaph on the two Cetacean genera, Platanista and Oriel!a. 

Reference has already been made to the Fauna of British India scries under 
the editorship of W. T. Blanford who himself authored the first part of the 
first volume on mammals in 1888. The whole series published up to 1900 
included Hjme^ioptcra by C. T. Bingham Lepidopteia: Moths (Vols. I-IV) 

by G. F. Hampson (1892, 1894, 1895, 1896); Aiachnida by R. I. Pocock (1900); 
Pisces by F. Day (1889); Amphibia by G. A. Bouleixger (1890); Reptilia by 
G. A. Boulenger (1890); Aves (Vols. I-IV) by E. W. Oates (1889, 1890, 1895, 
1898); and Alainnialia (Parts 1, 2) by Blanford (1888, 1891). The list clearly 
indicates the state of knowledge of all vertebrate groups and a few invertebrate 
groups of animals in India by the turn of the last century* The Fauna 
of British India series provided by far the most notable source of information 
on Indian fauna. The trend of research and its tempo clearly showed a new 
dimension, but avenues for publication of research findings remained restricted 
to the Madras Jowfial of Liteialme and Science (1833-73), Calcutta Journal of 
Natural Hhtoiy (1841-47), Shay Feathers (1872-88), Journal of the Asiatic Socie^^ 
of Bengal (preceded by Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society and Glean'- 
ings in Science), etc. The Bombay Natural Flistory Society founded in 1883 
started a new Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society in 1886, and J. A. 
Murray almost at the same time issued a magazine called Indiati Annals and 
Magazine of Natural Science from Victoria Natural History Institute, Bombay. 

In the centenary volume published by the Asiatic Society in 1885, a 
complete list is given of all die papers on zoological subjects from India. 
This list Ogives a very fair idea of the manner in which the collections that 
accumulated at the time of Blyth (1841) and his predecessors and immediate 
successors wei'c utilized for the purpose of researchh The list includes 364 
papers under vertebrata and 150 papers under invertebrata, many of which 
still provide valuable data. 

Gravely (1921) mentioned that none, even among the founders of the 
Calcutta centre of zoological research, with the possible exception of Edward 
Blyth, was a professional zoologist. Their zoological work, as we have already 
seen, centred round the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a private society which 
was supported by their own work and subscription, and by those of their fellow 
members. Yet it was due to their efforts and those of their successors that 
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llie piovision by the Govei'ument of the facilities for researches came al 30 ut. 
In the Cenlenary Volume of Indian Museum (1814-1914), Asutosh Mookerjec 
meulioned live sources of zoological collections of the Indian Museum: 
(i) old collections of the Asiatic Society; (ii) marine collections made by 
successive Surgeon-Naturalists on board the R.M.S. InveHigaioi; (iii) collec¬ 
tions made on military and political expeditions; (iv) gifts of private donoi's; 
and (v) collections made by members of the museum staff. Of those, the 
collections of (ii) and fv) can only be said to have had support of the 
Government. 

The Marine Survey of India started its biological studies in 1871 wlieir 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal appealed to the Government 
of India for undertaking investigation in Indian waters, similar to the one done 
by H.M.S. Challenger^ appointed by the British Government, in xebpeci of 
life and matter of great oceans. The appeal of the Asiatic Society was based 
on the recommendation of a committee composed of F, Stoliezka, W. T, 
Blanford, J- Anderson, J. Wood-Mason, and T, Oldham, who opined that 
deep-sea investigation might lead to the discovery of new animal forms. The 
proposal was supported by the Royal Society of London and by many of 
die contemporary leading zoologists. But credit for the first deep-sea bio¬ 
logical investigations of the Indian Ocean goes to James Wood-Mason of 
the Indian Museum, who, with limited facility, collected specimens from 
shallow water up to about 300 fathoms. In 1875 the post of Surgeon- 
Naturalist of the Marine Survey of India was created and filled up by Dr J. 
Armstrong, who, without the aid of a ship, had to restrict his work to the 
shallow water and littoral region. He published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal a brief but excellent paper on hydroid zoophytes from Indian 
coasts and seas. Deep-sea dredging at last took its proper, if seconclary, place 
in the economy of Marine Survey of India. With Surgeon-Naturalist G.M.T, 
Giles on board the R.I.M.S.S. Inoestigatoi^ several areas were surveyed in 1884- 
85 and 1886-87 and the collections were studied during the recess season. 
Giles published a series of papers on marine animals of Indian waters in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1885-90), which constituted the basis 
of his future work. In 1888 Giles resigned, and at the end of the year Gapt. A. 
Alcock was appointed in his place. The latter was succeeded by Surgeon- 
Captain A. R. S. Anderson (1893-99). Several areas of the Bay of Bengal, 
the sea around Sri Lanka, the Andamans, Falk Straits, Lakshadwip, the 
mouth of the Ganges and the Indus, etc. were extensively surveyed- With 
tlie appointment of artists like A. G. Ghowdliury and later, S. G. Mondal^ 
a series of twelve plates per year were prepared and published in the 1890s 
as Illustrations of the R6yd Indim Mmne Surveying Steamer JmsU- 

gator. 
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However, the first of the monogtaphs based on collcclions made l)y the 
Investignfor was published by Alcock in 1898 on Madrcpoiaria followed by 
three more volumes, T/if Deep Sea Opbiiimdea by R. Koehler, The Deep Sea 
Fiihes by Alcock, and The Deep Sea Buichjm by Alccck—all being published 
ill 1899. 

The foiegoing brief account shows certain definite trends of reseaich and 
investigation. As Gravely noted in 1921" Tn Europe, wilh i(.s compara¬ 
tively limited and well-explored fauna, morphology commonly offers nuicli 
greater scope for investigation than docs taxonomy. In India, with its much 
richer and largely unexplored fauna, this is not so, amd thus it happens that 
all the greater Indian Zoologists have hitheito been taxonomists. But their 
taxonomic work has been based on caicful investigations into anatomy and 
field biology, thereby establishing for us a line tradition.’ 

STUDY OF ZOOLOGY IN THE TWLNTIETII CENTURY 

Institutional Expamion in Eailjp Tears: The progress of the study of zoology 
for the first four decades of the twentieth century has been well documented 
by H. Srinivasa Ruo (1938). He aptly remarked that besides the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bombay Natural Histoi y Society, no organized 
institutions made any effort in the past in fostering or stimulating research 
in zoology. The Indian Museum of Calcutta (estd. 1814), the museum at 
Madras, the colleges at Lahore, Madras, and Allahabad were the only other 
places of worthwhile research and training in the discipline till the stai t of 
expansion of education and the growth of institutions in the early years of 
the twentieth century. 

The Zoological Survey of India (ZSI) was established in Calcutta in 1916 
for systematic exploration and research on the fauna of India and adjacent 
areas. The Impeiial Agricultural Research Institute (lARI), Pusa; the 
Imperial Veterinary Research Institute (IVRI), Muktcswcir; the Imperial 
Forest Research Institute (now FRI) at Dchra Dun; the Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Rancfii; the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta; and <he All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health (AIIHPPI) were all estaiblishcd 
during the first four decades of the present century, each one being engaged 
in a broad area of research and investigation incorporating zoological research 
as a part of activity. Likewise, the universities at Agra, Aligarh, Banaras, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur, and Osmania University started 
courses in zoology during this period. With this tremendous amount of activity a 
distinct trend of work emerged. 

As lioted earlier, varied ecological conditions of the country invariably 
led to further faunistic stticlies, Siimzltancously, research on other sub-disciplines 
of zoology m^tde significant progress. The works on distribution, xnorphology. 
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«ind life cycles of many groups of animals like Mollusca (Annandalc, Prasliad, 
Rao); Oligochacles (Stcplicnsoiij Gates); Decacpod Crustacea (Wood-Mason, 
Alcockj Kemp, Chopra); and fish (Annandalc, Gliaudhuri, Hora, Mukerji) 
were of primary interest in the first forty years of the current century. During 
the same period, throng]i sustained interest in fresh-water and brackish-water 
fauna, Annaiidalc made perhaps one of the most spectacular series of contribu¬ 
tions on Porifera, Goedonterata, Mollusca, Crustacea and their habilats, besides 
his much quoted works on the Ganga-Mahanadi drainage system. 

Majoh 2)ends of Re^earc/r. Research on the morphology of animal forms 
resulted from the work of the imivcz‘sz/y system. TJzc teaching of zoology^ 
largely based on examples from abroad, sometimes contributed little to help 
the understanding of animal life in the country. A large number of papers 
on the morphology of Indian animal species and, later, publication of memoirs 
on the commonest types of fresh-water and marine animals of India under 
the eclitorship of K. N. Bahl filled up these gaps. The morphological researches 
on helminthcs, biological investigation on Polychaeta, Urochoi'data, and 
Ghuctognallia received attention along with considerable work on Artliropoda, 
specially Insecta. Even the obscure myriapod fauna of India received attention, 
Tlie discovery of one of the new general of Indian animals, Typhloperipatus^ 
in Abor Hills is still considered a valuable contribution. 

The interest in general fauna, however, was the major result of iuvestiga* 
tion. The Bombay Natural History Society organized a survey of avian and 
mammalian fauna of the region. The marine survey started in 1884 was 
intciTuptcd during the war years of 1914-18. Even when resumed after the 
war, it T-cmained restricted to fewer operations by the Invesligator. The explora¬ 
tion of shore and littoral fauna I'esulted in new data from, salt lakes, estuaries, 
brackwaters of Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu to Kerala, and 
Goa, A large number of research publications resulted from the above tlirec 
major programmes of work. The fauna of such phyla as Protozoa, Go- 
clontcrata, Platyhchuinthcs, Brachiopoda, Polyzoa, Sipunculoidea, Pycno- 
gonida, Echinodermata, Crustacea, Mollusca, Tunicata, Gcphalochordata, and 
Pisces of the ludiaxi region became known gradually through marine survey 
and programmes on littoral fauna. 

During the same period entomological and araclmological research yielded 
valuable information on insects like Diptera, Goeloptera, Hymenoptera, Hemip- 
tera, Odonata, Orthoptera, Thysanoptex^a, Ephemcroptcra, Trichoplera, Neu- 
roptera, Isoptera, Anoplcura, Siphonoptera, and Spldpi^a. The role of insects 
as pests of crops and forest plants and trees, vectors of diseases like malaria, 
and also as producers of lac, hoj^y, and silk, was the subject of intensive 
research; Siibjects like herpetology, otnidiology, and mammology continued ^ 
to receive additional stipport Major contributions on the zoology of Indian 
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vertebra la ^vere published during this peiiod. Srinivasa R.ao^ as slated earlier, 
provides a detailed account of the progress of zoology including its sub- 
disciplines in his article published in The Progress of Science in India during the 
Past Twenty-five Tears, In a text of sixty-eight pages followed by a fourteen- 
page bibliography, he cites 684 select references to papers on protozoology 
(20), marine zoology (98), helminthology (78), conchology (18), carcinology 
(22), entomology (110), arachnology (21), myriopoda (8), ichthyology (55), 
herpetology (21), ornithology (15), mamraology (16), morphology (185), and 
cytology (17). The list, even though not complete, is indicative of the trend of 
research in differcul sub-disciplines of Indian zoology and the output 
thereof during a twenty-five-year period (J 913-38). The research ori morpho¬ 
logical aspect shows a positive upward trend accounting for 185 out of 684 
papers on the subject, while studies on cytology appeared to have just started. 

According to a Government of India notification of 1 July 1916, the 
Zoological Suivey of India (ZSI) was established with the following objectives 
and with Dr Nelson Annandale as its first director: 

Tt will be the duty of the Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian Empire and as such to 
give every assistance in their power both to officials and to others, in 
the iclcntiEcalion of zoological specimens submitted to them, arranging, 
if requested to do so, to send collections to specialists abroad for identi¬ 
fication in cases in which no specialist is available in India. The Survey 
will also obtain the fullest possible information about the systematic 
and geographical zoology of the Indian Empire and will place tliis 
information at the disposal of inquirers. It will not, however, interfere 
in any way with private enterprise in zoological matters or with the 
scientific work of other Imperial or Provincial Government departments,’ 
After a very fruitful and rewarding career Anuandalc died in 1923. The 
scientists of ZSI did some major work between 1923 and 1926 in diverse areas 
like oyster culture (Baiui Prashad), crabs of rice fields (S. W- Kemp), fishes of 
Siam (S. L. Hora), animals in water supply system and their control at Pulta, 
West Bengal, India, and also in similar schemes in Sri Lanka and Burma, 
Collaboration with the fishery department in Tamil Nadu, development of 
fish hatcheries in Bihar and Orissa, excavation of prehistoric animal remains 
in collaboration with the Archaeological Survey of India, etc* constituted other 
major areas of practical work. Development of shell fisheries in the Andamans 
and investigation of the vectors of tropical diseases during 1929-32 indicated 
the scope of practical application of zoological research for the benefit of the 
human society* The scientists of ZSI also made significant contributions in 
leading an expedition to the South Seas for whale fisheries development 
(S. W* Kemp), Oxford University expedition to British Guiana in South 
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America (R. W. G. Hiagslou), and John Murray oceanographic expedition to 
the Arabian Sea aacl Persian Gulf (R, B. Seymore-Swell). Seymore-Swell was 
Surgeon-Naturalist of tlic Marine Survey of India and later^ while this post 
was transferred to ZSI, worked as its Director till 1934. 

As mentioned earlier, K. N. Bahl’s Indian Zoological Memoirs were based 
on the study of marine types from the Indian coast. But in spite of repeated 
denuind for establishing a marine biological station in India, only two marine 
zoological research centres could be founded till 1938, one at Madras main¬ 
tained by the University of Madras and the other at the Gulf of Mannar 
maintained by the Madras Fisheries Department. 

During 1900-40, sixty-seven fauna volumes were published, by far the 
largest number in a given period of time, dealing with Protozoa, Porifera, 
Neniatoda, Gestoda, Annelida, Mollusca, Imccta, Arachnida, Rcptilia, Aves 
(second edilion), and Mammalia (second edition).^® Of these forty-three 
volumes alone dealt with different groups of Insecta. 

An analysis of llie later development of zoology since 1940 can now be 
made by studying its advancement through higher educational facilities, corre¬ 
lation with research funding, its transgress into multidisciplinary research, 
major thrust areas of works, and iTcnds of publication as output of accelerated 
activities and institutional support. Ghosh (1984)“^ while tracing the develop¬ 
ment of zoology in India during the last fifty years (1934-84) broadly outlined 
the details on the above subject. 

Higher Education: Till 1933 eight universities in India were having facilities 
in post-graduate studies in zoology. During the last fifty years, thanks mainly 
to the organized activity of the University Grants Commission and support 
through the six five-year plans, a number of universities were established. 
Today out of 136 universities eighty-five arc offering facilities for higher 
studies in zoology, entomology, marine biology, aquatic biology, life science 
or biological science, etc. Taking an average of twenty to twenty-five students 
obtaining the Master’s degree through these universities every year, India 
can be said to be producing as inany as 1,800 to 2,000 trained manpower 
in the area of zoology per year* This may be taken as an index of growth 
and development of the subject at the base level. 

The trend of higher education in zoology, as the overall expansion of 
the university system shows, reveals a tremendously upward support pattern. 
Coupled with these avenues opening up during the last five decades, India’s 
binatLonal and multinational educational and cultural exchange programmes 


^oSee J. K. EU(jrman^$ F&um of Xndkf Mammalia (2nd ed.), Vol. HI, JRod^ntiaj pp* 3 Ch50. 

^^Scimac m India^A cd. S. K.* MuLerji and E. V. Subbarayappa (IKSA, Delhi, 

19U), p. 20. 
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have lent additiGnal vital support for higher education and training in the 
subject abroad, specially after the 1950s. Individual efforts also yielded rich 
dividends, speciiilly in universities in the U.S.A. and Canada^ The exposure 
to a -^vide range of leaching and rescarcli all over tlie world also contributed 
towards later developments iii the formulation of modern curricula, offer- 
ing wider choice of courses and subjects, at least in a few centres of excellence, 
instead of a idgul coniportmcntalization. So by 1980, the subject of zoology 
in India at one centre or tlic other covered such diverse areas as limnology, 
ethoiogyj compuix’ative endocrinology^ cell biology, gene physiology, bio¬ 
technology, neLiro-I:)iology, cellular and comparative physiology, molecular 
biology, wild lilc studies, and ecology and environment, besides entomology 
and fislierics. 

This trend has of late opened up in a most desirable manner the concept 
of multidisciplinary studies. The traditional syllabi formulated in a rigid manner 
in the university system has also underwent a major change and incorporated 
elements of biometrics, cell biology, physiology, and ecology in the study of 
zoology, 

Tlie University Grants Commission, in collalooration with the Indian 
National Science Academy and the U.S. Smithsonian Institutions, organized 
a symposium in 1971 on 'Development of Environmental Studies in Indian 
Universities^ which discussed teaching, training, and research in ecology and 
conservation and management of natural resources, besides other aspects. 
Subsequently an expert committee identified the following institutions to 
undertake teaching, training, and research in the following areas: Banaras 
I'liiichi University—Inland Ecosystem; Andhra University—Coastal Eco¬ 
system; Kashmir University—High Altitude Ecology; BITS, Pilaui, and 
Jodhpur Universities—Desert Ecosystem; Gauhati University—Mangrove, 
Marshland, Wild Life; Calicut University—Forest Ecosystem; Kerala and 
Cochin Universities—Marine Ecology. 

A workshop was organized at the North Eastern Hill University, Shillong, 
in 1976, sponsored by UGC, to develop courses on wild life study which could 
be incorporated in college curricula in biological sciences to generate worth¬ 
while projects in wild life studies. Later, a national seminar was held in the 
Indian National Science Academy in 1979 to review tlic ongoing programme 
of environmental education. As a result of these activities, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University opened a School of Environmental Studies in 1975. Poona 
University, Maharashtra; Awadesh Pratap Singh University at Rewa, M.P,; 
Gocliin University, Kcr'ala; and a number of other universities also formulated 
and opened courses in environmental studies, a major part of which involved 
different sub-disciplines of zoology, lire latest of such'Courses has been opened 
in the University of Calcutta at M. Phil. leveL With the establishment of a 
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Central DeparUncut of I'jnvirounicnt in 1980, the demand for higher studies 
and research will o])viously be on die rise. 

Another area of higher education related directly to zoological studies 
which has been given increasing emphasis during the last fifty years, and 
more so during the last two decades, is marine biological studies. Universities 
located in the coastal regions like Orissa, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Gujarat, ajul Maharashtra have establislied separate departments to study 
marine sciences inciuding marine biology. The University of Calcutta may be 
listed as the youngest member in this group. The National Institute of 
Oceanograjihy at Goa established in 1963“64 under the Council of Scientific 
and ludustiial Research (GSIR] has during the last twenty years made 
valuable contributions on biological oceanography involving survey of 
biological resources, coastal aquaculture, studies in phytoplankton, biology 
of ecosystem under different cuvironiiicntal stress, marine microbiology, 
and studies on marine fouling and wood boxing organism. ZSI also 
rslablishcd a separate Marine Biological Station at Madias (1973) and 
publLslu^d valuable data of research investigation on several aspects of 
marine biology. Likewisi^, the Centra) Marine Pishcrics Research Institute 
at Cochin developed into a national centre for study of'not only marine fishes 
but also other mariiic forms like corals, sponges, coelcntcratcs, and turdes. 
The establishment of the Department of Ocean Development by the 
Government of India in 1982 after the first successful Indian Antarctic expedi¬ 
tion and the current emphasis on oceanographic studies, as seen at the Indian 
Science Congress in 1983, arc a positive index of growth and development 
of marine biology in India, besides other sub-discipliucs of zoology. 

The pattern of higher education and the emphasis laid at the national 
level by the Piamimg Commission and the rational identification of responsibi¬ 
lities of the major departments have all culminated in a systematic funding 
of research projects* The Department of Environment has funded about 124 
pi'ojcds (including those under the Department of Science and Technology 
earlier up to 1980) under the Environmental Research Council (ERG) and 
Man and Biosphere (MAB) programme. At least 20% of these have been 
carried out: in only the. zoology departments of Indian imiversiries or other 
zoological institutes* The Dcpartmcul of Science and Technology (DST), 
CSIR, the Indian Council for Agricultural Research (ICAR), the Indian 
Council for Medical Research (IGMR), UGG^ TL*-480 Eund of USDA, 
etc, have borne almost all cost of researches m zoology in recent times 
in both pure and applied aspects. The universities along the bank 
of tlie Ganges have now undertaken a co-ordinated programme on, 
the survey of the most vital drainage system in the subcontinent under 
the auspices of the Planning Commission and the Department of Environ- 
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menu The zoology departments of tlie participaling universities arc playing 
a vital role in this project. 

The higher education pattern in India and abroad^ opened up to the 
students of zoology during the last thirty years in different phases of develop¬ 
ment, led to correlated areas of research activities. The number of Ph.D, 
degrees awarded can be used as an index of research work carried out in 
the laboratories of agricultural universities and national institutions like ZSI, 
lARI, Central Inland Fisheries Research Institute, Barraclcpore^, Central 
Marine Fisheries Research Institute, Cochin, Virus Research Institute, Pune, 
and a host of other institutes under ICAR and CSIR, A sharp upward trend 
of research activity can easily be noticed at almost all the institutes named 
above in the subject of zoology and its sub-disciplincs. This is largely due to 
the availability of trained manpower on the one hand, and an cvcr-increasing 
input in research and development activities of the science and technology 
sector noted in the Planning Commission documents for the sixth live-year 
plan and the approach papers for the seventh plan. The allocation under 
the science and technology components for education is Rs 1,420 million for 
the period 1980-85, an average of Rs 284 million per year, as against Rs 60 
to Rs 70 million per year in 1978-79 and 1979-80, Similaidy, the allocation 
under CSIR, DST, and Environment for the period 1980-85 shows an average 
of Rs 1,520 million per year as cigainst Es 860 million in 1978-79 and 
1979-80, Likewise, the allocation for ICAR and FRI during 1980-84 is put 
at Rs 5,420 million, i,e. Rs 1,008 million per year as against Rs 688’2 million 
and Rs 871*7 million per year for 1978-79 and 1979-80 lespccdvely. All these 
figures include the entire field of science, agriculture, and technology, and 
from the allocation to each of the above-mentioned agencies, a sizable amount, 
at least 10%, is funnelled for researches in different areas of zoology, which 
should be at least Rs 280 to Rs 300 million per year, Plowcver, the thrust 
areas have changed radically in the 1980s, as can be seen in the relevant 
Planning Commission documents. A list of die new areas of thrust is given 
below: (i) molecular biophysics and theoi'elical biology; (ii) moleciilar and 
cellular biology; (iii) developmental biology of multicellular system; (iv) neuro- 
biology and mechanism of behaviour; (v) animal behaviour, ecology, and 
evolution; and (vi) biology of reproduction. Agencies like ICMR, DST, CSIR, 
UGC, TIFR, DOEn (ZSI, BSI, etc,) are identified as agencies (indicative but 
not comprehensive) concerned with the implementation of the projects. 

On tlie other hand, considerable emphasis has been laid in recent years 
on applied biological sciences including genetic engineeringjj protection of en¬ 
dangered species, and preservation of genetic diversity and ecological balance 
for sustainable ittilixation of biological resources, ' 

Development and Contributim of Major ImtUuiiom and Agencies other than 
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Universities: During tire Itist fifty years, the major contribution in exploration, 
identification, and collection of basic data of faunistic resources has been 
made by ZSI which has grown enormously from one centre at Calcutta to 
sixteen located all over India, region wise and ecological zonewise. ZSI with 
its 1200 staff members and single largest budget provision in zoologieal studies 
and research (current annual allocation over Rs 28 million) continues to 
contribute towards the knowledge of faunal resources of India. A total of 
more than 800 intensive surveys have been carried out by scientists of ZSI 
in all the Slates of the Indian region. The most-needed resumption of publica¬ 
tion of the Fauna of India scries in such group where no volume was published 
earlier and revision of the outdated volumes through the Fauna of India 
Project started anew from 1975 have already yielded rich dividend. How'- 
cver, since 1934, thirty-four volumes of Fauna of India (formerly of British 
India) on (i) Protozoa, (ii) Ncmatoda, (iii) Trematoda, (iv) Polychaeta, 
(v) Coleoptera (4 vols.), (vi) Diplera (2 vols.), (vii) Lepidoptera (3 vols.), 
(viii) Odonata (3 vols.), (ix) Orthoptera, (x) Homoptcra (3 vols.), (xi) Arach- 
nida (3 vols.), (x^n) Reptilia (3 vols.), and (xiii) Mammalia (3 vols.) have 
been published and those along with the earlier volumes published since 
1888 provide the most consolidated data on faunal resources in the respective 
gi’oups. ZSI has also published a State of Art Report (1980): foology which can 
be treated as a basic document on the subject in India. 

lARI also played a very important role in the sub-disciplines of entomo¬ 
logical and ncmatological research involving economic crops. FRT likewise 
contributed towards the biological studies of the forest system, and produced 
valuable documents on forest insect pests of the Indian region. The Common¬ 
wealth Institute of Biological Control (CIBG), Bangalore, established after 
independence, is another organization which has been the focal centre of 
activity for investigations on parasites and predators and other biocontrol 
agents of pests of economic crops and forest plantations. 

The Goverament of India set up a desert afforestation station in 1952 
Linder the aegis of FRI which was later widened in 1959 and redesignated as 
Central Arid Zone Rcseaich Institute (GAZRI) with headquarters at Jodhpur'. 
Scientists of this centre contributed towards the understanding of human- 
animal interactions in desert area, wild life in desert region and its manage¬ 
ment, physiological adaptation of animals in arid-zone, etc. 

The National Institute of Oceanography (NIO) at Gqa has been referred 
to earlier; but NIO scientists’ utilization of the country’s first research vessel, 
R.K Gavishanii which has made more than 101 cruises in the seas around 
India and the Indian Ocean, needs special mention. The material collected 
during these cruises contributed substantially towards our knowledge on 
primary productivity, planktonology, benthic biology, mieroMology, distribu- 
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tion of mariac organism and dicir inleractioxi, etc. The directories on marine 
research projects^ marine scientists, and training and education facUitics in 
marine sciences in India, published by NIO, will indicate the development 
of study and research in maiinc biology. The successful missions to Aritarcdca 
carried out by the scientists of NIO and other agencies (1981-84) ax'C land¬ 
marks in further research activities. NIO has three regional centres of research 
at Cochin, Bombay, and Visakhapatiiam, each one of which is actively involved 
in biological oceanographic studies. 

The Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute (CMFRl) at Cochin and 
Central Inland Fisheries Research Institute (GIFRi) a1 Barrackporc estab¬ 
lished during the last thirty-five years can perhaps be cicdilcd with carrying 
out sustained icsuJt-oriculcd projects on fisheries research, specially on conser¬ 
vation, utilization, and management aspects. 

A sepal ate directorate of Wild Life Education and Research was set up 
at FRI during the fifth plan period. Later, a Central Giocodile Breeding 
Management and Training Institute at Hyderabad was started and these 
two units have formed the nucleus of a National Institute, The Wild Life 
Institute of India, currently located at Dchra Dun. This was set up in 1982 
with four major objectives, viz. training, research, publication, and consultancy, 
and as such vdli meet the demand of yet another area of study and research 
on zoology, i.e. on wild life. 

A host of other renowned research institutes, many established after 1947, 
centributed most significantly towards the applied aspects of research in 
zoology. These include: Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC), Bombay; 
Bo.se Institute, Calcutta; Central Dimg Research Institute (CDRI), Lucknow; 
Central Food Technology Research Institute (GBTRI), Mysore; Central 
Potato Research Institute (GPRI), Simla; Central Rice Research Institute 
(CRRI), Cuttack; Indian Institute of Chemical Biology (IICB), Calcutta; 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute (IVRI), Izatnagar; Indian Statistical 
Institute (JSI), Calcutta; and School of Troj)ical Medicine, Calcutta. The 
areas of investigation covered in these institutes include molecular and cellular 
biology, endocrinology, virus-vector relationship, physiology of parasites, 
imnumo-biology, biochemical aspects of pest management, teratology, and 
genetic engineering. The aforementioned scientific institutions and the acti¬ 
vities of the agriculture, fisheries, and forest departments at the State level 
together have contributed to a great extent to the development of zoology in 
India^ 

Co7igress$Sj ^mposiai Seminars^ etc ,: In the last fifty years a number of meetings 
of professional zoologists, either under a broad umbrella or in smaller specia¬ 
lised groups, were held. Such meetings, now being largely financed by special 
grants of Central and State Government agencies, have increased considex^ably 
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in recent years. The first all-Tndia Congress of Zoology was held at Jabalpur 
in 1959 sponsored by ZSI under the auspices of the University of Jabalpur. 
Subsequently live such all-India Congresses were held at Varanasi in 1962, 
at WaJtair tii 1975, at Bodh Gaya in 1978, at Bhopal in 1980, and at Gwalior 
in 1983. At each of these Congresses papers of major sub-disciplines of zoology 
were presented. Mention may be made of other agencies, viz. the Congress 
of Parasiiology, first held in 1968 at Baroda and followed by four others; the 
Congress of Helminthology in 1976 at Bhopal; and the Congress of Cytology 
held later* 

However, the largest congregation of entomologists was organized at the 
symposium on Oriental Entomology at Calcutta in 1975. This was followed 
by the second Oriental Entomology Symposium at Madras in 1977 and the 
third one at Trivandrum in 1984. A specialized symposium on Tnsects and 
Environment^ at Delhi in 1977; a workshop on 'Advances in Insect Taxonomy 
in India and the Orient’ at Manali in 1979; a workshop on 'High Altitude 
Entomology and Wild Life Ecology^ at Solan in 1979; and a workshop on 
'Recent Trends of Aphidological Studies’ at Bhuvaneswar in 1976 reflect the 
trend of specialization and also document the available results of investigation. 

During the last ten ycai'‘s other important findings in specialized fields of 
zoology in India maybe seen in the contributions to the symposium on 'Ecology 
of Animal Population’ held at Calcutta in 1978 and the symposium 
on 'The Host as an Environment’ held at Calcutta in 1980* A broader 
trend of research may be traced in the symposium on 'Modern Ti-ends in 
Zoological Researches in India’ held at Calcutta in 1976. 

The Planning Commission has identified the Central Marine Fisheries 
Research Institute as the national data centre for marine fishes. As a result, 
a national workshop on 'Acquisition and Dissemination of Data on Marine 
Living Resources of Indian Seas’ was held at Cochin in 1982, which has 
opened up die potentiality of data processing by the use of computer and 
other modern technologies. Similar technology is also going to be utilized 
for Environment Infoiunation Service (ENVIS) under the Department of 
Enviroiimcnt, Govcimment of India, for which appreciation courses are held 
currently. The data related to zoological sciences will be sent through a 
Distributed Information Centre (DIG) to be located at ZSI, Calcutta, to the 
Central Information and l?etrieval System at DOEn, New Delhi. On the 
marine science, an international seminar on estuaries was held at Dona Paula, 
Goa, in 1981 where the physics, chemistry, biology, geology, etc. of a given 
ecosystem were discussed from an interdisciplinary viewpoint. Earlier, in 1977, 
the first International Symposium on Avian Endocrinology was held at 
Calcutta. The International Congress of Genetics was held at New Delhi in 
1982, 
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A large number of seiiiinars and symposia have been held since 1976-77 
on the subjects of environment, conservation, ecology, and ^vild life. A national 
congress on enviromnciiL was held at New Delhi in 1982- The third conference 
of the contracting parties to the convention on International Trade on En¬ 
dangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) was also held at New 
Delhi in 1981, 

These seminars and symposia were largely initiated by a host of scientific 
societies, among which mention may be made of ihe following: Zoological 
Society of India; Zoological Society, Calcutta; Helminthological Society; 
Indian Society for Soil Biology and Ecology; Wiki Life Preservation Society 
of India; Ichthyological Society; and Association for Advancement of Entomo¬ 
logy. TJiese activities contributed to the mutual exchange of ideas and helped 
development of zoology in the country. 

Reseatch Publicationst A direct correkition of higher educational opportuni¬ 
ties, establishment of new universities, research institutes, and Stale and 
Central Government agencies, along with the ever-increasing funding for 
research may be established by a sample survey of the publications on zoology 
from India. The progress report on zoology and entomology in A Decade of 
Science (1963-72) alone contains more than 2,000 references to research papers 
published by scientists from Indian institutes. The annual reports of the 
premier zoological institute, ZSI, shows a total of 2,000 titles of papers 
published by scientisis of ZSI during 1960-80. A number of new journals 
were initiated during the last fifty years, viz. Bulletin of the Zoological Survey 
of India (1977), Calcutta; Indian Fisheries Bulletin (1954), Now Delhi; Indian 
Journal of Entomology (1939), New Delhi; Indian Journal of Experimental Biology 
(1963), New Delhi; Indian Journal of Fisheries (1954), New Delhi; Indian Journal 
of Helminthology (1951), Lucknow; Indian Journal of Marine Sciences (1972), 
Delhi; Indian Journal of Nematology (1971), Delhi; Indian Journal of 
(1960); Journal of Bengal Natural Ilistory Society (1939), Darjeeling; Journal of 
Indian Fish (1971), Bombay; Mahasagar (1968), Goa; Matsya (1975), Madras; 
Occasional papers—Survey of India (1977), Calcutta; Oriental Insects 
(1967), Delhi; Entomon (1975), Trivandrum; Proceedings of the 
(1948-49), Calcutta; etc^ These are largely devoted to various sub-disciplines 
of zoology but a host of other new journals from India also oJOTer new avenues 
for publishing results of invCsStigatians involving more than one area of the 
science, specially in the experimental aspects of research. 

It may be worthwhile mentioning that ZSI, the largest single institution 
of zoology, alone has increased publication of regular or occasional titles (like 
Memoirs^ Records^ and fauna) from three to ten to cope with the ever-increasing 
demand for publications. 

FT Srinivasa Rao's review of the progi-css of zoological research in India 
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in the Silver Jubilee volume of the Itidian Science Congress in 1938 refers to 
only 684 research papers on zoology published up to 1938 of which 368 papers 
were wril Leu by authors froiri other countries and 316 by Indian scholars. When 
this* figure is compared with the 2,000 references in the report on the pzugress 
of zoology in A Decade (1063-72) of Science in India one can form an idea of the 
trends of progress in education, research, and publications on zoology in the 
country. The proceedings of the Indian Science Congress also provide further 
data regardhtg the gradual upward trend of research and investigations. During 
the period between 1934 and 1955 the number of abstracts printed for the 
seel ion on zoology and entomology never exceeded 100; but between 1955 
and 1982 the numl^cr varied from 100 to 329, and a total of over 6,700 papers 
were presented in. die zoology and fisheries sections of the Indian Science 
Congress dming tlic last fifty years. 

Publications like Indian Zoological Memoir on Indian animal types, 
mentioned earlicj ^ and the scries of monograph*? and supplements on specific 
subject areas ftirlhcr indicaic newer areas of work. A study of Bibliography of 
Indian started in 1958 by ZSI, can perhaps provide the most extensive 

references to research works during the last twenty-five years. 

Progress in Selected Areas of Work: A sample survey of work in some selected 
areas during the last fifty years may be made here to higlilight the progress in 
specific fields. 1 a vertebrate zoology an overall development of teaching and 
research can be noted but, considering the unique assemblage of vertebrate 
fauna, much remains to be done in areas of applied, behavioural, and ecobio« 
logical sludics on endemic forms. The largest contribution can be noted in 
ichthyology ihrough the school of S. L. Hora and his co-workers. It was in 
1937 that Hora proposed ‘Satpiira hypothcKsis^ to explain anomalies in the dis¬ 
tribution of some ficsh-wator fishes in the Indo-Malayan region, which was 
discussed w an extensive manner at a symposium held under the National 
Institute of Sciences of India in 1949. 

The study on Ampliibia and Reptilia was supported with the publications, 
fauna of India: Serpents by Malcolm Smith (1943) and The Snakes of India by 
Dcoras. The most significant work on the biology of Reptilia also started in the 
period under review through the Crocodile Breeding and Management Project 
launched in 1976. All the three species of gharial, mugger, and saltwater 
crocodile have been covered under this scheme, a total of twenty-sk centres 
having been set up all over the country. A crocodile bank witlr a scheme of 
biological study and captive breeding was set up in Madras very recently. Work 
on fresh-water tortoises and marine turtles has been initiated during the last five 
years. Although there has been no comprehensive project on the biology and 
faumsdc character of the amphibians, rnexition may be made of the work on 
their urinogonilal system and the use of amphibians in determining pregnancy 
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in the human female as well as some scattered publications on embryology, 
frog-breeding for export, and some faunisLic studies from high altitude and 
north-eastern India and western India. 

The ten-volume series entitled Handbook of Birds of India and Pakistan by 
Salim Ali and S. Dillon Ripley* A Synopsis of Birds of India and Pakistan by S. 
Dillon Ripley; and Birds of Eastern Himalaya and Indian Hill Birds by Salim Ali 
contributed greatly to the understanding of the ecology, distribution, biology, 
and related areas of ornithology in India. Several studies on the endangered 
species of birds (and migration of birds throug’h ringing operations) have 
been carried out including the one on the white-winged wood duck, black¬ 
necked crane, great Indian bustard, pheasants, etc. 

The first two (new series) volumes on Mammalia under the Fauna of India 
series were published in 1939 and 1941, covering the primates and carnivores.; the 
thirds wit ten by Ellerman on Rodentia, was published in 1963. Prate’s Book of 
Indian Animals was published in the late fifties. Faunistic accounts of different 
regions of India, viz. Assam, Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir, the Western 
Gliat, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, appenred during this period. 
The survey and biological studies of non-human primates increasingly found 
support from the Department of Science and Technology, and a Primate 
Research Centre under die Indian Institute of Science has been set up. A large 
number of contributions on Indian mammals and birds including description of 
new taxa could be noticed in the Journal of the Bombay National History Society^ 
in addition to the publications of ZSI. The Society while celebrating the 
centenary in 1983-84 published A Century of Natural History and The Book of 
Indian Reptiles, 

It may be added that the Indian Board of Wild Life was also set up in 1952 
to aid and advise the Government on matters relating to wild life conservation 
in India. The Wild Life (Protection) Act 1972 provided additional measures 
for conservation along with the establishment of forty-four National Parks 
and 207 sanctuaries covering 87,735 sq. kixi. This offered an ideal settingfor wild 
life studies in undisturbed natural conditions and resulted in a number of 
research papers on ethology, ecology, and behaviour of animals as well as in 
population studies of animajs^^—specially those from the list of 253 species of 
mammals, birds, amphibiaUuS, reptiles, crustaceans, and insects protected under 
die Act. A total of forty-four zoological gardens mostly developed or set up 
during the last five decades also provided opportunities for behavioural studies 
of animals in captivity. 

The study and research in the areas of invertebrate zoology, specially in 
entomology, was traced by B. G. Basu in his address to the thirty-seventh 
Indian Science Congress in 1950* Entomological study and research can 
perhaps be marked as the single largest area of work in Indian zoology during 
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the last fifty years. A uiimbor of invertebrates Ixavc been extensively studied. 
Special inenlion may be nude of the parasitic protozoans, helminths, ticks, 
and mites, which have been studied from the faunistic, distributional, and 
applied cxpci-imental research points of view. Sustained research in cudocrino- 
(Calcutta, Delhi, BHU), parasitology (Calcutta, Burdwan, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Waltair, K,ashmir), cytogenetics (Calcutta, Kalyani, BHU), 
limnology (Madui-ai, Kerala, NEIIU), entomology (Calcutta, Agra, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Allahabad, Ludhiana), marine biology (Berhampore, Waltair, 
Madras, Kerala), or in other specific areas, involving both vertebrate and 
invertebrate forms, was carried out during the last five decades. 

CONCLUSION 

The present review has been prepared to focus the overall developmental 
process by noting the early history leading to the introduction of zoology as a 
subject in almost all major universities, the generous funding of research 
pr ojects, change of thrust in the area of work in recent years, infrastructural 
support through new journals and other publications, contributions from new 
national insti(ute.s and agencies, etc. India has seen the development of study of 
animals as an accepted branch of science in its own classical way. The period of 
foreign rule opened up avenues for intensive work, largely carried out by 
naturalists from abroad but obviously supported by our countrymen till the later 
part of the nineteenth century. Since then there have been signs of a changing 
profile in which Indian scientists aird naturalists alike contributed increasingly 
and immensely to the development of the subject. The foundation thus laid will 
undoubtedly usher in a new era by the turn of the twentieth century. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCES 

T he practice of both Ayurvedic and Unani (Graeco-Arab) systems of 
medicine was quite common in India during the medieval period and it 
continued to be popular up to the first two decades of the iiinctccutli century^ 
The art of healing was mostly confined during thri period to the vaidyas' or 
kavirdjas of the Ayurvedic school^ and hakims of the Unani system. While 
Hindu patients usually turned to the former, the bulk of the Muslim population 
preferred the latter. Elemcntaiy surgical operations like bone-setting were 
performed by quacks, chiefly village barbers. There are records of blood-letting 
and cataract operations being practised. The Indigenous systems of medicine 
are still practised in India, though not as widely as before, with modem 
innovations. 

I 

The establishment in 1822 of a school of native doctors in Calcutta was the 
first attempt of the British authorities io train Indians in the elements of the 
European system of medicine and surgery with a view to filling up subordinate 
ranks in the army medical establishments. Gonsequent upon the demands of a 
section of Hindus and Muslims for the training of physicians in their own 
systems, classes were opened in 1826 at the Government Sanskrit Gollcgc, 
Calcutta, and the Calcutta Madrassa to lench the Ayurvedic and Unani sys¬ 
tems respectively. The efforts of these institutions met with varying degrees of 
success. In the meantime, a bitter controversy arose between the orientalists 
and the Anglicists, ultimately resulting in the victory of the latter and adoption 
by the Government of the policy of imparting education in European arts and 
sciences through the medium of English. Tlie School of Native Doctors along 
with the medical classes at the Sanskrit College and Calcutta Madrassa was 
abolished, and the Medical College of Bengal was set up in 1835. The council 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, with the only Indian participant, Babu Ram 
Gomel Sen, played an important role in the establishment of this Medical 
College, the first of its kind in India. The ucwly-cstablished Medical College 
adopted the principles and practice of medical science strictly in accordance 
with the European system and started teaching Indian students in English. 

THE PIONEERS 

Madhusudan Gupta, u pandit in charge of the Ayurvedic department of 
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the Sanskrit College, was transferred to the Medical College and given training 
in the new system. He was the lirst Indian to dissect a dead body and as such 
his is a name of special note in the history of medical education in this country. 
Willi a scientific bent of mind, he liad done the dissection risking social excom- 
mnnicatiou. This epoch-making event was greeted by gun-fire from Fort 
William, Galcntla, Madhiisudan Gupta received a diploma for practice in 
medicine in 1836 and was, again, the first Indian to have this honour, A ward 
with twenty beds and an out-patients* department were established in 1838 
as the nucleus of the first hospital attached to the Medical College. Within 
another two years a hospital with 100 beds was constructed on the college 
grounds, A group of four Indian students, graduates of this college, was sent to 
England in 1814 lor higher studies and training in medicine. Two other medical 
institutions had been set up, one in Bombay and the other in Madras, about the 
time of the establishment of the Calcutta Medical College. Professors of great 
learning and those skilled in research were recruited for them from England and 
Ireland- Duiing the latter part of the nineteenth century twenty-eight medical 
schools with shorter courses were set up in different parts of the country. 

Opportunities for lieseanh: Although facilities for pathological study were 
too often wanting, India offered to the professors and medical men from the 
West great opportunities for original research and discovery. It is no wonder 
that distinguished workers like W- W, Haffldne^ Ronald Ross, Robert Koch, 
Leonard Rogers, and others chose this country as their field for canying on 
investigations in collaboration with Indian assistants. HaffJdne came to Calcutta 
in 1892 and started his research work on cholera in collaboration with his friend 
Simpson ill a small laboratory. Within two years’ time lie invented anti-choIcra 
vaccine for successful prevention of this scourge. In this important work he 
was substairtially assisted by his four Indian colleagues: Ghoudhury, Ghatterjee, 
DuUa, and Ghause, In 1896 he was invited by the Government of India to 
investigate the cause of epidemicity of bubonic plague in Bombay, In a small 
laboratory attached to the Grant Medical College he worked untiringly and 
was able to prepare an anti-plague vaccine which still bears his name. He 
was the first to be inoculated by this vaccine. On 10 January 1897 Bannermaix 
submitted a report about the efficacy of HaffJane’s anti-plague vaccine and 
various other successful investigations. 

Ranald Ross came to Calcutta as an army doctor almost at the same time 
HaffJdne was busy with his anti-cholera vaccine, Ross started his investigations 
on the aetiology and causation of malaria^ a fell debilitating disease very much 
prevalent in this country from time immemorial. He established the association 
of malarial parasites with a certain type of mosquitoes and demonstrated it at a 
meeting of the British Medical Association in 1898 by an experiment. The 
experiment showed that when a particular species of mosquito fed upon the 
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blood of plasmodiumdnfected birds, the parasite closely resembling malarial 
parasite entered the stomach wall of the insect, grew, and spovulatcd there. 
The resulting sporozoites subsequently entered the salivary gland of the 
insect which then was capable of infecting other biids. 

STUDY OF TROPICAL MEDICINL 

In the course of his address on the occasion of the seventh anniversary of 
the Asiatic Society, Sir William Jones, its foundcr-President, spoke of ciys- 
talline arsenic as a "'Hindu cure’ for the treatment of elephantiasis and recom¬ 
mended the same for tidal by European doctors. Two years later, in 1793, he 
mentioned Mellori as a fruit both palatable and nutritive to a high degree and 
advocated its use for the poor people of India. Earlier, in 1790, he published 
A Treatise on the Plants of India containing a concise and accurate classification 
of these plants and their medicinal uses. For this work William Roxburgh, the 
famous botanist, paid him a great tribute by naming the indigenous A^oka 
tree after Jones: Jonesia aioka. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, following the writings of 
Sir William Jones in a memoir named Botanical Observations of Select Plants^ 
there were some efforts to collect information regarding medicinal plants 
growing in different parts of the country. Thus were prepared the Catalogue 
of Medicinal Plants hy fohn Fleming in 1810; Materia Medica ofllindiisthanin 1813; 
and Flora Indica by Roxburgh in 1820. Alexander Gsoma de Koros, famous 
Hungarian adventurer and orientologist, brought to Calcutta from Tibet in 
1831 many rare manuscripts and also a long list of medicinal plants used 
there, O’Shaughnessy published in 1844 the Bengal Pharmacopoeia^ the first 
of its kmd dealing exclusively with the properties and uses of medicinal plants 
of Bengal. In 1868 under the able editorship of Waring, the Pharmacopoeia of 
India was published, which for the first time recorded the value of indigenous 
medicinal products on modem lines. Many important local drugs were thus 
oiixcially I'ccoguized with a view to their eventual acloj^tion in the British 
Phamiacopoeia, A supplement was added to it a year later by Mohidecn Sheriff, 
which included a large number of household drugs and drugs used by local 
practitioners. He also wrote the Materia Medica of Madras edited and published 
posthumously by tiooper. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century U* G. Butt’s translation of 
Sanskrit materia medica brought into prominence the drugs used in the an¬ 
cient system of Hindu medicine and even now current in India to some extent. 
In 1883 was published Fluckiger’s and Hanbury’s Pharinacopoeia Indica under 
the joint editorship of Warden and Hooper. This book contains a lot of infor¬ 
mation regarding the uses of indigenous drugs in Indian and western medicitic. 
The most elaborate work of all is A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India 
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published in 1895 by Sir George Watt, which was compiled with the help 
of a large team of Indian workers. These books form the basis of indigenous 
drug research in this country from the beginning of the present century up 
to recent times, 

DISEASES AND REMEDIES 

Cholera: Indian workers were more or less in the background in the field 
of medical I’cscarch throughout the nineteenth century as also during the 
first quarter of the twentieth. The cholera vibrio was discovered by the German 
scientist Robert Koch while on a casual visit to Calcutta (1905). There are, 
however, .several instances of Indian workers actively assisting in important 
medical research. Leonard Rogers, a professor of the Calcutta Medical College, 
successfully worked out the treatment of cholera by hypertonic saline injec¬ 
tion (1913), a work in which he was assisted by Ghatterjee, Banerjee, and 
others. Cholera research in its various aspects has gone on since in different 
parts of India. 

DTIcrcllc (1927) found that bacteriophage played an important part 
not only in tlic epidemiology of cholera but also in the cure of the disease. 
He prepared an active bacteriophage which was reported to have yielded good 
results after its use in the Punjab. He also claimed that natural recovery in 
choici'a was due to the development of bacteriophage in the bowels. The 
phage, he pointed out, cither destroyed the cholera vibrios or converted them 
into harmless non-agglutinating vibrios. This work was continued successfully 
by Asheshov and his co-workers (1933). Later, Ahuja (1935) and Taylor 
(1936) found aggiulinable vibrios from healthy individuals in an endemic 
area in Bengal and also from the water of non-endemic areas in Kohat, far 
from Bengal, which developed the biological character of true cholera vibrios,> 
including agglutinability, after six months of subculture. 

Kala-azctri Important research was done on kala-azar which was previously 
incurable and took a heavy toll of lives in Bengal and Assam. Shortly after the 
discovery of I he specific parasite, Rogers (1904) succeeded in cultivating the 
Lcishman-Donovan bodies and demonstrated tbe flagellate form of the parasite 
in culture, tic devised a method for the diagnosis of fcala-azar by flagellate 
culture from the peripheral or splenic blood in N.N.N. medium. U. N. 
Brahmachari (1917) found not only increased amount of globulin but also the 
presence of an easily precipitable globulin in the serum of kala-azar patients, 
and formulated the earliest methods of serum diagnosis tests for the disease, 
viz. globulin opacity test and globulin ring tesL On the same basis, Napier later 
invented the aldehyde test and Chopra the iirea-siibamim teA 

As to the treatment of kala-azar, Rogers (1916) advocated intravenous 
injection of antimony tartrate. The suggested dose was, begin with^ ^*^1 cc. 
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of 2% sol, rapidly to be raised to 3-4 cc. of repeated injections every two ov 
three days. But this was painful and led to fever with rigor immediately after 
the injection. To improve upon this, Brahmacliari (1922) synthesized a seiies 
of antimonials, notable among which was a pcntavalcat organic anlimonial 
named urea-stibamine, possessing remarkable therapeutic properties. This 
wonder drug was mainly responsible for the eradication of kala-azar from 
Bengal and Assam. Chopra, Gupta,and David (1927) showed that the amount 
of precipitate formed by treating solutions of various pcntavalcnt antimony 
salts with the sera of kaia-azar patients was in proportion to their therapeutic 
value and that among them urea-stibamine yielded the largest amount of pre¬ 
cipitate, It was tlicreforc by far the best drug. In 1922 U. N. Brahmachari 
also re 2 :>ortcd the presence of L. D. bodies in nodular growths found on the 
body of a patient cured of kala-azar by antimony treatment. This peculiar skin 
condition of the disease^ called dermal Icishmanoid, was usually found in a 
certain percentage of cases about two years after their cure. The histopathology 
of dermal leishmanoid was studied by Shortt as well as by P. Brahmachari, 
Studies and researches on kala-azar are still in progress with Government 
financial assistance by a special unit at Patna, 

Pulmonary Eosinophiliai The ci’cdit of recognizing a new disease, tropical 
pulmonaiy eosinophilia, goes to Roy and Bose (1919) who first noticed that 
asthma-like symptoms with leucocytosis and eosinophilia were cured by 
intramuscular injections of soamin. 

Plague: Mention has already been made of HalTkine’s plague vaccine which 
showed excellent result in respect of immunization. Later, useful work on the 
preparation and standardization of plague vaccine was done by Naidu (1927), 
Jung (1929), and others at the Haffldne Institute, Bombay. The same workers 
in collaboration with Kamakaka (1930) prepared a potent specific anti-plague 
serum. Sokhey (1938), too, evolved quantitative methods for measuring the 
virulence of difterent strains of plague and the protective value of the plague 
vaccine. Earlier, an Indian plague commission had investigated the cause of 
the disease and found that plague was primarily a disease of rats and that it 
spread to man through the bite of rat-fleas. Thus rai-fieas were held I'esponsiblc ^ 
for transmission of the disease. Rothschild, Hirst, Gragg, and others studied the 
role of different species of fleas in the epidemiology of plague. Subsequently, 
the entire knowledge about the plague bacillus, control of the disease by vaccine, 
methods of its treatment, and lines of surveillance were established by S khey 
and Seal. Their work eventually led to the eradication of plague fr^ m India. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that no case of human plague has been 
reported in this country since 1967. Nevertheless, a plague surveillance unit 
works at Bangalore as one of the many research projects financed by the 
Government of India« 
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Malarial I’ollowing Ross’s nionuniental work on transmission of malaria 
by mosquitoes, many workers like Christophers (1916), Sinton (1917), Barraud 
(1923), James (1927), and Iyengar (1931) did valuable research on the entomo¬ 
logical aspect, specially with reference to the identification of the Indian species 
of carrier mosquito, adults and larvae* Knowles and Das Gupta (1932) clarified 
many important points by their valuable contribution on the parasitology of 
man and monkey^ Reference may be made to the cytological and splenectomy 
experiments of Krishnan and others (1933) with special reference to the role of 
the reticuloendothelial system (especially spleen) in malarial immimity. 
The work of Brahmachari and his assistants (1932-33) on the chemotherapy 
of quinoline compounds for malaria is also worth mentioning. A comparative 
study of the action of the two anti-malaidal drugs, viz. alebrin and quinine, 
was made at the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. Atcbrin was found 
to be acting directly on the parasites whereas quinine seemed to have an 
influence through some defence mechanisms of the body, Brahmachari and Sen 
(1925) also noted that during active haemolysis in black water fever the 
greatest amount of haenrolysis took place in the liver. 

Epidemic Dropsy i The cause of epidemic dropsy being a toxin in adulterated 
mustard oil was first suggested by Mitter and later confirmed by Sen through 
clinical observations. This was further coiToboi*aled by Lai and Roy (1937) in 
laboratory experiments in connection with epidemiological investigations of 
a few outbreaks of the epidemic in Bengal and Assam. The causative role of 
argemon [Argmone mexicana) in epidemic dropsy was advocated by Lai, while 
Seal’s work related to its detoxication. As Shai:iks and De presented detailed 
studies on the pathology of epidemic dropsy, Ghopra and Basu (1930) found 
that the tincture of ephedra was a useful remedy for the cardiac complications 
of the disease. 

Leprosy: For the treatment of leprosy Rogers (1917) prepared a soluble 
sodium salt of the fatty acid of chaulmoogra oil hitherto used by mouth in 
Ayurvedic therapy, and administered it by intramuscular and intravenous 
injections with groat benefit, Rogers and Ganguli also obtained good results 
from the use of sodium morrhuate. Muir (1927) found that esters of hydnoc- 
arpus oil were of great therapeutic value and advocated intravenous applica¬ 
tion of sodium hydnocarpate. 

Although leprosy today is not an incurable disease as it was before indepen¬ 
dence, it is still a major health problem in various parts of India including the 
States of Andhra Pradesh^ Orissa, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 
and Bihar* In 1955 the Government of India undertook a national lepx^osy 
control programme. The same year saw the setting up of the Central Leprosy 
Teaching and Research Institute at Chingkput which trains medical and para¬ 
medical personnel, treats leprosy patients, and is recognized as a WHO regional 
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centre for certain investigations on leprosy. The latest research on leprosy was 
by B. R. Ghatterjee, who for the hist time successfully cultured lepra bacillus in 
an artificial medium. 

Amoebiasisi The most notable advance in the treatment of amoebiasis was 
the introduction by Rogers (1913) of the intramuscular injection of emetine 
hydrochloride for the cure of amoebic dysentery^ pre-suppurativc hepatitis^ 
and amoebic abscess of the liver. Raniaswamy Iyer, Ramachandra, Simonsen 
and co-workers (1926), and also Chopra and associates (1927) showed the 
efficacy of the active principles of kurchi bark in the treatment of dysentery. 
A compound preparation of the total alkaloids named /cz^r 6 ’A 2 -bismuth-iodidc 
showed a great promise of efficacy and encouraging results were obtained 
with this preparation. 

Rahtes\ In 1923 Shorlt made a valuable investigation into the relative 
immunizing value of Kasauli and Paris strains of rabies-fixed virus, which 
is the basis of the current method of successful anti-rabies inoculation in India. 

Snake Venom: Acton and Knowles (1912) observed diat the antibodies in 
antivenene contained serum globulin and that these could be precipitated 
from immune goats’ scrum by 40% saturation with ammonium sulphate. 
Moitra and co-workers (1933) noted that with sodium sulphate at least a 
threefold concentration of antivenomous serum could be obtained. Venkata- 
chalam and Ratnagiriswaran (1934) found that subletlial doses of the venom 
of the Indian cobra paralysed the motor end-plates, while with bigger doses 
animals died before the paralysis, Chopra and Ghowhan (1934) observed that 
the paralytic action of the Indian daboia on the capillaries resembled that of 
histamine shock. Again, Chopra and co-workers (1935) found that the venom of 
Mchis carinata had curare-like action on the nerve endings causing death. 

Dengue: Shortt, Sanjiva Rao, and Swaniinathan (1936) were pioneers in 
cultivating the viruses of dengue and sandfly fevers on the chorio-allantoic 
membranes of the cluck embryo. 

NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH 

McCarrison at Goonoor (1923*'24) was the pioneer in nutritional research 
in India. He showed that rdtamin deficiency might produce a defective keratini- 
z^ation of the genito-urinary tract and give rise to stones in the bladder, a 
small focus of infection forming the nucleus. McCarrison (1928) also did a 
lot of work on the aetiology of goitre in India and opined that although iodine 
deficiency might contribute to goitre, it was not the cause of the malady- 
The causes were possibly dietetic deficiencies, especially deficiency of 
vitamin A, insanitary conditions, and water polluted with goitre nom^ “which 
was found to be water-soluble and of a dual nature—with a hyperplasia- 
producing factor and an adenoma-producing factor* The former was counter* 
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acted by a well-constituted diet with iodine, while the latter was not. 
McGarrison also found soyabean and groundnut to be goitrogenic in the 
absence of vitamin A. He investigated the goitrogenic action of cabbage on 
rabbits. He found carrots, sprouted grams, and freshly-cut grass to be anti- 
goitrogenic. McGarrison also showed that spastic condition of the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract together with changes in Auerbach’s plexus was common in 
animals given autoclaved diet. Guha (1931), while in England (with Birch), 
did valuable work on the nature of vitamin from the evidence afforded by 
its clcctv ical transference. Special mention must also be made of his investiga¬ 
tions on vitamin Bg, its source, stability, and chemistry. Guha (1932) was 
able to synthesize vitamin B^ and ‘Bios’ by Bacillus vulgatus. Ahmed (1938) 
injected colloidal carotene intravenously into dogs and observed the forma¬ 
tion of vitamin A from carotene in the reticuloendothelial system 
(spleen). 

Harris and Ray (1933) developed a specific quantitative test with 2 : 6- 
dichlorophcnol indophcnol for estimating the vitamin G content of foods 
which they confirmed to be as accurate as the biological and spectrographic 
tests for’ the anti-scorbutic factor. They made air exceedingly useful contribu¬ 
tion to the diagnosis of vitamin G deficiency by examining the ascorbic acid 
content of urine (less than 30-33 gm. of ascorbic acid per day). Swaminathan 
(1940) invented a very useful and accurate test for pyridoxin (vitamin Bg) in 
samples of food. Banerjee (1944) observed that the number and size of islets 
of Laugerhans were increased in scorbutic guincapigs and the j8-cells appeared 
to be dcgranulatcd. Mukherjee (1935) showed that insulin phosphotungstate 
and phosphotungstic acid were potent oral hypoglycaemics. 

Nag and Bancijee (1931) found that vitamin A potency of hilsa liver oil 
was equal to that of halibut liver oil. Pal and Prasad (1934) showed by per¬ 
fusion that insulin had a stimulating action on the vagus terminals and, as 
such, tlie heart was slowed down and blood pressure lowered, and that insulin 
was a direct antagopist to atropine. So insulin is now used by injection to 
get an increased secretion of gastric juice in eases of hyperacidity for diagnosis 
if it is associated with malignancy in the stomach. The same workers (1935) 
showed that intravenous glucose preceded by injection of a small dose of 
insulin might act as a very good cardiac stimulant. Pal and Prasad (1936) 
also demonstrated that Lugol’s iodine solution slowed but at the same time 
augmented a normal frog’s heart-beat; that thyroxine in small doses slightly 
accelerated the heart with diminished amfcular complex but on prolonged 
action the heart became irregular with grouped beatsj and that Lugol’s iodine 
solution could remove completely this toxic effect and make the heart regular. 
Potassium iodide present in this solution is not responsible for tliis 
action. 
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INDIGENOUS DRUGS 

Tlie most outstanding medical lescarcli in India in the first half of the 
present century was in the field of indigenous drugs, some of which have found 
their place in the British and American pharmacopoeia. One sucli drug, 
kurchi {Holmrhena aniidysenterica)^ has already been mentioned. Another not- 
able one is sarpagandha [Rauwolfia serpmlina) roots, the active principles and 
therapeutic properties of which were originally reported at a monthly meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in March 1912. Chopra and co-workers (1933) 
showed that it was an effective sedative which bi'ougbt down the blood pres¬ 
sure, particularly the diastolic. The active principle has since been identified 
as reserpine, and today it is used not only as one of the most eflectivc hypo¬ 
tensive drugs but also as a good sedative to calm down excitable insanity cases. 
Similarly, Chopra (1930) showed that isafgiil [Plantago ovata) was an excellent 
sedative in irritative conclitions of the guts. 

Mention has already been made of the vaiious investigations in England 
by Cuba and Ray in collaboration respectively with Birch and Harris. Subba 
Row (1942) was another outstanding researcher who worked in the Ledcrle 
Laboratories for the successful preparation of folic acid from liver extract. 
Folic acid is now used as a very efficacious remedy for certain types of intract¬ 
able anaemia (microcytic) and sprue. Row was also associated with the 
preparation of the potent antibiotic Aurcomycin. 

Bhaduri and Bhandari (19-tl) invented a simpler and more economical 
test for the diagnosis of pregnancy by injecting the urine of women, missing 
one or more periods, in male frogs {Ram tigrina) and noticing spermatogenic 
activity as mature spermatozoa. This is now used as a sure pregnancy test. 
Chopra and Ghosh (1925) also found the efficacy of Adhatoda vasica as a good 
expectorant., Investigations in the hands of Chopra and Ghatterjee (1927) 
proved babuchi {Psoralea corylifolia) to be useful in Icucoderma. Nath and 
Ghoudhury (1945) showed that amellin, an active principle isolated from 
mundari {Scoparia dukis Unn)^ when injected daily into hyperglycaemic rabbits 
reduces blood sugar to normal, prevents tissue wastage, and causes better 
utilization of protein. With 20 mg. of amcllln daily, patients even with high 
carbohydrate diet show improvement. The reduction of sugar level occurs 
gradually and unlike insulin does not cause hypoglycaemia. 

SURGERY 

Very little original work in the field of surgery seems to have been done 
in India during the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentiethi. 
An oatstaiiding contribution to surgery was, however, the invention of forceps 
known as *^Bengal forceps’ (a modification of Simpson’s) by K,^ N. Das (1912) 
so as to adapt it for use on Bengali women* Forceps with 7/8th measurements 
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of the pelvis and suitable for full-term baby weighing 6/7ths of the weight 
of a British baby were found to cause injuries to the mother in Bengal. There 
were two types of ‘Bengal forceps’^ the ordinary and axis-traction types. The 
ordinary type is about 10 oz* less in weight than the foreign ones. The pelvic 
ciuvcs aic a little more pronounced and the distance between the shanks near 
the joint is wide enough to admit the forefingers. The handles are made like 
amputation knives and give an efficient hold without adding much to the 
weight of the instrument* Moreover, being flat, they allow the thumb to rest 
as a filler urn veiy effectively during the final stage of extraction of the head 
of the baby. The shoulders which arc made as small as possible merge gently 
into the handle so as to allow the operator’s fingers to rest comfortably. 

In the axis-traction variety, blades are fitted with axis-traction rods which 
arc supplied with Down Bros’ registered catch. The hollow traction handle 
is about y long and is made as light as possible. At the lower end of the 
handle of the left blade there is an adjusting screw with a butterfly nut which 
is received into a grooved ring attached to the lower end of the handle of the 
right blade. 


PROGRESS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

Medical research was intensified after independence. In the field of indi¬ 
genous drug research, Dutl and Ghosh (1947) confirmed the findings of Gupta 
and his co-workers (1946) that Deamia extensa (syn, Pergularia extensa) was a 
smooth muscle stimulant. Ojha and his associates (1949) showed that the 
extract of wood Pteiocarpus mauupiim rox (bandhuka pt^spa) was effective in 
lowering blood sugar in diabetes when given orally and that it did not produce 
any toxic symptom. Bhattacharji and associates (1952) as also Dutta and co- 
workevs (1952) showed that Cessampelos pariem linn was likely to be useful in 
leucoderina. 

Pal (1947) showed that sulpha drugs in heavy doses had a toxic effect 
upon the heart with symptoms of m'egularity, grouped beats, extreme slowing, 
and sometimes complete stoppage which could be prevented by a simultaneous 
administration of sodium bicarbonate or sodium acetate. Tlie action of the 
drugs is mainly on the cardiac muscle and to some extent on the ganglia 
(stimulation) „ In bigger doses there is a fall of blood pressure, too. In 1950 
Pal and his co-worker used radio-iodine for the first time in India 
for the successful treatment of Graves^ disease. Mukherjee (1948-57), work¬ 
ing on chemotherapy for cancer, found a good response with a complex 
phosphotungstic molybdic acid (PTMS)* Do and Sengupta (1951) experi¬ 
mentally shunted blood from the cortex to the medulla of the kidney to pro¬ 
duce a haemodynamic cimnge, which indicated that nephrosis was likely the 
cause in experimental allergy* Rindani (1953) observed that adreno'-cortical 
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activation by stress was prevented by pretrealment with rcscrpinc»frcc extract 
of Rauwoljia serpentina^ agent), although the drug did not modify 
the action of cither ACTH or cortisone. He also demonstrated a peripheral 
antagonism between gluco-corticoids and niincralo-corticoids in inflammatory 
conditions. 

Das Gupta and co-workers (1954) observed that out of the fourteen amino- 
acids, 1-leucine and 1-valinc were foimd to undergo oxidative dc-amination 
in both heart and lung tissues. Venkalachalam (1954) described a full-fledged 
‘Kwashiorker’ syndrome in India thus: ""The child with the fully developed 
disease is one which has been on a low protein diet for some time, shows 
evidence of failure of growth, suffcis from extreme lassitude, peevishness and 
anorexia, exhibits oedema and may have characteristic skin, hair changes 
and fatty liver.’ In such a condition, Gopalan and Ramalmgaswami (1955) 
obtained good results from the use of skimmed milk and also comparable 
results from the use of pulse proteins. 

Banerjee (1956) confirmed the insulin-sparing action of vitamin G, reported 
earlier by him in 1952* With 25 mg. of vitamin G, the insulin dose could be 
reduced to half, but carbohydrate in the diet could not be increased unless 
100 mg. of this vitamin was given. 

Anand and Dua (1956) reported definite rise in blood pressure on stimu¬ 
lation of the temporal tip of the limbic area, and inhibition of the mobility 
of stomach on stimulation of the temporal lobe structures. Sen and Anand 
(1957) showed that stimulation of the preoptic region of the hypothalamus 
and the anteromedial group of amygdaloid nuclei produced acute 
hacmorrliagic ulcer in the gastric pouch. On the other hand, Anand and his 
associates (1959) demonstrated that lesions produced in the limbic stiucturcs 
of the frontal lobe resulted in a slight drop of blood pressure with a rise in 
the heart rate. 

Ghatterjee and co-workers (1956) gave an account of electrophoretic 
analysis of haemoglobin in Cooley’s anaemia and produced evidence of inter¬ 
action of thalassaemia gene with that of abnormal haemoglobin. Later on (1957), 
they gave an account of E-thalassaemia disease with a high incidence in 
West Bengal (nineteen cases in a series of thirty-one families). 

Satiyal and Guha Sarkar (1957) discussed fully the utility of various tests 
for oral contraceptives, m-xyiohydroquinone and its substitutes, 3 : 5 and 2 : 6 
dimethylpheno-oxyacetic acid. According to Sanyal (1957), the second one, 
applied in the oestrogenic phase of the menstrual cycle, is capable of contracep¬ 
tion by enhancing the peripheral oestrogenic effect on the uterus and thereby 
counteracting the progesterone effect, while the first one would do the same 
by diKoihishing the effect of oestrogen and necessarily minimixiing the pro¬ 
gesterone effect, thus preventing deciduomatom formation and causing 
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temporary sterility. Mulcherjee (1957) proved that in. human malignant disease 
chemotherapy was possible with a complex phosphotungstic molybdic acid. 
By centrifuging the seminal fluid of an ox, Bhattacharya (1958) in Germany 
successfully separated the heavy spermatozoa for artificial insemination of 
cows, which resulted only in male offspring. He claimed this principle to be 
applicable to human beings as well, for having a male or female issue at will. 

Pal and co-workeis (1965) prepared two new oral hypoglycaemic drugs— 

(1) N'-P sulphonamidophenyl guanyl urea hydrochloride (S.G.U.) and 

(2) N'-P sulphonamidophenyl biguanide hydrochloride (S.B.G.)—’and tried 
them on experimentally induced diabetic dogs and cases of human cliabetis 
mcllitus. Of the two drugs the first proved to be a better one—as effective 
as, if not better in some respects than, other sulphonyl urea drugs like 
Rastinon and Nadison. In 1 he early sixties Roy, Pal Ghoudhury, and others 
did valuable researches under Professor Pal in the department of physiology 
ol the R. G. Kar Medical College, Calcutta, on stress syndrome due to 
burns, fractures, bacterial poisons, and diflerent types of anaesthesia. H. G. 
Khorana, an Indian naturalized in the U.S.A., was awarded the Nobel prize 
for medicine in 1968 for his outstanding researches on DNA. 

As regards progress in surgery, by far the most outstanding work was 
that of Mitra (1955) for cxtraperitoneal lymphadenectomy with radical vaginal 
operation lor cancer of the cervix, overcoming the disadvantage of recrude¬ 
scence, and death within five years for not removing the regional glands by 
the classical routine operation. In this connection Purandare’s surgical techni¬ 
que is also worth mentioning. 

In case of failure of conservative treatment, Menon (1955) advocated early 
caesarian section in severe antepartum eclampsia where the cervix was closed 
and the presenting part was unengaged, which definitely reduced mortality. 
But when the patients were in labour or when the cervix was ripe and the 
presenting part was engaged, artificial rupture of the membrane was still the 
treatment of choice. 

Misra (1954) recommended one-stage I'ight hemocolectomy where the 
lesion was mainly above the ileocaecal valve. For lesions higher up in the 
ileum, up to 20 inches of the ileum could be included in the resection and 
where multiple strictures were present anastomoses were preferred for exten¬ 
sive resection. In all cases adequate blood transfusion and suitable chemo¬ 
therapy were also to be insisted on. 

Mahadevan Pillai and Rama Murthi (1955) advocated a special mctlrod 
for carotid angiography for the diagiaosis of tumour, cysts, abscess, aneurism, 
tuberculosis, subdural haematomata, and metastasis of malignant tumours of 
the brain as Well as pituitary tumours. According to tliis method, the physician, 
after making sm-e that the needle has been introduced percutaaeously into the 
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carotid arteiy, injects a suitable dye wliereiipon skiagrams arc taken. Sen 
and Das Gupta (1956) advocated vagotomy with gastro-jcjunosLomy in the 
case of chronic duodenal ulcer in feeblcd and undernourished patients unfit 
for gastrectomy. The result was satisfactory in 94 per cent cases with no 
mortality. Ghoudhury and his associates (1956) reported good results after 
splenectomy in cases of ‘Tropical Bengal splenomegaly’. 

In 1975 S. Mukherjee was successful in growing in a sterile woman a Lest 
tube baby, the first of its kind in India. His method consisted of the following 
stages: (i) a fully developed ovum was extracted by operation at the time of 
its emergence into the fallopian tube and put in a nutrient medium in a test 
tube, which was deposited in a refrigerator; (ii) the ovum was impregnated 
with sperm cells obtained fi’om the husband; (iii) fertilissation and growth of 
the ovum continued in the frozen atmosphere for a period of two to three days; 
and (iv) tlic fertilized ovum was implanted inside the uterine cavity and 
pregnancy was allowed to proceed to full ternii. 

Encouraged by successful lieai L transplantation operations in South Africa 
by Bernard and at Houston, U.S.A., P, K. Sen tried the same on a patient 
in Bombay, unfortunately, with no success. Recently, R. Mendez and his 
assistant S, Ghatterjee have successfully done kidney transplant operations, 
using monoclonal antibody, at St. Vincent Medical Centre in Los Angeles, 
U.S.A. 

The foregoing survey brings the account of the development of western 
allopathic medical sciences in India ui> to around 1982. Since then there 
lias been some progress in various areas of the study, practice, and research 
in western medical sciences in this country. 

Mention may be made in this context of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (IGMR), New Delhi. Set up in 1911, it has now a network of 
research institutCvS and centres covering a wide spectrum. Among them are 
fifteen permanent research institutions and centres, namely National Institute 
of Nutrition, Hyderabad; National Institute of Virology, Pune; Tuberculosis 
Research Centre, Madras; National Institute of Cholera and Enteric Diseases, 
Calcutta; Institute of Pathology, New Delhi; National Institute of Occupa¬ 
tional Health, Ahmedabad; Institute for Research in Reproduction, Bombay; 
Central JALMA (Japanese Leprosy Mission for Asia); Institute for Leprosy, 
Agra; Blood Gx^oup Reference Centre, Bombay; Vector Control Research 
Centre^ Pondicherry; Malaria Research Centre, Delhi; Institute of Research 
in Medical Statistics, New Delhi; Food and Drugs Toxicology Centre, 
Hyderabad; and Cytology Research Centre, New Delhi. All these bodies 
are engaged in the most up-to-date studies and research in medical and allied 
science!? in their relevant sphei^es. Besides these, there are two statutory bodies, 
the All India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi^ and the Post«Gniduatc 
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Institute of Medical Education and Research, Chandigarh, which conduct 
research in vaiious branches of medical science. Selected research projects 
in relation to hala-azar, plague, and other infectious diseases also get financial 
assistance from the Directorate General of Health Services of the Government 
of India, 

Specialized Study of Diseases and Treatinenti Among the institutions doing 
speciaU 2 ;<xl work in a particular branch of medicine or in the treatment of 
specific diseases are: Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombayi Cancer 
lustiLutc, Madras; Ghiltaranjan Cancer Research Centre, Calcutta; National 
Tuberculosis Institute, Bangalore; and Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, 
Delhi, where research in chest ailments including tuberculosis is done. The 
Centra] Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute, Ghingleput, where medical 
and paramedical personnel are trained and leprosy patients are treated, has 
heim recognized as a WHO regional centre for certain investigations in 
lei^rosy. The National Institute of Gonununicable Diseases, Delhi (previously 
known as the Malaria Institute of India established in 1909), with its seven 
branches throughout the country is engaged in research, training, and render- 
jng service to victims of communicable diseases. It also plans, guides, and 
evaluates the national fliaria control programme which has been designated 
as a WHO reference. The All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Calcutta, set up in 1932, undertakes training and research in the fields of 
public health, lamily planning, nutrition, and allied matters. Biological and 
chemical apj^raisal of drugs is carried out at the Central Drugs Laboratory, 
Calcutta* 

Microbiology and Related Studies: The Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
is the drug laboratory for all biological products- The Institute functions as 
the national centre for giving expert advice to both the government and 
public on rabies, yellow fever, snake-bite, cholera, typhoid, whooping cough, 
tetanus, and diphtheria. It carries out both basic and applied research for 
the prevention of these diseases. It has started preliminary work for the produc¬ 
tion of measles vaccine and has also prepared a project report for the produc¬ 
tion of Japanese encephalitis vaccines. The Pasteur Institute, Gooxioor, also 
does research in rabies, influenza, respiratory virus infections, diseases caused 
by intestinal viruses like polio, Coxsackic and EGPIO giwip and bacterial 
diseases like enteric fevers and syphilis. It is the main centre for research on 
rabies and influenza in the country as also the international reference centre of 
WHO on rabies and national centre for work on influenza. The King Institute 
of Preventive Medicine^ Guindy^ Madras, gives post-graduate training in 
microbiology, supplies prophylactic vaccines^ freaze-dried smalLpox vaccine^, 
anti-tctaniis sera* tetanus toxoid* blood products and intravenous and special 
solutions of various kinds« The Haffkine Insiituie, Bombay, established in 
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1896, docs research in bacteriology, experimental medicine, chemotherapy, 
pharmacology, pathophysiology, biochemistry, immuno-haematology, 
immunology, and virology related to communicable and other diseases. 


II 

INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS AND HOMOEOPATHY 

Simultaneously with the progress in western allopathic medical sciences, 
the indigenous systems of medicine still hold their ground and are parti¬ 
cularly popular in the rural areas. According to official estimates, 278,000 
registered medicos practise these systems through 13,535 dispensaries and 
371 hospitals with 11,118 beds. There are ninety-five Ayurvedic, sixteen Unani, 
and one Siddha undergraduate colleges in the country. The Central Council 
of Indian Medicine regulates the practice of, and education in, Ayurveda, 
Unani, and Siddha systems. 

Homoeopathy: Homoeopathy is cjivitc popular in India not only in 
villages but in urban areas also. There are eighty-thi'cc hospitals with 2,249 
beds, 1,806 dispensaries, and 109,000 practitioners for homoeopathy in the 
country. There are 122 institutions recognized by various State boards and 
councils imparting training in homoeopathy. Tlic Homoeopathic Advisory 
Committee advises the Central Government on the development of homoeo¬ 
pathy. Under the Homoeopathic Central Council Act, 1973, a Central 
Council of Homoeopathy was set up in 1974. It determines the minimum stan¬ 
dards of homoeopathic education throughout India and maintains a central 
register of homoeopathic practitioners. 

Higher Studies and Research: For research in Indian medicine and 
homoeopathy there are four constituted bodies: (i) The Central Comicil for 
Research in Ayurveda and Siddha, (ii) The Central Council for Research 
in Unani Medicine, (iii) The Central Council for Research in Homoeopathy, 
and (iv) The Central Council for Research in Yoga and Nature Cure. The 
Central Council for Research in Ayurveda and Siddha undertakes research 
programmes through twenty-five research institutes and sixty-seven research 
units. The programmes comprise clinical studies of different diseases including 
malaria and allergic disorders j inter-disciplinary studies on drugs jpharmacogno- 
sic work on drugs; and medico-botanical survey of forest areas. The Central 
Council for Research in Unani Medicine runs among other organizations one 
central and thr ee regional research institutes. Clinical research is conducted on 
different, diseases like vitiligo, lencorrhoea, sinusitis, jaundice, malaria, and 
trachoma. Similarly, the Central Coimcil for Research in Homoeopathy has 
under it one central research institute, two regional research institutes, and 
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tweiity-Zive research units to conduct clinicai and drug; researclu Useful results 
have been obtained by the Council in the treatment of bronchial asthma, 
allergic dermatitis, amoebiasis, tonsillitis, sinusitis, rhinitis, and arthiitis. Six 
lesser known drugs in homoeopathy have been proved under the drug proving 
programme and over thirty drugs have already been standardized. The Central 
Council for Research in Yoga and Nature Cure runs four leading yoga research 
institutes which are conducting research on diseases like diabetes mellitus, 
bronchial asthma, hypertension, arthritis, and chronic gastrointestinal divsorders. 
Intensive woik is being carried out in the central yoga research institute in 
collaboration with the All India Institute of Medical Sciences to study the 
effects of yoga on various metabolic activities in the body^. 


t98Z (Fublicaiion^i Dlvidon, Mrnistiy of Inforruation and Bioadrasdng, Govmm^nt of 
India), pp, I0l402. 



GEOLOGY AND MINING 


E arly records of the East India Company since the Battle of Plassey in 
1757 do not show any discovery of rich mines though they contain detailed 
infoimation on the jewcllciy and silverware held by the Indian princes* 
Between 1763 and 1782 Major James Rennel carried out valuable topogra¬ 
phical surveys leading to discoveries of coal and iron ore. In 1777 Hcatlcy and 
Summer discovered coal near Sitarampur in West Bengal. The mines starled 
production in the same year when Motle and Farciuhar applied to Warren 
Hastings for permission to erect an iron works in the vicinity. With the fall of 
Tippu Sultan (1799), the Marquis of Wellesley deputed Francis Buchanan 
(Hamilton) to explore Mysore and Malabar. Buchanan came across a local 
reddish brown building-stone which was soft when freshly quarried but harde¬ 
ned on exposure. He named it ^latcrite’. Henry Westlcy Voyscy^ a surgeon and 
geologist, accompanied Buchanan in his survey northwards into Hyderabad. 
This perhaps marked the first official appointment of a geologist in India. 

Peninsular India: Voysey may be called the father of Indian geology. His 
excellent contribution, The Diamond Mines of South India^ was published in 
1833. It describes in detail the mode of occurrence of diamond and its mining 
operations. P. M. Benza (1835), surgeon to the Governor oFMadras, contributed 
a paper on the geology of the Nilgiris which described in detail the mineralogy 
of the granitoid rocks, the basalt clykes^ and different types of iron ores found in 
the Nilgiri Hills. T. G. Malcalmson (1835-36) of the Madras Medical Service 
was another early investigator of the geology of India. Besides discoveiing in 
1832 the vast spread of plateau basalts known as the Deccan Traps, he identified 
the intertrappean limestones in the Nhmai Hills of Godavari district. He 
was the first to record and describe the Lonar Lake in the Buldana district of 
Maharashtra as a vast crater nearly 500 feet deep and four to five miles along 
its outer periphery. J. Homfrey^s (1842) description of the Damiida valley 
was the &st published account of the Raiiiganj coal-fields. W. S. Sherwill 
(1845-54) of the Revenue Survey contributed articles on the geology of Shaha- 
bad and Bihar including a fine description of the geology of the Rajmalial Hills. 
His conclusions on the origin and other aspects of the rock-formation were 
so sound and logical that these underwent little change in the years that 
followed. He had also discussed the coal occurrence of the Ghuparbhita Pass. 

Thomas Oldham (1854-76) examined in detail the Rajmahal Hills and the 
coal measures in Bengal including the Damuda, Ajay^ Ramgarh^, and Karhat*^ 
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bari coabliclds. He concluded that the entire coal formations of Bengal were 
quite dilTcrcnl and distinct from those of England. He gave the name Vindhyan 
to the great sandstone formation of northern and central India. 

Haughton (1854), who examined the geology of Singhbhum, was the first 
to detect the two major rock divisions in the metamorphicSj namely, the 
gneisses grading at places laterally into granites and the schists and slates. 
P. M. Keating (1856-58) was the first to study and report on the cretaceous 
foi mations of Trichinopoly (Tiriichchirapalli) and Pondicherry. W. T. Blanford 
(1860) classified the Raniganj beds, while Godwin-Auslcn (1869) of the 
Topographic Sinvcy described the physiography and geology of the Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills in Assam. Godwin-Austen found the inctamorphics, the oldest 
rocks, overlain by sandstones and shales with associated coal scams. Ball (1881) 
was the first to give an account of the geology and mineral resources of the 
Andaman-Nicobar Islands. His description covers the Nicobar, Ross, and Viper 
Islands, the coastline at Port Blair, Mont. Haneh, etc. and he lists the coal, 
serpentine, and iron occurrences. 

The earliest reference to European enterprise in geological exploration was 
in connection with coal when in 1774 trained miners from Europe were brought 
to mine coal near Sitarampur. The subsequent discoveries of coal by non-geolo¬ 
gists together with the high cost of imported coal led to a strong recommendation 
by the coal committee for a thorough investigation of the coal-fields, and 
D. PI. Williams of the British Geological Survey was deputed to survey the 
coal occurrences. The foundation of the Asiatic Society in 1784 covering a wide 
field of geology, including palaeontology and palaeobotany, as well as the 
establishment of the Indian Museum in 1796 gave further impetus to scientific 
work in India. The year 1840 marks the beginning of modern geological work 
when the geology and palaeontology collections kept in the museum of Asiatic 
Society were housed in a separate museum of economic geology by the Govern¬ 
ment with H. PiddingloTi as its first curator. Piddirvgton measured the quantity 
of silt in the Hooghly for each month of 1842. 

Himalayas I J. D. Herbert (1815-30) carried out a survey of the mineral 
occurrences of the Himalayan districts and was the first to officially attempt 
compilation of a geological map of a conijiderable part of the Himalayas. He 
also tried a comparative study of the Himalayan fossiliferous strata and 
European formations, the first such venture in India. 

PI. Falconer (1831) carried out a geological exploration of the Siwalxk 
Hills, confirmed their Tertiary age, and placed them along with Molasse 
formations of Switzerland. He published a good account of the geology and 
physiogj'aphy of the SiwaHk ranges and illustrated the relationship of the 
Siwaliks to the main Himalayas by suitable sketches and cross-sections. 
Everest (1833-35), who journeyed ftom Mussoorie to GaUgotri, has mentioned 
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the following successions in an ascending oider; (1) granite, (2) gneisses and 
mica schists, (3) talcose gneisses and talc schists, (4) clay-slate, (5) Mussoorie 
limestones, and (6) quartz rocks. 

Between 1839 and 1847 T. Hutton explored the Spiti valley and this work 
was followed up in 1850 by W. G. Hays. H. B. Mcdlicott of the Geological Survey 
of India established that the so-called saliferous sandstone of Kumaun corres¬ 
ponds at least in part to the Nahan sandstone, and also confirmed the great 
stratigraphic and physical break between the Nahans and (he Siwaliks of the 
outer hills. 

H. Godwin-Austen (1865) explored the Bhutan Duar and reported lignite 
in sandstones overlain unconformably by horizontally-bedded conglomerates. 
Hi.s records did not mention coal. He, however, discovered in the bed of the 
Diama river, a short distance west of Buxar, fossil molar teeth of an elephant, 
probably washed out of the conglomerates. A. M. Verchere of the Bengal 
Medical Service contributed a voluminous paper on the geology of Kashmir, 
the western Himalayas, and the Afghan mountains. According to him, prior to 
the Carboniferous and duiing the Silurian period there existed in the centre of 
Asia a sea connecting the Arctic to the Indian Ocean with a chain of volcanoes 
aligned NE-SW, where the present Afghan mountains stand. In this paper he 
traced the geological history of the area from the Mesozoic tlnough the Tertiary 
to recent times. A. Fleming (1848-53), the first to study the Salt Range in detail, 
was joined by W. Theobald in 1854, and together they carried out detailed 
geological, mineralogical, and palaeontological studies. 

Several other foreigners explored the interior regions of the Himalayas and 
reported on the glaciers and the rivers that flow through the mountain terrains. 
For instance, J. A. Hodgson visited the source of the Ganges in 1817 and 
published his discoveries and observations on the glaciers in the fourteenth 
volume of Researches and Journal of Asiatic Society. Baton and Manson (1842) 
described the glaciers of Kumaun at Milm and Anta Dua Pass and Weller 
desciibed the glacier at Bulaba Pass. E. Madden of the Bengal Artillery made 
an excursion to the Finder glacier in September 1846. R. Strachey (1848) 
was lire first to make a systematic study of the Himalayan glaciers. He made 
accurate measurements of the rate of movement of lateral and medium moraines 
in them. Godwin-Austen, describing in an article tire Pangong Lake limestone 
of Ladakli, pointed out numerous evidences of ice action in the Kaslimir 
territory. He detected a glacial period even as low as the valley of Jhelum at 
Baramula. W, T. Blanford (1871) in his account of eastern and northern 
Sikkim described the traces of former glaciers which he had observed in Tista 
vaUey at elevations of 5,000 to 6,000 feet. J. F. Campbell (1877), author of 
Frost and Fire, recorded total absence of glacial action between the Ganges and 
Ravi rivers in the Mnssocrie Hills and the country north-west of Simla, tie 
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noted, liowevei', the presence of great blocks of gneiss along Dhuladhar in 
ihc Kangra valley, the only direct evidence of the preserved glaciation. But 
H. B. Mcdlicott, who also visited the Kangi a valley, explained the great boul¬ 
ders as due to noinial alluvial action. R. Everest (1832) instituted a series of 
experiments to determine the earthy matter brought down by the Ganges at 
Ghazipur, 

Geological Sj/rvey of India: The Geological Survey of India owes much for 
its cstablisliment to J. McClelland who, as Junior Member and Secretary 
of the Committee for the Tiivesligation of the Goal and Mineral Kcsouiccs of 
India\ had collected since 1837 useful information regarding the distiibution 
of coal-l)caiing formations in eastern India. It was due to him that D. IT. 
Williams was called out in 1845 from the British Geological Survey Tor the 
purpose of making a geological survey of those districts in ^vhich coal-fields 
are situated*. The work of Williams on the investigation of the coal-fields 
of India led to the establishment in 1851 of the Geological Survey of India 
with Thomas Oldham as its first Superintendent. Oldham pul the Survey on 
a sound fooling. He initiated the study of earthquakes after the Cachar earth- 
cjuake of 1869 and prepared the first catalogue of events. It was decided in 
1856 to start east-to-west geological surveys of the coal-fields. During the period 
1858-60, Blanford made a thorough and systematic survey of the coal-fields 
of Raniganj, preparing a geological map of the same and proposing the 
names for Lower Gondwanas (Talchir, Damuda, and Panchet), which were 
retained by subsequent workers. The other coal-fields were surveyed by 
pioneers like G. S. Fox, Mallet, and V, Ball. It was Medlicott who first pro¬ 
posed the term ""Gondwana System’ for the major coal measures of India 
after the ancient Gond kingdom in Madhya Pradesh, and also brought to 
light the geological structure of the Plimalayas. Similarly, in his surveys 
north of the Narmada valley (1854-59) he established the “'Vindhyaa System’ 
and suggested a threefold classification, Medlicott took charge as Superin¬ 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India in 1876 and continued Ins extensive 
survey of extra-peninsular India assisted by R* Lydekker, Theobald, C* L. 
Griesbach, and others. The structure of Kashmir and the Punjab Himalayas 
was studied. In 1877 Lydekker, after working in the mountainous tracts of 
the Kashmir valley and the upper Chenab and Plundes basins, observed 
that the XCashmir valley was a compressed synclinal ellipse and gneisses of 
the Kailash range were locally Silurian. Griesbach concluded that the two 
ranges Zanskar and Pit Paiijal were the offshoots of the main Himalayan 
range. Further researches led to the conception of the growth of the Himalayas 
in stages from the Sea of Tethys. The study of Himalayan glaciers was initiated 
by Hayden with the help offossili^icd mammalian remains. Mallet, P. Stolie 2 ;ka 5 
and Thcobold made expeditions to the Sutlej and Spiti valleys and the higher 
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Himalayas to collect Mesozoic and Palaeozoic fossils. Wynce was the first 
palaeontologist in India who worked on the Salt Range and the Jurassics 
of Kntch, making a lich collection of fossils. 

The geological suivey of South India was started by Blanford in 1857 in 
the Nilgiris. The marine cretaceous formations of Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot distiicts were studied. W. King took over in 1887 as Director of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey and concentrated on the economic deposits ol India. The coal¬ 
fields of Hyderabad^ Gliattisgarh, and Bihar as well as the gold^ mica, and 
steatite deposits of Mysoie and Bihai were studied. The Survey assumed 
the responsibility of imparting geological education when T. H, Holland was 
deputed part-time professor of geology in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Oil shows (jf tire extia-pcninsula were studied by Pascoe who was an 
autlroiity on petroleum. Mining specialists were appointed by the Geological 
Survey when Giiesbach took charge as its Director in 1894, In 1902 the Division 
of Mineral Investigation was started. The specialists concentrated on the 
Kolar and WyanacT gold-fields, and the coal-fields of Rampur, Talcliir, and 
south Rewa. Petrological studies were added by P. N, Bose. The Survey’s 
attention was drawn to civil engineering problems after the Bihar-Ganges 
valley landslide and Holland was later sent to investigate the suitability of 
the dam site. 

Holland, who succeeded Gricsbach as Director in 1903, had been in the 
Suivey since 1890. He is remembered for his unique discovery of Gharnockitc 
(pyroxene-bearing rock) in 1893 and for publishing a classical memoir on 
tiae subject in 1900, He was the first to recognize the identity of bauxite and 
laleritc. He was instrumental in laying the foundation of the Geological 
Society of India and the Mining and Geological Institute (now Mining, 
Metallurgical and Geological Institute of India). Systematic mineral and 
geological surveys continued to receive greater attention at the hands of 
successive Directors like H, H. Hayden (1910-21), E. Pascoc (1921-32), and 
li. L. Termor (1932-35). The detailed survey of Gotidwana coal-fields by 
Fox, the attempt by E. R. Gee to solve the age of the Himalayan Saline Series, 
the classic work on manganese deposits by Fermor, and Pilgrim’s contribu¬ 
tions on the Siwalik fossils deserve mention. Pilgrim worked ott the Siwaliks 
and discovered a rich heritage of mammalian fauna. His study of drainage 
during mid-Tertiary times in North India brought about the concept of the 
^Siwalik or Indobrahm river’. 

Fermor was the first to introduce the study of polished sections of ores in 
reflected light and the use of needle for prospecting iron and manganese 
ores, tieron, ydxo succeeded Fermor as Director in 1935, had studied the 
Aravalli System ih Rajasthan. Other important contributions of this pexiod 
comprised Wadia’s classic work on the structure of Kashmir Himalayas, 
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West’s work on Simla windows, Crookshank’s account of the Guddapahs, 
and Krislinan’s study of the Gangpur series. With the advent of World War IIj 
the Survey concentrated on the development of strategic minerals. In the 
succeeding years with the setting up of circle offices and separate sections 
for groundwater, engineering geology, and geophysics, the Survey’s work 
continued to expand rapidly. The information obtained by the department 
in the course of its survey work was made available to the public through 
pul:)lishcd accounts accompanied by maps. 

Teachwg of Geology: Oldham was a pioneer in teaching geology to Indians. 
His first (lirec Indian students were Ram Singh, Kisheii Singh, and HiralaL 
A pari-Lime post of teacher in geology was created at the Presidency College, 
Galculta, in 1892. Holland, as already mentioned, was deputed from the 
Survey to this post. He organized the geology department of the college 
where Idayden, P. N. Dutta, G. S. Middleiiiiss, and Walker also served as 
lecturers. Post-graduate studies in geology were provided in 1916 at Calcutta 
University, The Presidency College, Madras, had inti’oduced the teaching 
of geology in 1886. In 1889 the Gciitral College, Bangalore, opened a geology 
section which was expanded after the formation of Mysore University. In 
western India Ferguson College, Poona, started teaching geology in 1908. 
During the early part of this century diffcrezit institutions in northern and 
eastern India introduced this subject. These include St Xavier^s College, 
Bombay (1918), Banaras Plindu University (1920), and Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad (1926). With the growing demand for geologists, this trend 
continued as many moie institutions in different parts of the country started 
teaching the subject during the follies. Chief among them are the Universities 
of Andhra (194*1), Lucknow (1943), Aligarh (1945), Patna (1945), Saugar 
(1946), Jabalpur (1947), and Gauhati (1950). At present almost every 
university has got its own geology department. Besides, the niimhei’ of colleges 
teaching geology has also increased. 

^ PROGRESS OP VARIOUS BRANCHES OF GEOLOGY 

The following is an account of the progress made in India in different 
branches of geology. 

Stratigraphy^ The geology of the more important Pre-Oambrian terrains 
has beeit worked out in greater detail in Mysore, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
Gangpui', Singhblium, Maubhum, and the Eastern Ghats region. More 
recently, radioactive age determinations have been made to build up a con¬ 
nected geochronology. A few mineral ages, deterinined mostly outside India, 
are now available and condderable importance k being attached to these 
data for eorrelaiion of the Pre^Gambrian formations. The Palaeozoic strati*^ 
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grapliy of the Salt Range, Kashmir^ the Umaria marine beds of Madhya 
Pradesh, and the Permo-Caibonifcrous horizons in the eastern Himalayas 
has iTceivcd the greatest attention. The structuial features of the Plimalayas 
like nappes and overthrusts, Idippcn and windows have been studied in detail. 
In the stiatigraphy of Deccan Trap formations the age of the inter-trappean 
beds has been of great interest. 

The sequence of Palaeo-Mesozoic freshwater deposits making up the 
Gondwana System of Peninsular India has l^een widely studied, classified, 
and correlated. Revised knowledge of the palaeography and distribution of 
some Gondwana plants and discovery of new stratigraphic breaks and rela¬ 
tions in the field led to new schemes for classifying the Gondwana sediments. 

Palaeontology and Palaeobofariy\ Palaeontological studies in India have been 
coupled with stratigrapliic-palaeontologic enquiries and have led to some 
monographic works. Of late, emphasis luis been laid on micropalacontology 
as an aid to oil and coal exploration. 

The earliest mention of fossils in India was by the historian Tcrislon* 
John Warren reported in 1810 the occurrence of Tetrifactions in Treevikera 
village, Carnatic’. The first Himalayan vertebrate fossils were discussed by 
W. S- Webb in 1824. The first palaeolith was discovered by Bruce Foote in 
1863 at Pallavaram near Madras. This suggested that India, one of the cradles 
of civilization, might well be the soil where the human race had sprung up 
or at least that its antiquity here went much farther back than some had been 
inclined to concede. Gerhard’s account of these discoveries from Spiti is the 
earliest detailed illustrated paper on Himalayan fossils. Salter, Blanford, 
Stolicska, Davidson, and de Verneil contributed much on the Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic fossils of the central Himalayas, Spiti. and Kashmir. The work 
of leading palaeontologists like Sowerby, Carter, D’Axchaich, VVaageii, 
Kitchin, Cox, and Spath on ammonites and cephalopods of foraminifera 
richly deserve mention. 

Invertebrate fauna, in most cases composed of varied elements, was 
treated in comprehensive works with emphasis often on the dominant elemf^nts. 
Thus trilobitcs, foraminifera, brachiopods, lamcllibrachs, and cephalopods 
received greater attention^ echinoids, corals, bryozoans, and algae have been 
collatci'aUy studied. 

The study of foraminifera and ostracods received a greater impetus 
recently, thanks to India’s eiforts in oil exploration. Earlier works in general 
were more comprehensive, while later works were usually of limited interest. 

Amohg vertebrates, studies on primates have been few. The rather rich 
development of highly differentiated anthropoids {SivapUhems^ Dryopithecus^ 
Palampithecus) may perhaps be taken as an indication of the ushering in of 
the human successions. The rich proboscidean fauna of the Siwaliks of Sind 
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(now in Pakistan), Kashmir, Burma, and the Narmada and Godavaii valleys 
received early appreciation. 

From the point of richness of fossil fauna, the Salt Range stands unrivalled 
in comparison with any other part of India. W. S. Webb was the first 
European to record vertebrate fossils. Although the grand procession of Indian 
vertebrates commences practically with the Permo-Trias, it is the Siwalik 
forms that lead in a magnificent array. A number of important contributions 
on Siwalik mammals have been published by Falconer, Lydckker, Goutley, 
Bruce Foote, Colbert Osborne, and others. The evolution and migration of 
animals were also studied. The dinosaurian remains of Madhya Pradesh 
showed close affinities with those discovered in Madagascar, Patagonia, and 
Brazil, indicating the existence of land bridges between India and other 
countries across the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, that is, the persistence of 
remnants of the old Gondwana Continent in cietaccous times, 

Palacobotanic research in India started with (ho discovery of lower 
Gondwana fossils like Glossopkris by Adolf Bragnant. Classic studies on the 
fossil flora of Gondwana by Feistmanlel, Oldham, and Morris late in the 
nineteenth century were followed by the rejuvenation of palaeobotany by others. 
Further work on fossil plants was done by geologists like Garter, Grant, 
tiislop, and Hunter. The list of Gondwana flora as well as other Indian 
plant fossils underwent revision by Seward, Sahni, and others. Since then 
further revision of a more fundamental nature has been made especially in 
applied micropalaeontology, fossil-algae, and Tertiary and Pleistocene floras, 
Plcridophytes form the bulk of Indian palaeobotany in specimens. The rich 
Glossopteris flora of India were studied in detail and compared with those of 
China, Europe, and other areas. Microspore studies were carried out with a 
view to ascertaining the validity of strata zones with spores and of seam identi¬ 
fication. Pollen analysis of successive horizons of the lower Karewas of Kashmir 
showed the onset of the first interglacial period. T'herc was probably more 
aquatic vegetation dominated by Trapa. The biosti'atigraphic significance 
of a few genera of microspores from collieries like Jhagrakhand was realized. 
In the present century Birbal Sahni made fundamental contributions to the 
science of palaeobotany and established an institute ofpalaeohotany at Lucknow 
for further advancement of the study of the subject. 

Petrology'. The Geological Survey of India was primarily engaged 
in systematic mapping. But the attention of geologists was now and then drawn 
to problems of purely petrological interest. This led to the classic works on 
Charflockiles, the Deccan Trap basalts, the alkaline rocks of Coimbatore, the 
Koduritc and Khondalite series of rocks, and laterite and bauxite, among 
other things. After independence petrological research was undertaken on 
a variety of rocks like the granites of Ghotanagpur, Singhbhum, and Dhalbhuffi, 
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the granopliyres and soda granites of the thrust zone in Seraikela, the Bundel- 
khancl gneisses^ the Erinpura granites, the Himalayan granites, and the 
Archacans of Mysore including the Glospct and Ghamundi granites. Much 
emphasis has been laid on igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic rocks. 
Volcanic rocks like the Deccan basalts and submeirine pillow lavas of Mysore 
have been studied in detail. 

Mclamoiphic studies dealt particularly with the spatial distribution of 
metamorphism and its relation to structure, stratigraphy, and mineralization. 
Metamorphic rocks of the eastern Himalayas, Rajasthan, Madylia Pradesh, 
Gangpur, Singhbhum, and other areas were studied extensively. Scdimentaiy 
formations of the Guddapalis and Vindhyans were thoroughly investigated and 
correlated. Sedimentary petrology emerged as a separate discipline in the 
early part of this century. 

Mineralogy: Minerals have been studied as distinct entities secondarily in 
connection with either a new find or petrographic investigations or out of the 
necessity for knowing the mineralogy and genesis of economic ores like iron, 
manganese, clux^mitc, mica, gold, and copper. Much headway was made in 
the field of pyroxene and feldspars in India. Apart from optical studies, the 
discovery and identification of new minerals have also been attempted. 
Mention may be made of the discovery of mangaursc minerals like sitaparite 
and vredemburgite. Even physicists like the Nobel laureate Raman have made 
excellent contributions on optical anisotropy and heterogeny of vitreous silica 
and iridisccnce phenomena in quartz crystals. A series of studies on the 
chemistxy and petrology of coals, their sulphur content, and their reflectance 
characters have been carried out. Further exploration works led to the discovery 
of a number of new Indian oil-fields in the present century. Apart from Assam, 
new areas in Bombay, Gujarat, Rajasthan, and the Punjab have been 
placed on the oil map. 

Economic Ores: As stated earlier, due to the pioneering work of the Geo-* 
logical Survey of India, a mimbcr of sites bearing Fe, Mn, Gr, Au, and Ag 
deposits have been discovered. Similarly, sites with deposits of mica, asbestos, 
talc, fluoxdte, etc. as well as marble and sandstones have been located. 

* Geodesy: Geodetic researches in India pertaining to isostasy and shape of 
the Geoid have been carxiecT out mostly by the Geodetic Branch of the Survey 
of India. The precise detection of a discrepancy of 5^' arc in ihe Himalayan 
region during the Great Triangulax' Survey of India led to the proposition 
of the classical Bract^Hayford and Airy-Heiskanan concept of isostasy. 
Groundwater JOemlopment: The earliest bore-holes on record were probably 
those diilled in the Gangetic alluvium for obtaining artesian supplies of water. 
The first was perhaps bored in 1804 at Galcuttaj and was foUowed by twenty- 
three others including the bore-hole of 48T depth at Fort William in 1838. 
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A 700' bore-hole was sunk at Ambala in 1872 and a I 56 I 2 ' hole in 1925-27. 
Geological interpretation of bore-hole data and their bearing on the hydro- 
logical conditions of Gauge tic alluvium appear in Geological Survey of India 
publications from 188L In 1909 Pickering described an apparatus of his own 
device consisting of a float and a counterpoise for making accurate flow 
measurements of water pumped from a well in the Palana coal-field. Mallet 
reported in 1870 on the water supply of Aden which was under the adminis¬ 
trative control of India. The first large scheme in which engineers, hydro¬ 
logists, and geologists worked in close collaboration in pieparing the blueprints 
was the Ganges Valley State Tube-well Irrigation Scheme (1936) The alluvial 
tracts of Gujara! and arid tracts of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Ajmer-Merwara, Madhya 
Pradesh, Delhi, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madras, and othei* areas have been 
surveyed. 

Engineeihig Geology \ TJie first engineering geology investigation was done 
I^y T. Oldham in 1854 in connection with the proposed extension of railway 
line to the Raniganj coal-field. The geological and geographical factois 
responsible for the disastrous landslip which dammed the valley of the Ganges 
were examined by T. I~I* tiolland in 1894. R. D. Oldham and Holland 
examined in 1895 and 1896 respeciively the stability of the Government 
House building in Naini Tal and suggested measures to safeguard it. HoUand 
examined dam sites for the first time in Madras and Mysore in 1898-99. 
The Ganges canal in Uttar Pradcsli (1854) and the Godavari and Krishna 
delta systems in Andhra Pradesh (1855) stand as monumental woi'ks in the 
field of engineering geology. So are the Kharakvasala darn, the Jheliim- 
Chenab and Ravi projects, Sutlej project, Sukkur barrage (1932), Ivlcttor, 
Tungabhadra and Lower Bhawani, Hirakud, Tilaya, Konar, and Maithoii 
dains» 

Earthquakes: The scientific study of earthquakes in India began with the 
publication in 1883 of T, Oldham’s Catalogue of Indian Earthquakes front 
Earliest Times to the End of A.D. 1869. Starling from the Gachar earth¬ 
quake of 1869 the Geological Survey of India had devoted considerable atten¬ 
tion to this subject. Mention should be made particularly of R. D. Oldharn’s 
memoir of tho great earthquake of 12 June 1897 and the impetus he gave to 
the science of seismology by his discovery of the three main types of earthquake 
waves. Count F. de Montessus do Kallore’s memoir entitled The Seismic 
Phenomena in British India and their ConnuUoii xmth Geology deaU with the stability 
of various parts of India. As a result of researches it has been established 
beyond doubt that certain parts of India more susceptible to earthquakes 
than others. 

Special Es^peditidns : The Himalayilis were the target of scientific expedition 
from the days of Mallet, Theobald^ StoIIczka el al These expeditions helped 
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in unrdveiling the geological myllis on the origin, structure, stratigraphy, 
fauna and flora, and climate (past and present) ol the Himalayas. Besides 
the expeditions conducted by Yarkand Embassy (1873), Afghan Boundary 
Commission (1896), and Sino-Burma Boundary Commission (1937), the 
more important ones are Tibet expedition (1920), Hukong valley expedition 
(1920), Abor expedition, Everest expedition (1921), and Mishmi Hills 
expedition (1934). 

Confribullons of other Organizations'. Apart from the Geological Survey of 
India, geological studies were carried out by some erstwhile State organizations, 
universities, and private compairies. The departments of the then princely 
States of Baroda, Rewa, Mysore, and Hyderabad conducted independent 
surveys. The earliest among them was the geology department of Mysore 
State organized in 1898. Its records covered such subjects as iron ores of 
Malava Hi, Talpargi springs, latcrite in Kolar, asbestos near Bangalore, 
magnesite in Mysore, and gold in Holc-Narsipur. 

At Calcutta the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India 
was established in 1906. The Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
was set up in 1924. These organizations regularly pulrlished papers and 
journals dealing with geological and mining problems. The Indian Science 
Congress Association was fomrded in 1913, and the Congress sessions gave 
importance to geological problems by oi'gariizing a separate section. The 
Indian Mining Association was constituted in May 1892, and the Mining 
Federation was established in 1919. 

IMPORTANT GEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 

We may now turn to some of the more important contributions to Indian 
geology made during the period covered in the preceding pages. These relate 
to (1) Origin and Evolution of the Himalayan Mountains; (2) Concept of 
Isostasy; (3) Concept of the Gondwana Continent; (4) Studies in Modern 
Seismology; (5) Granuiite Facies Rocks; (6) Origin and Evolution of the 
Gondwana Basins; (7) Infra-Plutonic Shell; (8) Archaean Rocks; (9) Deccan 
Trap Volcanism; and (10) Basin Volcanism. 

Origin and Eoolulion of the Himalayan Mountains'. The Himalayas with the 
Alpine mountain ranges of Europe form one of the most important and grand 
features of the earth. From the time Herbert prepared the geological map 
of a part of the western Flimalayas in 1825, large tracts in the Himalayan 
area have been mapped in some detail, as a result of which ideas have deve¬ 
loped about the origin and evolution of these great mountains. It was generally 
assumed that the Indian shield remained passive while the Tcthyean basin to 
its north was thrust against and over its edges. The foredeep to the south 
of the Himalayas was conceived to have been due to the buckling down of 
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the crust. But Lake pointed out the diflicuUy in such a concept. On the basis 
of gravity anomaly inteipieted by Burrard indicating that there is no excess 
mass in the region of the Himalayas, the idea of oiigin of the Himalayas got 
modified to a northerly movement of the Indian shield thrusting the sediments 
of the Tethycan basin over the whole of its noi them border. 

The northerly movement of the Indian shield was noted to have caused 
the syiitaxial bends in the north-west and north-east parts of the Himalayan 
mountains. A classic work on this by D. N. Wadia is well known. The origin 
and evolution of the Himalayas have a great significance in the global concepts 
on the origin of mountains. 

Concept of hostasyi The concept of isoslasy owes its origin to the Great 
Tidgononietric Suivey of the Himalayan mountains. During the pendulum 
surveying, the differences which were glaiing in the observed and inferred 
values of giavity at Dehra Dun and Muirce amounting to 36 and 86 seconds 
of arc and 12 and 4'5 seconds of arc respectively were referred by Waugh 
(the then Surveyor-General of India) to Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta, as 
a result of which Pratt pi'opounded the theory of mountain compensation. 

Concept of the Gondwana Continent i The ‘Gondwana GontirienP is named 
after the kingdom of Gonds, a great and ancient tribe which inhabited the 
area. The name was applied by H. B, Medlicott in 1872 to certain rock 
formations in parts of Madhya Pradesh where tliey were studied first. The 
importance of these rock formations in bearing coal deposits of the subcontinent 
was I'ealized and the name became familiar in international literature. The 
rock formations being common, the southern continents were later recognized 
as parts of an oiiginal large continent, the 'Gondwana GontinenP, when 
the name actually found a permanent place in the theories which tried to 
explain the origin and evolution of the large-scale features of the earth. 

Studies in Modern Seismology ; The name of R. D. Oldham, Richter noted 
in his Elemenimy Seismology^ fis associated with much pioneer work during 
the years when seismology was passing from the pre-instrunxental periods into 
the era of the seismograph. As head of the Geological Survey of India, lie 
directed and pei'sonally carried out most of the investigation of the great 
earthquake of 12 June 1897. His monograph is one of the most valuable somce 
books in seismology’. 

Aspects of seismology like the determhiation of intensities and drawing 
of iso-seismals; estimation of displacement, velocity, and acceleration; investi¬ 
gation of the mcizoseismal area; and study of seismograms and hypothesis 
on the cause of earthquakes were presented by Oldham and the impact 
of those early observations in the development of modern seismology and 
study of the interior of the earth is something extraordinary* 

That the velocity of the seismic waves varies while li'avejling in difTerent 
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kinds of strata is a concept of great impoiTance, This was in later years 
utilized to airive at the inferred structure of the earth and also in seismic 
surveys to reveal the sub-surface structures, especially in oil-field development, 
Grariuliie Facies Rocks: At the turn of the centuiy Holland introduced into 
petrological literature the name ‘Gharnockiteb the implications of which are 
becoming more and more clear in the establishment of pre-Gambrian strati- 
graphy. The term was originally applied to the bluish granite containing 
hypcrsthenCj but later Holland opined that these rocks formed a distinct 
pctrogiaphic series. Studies in about 1947 supported that the Charnockites 
were petrograpliic series showing calc-alkaliiic trcaids. Subranianiam observed 
later that they did not conform to a petrographic scries and he redefined 
these locks. Now they have been understood to be the essential rocks of the 
granulitc facies of metamorphism, and thcii recognition iri other shield areas 
of the earth, specially with an age varying from 2,800 to 3,000 million years, 
has considerably influenced concepts on the evolution of the Pre-Cambrian 
geology. 

Origin and Evolution of the Gondwana Basins: The realization that the 
distribution of the Gondwana basins was confined to certain well-defined 
zones warranting their deposition in a trough under fluviatilc conditions, 
and of the climate of the Gondwana period starting from a glacial epoch and 
ending in more arid conditions has made possible the correlation of similar 
formations elsewhere in the world. TJiis concept has also contributed to the 
theory of continental drift based on implications of extensive glaciation in 
such low latitudes. The Gondwana concepts have also led in turn to the concept 
of polar wanderings or shifting of poles through the geological ages. 

Infra-Pliitonic Shell : L. L. Fermor introduced the concept of infra-plutonic 
shell especially based on his studies of garnet and the Deccan Trap volcanism. 
He put forward the concept of a continuous basaltic shell of the earth, the 
plulonic equivalent of which is gabbro. Eclogite being the high pressure form 
of gabbro, Fermor proposed the existence of an infra-plutonic shell of cclogitc. 
In this connection garnets were considered to be the geological barometer. 
Further, he also observed that the density and elasticity of eclogite and 
peridotite were close; but he preferred the concept of infra-plutonic shell 
of eclogite, basing his position on the fact that nodules of eclogite occurred 
in the kimberlite pipes of South Africa from great depths* 

Anhaean Rocks: Realizing the unusual difficulties in the problem of 
correlation of the Archaean rock formations like the absence of fossils and 
dcstraction of original characteristics by mctamorpliisin, Fermor made per¬ 
haps the earliest attempt to correlate the Archaeans of the Indian shield- 
He first proposed a set of criteria based on which the Archaean rocks could 
be correlated. To this day they are found much usefuL The criteria for correla- 
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tion which he proposed—-stratigTaphic continuity, stiaictural relationship, 
history of igneous intrusions, associated ore deposits, lithological composition, 
chemical composition, grade of metainorphism, and radiometric age—are 
still essential evidence on which Archaean rocks are correlated. Thus the 
credit for the concept of correlation specially in the Archaean rocks goes 
undoubtedly to Fermor. 

Deccan Trap Volcaimm: The basaltic traps of the western part of the Indian 
shield were studied by Fermor in great detail. Occupying an area of about 
200,000 sq, miles and having a thickness of over 7,000 feet, the basaltic trap 
rocks arc considered as the most extensive geological formation of the Indian 
shield, second only to the inctamorphic and igneous complex of the Archaean 
age. 

Examining the rocks from a bore hole core which was driven through the 
trap rocks at Bhusawal to a depth of 1,217 feet, Fermor recognized some 
twcnty“Sevcn flows with an average thickness of 40 feet. The flows have great 
superficial extension compared to their thiclmcss, and individual flows have 
been traced for distances of 60 miles or more. This extraordinary spread was 
explained by Fermor as due to a high degree of superheat in the mass. He 
developed the concept of eclogitic shell based on these studies. 

The evolution of the Deccan Traps in time and space has been a very 
important problem. Their chemistry is typical of continental basalts and varies 
in silica content from 43 to 73 per cent. The stupendous volcanism which 
marked perhaps the end of Cretaceous and the beginning of Tertiary is a marvel 
of geology. The Dcccan volcanism, however, has influenced the grand concept 
of fissure eruptions. 

Basin Volcanismi Amongst the post-Archaean basins, the Cuddapah basin 
in the southern part of the Indian shield with its impressive igneous history 
has in recent yeai's given evidence of basin volcanism and economically 
important mineral deposits. The idea of Karunakaran that the acid 
volcanic flows lead to extensive mineral deposits through replacement of silica 
by barium in shallow levels is a recent one. The bedded deposits of barytes of 
economic importance in the Mangampeta area have been attracting great 
attention. 

mining 

Agricultuj'e and mining are the two basic industries which flourished in 
ancient India as elsewhere. Iron, copper, tin, gold^ and silver had been mined 
from very early times. These ancient mines have left their marks in many 
parts of India, of which an example is the IColar gold-fields which reach a depth 
of some 300 l In striking contrast to thiSj, modern engineers have successfully 
operated to depths of almost two miles below the surface. Another ancient 
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miaeis at Khctri in Rajasthan for copper workings. Similarly, the lead-zinc 
workings ofZawar, also in Rajasthan, are of considerable Iiistoiical significance, 
of which some opciational details arc available. 

Coal: In modern times serious mining operations in India staitcd with the 
finding of coah Coal-mining dates back to the seventeenth century. The first 
true worldngs were recoi ded by William Jones in 1774 in the vicinity of Damalia 
near Raniganj where coal was extracted from shafts. The location of coah 
mines in early days was determined by the proximity of river transport* In 
1814 the Mai'quis of Hastings ordered an investigation of the coal resources 
of the country. In 1851 the East Indian Railway extended its track into the 
Raniganj and Jhaiia coal-fields, facilitating the dcvclopmeirt of the mining 
industry in this area. By 1860 nearly fifty colliciies were producing about 
282,000 tons of coal per year in the Raniganj area. In November 18G4 a laigc 
area of the Raniganj mines collapsed aiad fire broke out in the area in March 
1868. Oldham acted as a consultant and made recommendations on the collapse 
and fire. He urged that proper mine plans be kept, that the coal be cut by 
machinery, and that the panel system of working be adopted. Had Oldham’s 
advice been heeded the loss due to fii'es and collapses would have been much 
less. 

Goal-mining in central India dates back to 1862. The Siiigarcni coal¬ 
fields in Hyderabad wcie discovered in 1872 and went inLo production fifteen 
years later. Development of coahmining in upper Assam started in 1881 and 
that in Baluchistan (now in Pakistan) and the Punjab (in areas now in Pakistan) 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century. By 1906Jharia coal output exceeded 
that of Raniganj. With the extension of the East Indian Railway fromBarakar 
to Dhanbad and then southwards to link up with the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
the development of the Jharia field proceeded apace. The Giridih and Dalton- 
gunj fields, in both of which the Bengal Coal Company had mines, were also 
increasing production. 

The mining conditions in the Jhaiia field were favourable to easy 
development at cheap cost and the quality of many of the scams was superior 
to that of all but the best of the Raniganj seams. The mine owners in Raniganj 
had to face intense competition from the Jharia coal-field and perforce they 
had to develop the high-grade Deshergarh, Sanctoria, I^oniati, and Chanch 
seams- The Raniganj owners were forced to adopt die cheapest mining methods 
possible. Early methods of mining were not very sound. This led sometimes 
to serious accidents causing loss of lives and coal. Alarmed at this loss, the 
Government of India passed the first Indian Mines Act in 1901 and cieated 
a new department of mines in 1902 with three inspectors headed by a Chief 
Inspector. The provisions of the Indian Electricity Act and Indian Explosives 
Act were also applied to coal-mines a few years later. The increased demand 
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for coal during the World Wars gave further impetus to the coal industry. 
Pillar working in thick scams, cutting of coal floois, traffic and pumping arrange¬ 
ments in the mines, and the panel system of inclined haulage were some of the 
measures introduced with the mechanization and electrification of mines. In 
1970 the turnover of coal in India was 72,614,000 tonnes. 

Gold% John Warren visited the Kolar gold-fields in 1802 in connection with 
the demarcation of the old Mysore State boundary and took up gold j)rospcctmg. 
This was followed by attempts of many firms, most of which proved very costly 
failures. FiDin 1875 serious attempts to open up the mines were made, resulting 
in the ‘gold boom’ of 1880. Numcious companies were floated to prospect and 
operate the gold-mines in Wyanad, Kolar, Dharwar, Raichur, Ramagiri, 
and Gooty near Anantapur. Several other smaller fields in Mysore (like Bcllara, 
Ajjanhalli, Kudrekonda), Tamil Nadu (like Hadabanalta and Bensibctla), 
and Andhra Pradesh (BLsanattam) were prospected and studied. By 1926 
most of the fields ceased operation except the Kolar gold-field which survived 
as a profitable venture. In 19,37 the Hutti gold-field was piospected again and 
reopened by the Nizam State Government. Later attempts to reopen the mines 
at Wyanad (1943-53), Gadag (1939-55)3 Bellaia (1943-54), and Bisanattam 
(1950-61) ended in failures. 

In 1878 the gold-mines of Wyanad were run into the slopes of small hills or 
into the sides of the great Clierrum, Sometimes adits and tunnels were driven. 
Qiiartz was crushed by stamping engines driven by batteries of 15 H. p. A 
400-foot wire rope stretched from the entrance of the gallery to the works, 
along which baskets of vein stuff were shot to a kiln where the stone was burnt 
prior to being more easily broken up and tipped into a feed box. The gold was 
then concentrated in copper tables by the amalgamation process. In the present 
century mechanization and improvement in the underground mines of Kolar 
were carried out. In 1901 the Kolar gold-fields were worked at a depth of 1,000 
feet by vertical shafts and hauling was done by means of crooked inclined shafts. 
The operating gold-mines in India today are only those at Kolar and liutti. 
The production of gold in 1970 was 3,241 kg. 

Copper: In 1831 the Indian Copper Mining Company was formed at 
Madras, but was apparently unsuccessful. The Hindoos tan Copper Company 
was established in 1862. Agnigundala came into prominence as early as 1874 
when Heyne referred to the existence of copper mines there. King in 1872 
mentioned the stains of malachite on quartzite, and Foote likewise recorded 
the occurrence of copper in traces in the form of malachite and azurite films 
on the surfaces of quartzites, describing the mines as having been abandoned 
even then. At Baragunda in Hazaribagh district old mines extended over an 
area three-fourths of a mile in length and twenty-five to thirty yards in breadth. 
An attempt to work tliem was made by the Bengal Baragunda Copper 
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Mining Company formed about 1884, but the enterprise was abandoned in 
1893. 

Indigenous mining of copper was practised in the Darjeeling district of West 
Bengal about a century back. The miners made shallow excavations wherever 
they located the mineial chalcopyrites, abandoning them when the mines 
became uneconomical. The ore taken out from these mines used to be smelted 
locally; so at many places slags from these smelters arc noticed. 

The copper deposits of Dhalbhum and Singhbhum were discovered after 
1820 and were mentioned by Jones in 1833. These occurrences, eighty miles 
in length, arc riddled with outcrop excavations^ shafts, trenches, etc. The ores 
were carbonites, pyrites in country rocks of mica schist, quartzite, quartzo- 
felspathic grits, talcose schists, etc. The copper content varied from T46 to 
35*03 per cent. Traces of gold and silver were associated with the ore. The 
Indian Copper Corporation started production from 1927. For better exploita¬ 
tion of the copper resources of the country the Government of India set up 
a public sector company, Hindusthan Copper Limited, which was entrusted 
with developing Rakha mines in Bihar. Copper mines of India yielded 9,311 
tonnes of this metal in 1970 against a requirement of 85,000 tonne.s. 

Iron: Every early attempt in India to graft European methods into the 
local processes of smelting iron ores on a large scale proved abortive. In 1830 
the Indian Steel Iron and Chrome Company was established by J. M. Heath 
with its works at Porto Novo in South Arcot district, Madras, where ores 
from Salem district were smelted. Pig iron from the Porto Novo works was 
used in the construction of the Britannia Tubular and Menai bridges in 
England. The concern was closed down in about 1867. 

The story began in Bengal in 1778 when the East India Company granted 
the right to manufacture iron in Birbhiun district to Messrs Farquhar and 
Motle. Mackay and Company started production on a small scale at 
Mohamed Bazar, Birblium district, in 1855, The Kumaun Iron Works was 
erected at Naini Tal in 1857, but it soon failed. Charcoal was used as smelting 
fuel until 1875 when advantage was taken of coke made from Indian coal. 
The Kulti Iron Works began producing pig iron in 1875. In 1889 the.se works 
were resold to the Bengal Iron and Steel Company* With the discovery 
of the hematite deposits of Gurumahisini, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company was established at Jamshedpur in 1911. Mining opex-ations had 
started in Bihar in 1904, and in Orissa at Mayurblianj in 1911 and at Keonjhar 
in 1927. The Indian Iron and Steel Company, Burnpur, was inaugurated 
in 1922 and the Bhadravali Iron Works in 1933. The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company has been exploiting since 1938 the deposits of Pansura Bum and 
Btidti Buru in Singhbhum, The oi es of Badta Burn range have been quarried 
since 1923, The Noamundi mine of the Tata Iron and Steel Company was 
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discovciccl in 1917. Iron deposits in India were estimated in the seventies 
at 11,470 million tonnes. The total output of iron ore in 1980-81 was around 
40*7 million tonnes. 

Manganese: In 1833 Jenkins became the first to locate manganese ore in 
Madhya Pradesh in the crystalline limestone of the Pcnch river and to the 
north of Kiimari in Nagpur district. In 1884 G. W. Me Minn was the first 
to make an attempt at woiking a deposit; thfs was made in Jabalpur district, 
Madhya Pradesh. W. H. Clark and Harvey Dodd of the Vizianagram Mining 
Company started prospecting in ISOO-’lOOO in Nagpur where se\'cral ncAV 
deposits were brought to light. The Central Provinces Prospecting Syndicate 
was formed to prospect these deposits and it extended the operations to 
Ghiiidwaia, Bhandara, and Balaghat districts. The success that attended the 
Syndicate at the outset led others to prospect the belt. Subsequently mining 
operations were extended to other parts of the country. Two hundred 
manganese mines were working all over India in 1969 with an output of over 
1-6 million tonnes. 

Bauxite {Aluminium): In 1807 F. Buchanan gave the name laterite to a 
remarkable, ferruginous^ residual rock which he had come across during hig 
travels along the Malabar coast. Two types of laterite—high-level (primary) 
and low-level (secondary)—^were distinguished by Mallet in 1883, A comparison 
was made by Mallet between the so-called Irish bauxite and the Indian 
laterite with regard to a possible similar mode of formation, F, J. Warth 
proved in 1903 that most varieties of laterite from Bihar^ Bombay, Madras, 
Vindliya Pradesh, and Madhya Pradesh were in reality bauxite. G. Fox^s 
memoir on tlic bauxite and aluminium laterite of India appeared in 1923. 
High-grade ore was also found to occur in Rewa and low-grade deposits 
in Gujarat and central India. Qiiarrying for bauxite started in the Katni 
district of Madhya Pradesh in 1908, in the Khaira disti'icl of Gujarat in 1920> 
and in Bihar in 1946. Good deposits of bauxite have been located in Ranchi 
and Palamaii (Bihar); in Sarguja, Raigarh, Jabalpur, Shahdal, Bilaspur, 
Durg, Balaghat, and Maiidla (Madhya Pradesh); in Kolhapur and Kolba 
(Maharashtra); in Belgaum (Karnataka); in Salem (Tamil Nadu); in Sambab 
pur and Koraput (Orissa); and in Saurashtra (Gujarat). In 1970 the total 
output of bauxite was 1-36 million tonnes. 

Chromite: Ohromile ores were discovered in Mysore by E. Slater (1898), 
in Baluchistan by E. Vredenburg (1901), and in Singhbhum (Bihar) byR. 
Sanbolle (1907). Mining operations began in Baluchistan in 1903. This was 
followed by chromite mining in Mysore atid Singhbhum in 1907 and 1909 
respectively. Over 40 ptv cent of the total of Indian’s chromite production has 
come from the Mysore and Hasan districts of Mysore (now Karnataka) Slate. 
Lat‘ge ore bodies were discovered in Orissa in 1943, The exploitation of 
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chromite deposits in Audhi'a Pradesh has assumed some importance since 
1948* The produclion of chromite in India was estimated at 270^879 tonnes. 
The estimated reserves of this mineral arc placed at 111-2 million 
tonnes. 

Lead^ Silver: Prospecting for lead, zinc, and silver in Rajasthan 

was done presumably by the State in 1872. Long before this, lead deposits 
near Ajmer had been worked for many years and an annual production of 
14,000 maunds had been attained. The mines were closed on the eve of 
the Sepoy Mutiny (1857). Lead and zinc ores arc found in Udaipur, Jaipur, 
and Ajmer (Rajasthan); in Riassi (Jammu); in Almora (Uttar Pradesh); 
and in Cuddapah (Andhra Pradesh). In 1942 the Eastern Smelling and 
Refining Company took on lease an area, about sixty-four miles from Jaipur, 
containing lead deposits. This mine was extensively prospected and about 
12,000 to 15,000 tons of mainly lead carbonate ores were raised. The company 
had also simultaneously installed a smelter on a pilot scale in the coal-fields 
of Tundoo in the Manbhum district of Bihar. A few hundred tons of lead 
were smelted in the following three or four years. This may be considered 
as the beginning of the lead mining and smelting industry in India on a 
commercial scale. In 1970 the production of zinc was 23,410 tonnes, that 
of lead and silver being 1,862 and 1-5 tonnes respectively. 

Mica: Mica mining in India started about the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century, if not earlier. From 1884 mica exports were more or less 
regular. Towards the close of the nineteenth century there was rapid develop¬ 
ment of the electrical industry in the United States and Germany. The demand 
for mica as an insulator for electrical and heating purposes grew by leaps 
and bounds, stimulating an increase in tlie production of mica. 

F. F. Ghrestien played an important part in the development of mica 
mining in the late nineteenth century* By 1899 liis company operated 110 
mines in Tisri, Bairiap and other places. Before 1900 manufacture of splittings 
had begun, revolutionizing the mica business. But mining methods were still 
jjrimitive. In 1910 modern mining was introduced under Chrestien’s guidance. 
In 1970 the produclion of mica was 22>915 tonnes. 

Diamond: Until the discovery of diamonds in Brazil in about 1725, India 
was the world’s only supplier of these gems. Most of the great historical 
diamonds such as Kohi-i-noor, Pitt (or Regent), Hope, Orloff, Florentine, 
and Dresden Green are of Indian origin.. Tavernier, who visited India in the 
seventeenth century, refers to diamond mining activity in the Deccan. Many 
of the diamond mines were situated in south-easierti India in Andhra Pradesh 
from where nrost of the world’s big diamonds came. 

Although there were many active workings of diamond deposits during 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, diamond mining gradually came 
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fco an end in South India, the last recorded return of a trivial quantity being 
in 1913. 

But diamond mining continued in central India. The principal producers 
of diamonds in the Bundelkhand tract at the present time arc the Panna 
Diamond Mining Syndicate, the Mahalaxmi Diamond Mining Works, and 
the Gharkhari Mining Works, the last of which operates a large open-cast 
mine near Ramkhcria. From this mine diamonds of the value of Rs 350,000 
appioximately were recovered in 1952. The Panna Diamond Mining Syndicate 
commenced operations in 1936, but owing to the war and other causes little 
beyond prospecting was possible before 1949, Between 1936 and 1950 the 
Syndicate recovered 23,653 stones of a total weight of 16,152 carats. 

Sapphire and Comndumx The sapphires of Kashmir form an exclusive class. 
The best among them are an intense cornflower blue with a rich velvety 
lustre and a tenuous milkiness spreading over the surface and adding greatly 
to the charm of the stone. Discovez'ed by accident about 1881, the gem first 
came on to the Indian market about 1882. The mines are 2^ miles west- 
north-west of Siimjam in the Podar area of Zangskar at a height approaching 
15,000 feet on the southern slopes of the Zangskar Range below the Umlasi 
Pass. The whole aiea remains under snow for the greater part of the year. 
La Touche visited the working in 1888. For some years after this the Kashmir 
Durbar derived considerable revenue from them before they were abandoned 
under the erroneous impression that they had been worked out. In 1906, how- 
ever, work was resumed by the Kashmir Mineral Company. Several valuable 
stones were obtained, one of them being sold for ;^2,000. By 1908 mining 
operations had ceased due to the inaccessibility of the location and its rigorous 
climate. In 1927 the area was again worked with good results, 11 cwt of 
corundum having been obtained. Systematic work commenced again in 1933 
and from that lime until the end of 1938 the annual average production was 
641,656 carats of sapphire. 

Oil: Oil shows occurring on the Bndderpore Tea Company’s estate at 
Gachar in Assam’encouraged the drilling of a shallow well as far back as 1901, 
This led in 1910 to a geological examination and the location of a test well. 
Two wells still did not go deep enough, but late in 1915, when another well 
reached an oilsand at 820 feet, a new oil-field was found. By 1933 the yield 
had fallen so low that the value of the oil failed to meet the cost of obtaining 
it. 

In upper Assam there were many oil seepages, but geological mapping 
of the exposed areas revealed few sti'uctures suitable for retaining oil. How¬ 
ever, when surface structures failed to yield oil, attention was turned to 
structures completely hidden beneath the alluvial deposits of the Assam 
valley* An early attempt (1925-28) to locate these structures by a gravity 
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survey v/as not successful^ but it did lead later on to llic initiation of a seismic 
survey which indicated the Nahorlcatiya structure on whirli a test well was 
drilled in 1952-53, Oil was found in several sands between 9,400 and 10,200 
feet. These new oilpools were developed later on. 

The first account of the geology of the Digboi field was given by E. M. 
Pascoe, showing that in 1911 only the barest outline of the geological structure 
was known. Initially, the Digboi oil-field was woikcd in a small way for some 
fifteen years. Production slowly crept up from 200 to 300 barrels per day 
and from 1916 to 1922 averaged about 350 barrels per day, by wliich time 
about 100 wells had been drilled. 

The first Digboi refinery was a very simple afhuv for distilling the crude 
oil to get kerosene and also a heavy fraction to yield wax through cooling. 
Petrol was a waste product for which there was no demand. It has been said 
that no refinery is ever complete. Improvements were made from time lo 
time, especially in the early twenties, and the building of an entirely new 
and enlarged refinery including a cracking plant was completed in 1931, 
An Edelcann plant whicli uses liquid sulphur dioxide to remove aromatic 
compounds from kerosene, thereby improving its bimiing quality, was added 
in 1932. Since then the principal additions have Ijeen two modem crude 
oil distillation units -—a lubricating oil distillation unit and a plant for ex¬ 
tracting gasoline from natural gas. 

The importance of the role played by geology and mining in India can be 
gauged from the pace of industrialization as well as technological and scientific 
progress since the time of the East India Company’s rule to the dawn of 
independence in 1947. Geology and mining arc closely related. To any 
country not largely built on alluvium, systematic geological survey opei^ations 
are of great importance to promote not only mining but also engineering 
and agriculture. Geological surveys are of help in the construction of dams, 
reservoirs, and roads; in the location of underground water souice.s; in pre¬ 
dictions of earthquakes; and in the suj^ply of raw materials for metallurgical 
industries. These are all vital to the development of the country. 
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GEOPHYSICS 

T he beginnings of geophysics in India can be traced to Gob William 
Lambton who proposed in 1799 a trigonometric survey of the southern 
peninsula to study the eartl "s ellipticity. This resulted in a geodetic tiiangula- 
tion network which commenced in 1802 along the central mciidian (77° 30')* 
India provided the first valuable data to propound the concept of isostasy 
through the work of Archdeacon Pratt, who made quantitative estimates 
of the gravitational attraction of the Himalayas in 1852. The earliest work 
in seismology was that of T. Oldham published in 1883 entitled Catalogue of 
Indian Earthquakes fom Earliest Times to the End of A. D, 1869. The first seismo¬ 
graph in India was installed by N. A. F. Moos at Bombay in 1898. 

Geomagnetic studies in India commenced in 1826. The first geomagnetic 
observatory in this country, the second oldest in the world after Greenwich, 
was commissioned in Bombay in 1846. It was transferred in 1904 to Alibag, 
twenty-eight kilometres to the south-south-east of Bombay. Basevi and 
Heaviside conducted gravity surveys during 1865-73 using two brass pendulums, 
and set up thirty stations between Cape Goxnorin and the Himalayas. By 1939 
there were 564 pendulum stations. The Survey of India carried out the first 
magnetic survey in 1901* In the fields of applied geophysics and geophysical 
prospecting, the earliest work was that of Steichen and Sierp, who measm’*ed 
the radioactivity of some mineral springs around Bombay during 1911-13* 
Pioneering studies by George Simpson of the India Meteorological 
Department (IMD) from 1907 onwards led to the 'breaking drop’ theory 
of electricity of thundei^-clouds in the area of atmospheric electricity. In the 
field of oceanography the first expedition was led by John Murray in 1933-34 
resulting in the collection of information about the topography and deep-sea 
oceanography of the Indian Ocean, Studies in other areas like hydrology, 
volcanology, and terrestrial magnetism were carried out in India in the 
nineteenth century itself, although they did not have the distinct character 
of what has now come to be recognized as geophysics. 

The Survey of India and IMD have to their credit many pioneering 
efforts in the fields of geodesy, seismology, and terrestrial magnetism. The 
first adjustment of the triangulation of India was done by the Survey of India 
in 1880 and revised in 1937, The general gravity survey caiiied out by the 
Survey of India during 1906-39 as a scientific problem provided a fairly 
complete picture of major regional anomalies of the gravity field of India 
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and Burma. The Survey of India acquired a Frost gravimeter in 1947, a 
geodetic Worden gravimeter in 1953, and an impiovcd model of Lacoste 
and Romberg gravimeter in 1963 witli a view to having stations at spacings 
of 15 km. or less in selected regions. So far, about 14,000 stations have been 
covered throughout the country. 

IMD had a network of seismological observatoiies of eyc-rcading type 
at Simla, Calcutta, Ivodaikanal, and Agra. During the period l922-*25 they 
were improved to sensitive photographic reading instruments of Milne“Shaw 
type and extended to Hyderabad. The Department has been publishing 
data about TelF shocks since 1908. Oldham’s classic memoir on the great 
Assam earthquake of 1897 gave a general impetus to the study of seismology 
all over the world. About the same time the Geological Survey of India 
(GSI) also started scientific investigations on the geological structure of the 
country based on earthquake data. Discreet studies were thus being carried 
out by GSI, the Survey of India, and IMD by about 1938. The need for a 
co-'Ordinated study of seismology was keenly felt in order to keep abreast 
with the latest researches elsewhere in the world, 

GEOMAGNETISM AND GEOELEGTRICITY 

India has a long histoiy of geomagnetic observatory operation and land 
magnetic survey and research. The earliest observations of the three elements of 
the earth’s magnetic field began, as already mentioned, at Bombay in 1846. The 
measurements were carried out by an extremely laborious method of observing 
absolute field with optical instruments round the clock at hourly intervals. This 
system continued for about twenty-five years till 1871 when photographically 
registering variometers were installed. The magnetic observatory continued to 
function at Bombay until 1904 when, consequent on the introduction of 
tramways, it was shifted to Alibag. To connect the long series of Bombay 
observations with those of Alibag, magnetic observations at both the stations 
were made simultaneously for a further period of two years before the Bombay 
magnetic station was closed. The Alibag observatory has continued to provide 
the scientific commimity with magnetic x^ccords and uncoiitaminatf d magnetic 
data since 1904, Bombay-Alibag photograjihic variometer records now 
encompassing over a century have a unique place in the magnetic archives of 
the world. 

The early pari of the present century was marked by some outstanding 
research work. Moos of Golaba observatoiy, Bombay, analysed and discussed 
the extensive Bombay magnetic data for the 60-year period, 1846-1905. His 
results, published in two volumes in 1910, constitute an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to the study of magnetism in the early part of the century. Other 
significant contrihutions to research were made by John Allan Broun, who 
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discussed die magactic observations at Trivandrum and discovered the 27-day 
periodicity in the daily variation of the field. Broun, in association with 
Charles Gliambers of Golaba observatory, also studied the daily lunar varia¬ 
tions of the earth’s magnetic field. The 27-day oscillation of the field, asso- 
dated with solar-synodic I’Otation, has been the subject of numerous 
investigations and is still of interest. Similarly, the semidiurnal lunar variations 
in the field still remain a subject of active research. 

But for the early contributions of Bioun, Chambers, and Moos, obser¬ 
vational and research work in the field of geomagnetism in the country 
remained static in the fii'st half of this century with Alibag as the only 
observatory in operation. A magnetic observatory operated at Kodaikanal 
from 1901 by the Survey of India was closed in 1921. It was revived in 1948 
when magnetic work commenced at the station for co-ordinated solar- 
magnctic-ionospheric studies. A significant step in the expansion of geomagnetic 
work in the country was taken in 1957 when two equatorial stations—one 
at Trivandrum, close to the dip equator, and the other at Annamalainagar— 
were established as part of the Indian programme for the International 
Geophysical Year 1957-58. A further strengthening of the surface magnetic 
network in India came about in 1964 when the Hydei^abad observatory of 
the National Geophysical Research Institute (NGRI) went into operation. 
In 1964 the Survey of India also established a magnetic observatory at 
Sabhawala, Dchra Dun. The geomagnetic surface network now consists of 
six observatories, three of them located within the equatorial region. 

Recent years saw considerable progress in geomagnetic and geoelectric 
work. In the field of research the Institute of Geomagnetism at Bombay, NGRI 
at Hyderabad^ and the Physical Research Laboratory at Ahmcdabad made 
notable contributions. The Institute at Bombay participated in an international 
project sponsoi’ed by the International Association of Geomagnetism and 
Aeronomy at the initiative of the late Professor Sydney Chapman. This project, 
called World Magnetic Archives, envisaged tabulation in machine-readable 
form of a long scries of magnetic data collected from Bombay, Alibag, 
Oslo, Greenwich, Melbourne, Leningrad, and other old and established 
observatories. 

The Survey of India, through its geodetic and research branch, did 
pioneering work in magnetic surveys. By 1967 repeat stations located from 200 
to 300 km. apart and field stations at a spacing of 20-30 to 60-80 km. were 
established for measurement of the three elements of the eartVs magnetic field 
and the whole country was covered by repeat and field surveys. One fruitful 
result of these surveys was that, after reduction, basic data for the computation 
of secular variation of tire field as well as for preparation of magnetic charts 
became available. In the post-independence period the Survey of India 
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established four repeat stations and twerity-two field stations in the Andaman- 
Nicobar and Laccadive Islands, 

SEISMOLOGY 

The study of earthquakes was in the hands of GSI before instruments were 
introduced towards the close of the nineteenth century. Field investigation 
rcpoits on earthquakes nevertheless contained valuable information I'cgarding 
damage, its relationship with the distance from the epicentre of the earthquake, 
with the local geology, etc. Seismological instrumentation was introduced in 
the country in 1898, and observatories were started first at Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Kodaikanal (Madras), and later on at Simla. IMD was entrusted with 
the running of the seismological observatories and the utilization of the data 
for analysis and dissemination. The observatories were started with Milne 
seismographs, which were replaced in the 1920s by the superior Milne-Shaw 
seismographs. The tempo of seismological woik did not change till 1947, 
and all that the country had was the above-mentioned four observatories 
and another co-operating observatory at Hyderabad. For these five obser¬ 
vatories there was only one whole-time officer working in seismology in 
addition to the occasional utilization of the officers of GSI for field studies. 
The number of seismological observatories has since increased to over fifty. 
The instrumentation at the observatories has also seen rapid modernization. 
Compared with the Milne-Shaw seismograph with a magnification of 250, 
most of the observatories are now operating with electromagnetic seismographs 
with magnifications reaching 100,000. 

A number of earthquakes allcctcd the country during the post-independence 
period- The Assam earthquake of 1950 was followed by a large number of 
aftershocks. This event was studied in very great detail by both seismologists 
and geophysicists. Among the other notable earthquakes studied were those 
affecting the Manipur-Burma area (1954), Bulandsahr (1956), Anjar (1956), 
Delhi (I960), and Muraclabad (1966), and three in the Deccan shield 
area. In contrast to the stucly of individual damaging earthquakes (in seismic 
zones), drawing their isoseismals, and forming a picture of seismicity, different 
approaches could now be made. Whereas the latest knowledge about the 
known high seismic belts in the Flimalayas, Kutch, and the Bay Islands is 
confirmed, the ideas on the seismicity of the Deccan plateau have undergone 
a terrible shake-up. Geophysical studies following three major earthquakes 
at Ko)ma (1967), Bhadrachalam (1969), and Broach (1970) have led to a 
revision of the old ideas of the peninsula being free from earthquakes, 

GRAVITY AND GEODESY 

Reference was made earlier to tire work done in India during the 
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nineteenth ccntuiy in the field of gravity surveys, Steps were later taken for 
the establishment of a gravimetric calibration base in the country^ leading 
to the setting up of the National Reference Station at Dehra Dun, which has 
a gravity value ol 979*0640 cm./scc^. During 1965-713 the Survey of India 
carried out half-hourly gravity observations over a period of thirty-one days 
for the study of earth tides at Dehra Dim, Bangalore, Jabalpur, Calcutta, 
Abu, and Shillong. Three more stations at Delhi, Bombay, and Madras were 
established in 1972. Further, to solve some problems connected with air 
travel forty-two important airports were covered by precession gravimetric 
observational loops in 1971-72. NGRI conducted a project for the preparation 
of a Eougucr anomaly map of the country by collecting gravity data from 
various organizations like the Survey of India, Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission (ONGC), and GSl, supplementing it wherever necessary by tlieir 
own regional gravity surveys. 

Further woik in geodetic tiiangillation was carried out in the post- 
indcpcndcncc period bringing the total number of G.T. stations to 3,004. Local 
geodetic triangulations, base measurement, trilatcratioii, and precise traverse 
have been cairied out in various parts of the country for important industrial, 
Iiydroclcctric, dam deformation, and irrigation projects, and also for geo¬ 
logical investigations. On account of the vast area of the country, the basis 
for levelling data has been chosen as the mean sea level at nine tidal obser¬ 
vatories selected with due regard to their configuration. The first level-net 
in India was started as early as 1858, By about 1912 improvements in technique 
and knowledge led to the need of levelling, called H.P. levelling. With this end 
in view, the second level-net of India was commenced in 1914*. This new 
net has practically been completed except that a few weak connections are 
being revised and some connections are being made to tidal observatories 
which are functioning at the coast line. Its rigorous adjustment remains 
to be done pending rc-cvaluation of the Indian mean sea level. 

The astronomical determination of latitude, longitude, and azimuth 
played an important role in the programme of survey work to give the 
necessary corrections to the angular observations due to the deviation of 
the verticaL The number of stations at which both components of the deviation 
of the vertical have been observed is nearly 1,700, and the number of 
Laplace stations is 159. The astronomical observatory at Dehra Dun 
is equipped with impersonal transits, a zenith telescope, and Shortt and 
Reifler pendulum clocks. A Danjon astrolabe and crystal clocks have also 
been acquhed and installed. 

PHYSICAL PRQPBRTIBS OF ROCKS 

Study of the physical properties of rocks, including elastic, magnetic, and 
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thermal properties, has also made considerable progress after independence. 
The elastic properties of sedimentary, igneous, and melamoiphic rock 
types were studied from the point of view of density, porosity, com¬ 
position, and pressure. Some studies were also made on the attenuation of 
signals in rocks, fiacture strength of various rocks, and the mechanism of 
fracture. These studies threw some iriteicsting light on the nature of compaction 
of various rock types and the mechanism of wave propagation in them. 

Magnetic properties including naluial remnant magnetization intensity, 
magnetic susceptibility, and Koenigsberger ratio weic determined for a 
number of igneous and sedimentary formations. Hysteresis behaviour of 
basalts was studied in low as well as high fields. A new phenomenon in rocks 
known as tinagnetic memory phenomenon* was discovered. These studies 
threw some interesting light on the nature of soft as well as hard components 
responsible for magnetization in rocks. A highly sensitive apparatus was 
constructed for the study of magnetic susceptibility with temperature. Study 
of this property with temperature along with hysteresis studies revealed the 
nature of domain structure in magnetic minerals contained in rocks. 

Thermal conductivities of a large number of rock types including sand¬ 
stones, shales, claystoncs, phyllites, quartzites, schists, gneisses, and granites 
were studied for purposes of interpreting heat flow in geologically different 
areas. These studies provided new information on the variation of thermal 
conductivity with grain size, mineral composition, and water saturation. 

GEOPtlYSIGAL EXPLORATION 

The work of Steichen and Sierp in applied geophysics between 1911 and 
1913 was followed up on a much larger scale by N. G. Nag and N. K- Chatterji 
during 1939-4L P, K. Ghosh of GSI also measured the radioactivity of the 
water of more than a hundred springs. When the success of applied geo¬ 
physics was beginning to be appreciated, the Punjab Irrigation Research 
Institute carried out in 1927 bed-rock investigations using an Eotvos torsion 
balance. After the studies on mineral springs, the officers of GSI became 
interested in studying magnetic properties of certain manganese ores. Their 
interest increased at the beginning of World War II with the intensification 
of the search for strategic minerals. 

The importance of geophysics as a tool for oil exploration was first ‘ 
appreciated in India by the Burmah Oil Company in 1923 when the first 
geophysical survey using a torsion balance was carried out in the Indus valley. 
Unfortunately, no oil was found when drilling was done on the basis of the 
results of the survey. The next survey was conducted in 1925 in Assam, again 
using a torsion balance, but the implication of its results was not fully under¬ 
stood at that time^ This survey gave the first indication of a gravity high that 
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has now become famous as Nahoricatiya oil-field. In 1933 Messrs Piepmeyer- 
Kelbof carried out electromagnetic surveys in Ncllore distiict (Andhra Pradesh) 
and later in Singhbhum (Bihar) for copper. The year 1937 was truly re¬ 
markable as it saw the first major geophysical survey for oil in India—over 
250,000 sq. miles of alluvial tracts—b> the Burmah Oil Company and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Gravity and limited seismic reflection surveys 
were mainly resorted to, resulting in Assam oil finds in addition to some con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of isostasy in India. The credit for the first 
geophysical survey (1937-38) by an Indian goes to M. B. Ramachandra Rao 
who carried out several electrical surveys for sulphide ores and graphite 
deposits in Mysore. He also reported studies in hydrology and engineering 
problems using geophysical methods. The first Indian to study geophysics 
was B. Saujiva Reddy in 1935 at Colorado School of Mines under Heiland, 
followed by M. S. Kiishnan in 1936 at Imperial College, London. During 
World War II the Geological Department of the Mysore State was the only 
organization to carry out geophysical work using self-potential and resistivity 
surveys, a work with which M. B. R. Rao was closely associated. Gulatce 
of the Survey of India, at the instance of GSI, carried out geophysical surveys 
for mica pegmatites and manganese ores during 1944-43. Interpretation of 
magnetic anomalies caused by bodies of kirown shape is another very valuable 
contribution made by Gulatee. 

The initiation of geophysical exploration activities in GSI was largely 
due to the efforts of G. Dessau in 1945 when attempts were made to organize 
its geophysical wing. Soon the services of an Italian instrument technician, 
Dclcarlo, were enlisted and a workshop For repair and maintenance of geo¬ 
physical instruments was set up. This wing carried out a number of S. P. 
resistivity and magnetic surveys at different places. It was planned that this 
wing would also carry out surveys for engineering problems, water resources, 
metalliferrous and coal deposits, tectonic investigations for oil, etc. 

Geophysical survey of the Cambay basin was launched in 1948. A magneto¬ 
meter survey was carried out over 25 sOOO sq. km, in one season, but follow-up 
by gravity and seismic surveys had to be slowed down due to lack of 
instruments. By 1957, with the acquisition of a Worden gravimeter and a 
portable seismic refleclidn unit, the first test drilling on an anticlinal structure 
could be recommended witlr confidence. This is the first major success of 
Indian geophysicists in oil exploration. This has been followed by extensive 
studies in various parts of the counti-y by ONGG. 

The geophysical investigations conducted after independence have shed 
considerable light on the geology of a number of sedimentary basins of India. 
These have permitted a more objective assessment of the petroleum prospects 
in the country and have led to the discovery of a large number of oil and gas 
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fields. Ho^vcver^ there still remain several difficult geophysical problems to 
be solved. These include the mapping of sub-surfacc horizons in tlie thrust 
zones and that of sub-surface configuration of the major anticlines in the folded 
areas of the Himalayan foot-hills and the Aikaan Yoma ranges. Another 
unresolved problem is that of obtaining persistent reflections from the post- 
Eocene formations in the West Bengal basin. The larger anticlinal structures 
in the Cambay basin have more or less been discovered. The exploration efforts 
are now directed to locale the litho-rstratigraphic traps. Reliable seismic 
techniques have to be evolved to meet this rccjuircmcnt. One of the persisting 
problems in well log inteiprctation is that of fresh water shaly-sands. The 
interpretation of formations with complex lithology is another example. To 
solve the pioblcms mentioned above it is necessary to design and fabricate 
indigenous sophisticated geophysical instruments and ancillaiy cc[uipmcnt 
Avith a view to considerably improving upon the seismic data. Aho^ much of 
the improvement in the data will be required to be done through processing. 
For this purpose^ geophysical softwares involving multichannel processes 
and other advanced techniques have to be developed. Geophysical explora¬ 
tion and interpretation techniques rapidly struck roots in India after 
independence. All major exploration agencies like GSI, ONGG, and the 
Central Groundwater Board adopted these techniques in conjunction with 
reconnaissance geological studies in their exploration surveys for minerals, 
oil, and watex', and in connection with engineering problems. 

One of the outstanding contributions of the National Geophysical Research 
Institute (NGRI) was the development of expertise in instrumentation and 
interpretation relating to airborne geophysical surveys. NGRI developed a 
proton magnetometer and automatic recording unit which could be airborne 
or sea-'borne and used it in aerial surveys carried out in Mysore and Madhya 
Pradesh on over 50,000 sq. km. The cost of these surveys was about one- 
fourth of the cost of surveys carried out by foreign agencies in India. Pioneei'ing 
work in marine geophysical surveys on board INS '^Darshak’ in the Arabian 
Sea was also conducted by NGRI leading to significant results relating to 
the well-known ‘Bombay High\ 

NATIONAL OEOPI-IYSIGAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Geophysical research in India received a great impetus with the establish¬ 
ment of NGRI in 1962* Research groups were constituted to deal with 
problems in the disciplines of gravity and isostasy, geomagnetism, geoelectri¬ 
city, geophysical instrumentation, physical properties of rocks, theoretical 
geophysics, geophysical modelling, palaeogeophysics, seismology, and geo¬ 
physical prospecting. This institute has earned a great i^eputation in inter¬ 
national chcles, having published matiy research papers. In addition, a large 
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number of consultancy and other jobs were undertaken by it. As part of this 
research programme, scismological, gcoelectric, and geomagnetic observatories 
were established. Gcoelectric and scismological observatories are coming up 
in different parts of the country under the supervision of NGRI. One such 
gcoelectric observatory is at Ettayapuram on the dip equator. The Institute 
undertook a deep seismic sounding project for crustal studies in collaboration 
with the U.S.S.R. and another project for management of groundwater 
resources in collaboration with the German Democratic Republic. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 

The first major Indiart participation in any international project was in 
the International Geophysical Year (IGY) from July 1957 to December 1958. 
This project was organized by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(IGSU) to .stud)'' the p]iy.sics of the earth, its atmosphere, and solar-terrestrial 
relationships. This period was chosen because the sun, which affects life on 
earth and other geophysical phenomena, was attaining the climax of its 
eleven-year sun-spot cycle. The Indian National Gommittec formed in 1953 
co-ordinated the Indian activities in all the fourteen disciplines included for 
study during IGY. Indian participation in the International Qiiiet Sun Year 
(IQSY) programme (1964-66) was also wide and extensive. Programmes 
were undertaken in the disciplines of meteorology, atmosphere, geomagnetism, 
cosmic rays, acronomy, and solar activity. A major addition was the use of 
rocket sounding from the Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launching Station 
(TERLS) on the magnetic equator and a series of high altitude balloon flights. 

Through the Geophysics Research Board, India actively participated in 
the International Upper Mantle Project (1965-70) which aimed at focussing 
the attention of all geoscienlists to the problems of the interior of the earth. 
The principal objective of the project was to study the outer 1,000 km. of the 
solid earth. Universities, GSI, the Survey of India, IMD, NGRI, and other 
organizations participated in this programme. The first symposium on Upper 
Mantle Project was organized by the Geophysics Research Board, Indian 
Geophysical Union, GSI, and NGRI at Hyderabad during 4-8 Januai7 1967. 
It took stock of the work done in the country and drafted plans for the remain¬ 
ing period of the International Upper Mantle Project. This symposium was 
a grand success judged by the reception accorded to the proceedings by inter¬ 
national scientific bodies. 

The Geophysics Research Board and NGRI also supported an inter¬ 
national symposium on Dcccan Traps and other flood eruptions in January 
1969 at Saugar University, jointly sponsored by the University Grants Com¬ 
mission (UGG), GSI, and the International Association of Volcanology and 
Chemistry of Earth’s Interior, A winter school was organized by the Indian 
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GeojDhysical Union in collaboration with the Geophysics Research Board and 
Atomic Energy Commission during December 1968 with a view to px'oviding 
refresher courses in solid earth geophysics to i-esearch scholars and others 
in universities and Government research and survey organizations. 

The second symposium on Upper Mantle Project was held at NGRI, 
Hyderabad;^ during December 1970 with the main objective of assessing the 
Indian contributions to this international project. All major organizations 
dealing with geophysics participated in the symposium and over 100 papers 
were presented. The progiamme for International Geodynamics Project (IGP), 
1972“77p being successor to Upper Mantle Project, was also discussed. The 
objective of this project was to study the dynamic history of the earth with 
emjDhasis on deep-seated foundations of geological phenomena, specially, 
evidence of movements at depth. The Inter-Union Commission for Geodynamics 
Project constituted ten working groups of scientists drawn from different 
disciplines and geographical areas to co-ordinate activities in IGP. Seven 
Indian scientists found on different committees and Hari Narain was 

nominated chairman of the Plimalayan sub-group under working group 
No. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF GEOPHYSICS 

The Government of India constituted a planning committee for geophysics 
in 1946 to deal with the organization and development of geophysics as a 
distinct discipline of earth sciences on a systematic basis. This was done be¬ 
cause of the major role geophysics played in prospecting for oil and minerals 
in the country. Its importance to the study of earthquakes, volcanoes, and 
other natural phenomena was also recognized. The committee’s main re¬ 
commendations included plans for a co-ordinated development of geodesy, 
seismology, terrestrial magnetism, earth current studies, geophysical prospect¬ 
ing, atmospheric electricity, hydrologyj and oceanography. The most signi¬ 
ficant recommendations included the establishment of a central geophysical 
institute, the formation of a national committee of geodesy and geophysics, 
and a standing committee for co-ordination. The Centol Board of Geophysics 
(GBG) came into being in 194-9. Its membership consisted of representatives 
from the Surve)^ of India, GSI, IMD, Central Waterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission, Central Board of Irrigation, and Indian National 
Science Academy, The headc^uarters of CBG was at Calcutta till 1962. Apart 
from co-ordination of various geophysical activities by different organizations, 
it was charged with tlie implementation of the recommendations for the 
establishment of a central geophysical institute^ In April 1961 GBG with its 
constituent research wings was transferred to the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (GSIR), resulting in the establishment of the National 
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Geophysical Research Institute in 1962 and the National Institute of 
Occarioguipliy in 1964. The Geniial Board of Geophysics was renamed as the 
Geophysics Research Boaicl (GRB) in Apiil 1962. The establishment ol NGRI 
is a landinaik in organized geophysical research activity in India. 

Andhra University and Banaras Hindu University started a post-graduate 
course in geophysics in 1949. The Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, 
in 1952 and the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, in 1957 started courses in 
applied geophysics, thus fulfilling the long-felt need for trained geophysicists 
in the country. Subsequently, Roorkee and Osmania Univeisitics also started 
cout'ses in geophysics at the post-graduate level. 

It is thus clear that India has been taking an active interest in geophysics 
right from the beginning of the nineteenth century and its utility has come to 
be recognized in the survey of natural resources. The Geological vSurvey of 
India, Survey of India, and India Meteorological Department were among 
the earliest scientific institutions to deal with geophysics. Several other institu¬ 
tions like the National Geoi)hysical Research Institute, Hyderabad; Physical 
Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad; Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay; and Airborne Mineral Surveys and Exploration, New Delhi, have 
conic up and arc charged with important national tasks. With the growing 
demand for water, minerals, oil, and other energy resources, which are basic 
for inan^s survival and well-being, geophysics will doubtIc.ss play an increasingly 
important role in the years to come. 
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METEOROLOGY 

M ETEOROIOGY had not developed as a distinct science in India at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. However, astronomical and magnetic 
observations as well as atmospheric phenomena like rainfall, monsoon, winds, 
tides, and temperature variations attracted the attention of scientists of various 
descriptions in the service of the East India Gompany. Eminent naturalisis 
like William Roxburgh maintained records of rainfall in connection with 
their investigations into agriculture and plant life towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. About the same time William Petrie, an amateur astronomer, 
set up at his own expense an observatory in Madras in 1788, His instruments 
provided the nucleus for the Madras observatory which was established in 1792 
by Michael Topping. This work received encouragement from Sir Charles 
Oakeley, astronomer, President of the Madras Council of the East India 
Company, and Governor of Fort St George, A granite pillar (Plate I) which 
carried Petrie’s original transit instrument is still preserved in Madras as a 
monument. 

Another observational activity, albeit of a different type, which later on 
came to be associated with the Meteorological Department, had also an early 
beginning. This was the setting up in 1823 of an observatory at Colaba (Plate II), 
a .suburb of Bombay. This observatory specialized in geomagnetic surveys. 
Mention should also be made of an additional observatory established in 
Trivandrum in 1836. 

Study of’Tide and Cyclone i Around 1805 James Kyd started observations on 
tides in the Hooghly river and introduced a tide register which continued till 
1828. In 1823 James Prinsep initiated an interesting study of the diurnal rise and 
fall of pressure in different parts of India. Henry Piddington, who came to 
India as Curator of the Calcutta Museum and later became President of the 
Marine Court, was a pioneer in the study of tropical storms over the sea. He 
intr’oduced the word ‘cyclone’ to describe such a storm. Of Greek origin, the 
word means the coils of a snake and aptly describes the winds hurtling round a 
gigantic whirlpool. He wrote a series of memoirs for the then Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal on the cyclones of the Indian Ocean from 1839 to 1851 and 
Th Sailors^ Handbook of Storms^ an indispensable guide book. These wor*ks were 
no doubt important contributions in the nineteenth century to the study of 
tropical storms* R. Everest studied the seasons of India and published a paper on 
(he subject in 1835, He also published an account pf droughts frona 1831 to 
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1838. In 1848 attempts were made to record maximum and minimum tempe- 
laturcs over different pails oflndia. In the meantime, in 1829, the Survey of 
India had set up in Calcutta an establishment for carrying on meteorological 
observations. 

These early observations of weather in India are of considerable historical 
interest. They suffered, however, from serious lacunae inasmuch as they wez'e 
not recorded at the same time, and there was little by way of uniformity in 
instiuiTLcnts or records. Thus it was impossible to form from such sporadic 
observations an integrated pictuie of the prevailing weather or its fluctuations. 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 led to the suspension of meteorological observa¬ 
tions between 1857 and 1860, but there was a revival of interest around 1861 
laigcly through the efforts of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which was 
{oimcd in 1784 by Sir William Jones for the development of science in Ana. 
In tlic post-mutiny period one of the prominent members of the Society, CoL R. 
Strachey, appointed a committee for oiganizing meteorology in India. Through 
his iniliative, the committee diew up a development programme which was 
estimated to cost Ks 67,600. The committee warned the Government that 
'any attempt to obtain meteorological data on a cheap scale will fair and that 
'any expenditure which is so incurred will prove a loss of moneyh 

Matural Calamities—-Meedfor Worning System: Towards the second half of the 
nineieenlh century a number of natural calamities and disasters struck the 
country. In October 1864 Calcutta was devastated by a severe tropical cyclone. 
A tidal wave moved up the Hooghly and inundated large tracts of lowTying 
land. It was estimated that 80,000 lives were lost by drowning or exposure. 
This cyclone was unfortunately followed a few weeks later by another which 
passed over Masulipatnam (now known as Machilipattanam). This took a 
toll of nearly 40,000 lives. These two disasters, coming as they did in quick 
succesKsion of each other, caused much distress and concern to the shipping 
community. The Bengal Chambers of Commerce drew the attention of the 
Government to the absence of an early warning system against natural disasters. 

In 1865 the Government of Bengal appointed a committee to draw up 
plans foi a chain of meteorological observatories along the northern coast of 
tlic Bay of Bengal and at the port of Calcutta for warning the people about 
an approaching storm. The committee had H. F. Blanford, then Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, as one of its members. About this time the Government 
also set up a commission for improving sanitary conditions in different parts 
of the country with Sir John Strachey as its President. Oddly enoizgli, this 
scheme helped the development of meteorology in India because one of the 
tasks assigned to sanitary inspectors w^as to record daily meteorological 
observations* 

There was a severe famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866* The commission 
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whicli incjwed into tliis famine recommended among olhei things the study 
of the trend of rainfall. The impoitauce of monsoon rains to India was realized. 
It was recognized faiily eaily that deviations from the normal pattern of 
monsoon rain could be one of three types: (a) a late onset or an eai ly withdrawal 
of rain over large parts of the countiy; (b) a large decrease in the ctuantum 
of monsoon jain for tlic season as a whole; and (c) periods of heavy rain or lean 
rainfall within the monsoon season. Such deviations were associated with floods 
and droughts in one or several paits of the country. Thus, as a consequence 
of these catastrophes and the inquiries which followed them there grew up 
within the countiy the nucleus of a meteorological data-gathcring organiza¬ 
tion leading to the growth of a full-fledged department in the years that 
followed. 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT (U^ID) 

The India Meteorological Department (HMD) with jurisdiction over ihc 
entire country was formally set up in 1875. H. F. Blanfox'd^ who later became 
a fellow of the Royal Society of England, was made the first Imperial Meteoro¬ 
logical Reporter to the Government of India with its headquarters in Calcutta. 
He was assisted by four provincial meteorological reporters. They wcic res¬ 
ponsible for the Provinces of Bengal, Punjab, Madras, and the United Provinces 
(now Uttar Pradesh), and their central offices were located in Calcutta, 
Lahore, Madras, and Allahabad respectively. A year later another Imperial 
Reporter was appointed for Bombay Presidency and wcstcim India. 

The first steps towards uniformity in meteorological equipment and 
instruments were taken at this time, A central observatory was organized in 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1877, Arrangements were made here to compare 
the performance of instruments used by the different Indian observatories 
against standard instruments at Calcutta. 

An interesting item of work taken over by the new organization from the 
Suivey of India was a time-service which enabled mariners to standardize 
their chronometers. In those early days this was achieved by dropping at fixed 
times a metallic ball from a tower or a suitable location near the port so that 
it was visible to mariners. 

An Indian daily weather report first appeared in 1878. It was published 
at Simla from the beginning of the monsoon season and provided a summary 
of the weather prevailing over diflerent parts of the country. The first weather 
chart of India made its appearance on 1 September 1887, It depicted the 
pattern of pressure, the direction of winds over India at 10 a.m., and the rain¬ 
fall recorded in the previous twenty-four hotirs. 

Among the first Indian employees of IMD were Phanindra Mohan Basu 
and Lala Hem Raj who was the first Indian to become Imperial Meteorologist, 
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Blanford retired in 1889. In his paper on Indian rainfall published in 1909 
and regarded as a classic, Blanford repeatedly stressed its seasonal character. 
Over seventy per cent of the country’s rainfall was recorded in a hundred-day 
period from the beginning of June to the middle of September each year, 
and any departure from the normal expectation of rainfall led to periods of 
extreme stress. Blanford was succeeded by Sir John Eliot, whose designation 
was changed from Imperial Reporter to Directoi’-General of Observatories. At 
this time the word ‘^observatories’ rcferiTcl to not only metcoiological observa¬ 
tories but also the obsci valorics for astronomy and gcomaguelism, Eliot’s tenure 
as Directoi “General was inaiked by a number of events of far-reaching con¬ 
sequence. Until 1890 the Meteorological Department had no building of its 
own. But in that year a building was constructed in the present compound of 
the observatory at Alipore. This building is still used as the office of the Regional 
Meteorological Centre in Calcutta (Plate III), 

Eliot retired towards the end of 1903. He was succeeded by Sir Gilbert 
Walker who gave up a Chair of Mathematical Physics at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to become the Director-General of the Meteorological Department 
of India. In the early part of his tenure, in 1905, the headquarters of the 
Dej^artment was moved from Calcutta to Simla. Upper Air Observatories 
which utilized kites to lift meteorological instruments with the help of a winch 
were started at this time in Karachi. 

Early Tears of the Twentieth CeMury\ Three very capable scientists—G* G, 
Simpson, Sir Gilbert Walker, and J. PI. Fieldcame to India from the United 
Kingdom in the early years of the twentieth century. Simpson joined IMD 
in 1906 but left India in 1910 to join an expedition to the South Pole. He 
returned for another brief spell in 1912. He rose to be a prominent figure in 
the field of world meteorology, his contributions ranging from the Indian 
monsoon to atmospheric electricity and the physics of the upper atmosphere. 
A paper on the Indian monsoon was published by him in 1921 which stressed, 
perhaps for the first rime, the importance of mountain barriers on monsoon 
rain, especially in north-east India. 

Walker was the Director-General of Observatories for twenty-one years 
from 1903 to 1924. He was one of the first to realize the importance of long- 
range forecasts for monsoon rains. In a series of meteorological memoirs he 
published methods for forecasting the total rainfall during the hundred-day 
monsoon period from the beginning of June to the middle of September. His 
technique was to search for associations, in a statistical sense, between monsoon 
rain and other meteorological events in different parts of the world. Earlier, 
he had felt that the energy from the sun must have an important role to play 
in generating monsoon rain. That is v/hy in the early part of his work we find 
a wealth of statistical correlations between sunspots and several meteoro- 
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logical variables such as atmospheric pressme^ tempciaturcj and rainfall. He 
suggested that fluctuations in solar energy tended to cause large-scale oscilla¬ 
tions in atmospheric pressure. He found, for example, that whenever the pres¬ 
sure was high over the South Pacific Ocean, thcic was a tendency for the 
pressure to bo low over the Indian Ocean. This is now known as the southern 
oscillation. Anothci finding of Walker was that a depaiturc from the normal 
date of onset of rains over Abyssinia was reflected in a similar deviation in the 
onset of monsoon rains over India. 

As years went by, meteorologists found that the correlations suggested by 
Walker were not as strong as was initially believed. The correlation coefficients 
Vearied widely with the passage of time. Some of tlie correlations even changed 
their sign. One of the main difficulties with his technique was the absence of 
any means of anticipating when and how the influence of a pi‘cdictor would 
change with time. 

In the last few years of his tenure Walker recruited four young scientists, 
all of whom have left their imprint on the chronicles of Indian meteorology- 
First, there was G. Ghattcrji from Presidency College, Calcutta, who was 
placed in charge of an Upper Air Observatory in Agra. In later years he did 
pioneering work in developing the first Indian radiosonde, a balloon-borne 
equipment for probing the atmosphere. After Ghattcrji, S. K. Bancrji, a young 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Calcutta, was recruited in April 
1922. He later became the first Indian Director-General of Observatories 
after World War II, He was a distinguished scientist whose work on the 
association of microscisms (earth tremors) and the propagation of monsoon 
disturbances over the sea was widely recognized as original and well-reasoned. 
He was an applied mathematician who tried to woi'k out mathematically the 
deviation of air current as it struck a mountain barrier. In this he was 
ahead of his time, because research on this topic is still in progress in many 
parts of the world. V« V. Sohoni (March 1922) and B. N. Eaiierji (Januaiy 1923) 
w^ere the two other Indians recruited by Walker. Sohoni later rose to become 
the head of the Indian Meteorological Service after Banerji. 

At this time three part-time posts of meteorologists at Calcutta, Madi’as, 
and Bombay were filled respectively by P. G. Mahalanobis, S. R. Savoor, 
and V. D* Iyer. They wei^e the first Indians to hold these posts. Mahalanobis 
subsequently won recognition as a distinguished statistician, but he retained 
his love for meteorology even after he had left the Meteorological Department. 
Towards the beginning of the Second World War he studied the rainfall, run¬ 
off, and other meteorological features of the river basiits of Orissa. His work 
led to a prediction formula for the level of the river Mahanadi at a place 
named Naraj* This is described by him in a classic paper entitled ^Rain Storms 
and River Floods in Orissa* (1940). 
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In December 1924 Walker retired and was succeeded by Field. Two 
important developments took place during Field’s brief term. The first was the 
transfer of the Meteorological Department’s headquarters fiom Simla to 
Poona (now Pune) in 1928 (Plate IV). The second was the recruitment in 
1925 of two more Indian scientists, K. R. Ramanathan and S. N. Sen, who 
subsequently had distinguished careers in the Department. Ramanathan won 
many laurels for India during his tenure of office as well as after his retirement. 
TJic International Ujiion of Geodesy and Geophysics (lUGG) elected him as 
its President just after World War IL He was the first Indian scientist to be 
elected to this high office. The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
awarded him after his retirement one of its prestigious prizes—named after its 
predecessor, the International Meteorological Organization (IMO). Rama- 
ualhan’s best contributions relate to the study of ozone in the atmosphere. 
He is currently Professor Emeritus at the Physical Research Laboratory in 
Ahniedabad where he is active with Iiis students in the study of aeronomy, the 
science of the upper atmosphere. Sen joined the Meteorological Department 
after he had been several years with the British Meteorological Service. He 
had an innovative mind and tried to introduce new concepts of weather 
analysis for the tropics. He was perhaps the first to lay stress on the importance 
of wind data for identifying atmospheric vortices in the tropics. In 1928 he 
led an expedition to study the nor’westers of Bengal This was one of the field 
experiments organized by IMD. 

Field was succeeded by Charles Normand in 1928. Normand remained 
in India as the Director-General of Observatories for sixteen years. He is 
remembered for his research on the thermodynamics of the atmosphere. He 
derived three propositions whi^h are now known as Normand’s theorems. 
They cnal:>Ie a meteorologist to know the invariant properties of the wet bulb 
temperature in the atmosphere, 

Normand was succeeded in 1944 by S, K, Banerji who did much to lay 
the foundations of modern meteorology in India, The immediate post-war 
period was given to reorganizing the Meteorological Department under new 
administrative procedures. In this Baneiji was eminently successful lie 
expanded the network of upper air stations over India, which became an asset 
for weather-forecasting in the tropics. He started a quarterly, Indian Journal 
of Meteorology and Geoplysics^ which later became a useful journal for tropical 
meteorology. His contributions led to his election, in 1948 as President of the 
Regional Commission for Asia of the International Meteorological Organiza¬ 
tion (IMO), Later, he was made an honoraiy fellow of the Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. 

MeUorotogieal htstrwmnts and Qbservutions ; Soon after IMD was formally 
established in 1875 there was a rapid increase in the number of organizations 
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for collecting data over different parts of the country. By 1877 there \vcrc seventy- 
seven observatories in the country. By the cnrl of the nineteenth century the 
number had gone up to 200. This progress was maintained over the years. 
In the meantime, progress in the standardization and design of iiistruincnis 
for recording surface observations continued unabated. In 1871 arrangements 
were made for keeping continuous records of temperature, humidity, pressure, 
surface winds, and rainfall at Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. A seismograph 
was also installed at Alipore in Calcutta towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Upper Ah Observations : The earliest upper air observations in India 
were made in January 1843 by Buist, who was in charge of the observa¬ 
tory in Bombay. He sent up a balloon from Bycullei, a suburb of Bombay, to 
study the movement of upper air ciuTciits. The balloon followed the direction 
of a sea breeze up to about 500 ft. Similar experiments were organized at 
Calcutta soon thci'eaftcr. But systematic upper air observations were started 
only in 1905. An upper air observatory was set up at Agra in 1914 (Plate V}. 
A meteorograph (Plate VII) was launched on specially designed kites (Plate 
VI). The temperature and humidity were recorded on a silver plate which 
was retrieved after lowering the kite back to the ground. But these kites only 
reached a height of 2 km. and each flight lasted between four and five hours. 
The Idte meteorograph was heavy and expensive and took too long to probe 
the atmosphere* 

G. Cliatterji was the earliest to begin work on a radiosonde. His work 
finally led to the development of the Indian radiosonde by L. S. Mathur in 
Delhi and S. P, Verdcateswaran in Pune. This was a balloon-borne instrument 
package winch recorded the pressure, tempea'ature, and humidity during its 
ascent into the atmosphere. The meteorological sensors of the Indian radio¬ 
sonde were (i) an evacuated metallic capsule to measure the atmospheric 
pressure and (ii) bimetal strips to measure the dry and wet bulb temperatures. 
The sensors came in contact with a radio transmitter, in turn, by a shaft 
which was rotated either by a clockwork mechanism, or by a rotating fan. The 
observations from the radiosonde were communicated to a receiver on the 
grouneb 

During World War II, it was soon realized that data on upper winds 
were required at much greater heights than, was possible by optical methods of 
tracking a balloon, because the balloon soon got lost in clouds* It was not 
possible to track a balloon, for example, during the monsoon when the skies 
were largely overcast. To overcome this difficulty attempts were made to 
track balloons with war“Surplus anti-aircraft radars. These experiments led 
ultimately to the development of radio-tlieodoHtes in the Meteorological 
Departments 
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Calibuition oj Instnunerds'. In the early histoiy of IMD the Alipore obseiva- 
tory was responsible for the calibration and maintenance of instruments. 
In 1928 an instruments division was formed in Pune which gradually took 
over all work related to meteorological instruments. J. M. Sil was the earliest 
to develop tliis division. Pie had been trained as an engineer before he joined 
the Meteorological Department, and he spent a number of years trying to 
improve devices for measuring rainfall and visibility. By 1947 the Department 
had two workshops, one at Delhi and the other at Pune. The workshop at 
Pune was entrusted with the development of instrument,s needed for recording 
observations at the earth’s surface, while the Delhi workshop concentrated on 
instruments rcc[uircd for probing the upper atmosphere. At present the Delhi 
and Pune workshops manufacture almost all the meteorological instruments 
required by the Meteorological Department. The Department has also set up 
a factory in Agra for manufacturing hydrogen. This is required for balloons 
to carry instruments into the upper atmosphere. 

Along with the development of standard meteorological instruments, pro¬ 
gress wiis made in designing instruments lor special observations.The instrument 
for the mcasuremen t of ozone is an example. Ozone is one of the rare gases in the 
atmosphere which absorbs the ultra-violet rays of sunlight. But for the existence 
of ozone, the increase in ultra-violet radiation reaching the eartli could lead to 
harmful effects such as bone cancer. Its measurements are also useful for tracing 
the movement of pressure systems in the stratosphere. A spectrophotometer 
for measuring ozone was developed by Dobson in Oxford during the early 
years of World War II. This spectrophotometer was introduced in India by 
K. R. Ramaiiathaii. He and his associates studied the distribution of atmos¬ 
pheric ozone over India. 

Forecasts and Weather Services: The seasonal character of Indian rainfall 
and its impact on the predominantly agricultural economy of the country 
necessitated accurate forecasting of weather conditions. This need was felt 
all the more in view of the devastation caused by tropical cyclones which hit 
the eastern coast of India year after year. These and other reasons led to the 
growth of a regular weather information service of the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment. A later development which caused further progress in the forecasting 
service was the growth of commercial aviation, particularly after World War II. 
Initially, the forecasting activity was largely confined to the collection of data 
and improvement of operational techniques. But, it was soon realized that, 
mere collection of data was of no use unless meaningful inferences could be 
drawn. Another difficulty was that collection of data over a large country 
like India required an extensive network of meteorological stations involving 
large resources in both manpower and money. The fact that in spite of such 
difficulties die Department wag able tp expand its weather service.? is a measure 
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of the growing importance of meteorology and its api3rcciation by the Govern¬ 
ment agencies and administrators. 

It is interesting here to note how small beginnings in data collection laid 
the fovindations of a medium-sized forecasting industiy by the end of World 
War IL Storm warning services were first introduced in 1861 at the Calcutta 
port. The system was gradually extended to the west coast by 1880. In the early 
days warnings were communicated to the port authorities by weather tele¬ 
grams. The ships at sea were warned about an approaching storm dining 
daytime by suspending a large cone at the port and at night by placing three 
lamps in a tiiangular formation below the cone. By 1886 the storm warning 
system had been extended to cover all ports in India and Burma. Around 
1900j a system of eleven different signals was adopted. These signals were 
graded according to the severity of the expected tropical storm. This system is 
still in vogue with minor modifications. A fnll-flcdgcd cyclone warning 
centre was established in Calcutta in I 92 I 5 and a similar centre was set up in 
Bombay for the Arabian Sea some years later. 

The collection of meteorological data from ships* log-books api^cars to have 
commenced in 1881, At the turn of the century, such data were utilized by the 
Department to prepare charts of the mean pressure, the wind-speed, and sur¬ 
face ocean currents. This system was gradually expanded in the years preceding 
World War II. But during the war years shipping dwindled and meteoro¬ 
logists in India and Burma had to depend for data on aerial surveillance reports 
from reconnaissance aircraft belonging to the Royal Air Force (RAF) and the 
United States Air Force (USAF), 

TelecomnmnicatiQtii Progress in the collection of data for weather forecasts 
synchronized with the development of telecommunication in India. In 1877 
weather data were collected from the diflerent observatories on post carcls. 
Records indicate that such data were received at Calcutta ten or fifteen days 
after the time of observation. Following a severe drought during 1876-77, the 
reception of weather data by telegrams was introduced in 1878. The data were 
transmitted in the form of special coded messages for reasons of economy. 
Improvements in telegraphic services enabled the Department to begin the 
publication of a daily weather leport on something like real time from the 
second half of 1878* The first daily weather reports were published from 
Calcutta, but later the work was entrusted to the main meteorological centre 
at Simla. A weather chart was introduced along with the daily weather 
report fioni the beginning of September 1887, The weather charts showed 
the distribution of pressure, aild the direction of winds at 10 a,m. of the relevant 
day, along with the rainfall recorded in the earlier 24 hours. After the head¬ 
quarters of the Department were moved to Pune, an Indian daily weather 
report covering the whole country was prepared and issued from Pune, 
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Bui after the end of the war in 1945, regional daily weather reports were also 
commenced from the five regional ccntics of the Department. These centres 
were located at Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, and Nagpur* In subsequent 
years, a farmers’ weather bulletin was also appended to the regional daily 
weather reports. 

Aviation Forecasii IMD was not seriously concerned with aviation in itb 
early years because commercial flights did not exist then. The first aviation 
forecasts were probably prepared in 1921 at Simla to assist the Royal Air 
Force in its operations over Waziiistan. To meet the requirements for upper 
wind data for such flights, two upper air observatories were set up—one at 
Agra ill 1913 and another at Lahore in 1918. With the help of these observa¬ 
tories a general forecast for north-west India was communicated daily by tele¬ 
gram to the different centres of the Royal Air Force between 1921 and 192*^1- 
Forecasting offices wct^c set up at Peshawar and Quetta in 1925, again for the 
benefit of the Royal Air Force operations. This forecasting service was aug¬ 
mented by another office at Karachi in 1926 for commercial flights to the 
Middle East* Au observation mast was built at Karachi in 1927-28 to observe 
the flight of an aii’ship R-IOL This attracted much public interest then, but 
unfortunately the airship met a tragic end over France and never reached 
India, 

An air mail service was started iu 1929* A forecasting office was con¬ 
sequently set up at Delhi for co-ordinating the warning communications of 
adverse weather conditions for aircraft. In 1929 the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment provided forecasts for special test flights of the Southampton Flying 
Boats from Singapore to Calcutta, Within a year this was extended to Rangoon 
and Victoria Point in Burma. 

Aviation meteorology came to its own during World War II when numerous 
airfields were opened over many parts of India and Burma. A principal forecas¬ 
ting centre was set up in Bangalore in 1942, and by 1944 twenty-seven 
forecasting centres had been estabJished in India. With the development of 
more sophisticated aircraft it was realized that a larger number of radiosonde 
stations would be needed. These stations were run largely with the help of 
Indian personneL 


SOLAR PHYSICS 

One of the attractive features of the history of meteorology in India is the 
emphasis it has placed on solar physics and astronomy. A solar physics observa¬ 
tory was set up at Kodaikanal in 1899. About a year before this observatory 
was formally commissioned. Six Norman Lockyer, then Astronomer Royal, 
had come to India to observe the total solar eclipse of 22 January 1898 visible 
over Maharashtra and central India. It was largely his enthusiasm that led 
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to the establishment of the Koclaikanal observatory. Its first director was Michie 
Smith (1899-1911)5 who was succeeded by J. Evershed (1911-22). Thereafter 
T. Royds (1922-37) and A. L. Narayan (1937-46) were the directors of this 
observatory. Evershed^ a distinguished astronomer whose investigations on 
solar prominences were largely conducted in India, was chiefly responsible 
fur organizing observations of the total solar eclipse of 1898. N. D. Nigamwalla 
also organized, entirely on his own, a team to study this eclipse. Although 
not formally associated with the Meteorological Department, Meghnad Saha 
contributed to the astronomical studies in this country through his explanation 
of the brightness of stars by thermal ionization. This was another noteworthy 
event for Indian astronomy in the early 1920s. 

Narayan was succeeded in 1946 as the director of the Kodaikanal 
observatory by A. K. Das, who coutinued to guide the scientific work of this 
observatory until 1959, The international community of astrophysicists recently 
recognized Das’s contributions by naming a lunar crater after him. He set up a 
20-inch reflector telescope at Kodaikanal and was responsible for extending the 
work of the observatory to a number of fields ranging from stellar physics to 
cosmic radiation. Some of the data which he and his collaborators collected 
arc recognized to be among the best in the tropics. 

WITOROLOGY AND INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

On the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agricidturc (1926) 
a separate division for agricultural meteorology was created in 1932 within 
the Meteorological Department. The first director of this new division was L.A. 
RamdaSj who with his associates prepared a crop-wcalher calendar for India. 
This calendar provided information on the meteorological conditions needed for 
different stages in the growth of a crop such as sowing, germination, transplant¬ 
ing and, finally, harvesting. The calendar covered all the major crops grown 
in the country. In 1945 arrangements were made for issuing farmers’ bulletins 
from the Meteorological Department. These bulletins are broadcast even 
today by All India Radio. Ramdas and his associates initiated a number of 
other projects concerned with evaporation and the loss of moisture from the 
soil. These topics form the basis of specialized branch of meteorology known as 
miCromcteorology. 


GLIMATE AND CLIMATIC CHANGES 

The data collected through meteorological observations since 1793 have 
been preserved at the headquarters of the Department in Pune where an 
archiving centre has grown up into a national data centre. Here research has 
been directed to the study of Indian dimatc and its vagaries, Part of this research 
relates to the growth of the Rajasthan desert- The history of this area may* be 
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divided into four stages; (i) 8000 b.g.— the climate was moist, wet, and cool; 
(ii) 8000-3000 b.o.— a dry climate, but less arid than at present with evidence to 
suggest the beginning of agriculture; (iii) 3000-1700 b.g.— a period of higher 
rainfall; (iv) 1700-1500 b.g.— a period ofdiy conditions with evidence offresh- 
water lakes drying up. From 2000 to 1700 B.c. the climate of the region was 
very favourable for human habitation. Historical evidence suggests a number of 
desiccated valleys and a system of rivers which once reached the sea as tributa¬ 
ries of the Indus. There were periods of good rainfall followed by years of dry 
or scini-arid conditions. After the last period (1700-1500 b.g.) very arid 
conditions prevailed over the area. It is not clear whether these fluctuations in 
the climate of Rajasthan were part of a world-wide climatic change or the result 
of human activities. There are records of similar climatic fluctuations in other 
parts of the world, and the question still remains unanswered. 

Apart horn the studies on climatic changes, research in the archiving centre 
at Pune was largely confined to the study of the upper atmosphei e. Around 
1930 K. R. Ramanathan published a map showing the distribution of upper 
atmosphere temperature over the northern hemisphere. The map attracted 
much interest because it revealed that the stratosphere over the tropics was at a 
much higher altitude than in the mid-latitudes. The tropopause over the equator, 
for example, was located at 16 km., while at 60°N it was near 10 km. This map 
was used as reference material for many years until more data became available 
with the help of sounding rockets and weather satellites. 

SEISMOLOGY AND GEOPHYSICS 

Studies on Indian earthquakes owe their origin to a suggestion by the Royal 
Society in 1877. In 1882 a Sum of Rs 2,000 was allotted for providing a simple 
seismograph each at Silchar, Shillong, and Sibsagar in north-east India. 
Regular seismic observations appear to have started in 1897. At the turn of the 
century the network of seismoiogical stations had been expanded to cover 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras,®and Simla. Two disastrous earthquakes—one in 
Bihar in 193d and the other in Qtietta (now in Pakistan) in 1935—-led to 
further intensification of the study of earthquakes. The network of seismoiogical 
stations, especially in north-east India, was further improved. A special officer, 
G. G. Pendse, was appointed towards the end of 1939 for carrying out seisrao- 
logical research. He published a series of theoretical papers on the response of 
seismographs. S. K. BanerjPs findings on the association between microseisms 
and the propagation of monsoon depressions referred to earlier appeared at one 
stage to be a very promising approach for fixing tlxe location of tropical 
cyclones and other meteorological disturbances while they were afill at sea, 
inasmuch as ship data from oceapic regions were difficult td come by. Upfor- 
tunately, the seismographs available at that time did not have the required 
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the east, Kainata again became a powex'ful kingdom, early in the 
fifteenth century, under the Khens, a pi’imitive people who had 
imbibed Brahnianical Hinduism to a large extent. The names of 
the first two kings of this dynasty, Niladhvaja and Chakradhvaja, 
have been preserved only in legendary ti'aditions. The third king 
Nilambara, was, however, undoubtedly a historical figure. He waa 
a powerful king and ruled over an extensive territory including 
not only Goalpara and Kamarupa in the east, but also Myinensingh 
and Sylliet to the south-east, which had been conquered by the 
Muslims. He is said to have constructed a high road from his capital 
Kamatapur (near Cooch Behar) to Ghoraghat on the Karatoya in 
the Bangpur District. The capital city, Kamatapur, at the time 
covered an extensive area whose ruins have been described by 
Hamilton. 


Reference has been made above to his fight with two Muslim 
Sultans of Bengal, Rukn-ud-dm Barbak Shah and ‘Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah. There is hardly any doubt that Hllambara routed 
the Muslim host of Barbak, and the story of his later defeat by 
supernatural means, and his conversion to Islamic faith are 
merely ingenious attempts to hide the discomfiture of the 
Muslim army.^^ 


Local traditions offer an explanation of the outbreak of war bet¬ 
ween. Nllambara and Husain Shah. It is said that Nilambara killed his 
Brahman minister’s son for carrying on amorous intrigues with his 
queen. He then cooked the flesh of the dead and made his father 
eat it. Tire outraged minister left the kingdom under pretext 
of pilgrimage and proceeded to the court of Husain Shah. At his 
instigation Husain Shah sent a big army under Isma‘Il Ghazi who 
besieged the strongly fortified city of Kamata. According to a local 
tradition the siege lasted twelve years, at the end of which the 
Muslim general gained entrance to the fort by means of treachery. 
Nilambara is said to have been captured and taken to Gauda, the 
capital of Bengal, but subsequently effected his escape. 

put much faith in the details of this story, but 
there are grounds to believe that Husain Shah gained a complete 
victory and annexed the whole of the Kamata kingdom as far as 
the ]8^rnadi. Hajo, in K^ became the headquarters of the 

Muslim Viceroy, a son of Husain, and gradually the Muslim autho- 
rity w dvex' the chiefs called Bhuyas. The conquest 

of Husain Shah, which extinguished the Hindu kingdom of Kahiata, 
may he dated some, time between A.D.; 1498 and 1502. A little more 
than a decade later a new kingdom—-that of Cooch Behair—arose 
out of its ruins, Its history will be described in themext volume. 
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and applied research in such subjects as weather forecasting, meteorological 
insLi umentatioiij radar meteorology, seismology, agricultural meteorology, 
hydi orneteoiology 3 satellite meteorology, and air pollution. Among the universi¬ 
ties and institutes at which meteorological research is now carried out ai’e 
Banaias Hindu Uxaiversity; Andhra University; Cochin University; the Indian 
Institute of Technology, New Delhi; and the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 

I AID issues warnings against heavy lainfall, strong winds, and cyclonic 
weather for the benefit of the general public as well as a number of private 
and public organizations. It has floods meteorological offices functioning at 
Ahmedabad, Asunsol, Bhuvaueswar, Gauhati, Hyderabad, Jalpaiguri, and 
Patna to provide support to the flood forecasting organizations of the Central 
Water Commission, Cyclone warnings to ports and ships are issued by the 
Bombay, Calcutta, Visakhapatnam, Bhuvaneswar, and Madras offices. 
Weather satellite jxk lures are received through automatic picture transmission 
stations located at \%arioiis places including Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Visakhapatnam. A cyclone warning and research centre at Madras investi¬ 
gates problems relating to tropical cyclones. 

Three earlier constituents of IMD, viz. the Indian Institute of Astrophysics 
(£IA), Bangalore; the Indian Institute of Geomagnetism (IIG), Bombay; 
and IITM, have been functioning as autonomous institutes since 1971, While 
IIA conducts research in such areas of science as solar and stellar physics, 
radio astronomy, and cosmic radiation, IIG records magnetic observations 
and directs research in geomagnetism. An important work IITM concerns 
itself with relates to making experiments (cloud seeding experiments) for 
artificial production of rain. 

The points mentioned above give an idea of the kind of studies and research 
being conducted in this country now in meteorology and subjects closely 
related to it. They also indicate the position India has attained in its weather 
services—-a position which may not compare unfavourably with that held in 
this sphere by some of the technologically-advanced countries of the world. 


j 
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AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL- HUSBANDRY 

A griculture dominates mral life in India^ and nothing rc]3rcsenls this 
country more truthfully than its villages. Some of the agrarian features of 
an average Indian village at the beginning of the nineteenth century were 
as follows: water supply, where available, through tanks for drinking and 
irrigation; fuel from dung cakes, wastes, and forests close to the village; seeds 
from surplus production or grain shop; cattle breeding by sire freely available; 
hereditary occupations; urge for self-suflSciency in comparatively remote vil¬ 
lages; minimum area under cultivation owing to lack of security, incentive, 
outside iiitirkct, communication, and trade clicinncl; meagre storcigc against 
drought, flood, and damage by locusts because of small surplus production and 
low capacity to hold stock. Tlie major developments in this agrarian set-up 
in India since the beginning of the nineteenth century have, for convenience 
of discussion, been treated under the following periods: 1800-1858; 1859- 
1879; 18804904; 1905-1919; 19204928; 1929-1947, and the post-indo 

pcndciice years. 


1800- 1858 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century two events pertaining to agri¬ 
cultural development stood out prominently. In 1788 the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company requested its representatives in India to encourage 
the production and improvement of cotton. Accordingly, the East India 
Company brought in 1793 several American cotton experts, three of whom 
were sent to Bombay. The second major event was the Permanent Schlcment 
of 1793 which converted revenue farmers of Bengal into proprietors of land 
and inti'oduced the xiemindari system there. About the same time the ryot- 
wari system became the recognized form of land tenure in Bomliay and Madras. 
The East India Company actively encouraged brisk export trade which, 
together with the land tenure system, broke up the village community and 
shattered the dynamism of the rural economy. Agvicviltural development under 
the new land tenure system was an impossibility because the tiller of the soil 
had no right to the land he cultivated. After paying government revenue and 
interest to the ubiquitous money4ender, the cultivator could invest little for 
production purposes- lu spite of increased demand for agricultural produce 
caused by export trade, agriculture and the agriculturist languished, while 
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the money-lender, the middleman, and the landlord prospered. Rural indebted¬ 
ness rose to about nine billion rupees. Land laws undermined the influence of 
village communities and converted cultivated lands into a form of business 
investment. 

Exotic Cotton : In the first half of the nineteenth century private associations 
with European membership sprang up with a view to introducing improved 
exotic varieties of cotton. The American Civil War (1861), which cut off all 
sujjplics of cotton from that country, provided an incentive to cotton produc¬ 
tion in India, A cotton commission was set up in 1866-67 in the Central 
Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh). Meanwhile, some experimental farms 
were established to try exotics. Improved varieties of potato, cinchona, and tea 
were also introduced. But all these trials without previous study failed to yield 
the desired results. Although not entirely alti'uistic in motive, genuine interest 
of the East India Company to improve Indian agriculture was expressed in 
the despatch of 19 July 1854 by the Court of Directors, which stressed that 
‘there was no single advantage that would be afforded to the vast rural popula¬ 
tion of India that would equal the introduction of an improved system of 
agriculture*. 

Sugar in Bengal: Bengal grew sugar-cane profusely and exported sugar as 
early as 1674- to Europe through the East India Company. The Bengal product 
was as good as that of the West Indies. But owing to high differential duty 
imposed on Bengal sugar in order to protect the West Indies industry, the 
former could not compete. For the purpose of developing export trade in 
sugar a factory was started in 1794 in Rangpur (now in Bangladesh), but it 
failed after running for only six years. In 1829 C. H, Blade established Dlioha 
Sugar Works near Kalna in the Burdwan district of Bengal. Several ventures 
by Europeans in 1840 to sta-rt sugar factories in Nadia and Jessore also failed. 

Agri-Horlicultural Society: The Agricultural Society of India was founded 
by William Carey in 1820. It was renamed Agri-Horticultural Society 
of India in 1826, The Febtuary 1840 issue of the proceedings of the Society 
recorded the production of cotton in Tippera Hills to the extent of 100,000 
maunds (3,750 tonnes) and of superior quality sea island cotton on the sandy 
soil at Kanpur. It also referred to the feasibility of hemp cultivation for making 
rope and sackcloth. Hemp was exported to England. Forty to fifty different 
kinds of plants were studied by Roxburgh for selecting the one most suitable 
for cordage and fibre. Of these, hemp and jute received considerable attention. 
The proceedings published progress reports of tea cultivation in Assam and 
the prospects of cotton cultivation in Bengal. Also published was an account 
of attempts of an. Italian silk expert, F. Lotteri of Bergino, to improve Assam 
silk. He did produce an improved variety of silk, but die cost was about six 
times the local product. , 
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Lrigationi The restoration of firoz Shah’s canal on the west bank of Janiuna 
commenced during the administration of the Marquis of Hastings (1814-23), 
The canal was so efficiently laid out that it was capable of irrigating SOO^OOO 
acres in 1870. Because of faulty drainage, waterlogging was noticed as eaily 
as in 1823. Di ainage rightly considered the only answer, baffled engineers 
for nearly a century. Investigation and development of canal irrigation 
started in 1836. The three following decades saw the completion of the 
big river diversion works, viz. Upper Ganga canal, Upper Bari Doab canal, 
and Krishna and Godavari delta systems. Some piivate companies, encouraged 
by piofits from canal systems, started a few irrigation projects on a grandiose 
scale, but finally gave up the effort aftei making bits of waterways, of which the 
Midnapore canal, Orissa higlidcvcl canal, and Kurnool-Guddapah can^il arc 
some examples. The lecurrcnce of famine during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century necessitated the development of irrigation to meet threats of 
crop failure. 

Animal Husbandry', By far the largest and oldest animal farm in British 
India, a camel-breeding farm covering an ai'ca of 42,000 acres, was established 
at Hissar in 1809 by the Punjab Government. Cattle and horse breeding were 
added there in 1815. Mysore was famous quite early for improved cattle- 
breeding for draught and milk. The local breeds were deemed very efficient 
for use by the military anthoiitics who considered them as perfect. Captain 
Harvey’s memorandum dated 1813 mentions the practice of castration by 
Mysore cattle breeders. Cross-breeding of sheep was attempted as early as 
1826 when the Bengal Government acquired a flock of country ewes and 
imported forty merino rams and ewes for the x^mpose. Gross-breeding carried 
out in the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) at about the same time 
failed owing to the fact that the cross-bred animals could not stand the hot 
climate of the plains. Over one hundred selected sheej) of different breeds 
were imported from England and a farm was opened in 1835 near Ahmed- 
nagar in Gujarat for cross-breeding. After some initial success the experiments 
were abandoned. Horse-breeding, which started in the Hissar farm in 1815, 
continued up to 1850 when the farm concentrated on raising artillery and 
ordnance bullocks. 

1859-1879 

Expanding Exporii Expanding export trade acted as an incentive to agri¬ 
cultural production during the period undez'* I'eview. The opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, with the resultant reduction of freight charges to almost half, 
provided further inducement. In the meantime, the Civil War in North 
America disrupted cotton supply to England, which turned towards India 
for this commodity* The value of cotton export rose from Rs 56^000^000 in 
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1859-60 to Rs 375j000j000 in 1864-65. Sirnilru' growth in exports was I'ecorded 
in ricCj wheat, and other foodgrains. Other exports included opium, indigo, 
and hides and skins, the values of which incieased progressively from Rs 289 
million in 1859-60 to Rs 692 million in 1879-80 and to Rs 1,657 million in 
1906-07. As a result, agricultural produce was gradually conimercialized. 
The process was accelerated by the development of the railwciys from 460 km. 
to 49,200 km. during the fifty years from 1857. 

Although foreign demand for cotton fell to some extent after the Ameiican 
Civil Wai", internal demand increased because of the introduction of modern 
machinery foi spinning and weaving for producing more sophisticated types 
of cotton textiles. Yet, neither productivity nor the area under cultivation 
increased as cxj)cctcd because of lack of lesources and organisation. The 
increased market demand, however, led to the replacement of foodgrains by 
commercial crops which had a good export market. The cultivation of commer¬ 
cial crops was regionalized according to favourable climatological conditions. 
Thus cotton was limited to the Deccan districts and the canal areas of the 
Punjab; jute and indigo to Bengal; tea to Assam; and opium to Bihar. Wheat 
and cotton were restricted to the canal areas in the Punjab where irrigation 
was specifically developed for increased production of these two crops. This 
type of regional specialization broke up the ti’aditional system in which a 
region or a village tended to be self-sufficient. A region devoted to a cash crop 
was empowered to import foodgrains and other necessities. Often the system 
of storing for lean years was out of fashion. On the other hand, even the village 
economy became exposed to world fluctuations in price so that the farmer’s 
decision was influenced more by outside market forces than by internal demands. 
It was clearly mentioned in the evidence befoi'C the Famine Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion of 1880 in Bengal and Orissa that the best lands were in the possession of 
planters for the cultivation of indigo, and that since the planccrs increased the 
area under indigo the area under rice fell. A similar situation was noticed in 
the North-Western Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) where cotton replaced 
foodgrains, and in Rajputana where poppy cultivation supported by the 
Government replaced food crops. This trend finds support from the observation 
that the ratio of non-food to food crops went on increasing steadily in the 
course of the subsequent fifty years. 

Indigo and Cinckonai Indigo dye was known 1 q the Romans and Greeks 
(Gr. indikon). European travellers of the late eighteenth century spoke of indigo 
being cultivated in West and South India. There was evidence of the dye being 
processed in West India and shipped from Surat. It was carried by the Portu¬ 
guese in Lisbon to dyers in Holland, but they soon procured supplies from the 
Dutch East India Company. When the English East India Company started 
exporting indigo from Surat to England the trade began to flomish* But soon 
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it languished due to competition from America-grown indigo. The market 
revived when the Americans took to cultivating other crops like sugar, colTce, 
etc. in place of indigo. Indigo cultivation in India thereby received a stimulus 
and the East India Company organized experiments in indigo cultivation in 
Bengal. About forty dilFerent varieties of Tndigofera were cultivated in India 
out of which /. sumatrana was most popular in Bengal. In 1862 cinchona 
plantations were started in Darjeeling and the Nilgiri Hills with seeds intro¬ 
duced from South America by Clements Markham, Several species were 
cultivated of which the most im23ortant were C. legariana in Darjeeling and 
C. officinalis in the Nilgiris. 

Some attempts at agricultural improvement during this period failed due 
1o lack of experience. For instance, in 1862 an agricultural society set xip at 
Nagpur began a survey of cotton tracts. The Cotton Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar tried to import exotic varieties and cultivate 
them in new tracts without previous studies. The effort proved abortive. A 
cotton seed farm set up at Nagpur also proved unsuccessful. The same story 
is repeated in Madras in regard to agricultural implements. Without making 
any previous study and experiment, the Madras Government imported from 
England improved agricultural implements like the steam filough, steam 
harrow and cultivator, threshing machine, drill, horse-hoe, winnower, chaff- 
cuttei', and waterlift. The working of these machines was demonstrated on 
a 350-acre farm at Saidapet in Madras in 1864, But the experiments turned 
out to be a failure and were abandoned. These failures occurred because the 
men in charge had hardly any knowledge of agriculture, far less of Indian 
agriculture. 

In 1865-66 there occurred a famine which affected large areas of Bengal, 
Orissa, Bihar, and Madras. The Famine Commission of 1866 recommended 
the establishment of a special department of agriculture but the proposal was 
considered prematinn. It was'revived three years later in 1869 at the instance 
of the cotton trade which wielded considerable influence on the shaping of 
agricultural policy of the Indian Government. In fact, it was the Manchester 
Cotton Siipjily Association which suggested the creation of a separate depart¬ 
ment of agriculture in each Province for improvement of cotton. Lord Mayo, 
-who stx'ongly believed that the recurrence of famine could be stopped only by 
improving agriculture on a scientific basis, took personal initiative in the 
matter and, in his memorandum of 6 April 1870 to the Secretary of State for 
India, recommended the establishment of a department of agriculture and com¬ 
merce. The recommendation stressed that ®of all branches of Indian industry, 
agriculture, which constitutes the occupation of the great mass of the people, 
is by far the most important** llie supply of food, it was noted, was an important 
consideration as shown by recurrence of famines* ‘For many generations to 
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come/ the recommendation added^ hhe progres'? of India in wealth and in 
civilization must be diiectly dependent on her pi ogress in agriculture’ and 
^agticuUiiral products must long continue to constitute the most important 
part of our exports’. Further^ ht could not be denied’, the recommendation 
ran, Hhat Indian agriculture was in a primitive and backwatd condition and 
that . . * the Government had not done for its improvement all that it might 
have done’. Concluding, the recommendation added: 'We cannot doubt that 
when the light of science has been properly brought to bear upon Indian 
agricultural experience, the results will be as great as they have been in Europe.’ 
It must lie admitted that the assessment was absolutely correcL. 

Department of Agnculfnre\ Ultimately, the Department of Revenue, Commerce 
and Agriculture was established in June 1871. It functioned till 1879 but was 
reconstituted in 1881 on the recommendation of the Famine Commission of 
1880. The only work of importance the department could do was to evolve 
systems for collection of agricultural statistics and other data. The next few 
years saw the establishment in some of the Provinces of model farms for agri¬ 
cultural Dials and experiments. The North-Western Provinces were the 
first to set up a department of agriculture in 1875 through the influence of 
the Governor, Sir John Strachey, who was a member of Lord Maya’s 
Government. Scientific agriculture was the main objective, special atten¬ 
tion being paid to improvement of sericulture, indigenous fibres, and 
fiuC“grade tobacco. A milk farm in Dehra Dun, a tobacco farm at Ghazipiu, 
and a fruit farm in the Kumaun Hills were set up as model farms. Seven such 
farms were also set up in different parts of Bengal as early as in 1871, but they 
disappeared dimng the famine of 1873-74. 

AgricuUuTal Education* A college of agriculture was established in Madras 
in 1876. Agiicultural education was also started quite early in Bombay, 
To train students in scientific agriciiltuie, a class in agriculture was opened 
in 1879 at the Gollege of Science, Poona (now Pune). Writing in 1875, P. 
Dods, Inspector-General of Education of the Central Provinces, emphasized 
the need for imparting agricultural education to such civilian officers as were 
in charge of agriculture because they had little knowledge of the 
subject. 

Cattle Diseases and Dairy Farm: Lord Mayo, who look great interest in the 
eradication of cattle diseases, set up a commission in 1868 to report on cattle 
diseases and the measures necessary for their prevention and cure. The com¬ 
mission recommended the establishment of a civil veterinary department, but 
not until 1891 was this recommendation implemented. Organized dairying in 
India owes its origin to the establishment of large-scale dairy farms by the 
military authorities at -Allahabad ip I87L Butter and cream, however, were 
not popular. They constituted only five per cent of the milk produced whereas 
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ghee, bcxausc of its keeping quality and handling convenieiicCj accounted 
for seventy-five pei cent of the milk utilized. 

1880-1904 

Famine Commissmi: Almost as a ritual, every famine in India was followed 
by a commission. The reports of some of these commissions, based almost 
always on serious studies of facts and figures and discussion with experts, 
contained recommendations of far-rcachiug consecpienccs, particularly in 
respect of agriculture. The report of the Indian Famine Commission and 
Famine Relief, 1880, with R. Stracliey as president, made a lliorough analysis 
of the fiequency of famines and theii severity, and concluded that the Govern- 
ment sliouki be prepared for two famines of some degree of intensity in nine 
years and great famines at intervals of twelve years. It observed that the danger 
of extreme famines in any one Province or locality was once in fifty years, 
though drought might be reckoned once in eleven or twelve years. Seasons 
of drought, it found, did not simultaneously visit northeim and southern India, 
but a bad year in the North might immediately follow a bad year in the 
South. The Commission recommended the preparation of a famine code 
laying down the principles of famine relief and discussed the necessity of a 
separate department to deal with famines, although the duties of the department 
of agriculture ought to cover famine relief. With regard to agriculture, the 
Commission I'ccommended, among other things, (1) expansion of uTigation 
and railways; (2) revival of the department of agriculture at the Centre and 
in the Provincial Governments with the responsibility of (i) collecting informa¬ 
tion of past famines, (ii) undertaking definite and permanent charge of the 
administration of famine relief, and (iii) collecting fads in normal times in 
resj>cct of the agricultural community and agricultural produce; and (3) liberal 
grant of loans to farmers on easy terms and on the security of land. The Com¬ 
mission fully recognized the need for bringing science and technology to bear 
upon agriculture and of regularly collecting accurate agricultural statistics. 
The following observations of the Commission are quite relevant in this con¬ 
nection: 

"^Our report has clearly shown how greatly agriculture preponderates over 
all other interests and employments in which the people of India are engaged; 
how essential we think it that technical agricultural knowledge should be called 
in to enable the productive powers of the soil to be applied in the most effective 
manner, not mei’cly to add to the wealth of the country, but to secure a food 
supply which shall keep pace with the increase of population; and how valuable 
in all departments of administration would be the acquisition by the executive 
officials of more acctirate knowledge of the statistics of agricidturej of the 
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outturn ol the harvests, and the relative produce of the crops from year to 
year. •. .It is our hope that an agricultural department may be established 
in every Province.' 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENTS IN PROVINCES 

Bombay: In pursuance of the recommendations of the Famine Commission, 
a new secretariat was set up at the Centre in 1881, headed by Edward G. Buck. 
Following this move at the Centre, some of the Provinces also began to step 
up their activities in agriculture and allied fields. In 1880 a farm was attached 
to the College of Science, Pune, (o impart practical lessons in agriculture. 
In Bombay a department of agucullure was formed in 1883 with E. G. Ozanne 
as Director- In 1890 J. Mollison was appointed Superintcnclcnt of Experimental 
Farms. Mollison later became Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, and then Inspector-Geiici-al of Agriculture of India. Eoinbay 
Uiiivcrsity was tlic Jii'st in India to give recognition to agriculture by initiating 
the award of a diploma in agriculture to those who passed a three-year course 
in the subject from the College of Science or Baroda College. But employment 
of the diploma-holders being uncertain, admission dwindled to nil in 1895. 
In 1899 the diploma was replaced by a certificate of licentiate in agriculture. 

Madras: The administration of the College of Agriculture in Madras was 
transferred from the Board of Revenue to the Director of Public Instruction in 
1884, Infestation of sugar-cane, groundnut, and pepper by diseases led to the 
appointment of an economic botanist in 1898. In 1901 experiments on disease- 
resistant cane started. Imported varieties of groundnut were tried, and a farm 
was started to study the disease-resistance of pepper. Two farms, one at Bellary 
and the other at Tinncvclly, were set up for study of cotton and a third for 
agave in Anantapur district. In 1904 a farm for exotic cotton was started 
at Hagari, 

f/.P.: In the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh), although the decision 
to set up a department of agriculture was taken as early as 1875, it was started 
ill 1881 with the Kanpur farm as the nucleus. Arboriculiure was under the 
charge of the Department of Agriculture which took up roadside planting of 
trees. Construction of wells also made a good start. Reclamation of arid 
lands as well as cattle and dairy development centred round Aligarh. The 
opening of the College of Agriculture in the 1890s was an important event. 
The college trained teachers and subordinate revenue officials in scientific 
agriculture. In 1901 a Deputy Director of Agriculture was added to cope 
with the heavy duties of the Director. In 1904 an economic botanist was 
appointed and new farms were opened. 

Bengal: In Bengal (including Biliar and Orissa) a department of agriculture 
was set up in 1885. Farms were established at Dumraon, Burdwan, a4id 
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Sibpiir ill 1887-88. Five demonstralion farms were set up in 1889-90 and a few 
more later on. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was appointed in 1904* 
Agricultural education liegan in 1895-96 when classes weie opened at Sibpur* 

Asmtn: A department of agriculture was nominally created in Assam 
in 18825 but its only function was to carry out crop-cutting experiments on 
lice, mustard, and sugar-cane. In 1885-86 the department began to work for 
improving the local breeds of cattle. Potato development in the Khasi Hills 
owed its origin to the experiments done there with exotic varieties. The only 
Goveniment farm was a fruit farm set up in 1885. 

Ckntial Pioxmce^\ In tlic Geiitral Proviaecs and Bcrar (now Madhya Pradesh) 
cotton cultivation initially met with little success. With the appointment of 
Bamfylde Fuller as Director of Agriculture in 1883 things took a turn for I he 
better. The Nagpur farm, set up as a c.otton seed farm, was located on a new 
site, and experiments of a practical nature were started. The scheme of work 
was overhauled with the advice of the agricultural chemist to the Government 
of India. A training class started in 1888-89 in Nagpur subsequently developed 
into a good training centre. 

Punjab: In the Punjab a department of land records and agriculture was 
set up in 1880. Till 1901 only some disjointed experiments on exotic varieties 
of cotton, wheat, and maize were done. In 1901 a 56-acrc farm was started 
at Lyallpiir in the Ghenab colony which was staffed by agricultural assistants 
trained at Kanpur. A Deputy Director of Agriculture and an economic 
botanist for work in the United Provinces and the Punjab wci'e stationed at 
Saharanpur. 

Indigo Cidiivationi The period under consideration witnessed a substantial 
decline in the area under indigo cultivation. The total cultivated area during 
1899-1900 was 2,000 sq. miles, which declined to 1,100 sq. miles in 1903-04. 
The numbers of factories and persons employed in 1901 were 923 and 173,000 
respectively; but by 1903 they had fallen to 531 and 82,000 respectively. The 
bulk of superior quality indigo was exported. Exports showed an increase from 
100,000 cwt* in 1876-77 to 170,000 cwt. in 1896-97, but a decline in 1903-04 
to 60,000 cwt. This coincided with the first marketing of synthetic indigo which 
gave a set-back to indigo cultivation and the associated industry. In Bengal 
the industry was greatly helped by research work instituted by the Association 
of Planters. Some good work was done on the chemistry and bacteriology of 
indigo. 

VoelcksT Report: The Department of Agriculture at the Centre, reconstituted 
in 1881 as a result of the recommendations of the Famine Commission, 1880, 
appointed J. A, Voelckex" as agricultural chemist in 1889. He submitted a 
report in 1893 which attributed the backwardness of Indian agriculture to 
lack of knowledge, general as well as agricultural, and absence of an organiza- 
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tioii at the (listiict level to advise the farmer, Voelcker suggested^ among other 
things, the appointment of chemists to study soil, water, fertilizer and manure, 
crops, and fodders for their quality; extension of irrigation; creation of fodder 
reserve; use of organic wastes, bones, lime, nitre, and calces as sources of plant 
nutrients; cattle-breeding with improved stud bulls and investigations in 
cattle diseases; trial of new agricultural implements; experiments with new 
crops and methods of cultivation; production of improved seeds; study of 
industrial crops like sugar-cane, indigo, tea, coffee, and tobacco; advance of 
taccavi locxns to farmers by the Agriculture Department; and spread of general 
and agricultural education. In his sympathy for the Indian cultivator, '\^oe]cker 
wrote that at his best the Indian cultivator was quite as good as, and in some 
respects siipeiior to, the British farmer, while at his worst it could only be said 
that this state was brought about largely by the absence ol facilities for 
improvement. 

Agncullural Research: Agricultural research received attention at a conference 
in 1890 when a decision was taken to appoint two scientists, one for research 
and the other for education. J, W. Leather, appointed as icseareli scientist, 
began his work in 1892 at Pusa. S. H, Collins was principally concerned with 
teaching at Pune, Dehra Dun, and Saidapet and with questions relating to 
forest and agricultural chemistry. After the end of Leather’s term, tliepost of 
agricultural chemist was abolished and that of Inspector-General of Agri¬ 
culture created. In 1901 James W, Mollison was appointed the first Inspector- 
General of Agriculture. Plis duties were to make systematic studies of Indian 
agriculture and its remediable defects, to supervise and develop Provincial 
departments of agriculture, to introduce improved agricultural methods and 
new staples, and to direct the agricultural policy of the Government of India. 

Earlier, in 1892, when Mollison had become Technical Deputy Director 
of Agricullurc for Bombay Presidency, he had begun field experiments* The 
emphasis had hitherto been on chemical investigation of soils, plants, etc. In 
1898 Barber was appointed to look for remedies of sugar-cane diseases. Pie 
began selecting disease-resistant varieties and produced some with remarkable 
success. This set the pace for plant-breeding research and lent support to the 
view that scientific research could lead to agricultural development. The import¬ 
ance of other branches of science was soon recognized, especially after the 
specific insistence of the Eamine Enquiry Commission of 1901 that ^steady 
application to agricultural problems of expert research is the crying necessity 
of the time\ The appointments of E. J* Butler it 1901 as Imperial Mycologist 
(later designated as Imperial Gryptogamic Botanist) and Maxwell-Lefroy in 
1903 as Imperial Entomologist followed in quick succession. 

Agrimliurd Research Institute On 4 June 1903 the Government of India 
addressed a despatch to the Secretary of State together with a scheme for the 
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establislimcnt of an agricultnial research institute at Pusa in the Darbhanga 
district ofBihai. The Institute gol^ throng]! Loid Giirzon, a handsome donation 
of ^30,000 fiom Hemy Phipps^ a philanthropist from Chicago^ U*S.A. With 
the establishment of the Institute at Pusa^ the Central Agricultural Department 
stair, namely, the chemist, the mycologist, and the entomologist, were brought 
to Pusa where fully equipped laboratories, experimental farms, an agiicultural 
college, a cattle faim, and students’ training arrangements were set up. The 
functions of the Institute were (a) to run a farm which would serve as model 
for the Pioviricial departments; (b) to ini|?rQvc varieties of crops and to grow 
and disLiibute their seeds; (c) to test results of Provincial farms and to do such 
experiments as would require skill not available in the Provinces; and (d) to 
impart piacticai training to students at a higher level than what was available 
in the Provinces. 

hrigaiion: Following tlie rccommendatious of the Famine Commission of 
iooO to advance taccavl loans for construction of wells and the initiative of 
the Provincial Governments for the development of iriigalion, a spurt was 
noticed in this direction and several canals were opened between 1882 and 
188[). Among these were: the Sirhind canal opened by Lord Ripon in 1882; 
the Sidliani, Lower Soliag and Paia, and Ghcnab canals opened in 1884; and 
Swat canal in Peshawar opened in 1885. Because of good annual rainfall 
during 1880-95 the initial enthusiasm of the Government for the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation soon died down. But the two great famines of 1897-98 and 
1899-1900 changed the Government attitude. The first Irrigation Commission 
in its report in 1903 suggested a number of measures to stimulate construction 
of private works and diew up a twenty-year plan envisaging an expenditure ol 
Rs 440 million on public works to irrigate 2-6 million hectares* The Commission 
attached great importance to private irrigation works which accounted for 
44 per cent of the irrigated area. 

It also suggested liberalizing the terms of taccavi loans, reducing the rate 
of interest to 5 per cent per rinnum, sanctioning grauts-in-aid to laminc-afTccied 
areas for construction of wells, remitting loans where water was not struck, 
majDping tracts where well irrigation was feasible, and providing boring tools 
at nominal rates. Irrigation works began in the Punjab as early as 1887-88 with 
2‘5 million acres under command. In order to understand the movement of 
subsoil water, systematic data began to be collected by the Irrigation Research 
Insdtutej Lahore, in 1891. The Bari Doab canal had been opened in 18(50-61 
for irrigatioti. But waterlogging resulting from faulty alignment of the Jamuna 
canal necessitated its remodelling in 1870 and new branches were opened. 
As a result, its water irrigated 764,000 acres in 1897-98. 

Animal Jfusbaftdfy and Animal Healths Although a civil veterinary department 
had not yet come into existence, the question of animal health was receiving 
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the attention ol the authorities during the last decade of the nineteenth ceiiimy. 
The first Imperial Bacteriologist appointed to study animal disease began his 
researches at the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory at Pune in 1890, Rinder¬ 
pest was one of the serious scourages of cattle, particularly hill cattle. To Facilitate 
research on rinderpest, the laboratory was transferred from Pune to Mukteswar 
in 1893 where the Imperial Vcteiinary Research Institute was set up. Anti¬ 
rinderpest scrum began to be produced from 1901, and the Institute became 
ultlmalcly self-supporting. The bulk production centre, however, was shifted 
later to Ixatnagar where the main institute was located, Mukteswar being 
largely responsible for standardization and improved incdiods of treatment. 
Besides work on rinderpest, the Institute did a lot of research on other diseases 
like surra, aiilhi ax, haemorrhagic septicaemia, and piroplasmosis. For supplying 
better fodder for animals in military service, grass farms were set up at Allahabad 
and Kanpur in 1882, where silage and hay-making were emphasized for better 
preservation of grasses. The Punjab Government farm at Hissar, used 
primarily foi raising artillery and ordnance bullocks until 1899,was trans- 
fciTcd to the civil veterinary department and eventually to the Punjab Govei'n- 
ment. The Hissar cattle represent a special strain of Haryana breed. The dual 
purpose cattle raised there were distributed to the neighbouring Provinces. 

AgricuUiiral Ledger: The first volume of the Agrimltuial Ledger was published 
in 1892 by the office of the Superintendent^ Government Printing, Calcutta, 
and was edited by the Registrar of Economic Products to the Government of 
India. It appeared in theTorm of a series dealing with diverse agricultural and 
allied products, agricultural implements and machinery, crop diseases and 
pests, etc. Each scries contained a wealth of information, including research 
findings and comprehensive articles on various aspects of agriculture. Occasion¬ 
ally theie were special series. One such, for instance, treated of animal 
diseases; it gave an extensive summary of the Indian Cattle Plague Commission’s 
report (1871), which studied historically from 1795 to 1871 the outbreaks 
of cattle diseases, their nature and category, mentioning preventive and 
eux-ative measures relating to them, This appeared in the 1896 (No. 8) issue of 
the AgricuUural Ledger. 

1905-1919 

Crop Reseaich: The tempo of agricultural research increased during 
the period under discussion. Improved vaiieties of several crops were 
developed. The foundation of experimental work on wheat was laid by W. H. 
Moreland, Director of Land Records and Agriculture, United Provinces. He 
collected seeds of different varieties and studied their germination, performance, 
etc. B. C- Burt cultivated Moreland'^ collection of seeds at the Kanpur experi¬ 
mental farm, first to be set up in India in 1880 by E. C, Buck, and showed the 
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crop to Albert Howard and Martin Leake. Howards are the actual pioneers in 
the cultivation of modern Indian wheats. In 1905 Albert Howard and others 
began work at Pusa and selected Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 varieties of wheat which 
111 Lima Lely proved veiy valuable. Punjab wheats were studied by David Milne 
from 1907 and the improved varieties were grown and distributed. Milling 
and baking tests ol Punjab wheat were cariied out at Lyallpur Agricultural 
College established in 1906. In other Provinces also agricultural studies and 
research started with agricultural colleges as centres. In 1909 an agricultural 
college was set up at Pune which^ in the course of tiinej, carried out studies on 
virus diseases of chillies^ cardamom, and okra; on downy mildew diseases of 
grapes and their x-cmedy; on the cost of production of crops; on nitrogen 
changes iii lice soils; etc. 

PoLiiidations for the classification and breeding of rice were laid by G. P. 
Plector in 1913 in Bengal and F. R. Parnell in Madras. Hector studied colour 
inheritance and worked out a method of artificially crossing rice. Parnell worked 
on similar lines and made a selection of varieties better suited for difiercat parts 
of iVIadras. Fruit research at the Ghaubatia fruit icsearch station in Uttar 
Pradesh flourished after 1915 with the improvement in transport and marketing 
facilities. Sugar-cane rcseeircli was started by Badami in the Department of 
Agriculture, Mysoix, in 1912. 

During this period some changes in the administrative set-up in the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, were effected by entrusting 
its Director with the duties of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India. To the Pusa Institute were later attached the Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore; the cattle-breeding aucl dairying 
farms at Karnal, Bangalore, and Wellington; a creamery at Anand; and a 
sugar-cane breeding station at Coimbatore. The Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute at Mukteswar was also placed under the control of the Agricultural 
Adviser. 

Recording of irrigation figures in the AgnciiUtnal Statistics of India began in 
1908-09 when about 18^6 per cent of the sown area, covering nearly forty-six 
million acres, was irrigated. It increased gradually. In 1916 the Bombay 
Presidency formed a special irrigation division. Prior to 1919 irrigation was a 
Central responsibility and finance would come cither from current revenue 
or from the famine insurance fund. It may be noted that after the Famine 
Commission Report of 1901 irrigation had expanded in the Punjab where 
about 2-5 million acres were under irrigation even in 1887-88. 

1920-1928 

Reorganizaiim of Research: Reorganiaation of agricultural research in the 
Provinces started Soon after the transfer of agriculture to them. At the Centre 
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the Department of Agriculture was merged in the Department of Education, 
Health, and Lands in 1923. 

Following the constitutionalreforms of 1919, agriculture became a Provincial 
responsibility, although research activities remained with the Genti'e through 
the various Central institutes. The Central research efiTorts required support 
in the Provinces, and as such a sum of Rs 2,400,000 was set apart for researches 
and experimental demonstrations in the Provinces. The aim was to set up agri¬ 
cultural colleges in all Provinces with a three-year course. Experimental farms 
in the districts would provide the link between the districts and the colleges. 
A large number of demonstration farms in more or less agriculturally homo¬ 
geneous areas were proposed to be set up, These experimental and demonstra¬ 
tion farms would be under the direct supervision of Directors of Agriculture 
to be appointed in the major Provinces. These appointments were to be under 
the Indian Agricultural Service. In pursuance of this scheme, colleges were 
established or reorganized at Pune, Kanpur, Nagpur, Lyallpur, Coimbatore, 
and Sabour. The college at Sabour, however, was closed in 1921. Agricultural 
research was financed by grants to (i) Provincial agricultural departments for 
specific investigations and (ii) the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, estab¬ 
lished in 1924. TJie Instidtte also received financial support from many other 
sources, including the Provincial Government. 

During World War I, agricultural work in the Provinces was stalled, al¬ 
though progress so far made in eacJi Province was fairly satisfactory. With 
the end of the war progress picked up. The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
was set up in 1920-21 for specialized research on cotton. It drew financial 
support from the cess on cotton and legal support from the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act of 1923. The Indian Sugar Committee (1920) obtained in Bengal a 
wide range of cancs and some exotic varieties loo. But against highly profitable 
rice and jute, sugar-cane could not stand. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture: In spite of the creation of the Department of 
Education, Health, and Lands, a strong centre of agricultural research at 
Pusa, agricultural departments in the Provinces, and provision for research and 
education in agriculture in the Provinces, low productivity remained the most 
disturbing feature of Indian agriculture. The Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa did not attract many students from outside because its agro- 
climatic conditions were so different from the rest of the country that the 
students got little experience of value which they could, with confidence, apply 
to their lands. Until 1923 teaching was confined to short courses in special 
subjects. In 1923 a two-year post-graduate course was introduced. Coupled 
with the foregoing factors were the increased population and consequent 
pressure on land- In this context the Government of India constituted the 
Rpyal Gommi^sion on Agriculture in 1926 under the chairmanship of Lord 
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Linlithgow- The Commission made a comprehensive and special study of the 
Indian countiysidc and submitted its report in 1928 in which it recognized 
that the problem o! the improvement of agiicultnre in India was the problem 
of impio^dng tlie village life, Cornmercialization of agriculture through im¬ 
proved marketing and communication,^ export trade in cotton^ jute, tea, and 
oilseeds, and increased facilities of irrigation in certain parts of the country 
like the Punjab, no doubt provided incentive to agricultural pi'oduction. But 
large-scale farming had no place, firstly, because of the absence of compost and 
fertilizers, aiid, secondly, of the lack of knowledge of running large farms. 
Scientific agriculture, using high-yielding varieties and increased fertilizer 
doses, was not known. Bu( experience endowed the cultivators witJi \’aluable 
knowledge. The cultivation of rice in the deltas, for cxamj)le, had readied a 
marked degree of perfection and the wisdom of many agricultural proverbs 
stood unchallenged by rescarcln The careful terracing of hillsides, the various 
methods of irrigation from wells and tanks, the construction of accurately 
designed channels from the streams to the fjelcls_, and similar achievements 
in improving land disclosed skill, ingenuity, and patient labour of the farmers. 

The Commission made an extensive study of the development of education 
and research facilities and up-to-date progress and achievements in tlic Pi evinces 
in the light of which the most important pioblcms in the field of agriculture, 
comprising crop and animal production, were projected. It recognized that 
the creation of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa and (lie 
transfer of agriculture to the Provinces, together with the extension of facilities 
to the provinces to oi'ganizc research were landmarks in the improvement of 
agriculture in India. But a review of the progress made showed that the impact 
of agricultural research was far too small. Lack of sufficient contact between 
the Provinces, and that between the Provinces and the Pusa Institute stood in 
the way of the needed co-operation. The Centre hesitated to interfere with 
the problems of the Provinces. But it was noticed that it could still find ways 
of co-operation without encroaching on Provincial autonomy. The Government 
of India had scope of promoting research in agriculture, providing information 
and co-ordinating Provincial i’escarcJies. Inaccessibility of Pusa, decline in 
the prestige of Pusa scientific staff compared with that of the Provinces, more 
independence inculcated by the Provincial staff, etc. are some of the reasons 
for the loss in link with Pusa. Pusa, it is to be noted, was primairily a research 
institute. This fact was also responsible for keeping Pusa aloof from Provincial 
contacts. 

The Royal Commission sought several ways of linking the Centre with the 
Provinces in the domain of agricultural development. The existence of crop 
committees was one way; a second way was to transfer control of the Pn.$a 
InsUtute to a quaai-govemment body in which the Provinces could have their 
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representatives; a third way was to have a new organization which would 
have the same relationship with the Centre and the Provinces, The Commission, 
accordingly, recommended the establishment of the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research. A sum of Rs 5 million was made available to the Council 
with the provision of additional amounts, as and when funds permitted, for 
a comprehensive study of agricultural and veterinaiy problems through the 
institution of fellowships and scholarships and suitable financial assistance to 
imiversilies and other research organizations. In order to serve as a clearing 
house for information on agriculture, the Council was to have its own 
joiunal. 

The Commission observed that agricultural research was till then con¬ 
sidered a responsibility of Government agricultural colleges. In the universities 
no steps appeared to have been taken to bring agricultural research into 
close relationship with the other branches of sciences. The vastness of the 
problems demanded that other institutions, besides Government colleges, 
should conic forward, particularly whci^e a close relationship with the basic 
sciences could be established. The latter yielded results in other countries, 
and would do so in India. The universities ought to take up problems of 
agricultural research brought to their notice by Government agricultural 
dcpaidments. The Commission emphasized the need for interdisciplinary 
and interinstitntional co-operation and co-ordination in agricultural research. 

Trades, according to the Commission, should come forward with funds 
for research. But cess levied on tea and lac was used more for marketing and 
advertisement than on research. Jute, facing as it did the danger of competi¬ 
tion fi’om synthetic fibres, should receive utmost attention for its improve¬ 
ment through research. The same was true for cotton. Both cotton and jute 
should be put under separate Central research committees. 

The ‘necessity of improvement of cattle by breeding, especially cross*" 
breeding, was greatly emphasized by the Commission. It noted that attempts 
made in this direction without proper training and knowledge had failed^ 
Such attempts were often vitiated by the desire to get quick success. The 
importance of fodder and usefulness of silo-maldng for animal feeding were 
particularly pointed out. The Commission went into the question of improve¬ 
ment of feeds and fodder vis-a-vis higher milk production with the help of 
cross-bred cattle, the problems of nutrition of animals, and treatment of diseases- 

The Commission noted that water reserve of India was considerable and 
poteiitial existed for hydroelectric power* In fact, Sk Ganga Rani at Renala 
in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony in Punjab did have a hydroelectricity 
scheme implemented. At that time electric power supply for synthetic 
amznonia production was not considered commercially viable* The use of 
electricity for working water pumps was also then considered to be of secondary 
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importance, primary impoitance being atlaclied to urban and industrial 
requirements. 

In the opinion of the Commission, demonstialiens in Government farms 
could not be as convincing as they would be in the cultivators’ fields. In addi- 
tion, bulletins in vernacular language and audio-visual media like films, radio, 
and slide lectures could be effective means of communicating research results 
to the farmers. 

Inigation: A number of irrigation woiks which had been started earlier 
were completed and new projects weie sanctioned during the period under 
review. It may be recalled that after the Famine Commission Report of 1901 
irrigation on a vast scale had developed in the Punjab where about 2-5 million 
acres weic under irrigation as early as in 1887-88. Progress of iriigation 
continued unabated in the Punjab where the irrigated area incieased to 10-4 
million acres in 1925-26, nearly fourfold in the course of thirty-eight years. 
Canal iriigation, however, resulted in waterlogging over large areas. It was 
recognized that drainage was the only answer but the engineers could do 
nothing. In 1925 a special committee was set up to study the pi^oblem. In the 
Punjab, where irrigation was of supreme importance, a research oITicer for 
irrigation was appointed in 1924. Problems of waterlogging, water-level lasc, 
designs of irrigation works, and water-borne silt were some of the subjects ol' 
research. In 1925 a research station for irrigation was started in Lahore (now 
in Palcistan). A research station was set up at Sakrand for studying the irriga¬ 
tion potential of Sukkiir Barrage, which was constructed in Sind (now in 
Pakistan) to irrigate five million acres, the water to be first made available 
in 1931 and the full quantity in 1935-38. The research station began investi¬ 
gation on the water requirements of wheat, bajra, jowar, rice, and cotton. 
Stress was laid on berseem as fodder and for maintaining soil fertility. The 
irrigation department in Bengal was started in 1921, but more to look after 
navigation irrigation than for crop production. At any rate, the necessary 
and desirable collaboration between the irrigation and agriculture depart¬ 
ments did not exist. 

Animal Husbandry i Experiments in sheep-breeding were in progress in the 
United Provinces during 1912-23. Good results were obtained fi’om careful 
crossing of better country breeds of Bikaner (Rajasthan) and U.P, with merino 
and romney marsh. Similar experiments were done at Plissar. Scientific study 
of animal nutrition began near about the 1920s. At Coimbatore and Lyallpur 
some work was being done at private level. The Government, however, 
felt the need for starting an animal nutrition section at the Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. Anixnal nutrition studies started at Pusa 
in 1921 wGre transferred to Bangalore in 1923. The topics investigated 
included (i) digestive power of Indian breeds of cattle compared with European 
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breeds; (ii) digestibility of coarse Indian fodders; and (iii) mineral deficiency in 
foddtTS. The number of veterinary inspectors and assistant surgeons in 1927 
was 1,400 compared with thirty-two veterinary surgeons in the Indian veteri« 
nary service and fifty-two in the Provincial service at the time of the establish¬ 
ment ol the civil veterinary department in 1891. Except horses, which were 
treated by the army veterinary surgeons, and camels locally treated in the 
Punjab and Sind, other animals hardly received any treatment. Moreover, 
being* located in the district headquarters, the veterinary dispensaries were 
beyond the reach of cultivators. The total number of dispensaries in 1926- 
27 was more than 900, Yet this was far from adequate. At least 300 veterinary 
surgeons and 6,000 assistant surgeons were required to have the minimum 
of one veterinary assistant to every 25,000 cattle and one veterinary surgeon 
in each district. The Mukteswar laboratory of the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute began producing anti-rinderpest serum in 1901. Afterwards this 
bulk production centre was shifted to Izalnagar. 

19294947 

The most significant step in the direction of agricultural research during 
the period under review was the establishment of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICAR) in 1929 following the recomcndalion of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, soon after it submitted its report in 
1928, 

After Woi4d War I there was a boom in agricultural production. A large 
output and trade were the results of this boom during 1925-29, leading to a 
fall in price. At this time, owing to an unprecedented slump in the U.S.A. in 
1929-30, the Indian economy received a jolt, especially in the jute and other 
raw materials market. This uncertain situation created such an urge for self- 
reliance that large-scale indusuies like sugar refining, cement, and paper grew 
up with Indian capitaL The fall in agricultural prices, however, ultimately 
brought misery to the rural population. Expected relief in the form of tax 
remission was not liberally available except in the Punjab and U,P, As a result, 
rural indebtedness doubled to Rs 18,000 million from Rs 9,000 million. While 
in other countries agricultural prices were raised to alleviate the distress of 
the producers, measures taken in India in this direction were half-hearted and 
inadequate. Only m 1937 when the popular ministries took over the administra¬ 
tion of the Provinces was some measure of relief assured. Except foV'Sugar-cane, 
no remunerative price fixation was thought of in respect of agricultural 
commodities. On the other hand, public investment was reduced by the 
Government from Rs 814 million in 1929«30 to Rs 334 million in 193344* 
T-ho financing of research was slashed down to merely -5 per cent of the total 
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These dates, authenticated by unimpeachable evidence of 
manuscripts and inscriptions, raise an interesting problem. As we 
have seen above, there was diplomatic intercourse between China 
and Nepal between A.D. 1387 and 1418, and during this period the 
Chinese do not know of Jayasthitimalla and his successors, but 
only the descendants of Harisimha, mentioned above, as rulers of 
Nepal. 

There is a reference to a ruler named Jayasirhha Rama in a 
manuscxdpt copied in A.D. 1395-6, and in another document, thirty 
years earlier, along with Jayarjuna. There is also a casual mention 
of a person of the same name accompanying Jayasthitimalla in the 
procession of Matsyendranatha in A.D. 1387.^^ The royal name 
ending in ‘siriiha’ natuz'ally i*ecalls to memory the Kariiata family 
of Harisimha, and indirectly corroborates the Chinese evidence that 
this family was not extinct in Nepal even at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century A.D. Perhaps, as Levi suggests,the kings of this 
family lived at Bhatgaon as nominal suzerains, while the indigem 
ous rulers, mentioned above, reigned at the other two capitals, 
Patan and Kathmandu, as their nominal vassals. In any case the 
Chinese evidence hardly leaves any doubt that, side by side with 
the indigenous rulers of Nepal, the kings of Karnata family, descend¬ 
ed from Harishhha, exercised an eiffective power somewhere in 
the Nepal valley and were recognized as the rulers of Nepal by the 
imperial court of China. 

Jayasthitimalla was a capable ruler. He restored the unity 
and prosperity of Nepal by thoroughly curbing the power of the 
feudal chiefs whose mutual dissensions had brought ruin upon Nepal 
by dividing it into two or more autonomous States. He was a 
patron of literature and introduced many social and economic re¬ 
forms. Among others, he fixed, by rule, the status of the different 
castes and classes, and made regulations about measures and weights. 
He assumed the titles Dayitaiiarayana and Asuranarayana,^'^ 

Ja.yasthitimaUa sons who at first ruled conjointly 

after their father-s death, as is proved by colophons dated A.D. 1398 
arid 1400. But in A.D. 1411 the manuscript of composed 

by the ypuhgesf, Jayajyotirmalla, gives his name alone, with imperial 
titles. An official mscription, dated A.D, 1413, shows that he was 
then the sold emperor^ He ruled at least up to A.D,: 1426-7. The 
assumption of imperial probably marks his vdrtu defiance of 
the imperial authority of; Harisimha’s family. Jayajyotirmalla was 
a <?ontempdrai^ of Saktisimha; of this family ; wh^ to the 

Chinese clironicies, A.b, 1413 and ; 1418.^ 

Chinese chronicles state, that when the; Chine^se Emperor tried to 
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the experiments were responsible for many of the results being of 
little practical value. 

(iii) Extension of the successful trials to the cultivators’ fields was the 
culmination of any meaningful research in agriculture. Many 
experimental stations reported much higher performance than could 
be reproduced under field conditions as they prevailed in practice. 
A large gap existed in translating results from small plots to large 
fields, and as such many reported experiments were not acceptable 
to tlie farmers. 

Russell brought in bis rej^ort these three stages of development to ibc 
forefront and suggested how they could be objectively accomplished. Pie dis“ 
cussed the progress and development of the production of each and every 
crop, including cash crops, food crops^ fodder crops, vegetables as well as 
fruits and plantation crops and briefly reviewed the work carried out primalily 
with financial assistance Ifom ICAR in different Provinces and various research 
centres in the country. The following is a summary of his findings. 

At the premier research institute in agricultural subjects at Pusa, II. M. 
T^eakc, C. A. Barber, and G. P. Hector were doing fundamental work respec¬ 
tively on cotton, sugar-cane, and rice, Albert and Gabrielle Ploward, E. J. 
Butler, and Maxwell-Lefroy were respectively engaged in researches on wheat 
breeding, fungus, and insect pests, which were of far-reaching importance. 
The Provinces, each according to its need and capacity, set UX) their own 
research institutes. Universities had begun fundamental work on plant and 
soil. Other organizations had also their research units. For instance, the 
Irrigation Research Laboratory at Lahore, the Cotton Research Laboratory 
at Matunga, the Cotton Field Station at Indoie, and the Tea Research Station 
at Tocklai were doing work in their own fields. ICAR itself carried out some 
studies on the cost of production of sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat on the basis 
of which it was observed that cotton was profitable in the canal districts of 
the Punjab and parts of Bombay; sugar-cane in U.P., Bihar, and parts of 
Madras, and marginally so in the Punjab; and wheat in the canal areas of 
the Punjab and U.P. ICAR rightly stressed the statistical control of agri¬ 
cultural experiments; otherwise, lack of proper model would vitiate the results 
of many costly fertilizer experiments. 

UUar Fracksin Giving detailed accounts of the research activities in the 
Provinces, Rus.scll mentioned that in U.P. research on a wide range of subjects 
was being carried out at (a) Agra College by K. G. Mehta on the occurrence, 
distribution, spread, and nature of attack of rusts on wheat and other cereals; 
(b) Bichpmd by G. H. Parr on bci'seem as a catchcrop and fodder for buffaloes 
for high milk yield; (c) Sliahjahanpur on the effect of fertilizers and irrigation 
on the yield of sugar-cane; (d) Muzafiarnagar on sugar-cane borers; (e) Bilari 
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on efficient methods of making gur'^ (f) Kanpur Sugar Research Institute on 
sugar technology, standaidization of sugar, utilization of molasses fur load 
surfacing and industrial alcohol, and as fcililizcr and cattle feed; (g) Nagina 
rice research station on the selection of eaily varieties of paddy of good quality; 
(h) Ghaubatia fruit research station on all kinds of fruits; (i) Allahabad by 
N. R. Dhar on photofixation of nitrogen; (j) Bcinaras Hindu Univeisity by 
B. N. Singh on the physiological effects of fertilizers on sugar-cane and the 
influence of soil and climatic factors on wheat, 

Punjab": In the Punjab research was conducted at several centres. Lyallpur 
Agricultural College, established in 1906, was engaged in milling and baking 
tests of Punjab-grown wheat; growing, multiplying, and distributing citrus 
stocks and grape vines; fruit and vegetable preservation; and selection of pro¬ 
mising varieties of rape and mustard. The various departments of the college 
went on with research on wheat breeding; soils, especially alkali soil reclama¬ 
tion and soil survey for irrigation projects; nutritive value of various local crops; 
animal nutrition; chemical analysis of sugar-cane samples; molasses in small 
doses in cattle feed; vegetable rennet from ripe berries of Wiihania coaqulans^ 
a small herb in the Punjab; transformation of nitrogen compounds in soil 
by microorganisms; cotton boll worms; and locust control as part of IGAR 
scheme. At Rasalwala work on sugar-cane selection from Coimbatore varic« 
ties with manurial experiments on them was done. The Irrigation Research 
Institute, Lahore, undertook work on subsoil water, salt, and drainage 
problems associated with heavy use of water, physico-chemical studies of soil, 
and reclamation of alkali soil. The dry farming research station at Rohtak 
specialized in soil survey, water penetration into soil, and loss of water by 
evaporation from soil under different conditions. The Government farm at 
Hissar did research on grassland by applying phosphates, and on the analysis 
of fodder and feeding stuff for nutrients. The Punjab University studied the 
wither tip disease of citrus and the effect of uranium, thorium, cerium, copper, 
manganese, and zinc on the height and dry matter content of plants. 

In Sind work was done at the Sakrand station on the water rcc(uircments 
of wheat, bajra, jowar, rice, and cotton; and on berseem as a catchcroi> for 
fodder and higher soil fertility. The Central laboratory at Karachi supervised 
a network of locust observation posts set up in 1931. Irrigation facilities made 
available as a result of the construction of the Lloyd Barrage m 1932 had a 
Striking effect on the yields of agricultural crops in general and wheat and 
cotton in particular. Quality potato seed production was undertaken at Simla. 
The Flowerdale station did research on rust-resistant wheal breeding. 

Assapit The research station at Tocklai in Assam studied various problems 
of tea, namely, (i) selection and breeding; (ii) the effect of ammonium sulphate 
as well as pruning on yield; (iii) diseases and pests; and (iv) their manage- 
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merit. The Jorhat research station undertook testing and selection of Coimha- 
torx'varieties of sugar-cane; manurial expeiiments on sugar-cane; and en¬ 
tomological, hydrological, and chemical research. The Habiganj rice research 
station carried out work on flood-resistant varieties capable of rising above 
water level up to twenty feet at the rate of six to twelve inches in twenty-four 
hours. At Upper Shillong expci’iments were conducted on different varieties 
of potato with reference to their performance and manuiial requirements. 

Bengal\ The cinchona plantation at Mungpoo in Bengal was started under 
the supervision of G. G. Galder of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. At 
CalcutLa University, work was done on soil colloids and their electrometiic 
and physico-chemical properties by J, N. Mukherjee; on algae in paddy 
fields and the water requirements of rice 2 :>]ants at the botany department; 
on a comparative study of Indian and Italian silkworms and on the cultivation 
of edible fish at the zoology department; and on the cultivation of medicinal 
plants at the School of Tropical Medicine. P. G. Malialanobis applied statistics 
to agriculture, village surveys, and experiments at Chinsura on rice and its 
food value. The physiology of rice jfiants and the effect of cations and anions 
on the protoidasm of root hairs were studied at the Vivekananda Laboi’alory, 
Calcutta. Experiments on improvement of rice varieties under rainfed condi¬ 
tions were made at Chinsura and Bankura rice research stations. In this connec¬ 
tion, use was made of the uniformity trials carried out by Malialanobis to 
determine the optimum shape and size of plots, as well as of the complex ex¬ 
periments designed by him to observe the effects on rice of the age of seedling, 
spacing, number of seedlings per hole, transplanting, broadcasting, and dibbling 
through varietal trials. 

Dacca University (now in Bangladesh) cariied out research on the nutrition 
of rice, its growth rate and chemical analysis in collaboration with Akroyd and 
Wilson of the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. The nitrogen nutrition 
of rice and the role and function of algae in nitrogen fixation; respiration of 
rice plants; mechanical analysis of latcrite soils; and general properties of red 
and lateritic soils are some of the other lines of agricultural research undertaken 
there. 

Bihar i The earthquake of 1934 ultimately led to the shifting of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute from Pusa to New Delhi in 1935. But wheat 
breeding for rust-rcsistance was being done jointly by B. P. Pal and K* G. Mehta 
at the botanical substation where experiments were also made for late blight- 
resistant potato varieties. The sugar-cane research station was engaged in (i) 
the selection of suitable varieties for different areas of the Province; (ii) evolving 
disease-resistant as well as early and late maturing varieties, and (iii) simple 
tests for quality assessment and sugar content from early measurements. The 
Sabour rice research project was concerned with the selectjoii of varieties Tor 
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cliflerent locations^ manurial and cultural cxi^eiiments, and water requirement 
of paddy. The Sabour fruit research station undertook research on varietal 
studies, methods of propagation, vegetative reproduction, the clTcct of simple 
growtli-pronioting substances, and the pei’iodicity of mango-bearing. 

On^m: The Central Rice Research Station in Orissa was engaged in 
selection of best varieties; collection of strains; fertilizer trials; cultivation 
pracliccs; and in dealing witli problems of water hyacinth propagation in 
paddy cultivation. 

Cejiiial Ftodinces: The Agricultural College at Nagpur did research on the 
soli smvey of ricc-growlng areas; mitiilive values of vegetables; rusi-rcsisiant 
varieties of wheat; improved varieties of gram; root diseases of rice and wheat; 
oilseeds like linseed, sesame, safflower, and niger; the cjualily of oiangc as 
affected by root stock, the vegetative propagation of orange, its irrigation, 
pinning, and manuidng; and on host plants of rice pests (gangai) getting into 
the shoot and eating part of it. The rice research station at Raipur carried out 
investigations on the method of modifying the stem colour of a weed to purple 
for helping its visual identification and elimination from rice fields, the weed 
and paddy normally having similar colour. It also undertook a surve^ of rice 
soils and made manuring experiments. At the Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore, experiments were made on breeding and cultivation of cotton. Among 
the other subjects studied were soils in relation to crops; compost making by the 
well-known Indore method; and comparative performance of composts and 
i n organic fertilizers. 

Bombay: The Royal Institute of Sciences, Bombay, studied the suction and 
osmotic pressures of roots and leaves of rice seedlings. The Agricultural College 
at Pune investigated virus diseases of chillies, cardamom and okra; the growing 
of jowar resistant to striga parasite; the cost of production of crops; the 
downy mildew disease of grapes and its control with Bordeaux mixture; 
nitrogen changes in rice soils; nutiaent absorption by wheat and sunn hemp; 
changes during the ripening and storage of fruits; and the composition of 
proteins of cereals and legumes. It also carried out research on agricultural 
implements. The work at the Ganesh Khind fruit experimental station included 
studies on cold storage of mangoes, apples and seed potatoes; fruit preserva« 
lion; vitamins 0 and A content of mangoes and the suitability of mangoes for 
export; thei'mal balance-sheet of solar radiation; water balance-sheet; soil 
temperature at different soil depths; porous candle method of determining soil 
moisture; microclimatic measurements; and the effect of rainfall on cotton 
yield based on the study of twenty-eight years’ data. At the Padegaon sugar-cane 
investigation centre research was done on the effect of soil condition and water 
supply on the growth of vStigar-cane; genetic soil survey; and alkaline soils and 
their amelioration. 
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Mysore: The department of agricultuic started investigations on sugar-cane 
as caily as 1912, establishing homozygous canes by continuous selling and 
isolating several vigorous canes from X-radiated mutants. The dcpaitment 
also woiked on plant products as fish poisons and insecticides, and on remedial 
measures for sandal spike disease. 

Madras: At the University of Madras research was undertaken on the cul- 
tivaiion of algae in paddy soil and tanks; enzyme hydrolysis of animal and 
vegetable proteins; nitrogen metabolism of germinating seedlings; the life 
history of fishes along tlie coast; and the cultuic of crops and other fresh-water 
fisli. TJic Picsklency College, Madras, studied the morphology and physiology 
ol sugar-cane and sorghum hybrids, medicinal plants, and plant products. 
The tobacco icscarcli station at Guntur experimented on the growing of 
Virginia tobacco and the chemical composition of cured tobacco. The nutri¬ 
tional research laboratory at Goonoor probed the nutritive value of foods. The 
potato breeding station at Nanjanad carried out research on potato breeding 
and the cultivation of three crops in a year. The sugar-cane breeding station 
at Coimbalorc started work in 1912 on breeding suitable and improved varieties 
previously imported from Java and Mauritius. G. A. Barber developed cross- 
fertilization techniques and crossed indigenous varieties with wild saccharum 
plants to produce an entirely new set of varieties of great vigour. Venkataraman 
developed the technique still further. Janakiammal made cy tological studies of 
sugar-cane. Studies of the chemistry of sugar or carbohydrate formation in 
the leaf and supplemental irrigation of sugar-cane were undertaken at Anna- 
kapalle and Guddiajatam. Research was done in Madras on many other crops. 
As early as 1913 F, K, Parnell characterized varieties of I’ice by colour analysis 
of joaddy. Other works on rice included the collection of 1,300 rice vaiieties of 
which 500 were pure lines, and selection of suitable i^arieties for different parts 
of Madras; development of new varieties by X-radiation; and manurial experi¬ 
ments showing the beneficial elfccts of green manuring and ammonium sulphate. 
Research on millets was directed to the selection of disease- and drought-resis¬ 
tant varieties and crossing with disease-resistant African varieties. Five hundred 
varieties of banana were surveyed, out of which fifty to sixty types were selected 
as promising. Research on coconut was made to forecast future performance of 
seedlings on the basis of the time of germination, rate of production of leaves 
and inci'ease in girth, height of stem, etc. Factors affecting the quality ol copra 
and oil were also studied. Research was done on cotton, groundnut, and sunn 
hemp. Diseases of coconut, especially leaf rot and wilt or root disease, were 
studied at Travancore (now in Kerala State). 

In addition to the foregoing survey of the research activities at 
different centres and in Provinces all over the country^ Sir Jolm Russell gave 
in his report a neat summary of the research and developmental aspects 
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of different crops till 1937. The highlights of this summary are given 
below. 

(i) Tea, Cotton, Stigar-cane: Organizations from the production to marketing 
of tea and cotton were quality-oriented, keeping the export market in view. 
In the case of sugar-cane^ the Government decision to promote production of 
white sugar created a favourable situation. The plant breeding work at Coimba¬ 
tore under the able guidance of Vcnkalaramaii was responsible for many 
improved varieties of sugar-cane which were grown on nearly 3*01 million acres 
out of 4*14 million acres under the crop. The production of molasses increased 
inoie than five times from 1930-31 to 1935-36 as a result of which imports were 
negligible. The Imperial Sugar Research Institute at Kanpur improved 
efficiency of recovery of sugar from 80 to 90 per cent. 

(ii) Ceieals—Rico: The schemes of rice research co-ordinated by ICAR at 
Coimbatore (Madras), Nagina (U. P.), Ghiiisuraj Bankura^ and Dacca (Bengal), 
Habiganj (Assam), Sabour (Bihar), Raipur (G. P,), and Kanial (Punjab) 
were collecting useful data on the botanical and agricultural properties. But 
the maniij'ial experiments suffered from faulty designs. Information on water 
requirement and diseases of rice was lacking. The yield as well as area under rice 
showed a declining trend. 

Wheat: Punjab and U. P. led in wheat area and production, but the yield 
was highest in Bihar and Orissa (about 39 quintals per acre) followed by U. P. 
(about 36 quintals per acre) and Punjab (about 33 quintals per acre). Nearly 
half of the total area under wheat was iiTigated. The production during the 
two decades ending 1930-31 showed increase, but there was gradual reduction 
of export indicating higher interna] consumption. The opening of Lloyd Barrage 
and the completion of Sutlej valley scheme ensured higher production so much 
so that a large surplus was feared and hence production was not positively 
encouraged* 

Barley: Barley grown on 6-5 million acres had a good export market in 
England for breweries. But owing to a belter variety available from California, 
the export market for Indian barley did not show expansion. 

Millets: The water requirement of millets being low, large areas were sown 
with this crop. For improvement of varieties millet sections were established 
in Coimbatore and Indore. Experimental schemes were sanctioned in Nagpur, 
Lyallpur, Bombay, and G* P. as part of dry farming work. Some improved 
varieties were obtained but they did not spread much, 

(iii) Pulses: Even though good sources of protein, pulses received no atten- 
tion from ICAR at that time, 

(iv) Vegetables andfniits: Research work on potato started well but others 
were neglected. The awareness for fruits as sources of essential vitamins and 
minerals was slowly growing, but no organized research for improvement and 
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increased production was afoot, mainly because of lack of marketing and 
processing facilities. In fact, the acreage under vegetables and fiuits showed a 
steady decline during the two decades ending 1934-35. 

(v) Oilseeds: Oilseeds occupied about 5% of the total sown area. Gonsich 
erable amounts of oilseeds, particularly groundnut, castor, and linseed, as well 
as their cakes were exported. 

(vi) Foddei Crops: Fodder production was in a poor slate, as a consequence 
of which improvement of livestock suffered. Forest giazing was, therefore, resor¬ 
ted to. As a result, denudation of forest cover and soil eiosion set in especially in 
the foot-hill areas. Berseein as a fodder was grown successfully on saline lands, 
and also under irrigation. It cusuied soil fertility and higher yield of buffalo 
milk. 

(vii) Tobacco: Export quality tobacco was au incentive but for this puipose 
buyers'’ preference had to be ascertained. 

RESEARCH AND THE REASAN FRY 

Success in all the afoi'cnientioned research efforts paled into insignificance 
ill the background of abject rural poverty, malnutrition, and disease. Cultivators 
could hardly make use of the research results which wci c thus rendered meaning¬ 
less. Peasants, with small holdings incapable of providing the requisite inputs 
and wanting the resoiu'ccs to market their siupltis, were nevex’ the aims of 
scientific research. Urban interests, on the other hand, dominated all planning 
and policies. Strengthening the rural sector by giving subsidies, inducing 
interest rates, defeiTing repayment of loans, organizing co-operatives and 
marketing boards, restricting imports to encourage home products, etc. ought 
to have been some of the measures adopted, particularly after the depression 
years, as was done in other countries. 

Nevertheless, the researches carried out in various parts of the counUy 
resulted in the identification of the factors conducive to higher ci-op yield. Of 
these the following were actively pursued with varying degrees of success: 
(i) adoption of improved varieties of crops—although the gcnetical 
aspect was slowly gaining ground, such adoption, except in the cases of sugar¬ 
cane and jute, was poor owing partly to non-availability of improved seeds 
and partly to lack of information; (ii) control of pests and diseases through 
(a) the evolution of resistant varieties exemplified by the rust-rcsistancc 
study of wheat by K. C. Mehta, (b) changing cultivation practices and soil 
contdittons as shown by Andrews at Tocklai in the case of tea and by P. B. 
Richards in the case of sugar-cane, (c) use of chemicals preferably of vegeta¬ 
ble origin, and (d) biological control; (iii) better water management and 
designing of croi> schemes and control of soil salinity by means of iiriproved 
drainage; (iv) prevention of soil erosion by taking precautions against defo- 
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rcstation, jhumltig, grazing on slopes, etc,; (v) better meinuring and lxsc of 
fertilizers with emphasis on composts and green manures; (vi) soil analysis 
together with experiment in cultivators’ fields; and (vii) better crop sequence 
in accordance with the fertilizing effect of certain crops on the succeeding one. 

Although tlic important factors determining improvement of crop yield 
were fairly well identified as early as in the 1930s, scientific agriculture did not 
make much headway in India as the farmers or their wards did not get the 
benefit of agricultural education for adopting fanning as a profession. 

Attempts made by Fazli Hussain in the Punjab and Sind at settling educated 
farmers by offering certain incentives were, however, exceptions. Two other 
factors also obstructed the progress of agriculture in the country. These were 
rural ind(‘JHcdness and fragmentation of holdings. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Goininittec of 1930 estimated that rural indebtedness was about Rs 9 billion. 
This burden of debt acted as a disincentive to the adoption of more sophisticated 
technologies because of the obvious uncertainty of the risk involved. The only 
answer to this was supply of agricultural credit through co-operatives. But 
except in certain Provinces like the Punjab and Bombay, nowhere did co¬ 
operatives find strong roots. Fragmentation of holdings was another disincentive 
to improvement of agriculture. In the absence of legislative measures for conso- 
lidation of holdings, the co-operative movement was the answer to this problem. 
Often good leadership and persuasion at the village level could induce co¬ 
operation. In this connection, the work of Daniel Hamilton in the Stmderbans 
area of Bengal was an example. 

WORLD WAR 11 AND AGRIGULTURE 

The period covering 1939-47 saw considerable reorganization of agricultural 
administration and research. With the outbreak of the war, the Government 
launched a vigorous drive to increase food production and introduced price 
control and restriction on the movement of foodgrains fi'om one Province to 
another. Export of jute, cotton, and groundnut fell substantially during 1938-41 
leading to the regulation of area under the cash crops, particularly jute in 
Bengal. Higher prices at the beginning of the war induced cultivators to produce 
more but the imported, supply ceased altogether. On the other hand, demand 
for foodgrains increased because of the needs of defence personnel. As a result, 
prices rosCi. These and other factors led to a rethinking on the part of the 
Government to take firm steps to increase agricultural production. The starting 
of the grow more food campaign in April 1942 was one such step. This cam¬ 
paign showed that given incentives—^price, inputs, marketing facilities, etc, 
production could be boosted up to a higher level. Administration of food became 
an important concern of the Gbvernment, but not much headway could be 
made. The contemplated basic plan which envisaged a knowledge of the surplus 
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and deficit Provinces on Avhich food movement could be planned was sabotaged 
by the Provinces themselves by overestimating their deficits and requirements 
of food. The subsequent decision of the Government in June 1943 allowing free 
trade in Bengal^ Bihar, Orissa, and Assam was followed by a similar step 
lliroughout the entire country, barring the Punjab and Sind. The Foodgrains 
Policy Gommittee set up in July 1943 under the chairmanship of Theodore 
Gregory recommended in September 194*3 the rationing of foodstuffs in all big 
cities. In the meantime, the decision on free trade was revoked. Partly due to 
the war and partly due to natural calamities, the foodgrains supply was pre¬ 
cariously hampered. Added to this was administrative inefficiency in dealing 
with food distribution. 

A famine, essentially man-made, of unprecedented severity broke out in 
Bengal in 1943, and the Famine Enquiry Commission (1944) Jicaded by Sir 
John Woodhead suggested a number of measures to increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction. While implementation of the recommendations of the foodgrains 
policy committee for controlled distribution of foodgrains was speeded up, 
stress was also laid on higher agricultural output. To this end, indigenous 
production of fertilizers was the first logical step. The factory of Fertilizers and 
Chemicals (Travancore) Limited, the first to start fertilizer manufacture in the 
country, went into production in 1947. The involvement of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the grow more food campaign during 1943-47 was a marked departure 
from the past. The campaign aimed at increasing food crop area in preference 
to cash crops; intensive cultivation employing fertilizers and irrigation; and 
extending cultivation to current fallows and cultiuable wastes. As a result, 
lubewell sinking, lift pumps, and provision of electricity were matched, followed 
by laud reclamation for which a central tractor organization was set up in 1946, 
The evaluation of the grow more food campaign during 1946-47 revealed that 
its progress suffered a set-back owing to bad weather, the prevailing uncertain 
political situation, communal riots, and ineffective control of supply and prices. 
Uncertainty in the prices of food crops led farmers to divert land to the cultiva¬ 
tion of more profitable crops* 

In 1945 the Department of Education, Health, and Land was reorganized 
into thi^ec departments, one of which was that of agriculture. Soon after the 
end of the war the Government of India started thinking of reconstructing the 
economy of the counUy, and accordingly a policy committee on agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries was appointed. This committee recommended the setting 
up of a number of sub-committees on such subjects as agricultural prices, 
credit, marketing, and fisheries development. All these were merged with a 
separate department of planning and development which had been established 
in 1944. Each of the sub-committees made thorough sectoral studies of the 
agricultural situation and made a munber of recommendations to improve it. 
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Fishery Dendopment: The esla( 3 lishmenl of the deep sea fishing station at 
Bombay in 1946 was an imiiortant step in the field of fishery development as it 
was aimed at producing suitable power craft and equipment for fishing, exploring 
new fishing grounds, and training personnel for manning fishing craft. Two 
research institutes to deal with the problems of inland and marine fisheries—the 
Central Inland Fisheries Research Institute, Barrackporc, and the Central 
Marine Fisheries Research Institute, Cochin—were subsequently set up in 1947. 
The Plant Protection, Qiiarantine, and Storage Directorate was established in 
1946 to co'-ordinate activities relating to pest and disease control in the Pro¬ 
vinces, The locust warning organization created in 1939 merged with the new 
directorate. 

Commodify Research'. The Governmenl of India established some centres of 
icscarch relating to agricultural commodities. The Central Rice Research 
Institute, Cuttack, was set up in 194-6* Besides this, the following Central 
commodity committees for promoting the development of some cash crops were 
established: sugar-cane committee (1944), tobacco committee (1945), coconut 
committee (1945), and oilseeds committee (1947). In the field offorcst research 
and development the Forest Research Institute, Dchra Dun, established in 1906, 
was expanded and reorganized with a view to increasing the production and 
ensuring better utilization of forest products. 

With independence, the immediate task of the Government was to increase 
domestic production of all agricultural commodities* The grow more food 
campaign, extended for five years from 1946, was placed on a planned basis from 
1947-48. TJic foodgrains policy committee of 1947 recommended greater 
attention to minor irrigation works; development of local manure; distribution 
of improved seeds; production of fertilizers; and the setting up of a central 
organization for undertaking reclamation and development of large blocks 
of cultivable waste lands. In view of the importance of fertilizers in increasing 
soil fertility, field trials were conducted by A. D. Stewart, who recommended 
in his report of 1947 that simple experiments in cultivators’ fields, soil surveys, 
and laboratory investigations should be carried out* In pursuance of these 
recommendations, ICAR initiated a scheme under a series of three-plot trials 
in cultivators’ fields* After a three-year trial period a revised programme was 
formulated covering (a) soil survey and mapping; (b) radiotracer investigations 
for intake of phosphorus; (c) agronomic trials to observe fertilizer response; 
and (d) development of rapid soil tests for N, P, and K to correlate the test 
data with crop response. 


ANIMAL HtfSBANBRY 

The research efforts and achievements in the field of animal husbandry 
during the period 1929-1947 were comprehensively dealt with in an ICAR 
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review, li included breeding, nutution, diseases, dairy industry, sheep and wool, 
and poultry keeping. Some of the moie important research findings highlighted 
in the review are summarized below; 

Before ICAR was established in 1929, cattle-breeding activities were limited 
to the Central and Provincial Government cattle farms. The latter were engaged 
primarily in the distribution of fami-bred "^approved shes’ and widespread 
castration of scrub animals. There were no systematic studies regarding the 
quality ol breeding bulls. Nor were records kept of their performance. Realizing 
these lacunae, ICAR started the maintenance of central herd-books for all the 
welhcstablished breeds of cattle in the country. The actual work of maintenance^ 
following the international standard, began in I94L These data referred to 
herds wliicli were maintained in Government farms, but no records were 
available regarding the village cattle which constituted the bulk of the cattle 
population of India. 

Gross-breeding was probably first started by the military farms located all 
over the country in different climatic and environmental conditions. It was 
established after detailed experimentation that the productive capacity of the 
animal was optimum with five-eighths of its blood drawn from foreign stock. 
The cross-breeds were found to be more susceptible to diseases and demanded 
superior management and feeding. Because of these factors, cross-breeding did 
not find favour outside of military farms. The civil farms gave up cross-breeding 
work and devoted themselves to selective breeding of indigenous cattle* The 
first successful insemination of cows was done in 1939 at the Mysore palace dairy 
farm. Systematic investigation on artificial insemination was, however, started 
in India in 1942 under an ICAR scheme at the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute (IVRl), Izalnagar. The organizational aspects of managing large« 
scale insemination were studied at four developmental regional research 
stations established between 1945 and 1947 at Calcutta, Patna^ Moniogomexy 
(now in Pakistan), and Bangalore- The expeiiments carried out at these centres 
demonstrated the feasibility of artificial insemination by the fact tliat the number 
of services for conception varied from T42 to b50 for buffaloes and 1*33 to 
1*57 fo]' cows. An immediate follow-up of these investigations was the *kcy 
village scheme’ introduced by the animal husbandry departments. To supply 
semen from Jersey bulls for artificial insemination, a semen bank was opened at 
the National Dairy Research Institute (NDRT), Bangalore. Regional centres 
were aho set up at Pune, Calcutta, Cuttack^ Madras, and Izatnagar to under¬ 
take research on a regional basis. At IVRI, a number of problems relating to 
artifi-cial insemination were studied by Bhattacharya and co-workers. 

Blood grouping of animals was first attempted in this country at IVRI in 
1942 by Balwant Singh. Pic tried to correlate the frequency of A, B, AB, and O 
analogous to human blood groups with breed characteristics. Similar studies 
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were made on horses, A more comprehensive work was taken up at IVRI 
under a scheme sponsored by ICAR. 

Minnct and co-workers started animal climatological studies in 1941. They 
observed that wetting the bodies of milch buffaloes during hot months ensured 
steady milk supply. The semen equality was found to be dependent on ambient 
temperature, being best in spring (Febi uary-April) and worst in autumn 
(August-October). The effects of tempoature and humidity on the health 
and productive capacity of cross-bred cattle and of buffaloes were extensively 
studied at IVRI. The parameters measured included physiological reaction, 
blood and milk composition, feed and water intake, urinary output, and 
activity of cndocrines. 

Research on various problems of animal nutrition was carried out at the 
animal nutrition division of IVRI under many research schemes financed by 
ICAR. Amongst the important subjects studied were; composition and nutritive 
values of common livestock feeds civailablc in differeirt parts of the country; 
nutritional requirements for the prevention of various diseases of animals; 
computation of balanced ration, including protein and caloric requirements, 
of both indigenous and cross-bred cattle; diseases caused by mineral and vitamin 
deficiency; replacement of concentrate mixtures by green fodders; plants and 
minerals (particularly cyanide and fluoride) toxic to livestock and methods 
of preventing and removing toxicity; economic methods of calf-rcaring;methods 
of fodder conservation; processing of feeds for improving their nutritional value 
and the effect of feeds on the quality of milk and butter; and utilization of 
waste agricultural crop products as cattle feed. 

The veterinary research work at IVRI was of high quality and the method 
of detection and prevention was systematized. The important diseases investi¬ 
gated at IVRI and its achievements in regard to tlieir prevention included 
an adjuvant vaccine for haemorrhagic septicaemia, Clostndhm chmvoei as 
the causative organism for black quarter and a prophylactic vaccine for it; 
a prophylactic vaccine for anthrax; tuberculin test showing affectation of 
cattle and buffalo but negative tests for tubercle bacilli in milk; an improved 
diagnostic test for johne’s disease; causative factors of bovine mastitis; 
bovine abortion and its causative factors; preparation of mallein for 
diagnosing glanders in horses; transmission of rinderpest and preparation 
of prophylactic vaccine with goat tissue virus alone in dried form; classification 
of fool and mouth disease virus and preparation of crystal violet vaccine; culture 
vaccine for rabies; preparation of effective vaccine for Ranikhet disease of 
poultry; and preparation of vaccines for fowl pox virus. 

Dahy research was aimed at higher yield of better quality milk per animal. 
For Ih^ purpose, breeds and feed management were the most important factors 
to which reference has affeady been made. Rrocessing technology, transport, 
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and distribution also played important roles in the marketing of milk. 
Scientific Imowledge was required ibi impioving the quality, shelf-life, and 
acceptability in the market of milk products. Extensive studies were made on 
the bacteriology of milk and milk products, and on the composition of milk 
in terms of nutrient constituents. 

Pl^oo/: Some improvement in the quality of wool obtained from local 
sheep was brought about ihtough cross-breeding with merino early in the 
nineteenth century at the sheep-breeding areas of Pune and Ahmednagar 
districts. It, however, lasted not more than ten years. The Amritahal farm at 
Mysore had similar experience. A number of sporadic attempts to improve 
the breed were also made in the first half of the nineteenth century in the Punjab^, 
Bengal, and Madras. They were mostly done by enthusiastic British officers 
and were discontinued with their departure from service. In the first decade 
of the twentieth century, programmes of cross-breeding of local sheep and the 
Bikaner breed with merino and Romney-Marsh rams were undertaken in. many 
farms in U, P. But no stable results were obtained and hence the programmes 
were abandoned. At Plissar the crossing of Bikaner breed with merino resulted 
in a type of Hock christened Hissardale. It was presumed that the type was 
fixed at three-fourths merino blood. Pilot experiments to breed superior sheep 
were started at Hissar and Pune in 1938 and continued till 1949. Experimental 
flocks were also maintained at Mysore and Madras. Considerable importance 
was attached to the rearing of exotic breeds in Kashmir. On the basis of ex¬ 
periences gained at these stations, it was decided to develop indigenous types 
in the plains and restrict cross-breeding to the temperate Plimalayan region 
and to the sheep rearing areas of the western parts of the Deccan plateau. 
Selective breeding was restricted to the Deccan, Bikaner, Kutchi, and Lohi 
sheep for the purpose of improved wool production. The exotic breed for cross¬ 
breeding was inevitably merino. Breeding sheep for meat production was also 
taken up with the Nellore, Mandya, and Bannur sheep of South India. Explora¬ 
tory trials were undertaken to cross-breed the Bannur sheep with the British 
Southdown rams and Somali rams from Barbera for mutton impi-ovement. 

Poultry i In the course of a survey of the whole country during 194-1-48, 
freedom from salmonella was indicated. In March 1949, however, a large 
proportion (50 per cent) of chick mortality in North India was recorded as 
due to this disease. The disease was, however, controlled. Large-scale studies 
showed that Ranikhet disease was controlled by routine vaccination of chickens 
aged 6-10 weeks. Spirochaetosis (tick fever), which caused widespread and 
heavy losses, was transmitted by the vector tick. Injection of healthy bhds with 
the blood of infected ones protected the former for about six months. Intramus¬ 
cular injection ofsulfarsenol or soatnin cured the disease, if given at early stages^ 

The importance of providing a sound health cover for the livestock was 
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gradually realized. In 1928 there were only 904 veterinary hospitals and 
dispensaries in British India, which on the strength of the recomincndation 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture were increased in number to 2,655 
at the end of the first five-year plan. Tlie establishment of hospitals and 
dispensaries was not enough unless backed by appropriate medicines and 
vaccines. To this end the attention of the Government was directed as early 
as 1898, soon after the establishment of IVRI. In 1924 a well-organized centre 
for production of veterinary biologicals was set up at Izatnagar. Recognizing 
the difficulties of serving the entire country through one centre, steps were 
immediately taken to set up centres at other convenient locations. During the 
period 1926 to 1947 six more ccnti’cs came into existence in Mysore (1926), 
Madras (1932), U. P. (1945), Orissa (1946), Andhra Pradesh (1947), and 
Maharashtra (1947). 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 

The partition of India in 1947 caused considerable imbalance in agricultural 
production. With the appointment of the Planning Commission in 1950, and the 
institution of five-year plans, development of agriculture fiiicluding animal 
husbandry, forestry, and fishery) assumed greater significance in the matter 
of stabilizing the country’s economy. 

Research support to agriculture came by way of the eastablishment 
of institutes and the formation of commodity committees by the Government. 
Agticukural research had hitherto been restricted to certain crops and insti¬ 
tutions, There was not much co-ordination. Nor was there any attempt to 
apply r€.search results to fixrmcrs^ fields for production purposes, ICAR had 
to assume the role of co-ordinator as well as promoter of agricultural research. 
This resulted in the all-India co-ordinated research projects, which paved the 
way for a better understanding of locadonal and regional problems and their 
remedies. Projects for the intensification of regional research on cotton, oilseeds 
and millets, and an all-India maize improvement scheme were accordingly 
undertaken. 

Soon after were established agricultural universities based on the recommen¬ 
dations of the Indo-U.S. teams with the concept of integration of teaching, 
research, and extension as their key role. The first of these universities, wedded 
to integrated teaching, research, and extension, was set up in 1960 at Pantnagar 
in the terai area of Uttar Pradesh. Extension work, key to transfer of research 
results to the farming community, had so far been neglected and left to unin¬ 
spired workers. Field demonstration, training of farmers, transfer of know-how 
from the laboratory to the land, organized visits of farmers to scientifically 
managed farms?, etc, have no doubt been introduced. But the total achievement 
in this important sector in still far below requirement. In fact, research and 
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teaching have been rendered ineffective by the failure on the extension side. 

The rise in piodiiction during 195T67 was the result ofincreasing iirigation, 
better agiicultural practices^ popularization of improved seeds of some crops, 
and wider use of chemical fertilizers. Other measures such as soil and water 
conservation, land development, consolidation of holdings, provision of agiicul¬ 
tural credit and marketing facilities, price incentive, education, and research 
lent support to production. The period 1967-74 saw agricultural development 
based on the adoption of new technology to harness irrigation water, and the 
use of quality seeds, chemical fertilizers, and wide-ranging pesticides. The rate 
of rise in production was 4*1% in the iirst plan period; but it decreased to 3% 
In the second and third plan periods and still further to 2*2% in the fourth 
plan period. The decline was partly due to fall in die area under cultivation. 
But the main reason was that the vast majority of farmers being poor could 
ill-alFord the relatively costly new technology. Moreover, the inputs were not 
readily available in I'cmotc areas owing to lack of transport and other infra¬ 
structures, Obviously, the new technology was not appropriate to the prevailing 
socio-economic context and could not be made so by extension innovations 
whatsoever. 

The pre-plan period witnessed a large population of animals of poor quality 
suffering from lack of nutiition and health care. Livestock rearing being sub¬ 
sidiary to crop production, programmes of breed improvement, provision of 
food and fodder, and health measures went by default. 

High-yielding Varieties i Considerable concern was shown by the Government 
in the face of these diverse challenges and the spells of stagnation in agriculture, 
particularly during the sixties. Some degree of success in the production of one 
or two cereal crops and some non-food crops was achieved; but they were not 
enough to raise hope. Critical shortages of fat and protein loomed large. 
The improvement was, however, spectacular in the wake of the introduction 
of Taichung Native I and IR-8 varieties of paddy from the International Rice 
Research Institute (IRRI), which have got the dwarfing gene. New varieties 
were produced by manipulating IR-8 to suit diverse local situations. Nearly 
seventy such varieties have so far been released. The coverage of the total 
paddy area of thirty-eight million hectares by the high-yielding varieties has 
not been uniform owing to lack of adequate inputs. 

Wheat cultivation has set a better record following the introduction of the 
Mexican varieties. Here also, new varieties were developed to suit certain areas, 
and to make the varieties disease-resistant to some extent, particularly against 
rusts. The multiline approach to breeding has shown some definite advantages 
in the matter of combating disease and stabilizing production. It is, however, 
interesting to note that none of the vari^^ties perform in farmers* fields as well as 
it does in national demonsti’ations. The reasons for this failure deserve deeper 
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search. Maybe, one of the ways of a breakthrough in ptoduction lies in this 
direction. 

High-yielding hybrids of sorghum, evolved by using cytoplasmic male 
sterile line as female parent, arc capable of ^vithslanding to some extent climatic 
shocks but are susceptible to shootfly and gall midge. Likewise, hybrids of pearl 
millets, which arc generally rainfed crops, can resist climatic variations. 

Since 1957 the all-India co-ordinated maize improvement project has 
so far released twelve hybrids, six composites, and three nutritionally superior 
varieties. The departments of agriculture in the States have also released fifteen 
composites and two hybrids. Though commonly a kharif crop, its performance 
is better. Pulses are typically tropical crops, and occupy an important position 
in Indian diet. The improvements achieved under the all-India co-ordinated 
pulse improvement project are not yet so hopeful. Many potentially high- 
yielding varieties of castor, rapcsccd, mustard, groundnut, safflower, sunflower, 
linseed, taramira, toria, and raya have been evolved- Of these the mosl impor¬ 
tant is groundnut, but shortage of seed is standing in the way of large-scale 
production. Perennial sources like cocount and oil iialin arc of great importance, 
but their production is hampered by diseascs- 

Potato research has yielded high dividends and the output has been doubled 
in the course of thirty years, making India a leading potato producer. The 
main achievements are the breeding of Kufri varieties suiting almost all possible 
growing conditions, and development of seed plot technique for disease-free 
seed* Soyabean, an imported oilseed from the U.S.A., has not become a commer¬ 
cial possibility except in certain regions of the terai in U. P. and M. P* But an 
all-India co-ordinated project is trying to make it acceptable in view of its 
high oil as well as protein contents* 

The Sugar-cane Breeding Institute at Coimbatore is a pioneer institution to 
evolve new varieties of sugar-cane. Coimbatore varieties now occupy nearly 
70% of the area under sugar-cane. More than twenty other countries also use 
Coimbatore canes. The Institute has tried several short-duration varieties 
(eight months instead offourteen to eighteen months) which are of higher sucrose 
content. In the fields of fruits like mango, grape, papaya, apple, and vegetables 
of different kinds research work has been directed towards good quality as well as 
high yield. Some promising varieties arc in commercial use and others arc in 
the pipeline. The alUndia co-ordinated cotton improvement project has got 
thirty research centres spread over different agroclimatic regions in the country. 
A large number of varieties having improved quality and belter yield have been 
released, including intrahirsutum and interspecific vaxdelics. Jute varieties 
suitable for different agroclimatic conditions and for multiple cropping have 
been released by the Jute Agricultural Research Institute at Nilgunge off 
Barackpore in West BengaL There is, however, a technological gap in the 
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area of retting, which, if properly done, may greatly improve the quality of 
fibre. 

Soil Survey: Soil survey and soil fertility research including availability of 
major and micro nutrients have been undertaken on a comprehensive scale, 
providing thereby an excellent support to the new technology. Cultural 
practices like multiple and relay cropping and intercropping are being 
standardized for the purpose of optimizing the use of land, water, and other 
inputs. Suitable packages of practice have been worked out on the basis of these 
researches which are of great practical value. Intensive agriculture requires 
use of machines and tools for land preparation, sowing, harvesting, threshing, 
etc. and also for processing of agricultural products. Agricultural research 
institutes and universities are engaged in developing such machines and tools 
suitable for different crops and local situations. 

Forest Conservation: Forest denudation on a largescale and the consequent 
soil erosion have been alarming. The reasons for the denudation arc increasing 
demand for fuel wood, paper pulp, and timber. Clandestine felling and no 
replanting have brought forestry resources to a dwindling and critical situa¬ 
tion, Aggressive programmes for afforestation were, therefore, launched but 
the deniand.s, both regular and clandestine, have been increasing at a more 
rapid pace than replenishment. The investments on forest research and 
development have not been commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem. The Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun, has not 
been able to fulfil its objectives, according to an assessment made in 1964. Its 
training courses have, however, earned considerable reputation. Closely 
connected with forest development is the question of wild life preservation 
and management. Many sanctuaries have come up in different parts 
of the country, e.g. Corbett Park in U. P., Taroba and Kanha National 
Parks in M. P., Madumalia National Park in Tamil Nadu, Jaldapara Game 
Sanctuaiy in West Bengal, and Kaziranga Game Sanctuary in Assam. The 
Indian Board for Wild Life was set up in 1952. It has been instrumental in 
executing the Troject Tiger’ programme, in addition to setting up 126 sanctua¬ 
ries and five national parks in the country. 

Animal Husbandry: The broad principles of producing and feeding cross-bred 
animals for better performance have been laid down for the breeding of efficient 
livestock. Because of weak oestrus in buffaloes, artificial msemination is less 
successful if oestrus is not properly detected. Researches on locating the time of 
oestrus by determining the progesterone level of plasma and, alternatively, on in¬ 
ducing oestrus by using chemicals like prostaglandin Fg alpha and estrumate 
have been carried out with limited success. The problem of preserving buffalo 
semen for artificial insemination work has been solved by producing frozen 
semen after nearly tv/o decades of research^ Suitable dilators have also been 
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prepared, which show fairly good recovery of spej ms. Sheep and goats constitute 
an important group of livestock, closely related to the ccoiioiay of aiid, semi« 
arid, and tribal aicas. Some useful breeds have been identified for the purpose 
of meat and wool. 

Scientific research on poultry development stalled iu an oiganizcd fashion 
with the establishment of the poultry research division oi IVRL The introduc¬ 
tion of deep-litter and cage systems of poultry keeping, production of balanced 
feed, multiplication of exotic and high-yielding layers, health care, etc. have 
made enormous impact on commercial poultry farming in the public and 
private sectors. 

The occurrence of welhdciincd breeds of milch and draught animals in 
specified tracts for each class is the handiwork of modest fanncis and environ¬ 
mental factors. The occurrence of poor ^nondescripts’ in regions of high rainfall 
and paddy cultivation and in the coastal regions of India is due to chronic 
underfeeding, malnutrition, and indiscriminate breeding. Early altcitipts to 
breed camels, mules, horses, and cattle were, as already pointed out, intended 
to meet mostly military needs. The division of animal breeding and genetics of 
IVRI has systematically explored the possibilities of artificial insemination on 
the basis of the investigations of semen characteristics of diflerent breeds of 
cattle, buffalo, goat, sheep, white leghorn, and country birds. The success of 
all-India programmes is to a large extent attiibutcd to thorough investigations 
and careful planning. On the basis ol'many experiments carried out with cattle, 
buffalo, sheep, and goat, their nutritional requiiements were assessed and 
balanced diets formulated so that their health as well as milk and wool produc¬ 
tion could be maintained at a high leveL Many deficiency diseases have been 
identified and their remedies evolved. IVRI ha.s developed a vaccine against 
rinderpest and the technique of its large-scale production by means of tissue 
culture. It has also produced the polyvalent hydrogel vaccine for foot and 
mouth disease of livestock and stabilized the production of rabbies vaccine. 

Research centres spread over the whole country are woiking on various 
other diseases of livestock, including contagious bovine pleuropneumonia, 
leptospirosis, salmonellosis, tuberculosis and Johne’s disease, mastitis, and 
brucellosis. The FAO/WHO Brucella Reference Centre, catering for the needs 
of the countries of South-East Asia region, is located at IVRI. The National 
Brucella Reference Centre is also located there, ICAR has established a 
xretwork of centres to study parasitic diseases of cattle, goat, and sheep, and 
to ascertain their remedies. Improvement in the country poultry has been effec¬ 
ted by a process of feeding, culling, and selective bx-eeding for high egg-laying 
capacities. The keeping quality of eggs could be increased by lime sealing of 
heat treated eggs. The vaccine for Ranikhet disease was evolved by IVRI. 
Immtmity is produced in three or four days after vaccination and lasts for 
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three to four years. Intraiiasal application of the UK F-strain followed by the 
Mutteswar strain between six and ten weeks gives life-long immunity, Fowl-pox 
can be eradicated for life by administering vaccine developed at IVRI. 

Pisciculiure: Significant advances have been made in the development of de¬ 
signs of trawlers and fishing gears as a result of researches carried out by the 
Central Institute of Fish Technology, Tt has also developed some standardized 
methods of processing and preserving fish. The Central Inland Fisheries Research 
Institute has established the methods of breedings rearing, and management of 
both captured and culture fisheries in fresh and brackish waters. Aquaculture 
techniques of induced breeding by pituitary hormone administration of major 
carps and Chinese carps and of bimdh breeding of grass carp and silver carp 
have opened up new avenues of fresh-water fish seed and fish production. The 
development of a hatchery provided with circulating water and a package of 
practice of composite fish culture have made fish production commercially 
viable under pond conditions. 

Special Areas Farming: Soon after independence research efforts were also 
directed to the development of arid zones, dry lands, hill areas, salt-affected 
lands, and tribal areas. The Central Arid Zone Research Institute (GAZRI) has 
made a thoi^ough assessment of the natural resources of Indian arid zones 
together with areas affected by salinity and alkali, the land use pattern of these 
zones, soil fertility level, water resources, livestock population, cropping systems, 
etc, in order to make effective utilization of them. GAZRI has identified suitable 
crops and evolved economical cropping and water harvesting systems. 

The research scheme of ICAR relating to dry farming, conducted for ten 
years (1933-43), i^ecommended bunding, deep ploughing, use of farmyard 
manure^ and low seed rate. The improvement in yield was, however, marginaL 
Later researches suggested that in view of the short period of availability of 
water, crops which matured within this period would grow favourably. Such 
short-duration crops became available by 1965, the most important being jowar 
GSH-1; bajra HB4; and cotton -PllS. They could really make a breakthrough 
in dryland agriculture. The all-India co-ordinated research project for dryland 
agriculture has systematically made use of jowar, bajra, and cotton varieties 
bred for low rainfall conditions. Twenty-three research centres located at 
various dryland areas are collaborating in this project. During the last one 
decade or so, quite a few crops giving good yields and suitable for different 
areas have been identified. The cultivation practices for each area have also 
been evolved. 

An alternative to jhuming in the hill areas has been suggested in which the 
lower portion of a hill slope (approximately 1/3 area) h bench-terraced for 
normal agriculture, mostly paddy or maize cultivation; the mid-portion, also 
comprising 1/3 area, is half-moon terraced and used for horticultural crops 5 
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while the steepest slope is utilized for forest plantation. This pattern of land 
utilization conserves soil against erosion and gives economic returns, 

Salt-afFected areas are the product of irrigated agriculture with faulty 
drainage. Soils turned sodic may be reclaimed by the use of gypsum, the 
technology for which has been successfully developed by the Central Institute 
for Soil Salinity Research. It has evolved packages of practice suitable for 
specific situations. In the saline areas salt-tolerant crops seem to work better. 
The introduction of scientific agriculture in the tribal areas poses many 
difficulties. The studies so far initiated in this regard suggest that in keeping 
with the traditional beliefs of these people, it would be expedient to work within 
the existing framework of farming practices, and to introduce improvements 
gradually. Fruit trees, pig and poultry farming, and mixed farming fit in with 
tribal situations. Not many scientists have the inclination and patience to work 
in such difficult areas, and hence not much success has been achieved in the 
development of tribal areas. 

In the above context, the Government of India appointed the National 
Commission on Agriculture (NGA) on 29 August 1970. NGA submitted its 
final report in January 1976 in fifteen parts consisting of sixty-nine chapters. 
It also submitted in the course of its deliberations twenty-four interim reports. 
In addition, sixteen detailed reports were prepared on rainfall and cropping 
patterns for consideration of State authorities dealing with crop planning. Some 
NGA recommendations have been implemented. 
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P ROCESSING and preservation of food-stuff for future use are as old as 
civilization. In India the practice obtained even among the non-Aryans 
long before the advent of Aryan culture, The process of salting food-stuff was 
pi'evalcnt among those who lived near seashores^ while vegetable oil was used 
for the purpose by the dwellers of the hinterland. 

Developments in food technology during the period from 1800 to 1947 
toolc place due to two factors. Firstly^ instead of preseiving food by traditional 
methods mainly for domestic consumption, greater emphasis came to be laid 
gradually on its processing for sale in the markets. Secondly, increasing contact 
with western food habits and food preferences generated a demand for food¬ 
stuffs for the manufacture of which the technical know-how had to be obtained 
from western countiics. 

Cereal : Rice being one of the xnost important cereals produced and consumed 
in India, its processing received attention from very eaidy days. The practice of 
milling paddy is as old as cultivation and reference to it is found even in the 
Vedas. Different types of manually operated milling equipment for shelling and 
polishing of rice have been in use in India for centuries* The increasing demand 
for rice and exposure to mechanical operations introduced by the British 
accelerated the development of rice-milling technology in two areas: innovations 
to render hand-pounding implements more productive with reduced labour 
and introduction of mechanical rice mills of improved design, greater efficiency, 
better turnover, and higher output. 

A number of traditional implements are in use in different parts of India 
for haud-poimding of rice. They are pestle and mortar; wooden, stone, or 
clay ^chakkis’; and 'denldh The ^chakkis’ comprise two discs, placed one 
above the other. The lower disc is kept stationary while the upper one is rotated 
in a horizontal plane, Paddy to be milled is fed through a hole in the upper 
disc and rice comes out through the gap between the two discs- To meet the 
need for increased production there have been modifications of the design. 
One such is *^Masulipatnam chakki*" which was an improvement upon the 
stone ^chakki\ In this machine the ^chakkF is rotated at a high speed by a 
two-toothed pinion arrangement,* The handle of the machine is rotated in 
a vertical plane by two men- It is a combined husking and winnowing machine^ 
and can dehusk eight quintals of paddy in eight hours. 

The pestle and mortar hav^ been used in homes and in cottage industry 
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for husking paddy and polishing rice« Difiercni designs of the equipment arc 
in use in various parts of the country. The mortar, about 20 cm. in depth 
and with a diameter of 150 cm., is made of stone or wood. The pestle is a heavy 
wooden lod of T5 to 2 metres in length. It is fitted wilh an iron hub at one 
end and a ring at the other foi being used for husking or polishing as required. 

'Denki’ is a manually opci'atcd mortar atid pestle. The pestle is fixed to 
the end of a wooden beam which is so positioned that it swings about a hori¬ 
zontal axis. As the worker treads on the end opposite to that with the pestle, 
the latter is raised about one metre. By suddenly releasing the pressure at the 
other end the pestle is allowed to drop in force for dehusldng the paddy in 
the mortar. The position of the axis around which the beam swings detci'mincs 
the force transmitted to the pestle. Initially, the position of the beam used 
to be determined by the rule of thumb. Later, "‘deukis’ came to be designed 
with the positioning of the beam in such a way that the centre of oscillation 
coincides with the centre of percussion, helping the tx*ansinission of the maximum 
amount of force to the pestle. This also helps avoid unnecessary jerks, clastic 
vibration, noise, and waste of energy, which arc common with the improperly 
designed and operated ‘denkih Although the traditional paddy husking 
machines and rice milling equipment like the mortar and pestle, ^chakld’, 
and ‘denki’ are still being used in Indian villages, being encouraged for creating 
employment opportunities in rural areas, the mechanization of the operations 
started from the early years of this centmy. 

Use ofPoweri The earliest equipment using electric power and later diesel 
oil introduced for rice milling in India was the stone mill similar to the wheat 
flour gidnding machine. In 1822 paddy separation equipment was invented in 
Germany and by the year 1914 a number of rice milling machines of German 
make were introduced in India. In 1917 an Indian engineer constructed the 
first sheller type rice milling machine without any foreign technical help or 
collaboration. 

Later, the Engleberg hullers operated by oil or steam engine or by electrical 
power were introduced. Those were relatively small units with a through-put 
capacity of 100 to 150 kg. per hour. Bigger mills of one to two tons per hour 
capacity with three to four hullers were introduced in subsequent years in 
many parts of India. These hullers combined the job of dchusking and polishing. 
Hence husk, bran, and broken rice got mixed together and their separation was 
difficult. Besides, the percentage of broken rice also was high. 

Centrifugal shellers for rice milling were introduced in India later. In 
this machine the paddy grains are subjected to centrifugal forces by means 
of impellers rotating at 2,500 to 3,000 rpm which makes it possible to create 
an impact force sufficient to shell the paddy grains* It has a separate polisher 
for polis]hin.g the grains. As a further development in rice milling, undcr-runner 
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disc shellcrs were introduced. The basic machine consists of two discs with 
the inner faces lined with energy, the bottom one rotating and the other sta- 
lionaiy. Ihc efficiency of dchuslcing in this machine is better than that of the 
hullcr in the lower breakage and higher yield of rice. Modernization of rice 
mills with improved method and equipment for parboiling and hulling and 
utilization of by-products such as rice-bran for oil recovery had to wait till 
a definite policy to improve the technical operation and economics of rice 
milling was decided upon by the Government. 

The process of parboiling paddy for dclnisking was perhaps first discovered 
in India, Pai boiled rice is popular particularly in eastern and some parts of 
southern India. The chief merits of parboiled rice are its higher nutritive value, 
greater resistance to attack by insects, and higher recoveiy. Recent scientific 
investigations have shown that parboiled rice is richer in vitamins and protein 
content than rice milled only after sun-drying. It is of particular importance 
for people whose daily food intake consists mainly of rice and is otherwise 
generally poor in nutrients like vitamins and proteins. Parboiling of paddyj 
initially started as a cottage industry, is now an important manufacturing 
operation without any basic change in the essentials of the process. 

In the milling of wheat for the manufacture of wheat flour the age-old 
millstones gave way to roller-mills in larger production units in the late nine¬ 
teenth century. By 1947 the flour-milling industry had been modernized to 
a great extent with advanced technology. But progress in the making of wheat 
products like leavened bread even up to 1947 was not such as to bring the 
industry close to western standards. Introduced in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the production of leavened bread and biscuits was mainly confined 
to small-scale units without proper technical supervision and sanitation control. 
The quality was usually poor although improvements were noticed in later 
years. Good manufacturing standards with modern machineries and strict 
control over sanitation were introduced in a few establishments in the cities 
of Calcutta and Bombay in the beginning of this century. There have been 
steady growth in the demand for leavened bread and improvement in its 
quality since then. After independence the Government took an active part 
in improving the food processing industry as part of an overall policy, and 
India can now claim to have some of the most modern bakeries in the public 
sector. Biscuit-making, on the other hand, did have a better start, A few units 
grew up as the subsidiary of a reputed manufacturing concern of the 
making for the production of good quality biscuits. Although several small 
units came up in due course, the major portion of the turnover of biscuits 
was accounted for by the larger units with technological resources. 

M/ir and Milk Ptoductsi Milk has been a staple food for Indians from very 
ancient days. The chemical components of milk render it susceptible to rapid 
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decoinposilion caJling for iiictliocls of its pre,scrvation in the natural form- 
Due to limited facilities being available and to restricted demand, mainly 
becaxise of the cost involved, the preservation of fluid milk by modern scien¬ 
tific methods was commercially practised only in the cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta on a small scale till the 1950s, Indigenous methods for processing- 
milk have been in use for a long time. These developed considerably with 
the inproveinciit of transport and communication systems. The resultant 
food items may be classified as unfermented milk products (c.g, dehydrated 
milk or khoyd^ casein or chdnd^ and milk-based sweets); fermented milk products 
(c.g. curd); and products from milk fat like butter and ghee. 

The pieparation o^Lhoyd^ which accounts for most of the milk not consumed 
as a drink, is based on the indigenous method of controlled evaporation through 
heating without affecting its foocL v^iluc. Evaporation is done In a round- 
bottomed shallow iron pan over steady fire at a fairly high temperature. A 
specially-designed scraper is used for continuous stirring. Khoyd contributes 
significantly not only towards preventing the waste of a valuable food material 
but also towards reducing economic loss to rural producers of milk. It is a 
principal ingredient of many milk-based sweets. 

Ghana is another milk product prepared by precipitating casein from 
boiling milk by adding lemon juice or whey from earlier batches of prcjDaralion. 
Lumps of casein containing the milk fat precipitate when acid is added to 
milk. The casein lumps are separated from the whey by filtering through a 
piece of coarse cloth. The remaining whey embedded in casein lumps is removed 
by squeezing. Ghana is used in milk-based confectionery, particularly popular 
in eastern India, and its production has grown into an industry competing 
with various dairy products. 

Formed by chemical fermentation of milk, curd is a very popular food 
item in India. It is a weak gel with a smooth and glossy surface. Curd is pre¬ 
pared from both whole and skimmed milk. It is an intermediate product in 
the small-scale manufacture of butter and ghee. Evert though preparation 
of curd is an age-old practice in India, understanding of the pioccss involved, 
and its scientific control had to await precise knowledge of the work of 
microbes. Curd is prepared in individual households by treating boiled milk 
with a little curd from an earlier preparation. 

Cultured starter organisms are used in the commercial production of 
curd. In the early thirties of this century, modified varieties of curd with the 
addition of colouring matter (caramel etc.), synthetic flavour, and thickeners 
appeared in the market. Since the Indian food laws did not permit such 
products to be sold a$ curd they were given different trade names. 

Ghee is a unique milk product highly popular in India, Technically, it is 
only clarified butter fat obtained from milk. Ghee, which contains only traces 
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of water and is free from lactose and protein, is stable against microbial attack* 
This was probably the reason for its preparation from easily decomposable 
fluid milk. The demand for ghee increased with the growth of population, 
acceleration in urbanization, and improved communication between population 
centres and the hinterland. With the expansion of market, tin containers have 
replaced earthenwares for packaging of ghee. Quality control of ghee is difficult 
due to decentralized production. Nevertheless, ghee grading has been introduced 
in India under the Agriculture Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act of 1937 
through the ^AgmarF scheme* 

Application of modern technology in dairy started with the introduction 
of Cl cam separator in the later part of the nineteenth century. This was followed 
by the establishment of creanacries in cities like Bombay and Calcutta to produce 
butter and cream. Pland-operated cream separators were taken to rural areas 
by an enterprising villager in Gujarat, thereby boosting the development of 
dairy industry in these areas* In 1910-11, while there was good market for 
cream, the defatted millc left as residue bad no demand and villagers found it 
difficult to dispose of the stock as even throwing it away caused a kind of 
pollution problem. About this time a German specialist (Kollar) saw the 
possibility of producing casein from defatted milk resulting from the separation 
of cream* He collected the defatted milk from farmers and started a unit 
for the production of casein. The product was mainly for export to Germany. 
Initially, Kollar paid one paisa for (l/64th of a rupee) for every 60 kg. and 
later raised the price to one paisa for every 40 kg. of defatted milk. Although he 
tried to keep the process of making casein out of defatted milk a secret, an 
assistant manager of the factoiy found it out and started a factory of his own* 
Later, other units were opened and production of casein became a remunerative 
venture for the milk producers* 

The requirement of bacteria-free milk and milk products for the British 
army in India led to tire esUblishment of milk-processing units in canton¬ 
ment areas. In 1915 Pestonji Adelji Poison set up a dairy in Bombay and a 
number of cream separators in Kaira district of Gujarat to produce butter 
in order to meet the large demand during World War I (1914-18). A few 
years later, in 1929, he started a well-equipped modern plant, Poison Dairy, 
at Anand, which was formally inaugurated by the then Governor of Bombay 
on 3 January 1930* With the outbreak of World War II in 1939 the demand 
for butter rose enormously* At the same time there was acute shortage of 
milk in the city of Bombay. In November 1946 the Government of Bombay, 
entered into an arrangement with Poisons Limited for transportation of milk 
from Anand to Bombay* Despatch of milk and milk products outside Kaira 
district without permission from the Government was banned* Poisons limited 
was also given the sole right of purchase of milk in Anand and fourteen 
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villages around it. This went against: the interest of the milk producers who 
were compelled to sell milk to a monopoly purchaser at a dictated price very 
much lower than the prevailing market price in Bombay, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel spearheaded an agitation by farmers against the order which was revoked. 
He then organized the I'armcrs into a co-operative, ICaira District Go-operative 
Milk Producers’ Union Ltd.^ which was registered on 18 December 1946. 
In the course of time it has flourished into one of the foremost milk producers’ 
co-operatives in the worlds not only in respect of processing and distributing 
fluid milk but also in manufacturing products like butter^ cheese, and dried 
milk powder and baby food. 

Fruits and Vegetablesi Preservation of fruits and vegetables by sun-drying 
or salting and/or soaking in oil has been a traditional practice in India. 
Pickles prepared from salted green mango slices, lemon, tamarind, olive, 
onion, etc* arc common. A number of units manufacturing mango pickles 
grew up during the eigJities of the last century and a flouidshing export trade 
developed. Other types of pickles were also taken up for manufacture on 
commercial scale. The industry expanded steadily, although at a rather slow 
pace. Production of candied vegetables and fruits {morahba) also made good 
progress during the same period. 

Fruit and vegetable preservation, particularly in the canned and de¬ 
hydrated form, grew into an industry during World "War I when the import 
of canned and bottled fruits ceased. This provided a fillip to the manuiacture 
of such products in India. A number of canning and bottling plants were 
established to produce fruit jam, jelly, marmalade, sauce, squash and cordial, 
etc. Fruits, vegetables, and fish were also canned. With the end of World 
War I, while the demand for such products dropped abruptly, the import 
of jam, jelly, etc. was resumed. As a result, most of the local plants closed 
down. World War II helped revive the industry which suffered a sct-back 
again following its end. But a sizable home market sustaining the industry 
had already been built up. In the meantime, the Fruit Products Control 
Order promulgated in 1943 ensured that the products were manufactured 
under hygienic conditions and were in keeping with the standards of quality 
prescribed by the Order, Dehydration of vegetables and meat by hot air 
drying in dehydration tunnels was carried out extensively during World War II 
for army rations. But such products had very limited civilian market and 
the industry languished after the cessation of hostilities. There has been a 
partial revival recently after a number of years, 

Fishi Preservation of fish for off-season consumption has been practised 
in India for a pretty long time. Sun-drying and salt-curing were the usual 
techniques. Export of dried and cured fish by India to the neighbouring 
countries has also been on record for centuries. Limited modernization of the 
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technique of salt-curing with the application of scientific principles was 
introduced in the enstwhile Madras Piovince in the twenties of this century. 
Proper CLuing techniques with quality control on salt and fisli were formulated 
and more fiictional and hygienic curing yards were established. 

PROGRESS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

All-roiiiid economic progress in the country under the successive live-* 
years plans alter independence has brought about enormous changes in the 
food habits of the people. Processed food is more popular today than it was 
three or four decades ago. Growing urbanization has led to the development 
of food processing on scientific lines in order to cope with the demand of the 
city areas. This also makes for better utilization of agricultural products 
through different seasons and over various regions of the country. 

Independence, however, brought in its train many difficult problems for 
India. One of the seemingly intractable amongst these was tlie problem of 
providing her large and grov\ring population with food adequate in quantity 
and noin ishing in quality. Against the background of food shortage in the 
country, loss of food materials due to spoilage was larg-e. Hence along with 
the steps to increase production were taken measures to reduce losses to a 
technologically and economically justifiable minimum. New sources of food 
were also to be found to augment the available supply. To meet the problem 
a two“prongcd attack was initialed: development of food industries and 
creation of facilities for research. The Central Food Technological Research 
institute was established by the Government of India in 1950 to ideutify 
the problems of post-harvest food technology through research and develop¬ 
ment and to disseminate the knowledge to the people. Various steps taken to 
Iiroccss and conserve food led to rapid development of the food industry in 
the country. 

Rice-^milling': The Government of India adopted in 1950 a phased pro¬ 
gramme of modernization of rice processing and milling with a view to achiev¬ 
ing the twin objectives of having maximum yield of marketable rice and 
ensuring minimum processing losses^ Since the use of huller for milling of rice 
results in additional 6 to 8 per cent loss in the yield, the Government of India 
imposed a ban on rice-milling by smaller huller machines. However, ^home 
pounding’ was encouraged to preveiit loss of existing employment opportuni¬ 
ties and to create further employment avenues in rural areas, as it was 
observed that a small huller mill displaced forty persons and a rice mill 
about 500 persons. In 1964 a programme of introducing modern techniques 
In milling of rice was initiated. Seven modern rice mills were imported and 
installed in pursuance of this programme between 1964 and 1968. The main 
features of the modern rice mill are the provisions for mechanical paddy 
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cleaners, diyer lor paddy, rabl^cr roll sheller, separator for removing brokens 
(rice) from bran, and parboiling cquipinent if parboiled rice was to be 
produced. A number of modern rice mills have been installed since then with 
plants manufactured indigenously with foreign collaboration in some cases. 

Improvement in the process of parboiling of paddy engaged simultaneous 
attention of the scientists and technologists. Intensive studies undertaken by 
them led to a better understanding of the parboiling process and development 
of impi’ovcd techniques which not only reduced the period of soaking from 
twenty-four hours to less than four hom’s but also produced rice of a belter 
quality in both colour and Jlavoiir, Methods and equipment for coniiniious 
parboiling and mechanical drying of parboiled paddy were also developed. 
The rice mills producing parboiled rice have generally switched over Jo the 
improved process and equipment developed indigenously. 

Adilk: Due to the iiiiporlancc of milk as a nutritive supplementary food 
for the people, particularly for the vegetarians, and the vole of dairy in rural 
economy as an additional source of iiicornc, daii'y sciences and technology 
involving processing and pi'cservation of milk and of milk products got special 
attention from the country’s economic plannci's. Development programmes 
envisage setting up liquid milk plants for the supply of milk to large consum¬ 
ing centres with a population of more than one hundred thousand, creameries 
for making butter and skimnicd milk, and milk products factories for produc¬ 
ing items like baby food, milk powder (whole and skimmed), condensed milk, 
table butter, and cheese. An ambitious project under the name of 'operation 
floocr was initiated in July 1972 to obtain a commanding share in milk 
marketing in the four major cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and Madras 
and to speed up dairy development by increasing milk production and proces¬ 
sing in rural areas which supply milk to the cities. Although the liquid milk 
plants established under the project depended on imported milk powder ancl 
butler oil to be combined into fluid milk, the long-term object was the en¬ 
couragement of milk production in the country not only to replace the produc¬ 
tion of combined milk at these plants but also to achieve self-sufficiency in the 
country in all milk products of commercial importance. 

An assui^ed good return from the milk produced, which can only encourage 
the farmers to produce more milk, is tied up with many problems of procure¬ 
ment, transport, and processing for marketing as the principal consuming 
areas, the cities and the towns, are away from the producing centres. The 
problem of steady supply to consumers is further aggravated by the seasonal 
variation in the milk supply marked by ‘flush season’ and dean season’. The 
milk supply system in the country had to be linked with milk collecdoix-ciim- 
chilling centres and feeder/balancing plants including milk processing plants. 
Milk colleetiomcum-chilling centres obtain millc from the farmers and chill 
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it for LransiaoiT. At the feeder plant milk is chilled/pasteurized in bulk for 
despatch to the city distribution centres. The fund ion of the balancing plant 
is to balance the year-round supply of milk to the cities through dean^ and 
^flush’ seasons and to conserve the surplus^ if any, in the form of milk 
products. 

Research and development studies for efficient and economic utilization 
of milk undertaken by institutions like the Central Food Technological Re¬ 
search Institute, Mysore^ and the Central Dairy Research Institute^ 
Karnal, succeeded in commercial production of baby food, dry milk powder, 
and cheese from buffalo milk, which accounts for the major portion of milk 
supply in the country. This milk had not been used before in the commercial 
manufacture of the above-mentioned products. India, earlier an importer of 
all her requirement of baby food, thus became self-sufficient in this product. 
The production of baby food, milk powder (whole and skimmed), and 
condensed milk which were practically nil in 1947 came up to 11,174; 13,900; 
and 6,000 tonnes respectively in 1974. The production of milk powder, how¬ 
ever, has not been commensurate with the requirement mainly because of 
the limited supply of surplus fluid milk. 

Fruits and Vegetables: Development of horticulture for increasing the 
production of fruits and vegetables to meet the nutritional requirements of 
the people, to generate additional income in rural areas, and to increase 
export earnings has an important place in the ovez'all plans for agricultural 
development in the country. The perishable nature of fresh fruits and veget¬ 
ables and spoilage loss up to 50 per cent in some cases called for effective 
methods of conservation. Construction of suitable cold storages for conserva¬ 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables was emphasized. These cold storages have 
not only helped reducing wastage in normal times to a large extent and losses 
during gluts but also prevented violent price fluctuations experienced before, 
particularly in the case of produces like potato, apples, and citrus fruits. Due 
to the different incentives including conservation facilities offered, the cotmtry 
now produces annually about fourteen million tonnes of fruits and ten million 
tonnes of vegetables, besides nine milUou tonnes of potato. 

The production of canned and dehydrated fruits and vegetables and 
different fruit products has also helped in better utilization of the crop and in 
increasing export earnings. In 1982 there were 218 large-scale and 402 small- 
scale factories, besides home manufacturing units for preserved food and 
vegetables and their products. They produced 96,500 tonnes of fruits and 
vegetable products excluding sweetened beverages and 90,299 tonnes of fruit- 
based products worth Rs 66*5 miUioix and Rs 60*7 million respectively^ 
The export of these products (mango, pineapple, brined green mango slices, 
dehydrated bnion and garlic) rose to 29,547 tonnes valued at Rs 218 million. 
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Fish\ Tliere has been marked development in fishery technology in the 
post-lO^y ei\a, India’s coastline of about 6,600 km. oITers wide access to the 
sea for exploitation of the marine fisheries. However, before 1947 fishing 
in the seas was restricted to near-shore regions and the haul was poor 
because unsuitable and iuelficicnt fishing boats and manually operated gear 
were only used. Whatever was landed used to be mostly dried in the sun or 
pickled in brine in the absence of the facilities for better methods of preserva¬ 
tion. Because of the poor quality, the products could not fetch a good price 
and the fishermen continued to live in abject poverty. The country had also 
a large potential in ponds, lakes, rivers, canal systems, and coaslal swamps 
for the development of inland and estuarine fisheries which had not been 
commercially exploited to any great extent. 

The development of marine fish resources was planned through mechaniza¬ 
tion of the traditional indigenous fishing boats and introduction of small new 
mechanized ones for inshore and larger ones for offshore fisiiiug. In addition 
to a large number of traditional boats being mechanized, 19,450 trawlers and 
other marine fishing boats at present operate from the Indian coast. As a result 
of their sustained effort the haul of marine fish in India rose to 1-49 million 
tonnes in 1982. 

India is a traditional exporter of sun-dried and pickled fish to Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka) and Burma and some other countries. But those were exports 
in low value products. The export of more sophisticated products like canned, 
frozen slu'imp and fish to industrially and economically advanced countries 
has opened a new avenue and given a great fillip to the fishery industries in 
India. The value of exported fish, mainly shrimp, and fishery products rose 
from about Rs 50 million in 1954 to Rs 3,420 million in 1982. The traditional 
export of dried and pickled fish was mostly replaced by canned and frozen 
shrimps and fish, fi'ozen shtimp comprising about 72*7 per cent of the quantity 
and 87*9 per cent of the value for the exported marine products, The fish¬ 
freezing industry has had a rapid growth to meet the export demand. The 
number of marine fish-freezing and canning plants, which were practically 
non-existent in 1954, rose quite notably in 1982-—the former accounting for 
322 units with a total capacity of 1,486 tonnes per day and the latter for 69 
units with a capacity of 249 tonnes per day. 

While exploitation of the marine fish resources has received particular 
attention, significant progress has also been recorded m the development of 
inland fisheries through the application of modern technologies. One ol‘ the 
bottle-necks, availability of fish seeds, has been tackled by the production 
offish seeds by induced breeding and modern hatchery practices. The required 
research and development support for the fishery industry in India is being 
given by the Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute, the Central Inland 
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Fisheries Research Station (established in 1949), and the Central Institute 
ol Fisheries Technology set up in 1957. 

Protein-rich and Energy Food: The poor nutritional level in the country has 
called for urgent remedial measures, particularly in respect of the vulnerable 
groups in the population, i.c. children and pregnant and nursing mothers. 
It was necessary to develop and produce on a fairly large scale food formula¬ 
tions which would be cheaper but would meet the nutritional requirement 
of (he target groups in the population. The Central Food Technological 
Research Institute (GFTRI), Mysore, developed a number of protein-rich 
foods based on the cheaper sources of vegetable protein like oil cakes. The 
Government of India set up the Food and Nutrition Board in 1964. The 
Board with the technical help from GFTRI arranged to produce a number 
of food compositions to serve as weaning food for babies, food for school¬ 
going children, as well as nutritionally enriched or fortified common items 
of daily diet. Chief among the food compositions developed and produced 
in significant quantities are (1) ‘balhar’—a product made from purified oil 
cakes, lentils and legumes with added minerals and vitamins, used largely 
for feeding schoolchildren; (2) ‘poustik atta’— whole wheat flour mixed with 
purified groundnut flour for general consumption by economically backward 
sections of the population; (3) ‘miltone’—^a fluid milk substitute based mainly 
on cow/bufTalo milk (40 per cent) and solubilized groundnut (nearly 60 per 
cent) products. About 40,000 tonnes of‘balhar’ are being produced annually. 
‘Miltonc’ is being produced and marketed by different centres in India and 
2-6 million litres of ‘miltone’ were produced in 1982. 

Low-cost, ready-to-eat nutritious food, given the general name of energy 
food, developed from locally available raw materials like wheat flour, ground¬ 
nut flour, Bengal gram flour, and jaggery, is being used in special nutrition 
programmes mainly for children. Different varieties of energy food are now 
being produced by both Government and private units. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he cultm-e of a nation generally refers to the intellectual weaUh, atmos- 
phere^ and the stage of development of its people. It is a continuously 
evolving, dynamic j^roccss comprising various experiences, training, and 
action. Music, dance, drama, liteiature, and othei forms of artistic activities arc 
generally taken for granted to constitute cultural hciitagc. On the other hand, 
scientific pursuits, industry, technology, etc. arc not gencially ai^prociatecl to 
form pari of culture. However, it is now well recognized that scientific and 
teclmological imiovalions change and contribute to culture. Even in fine arts 
like dance, efiama, and music, science and technology have introduced many 
devices for better performance and projection to eager audiences simultaneously 
and concurrently. The enormous amount of leisure provided to the community 
in general by mechanization of production facilities in industry and agriculture 
has a bearing on the cultural pursuits of Its people. Do we have a cultui^al 
hei'ilage in atomic energy ? I believe wc have one. How much of it will we pass 
on to the future? What is the present status? These are some of the questions 
we shall examine in this article. As one who has more faith in the future and 
has deep roots in the present, I would only be cursory in elucidating what we 
inherited from the past. 

The mtroduction of western science in India is very recent. In the first half 
of the British rule and even in the first half of the nineteenth century, the rulers 
were content to have the natives only as technical assistants to their scientific 
explorers in this countr}^ A large number of Britishers came to this country to 
explore the resources, the land, the forests, and the like purely from the point of 
economic gains to the overlords, Technical surveys like the botanical survey, 
the geological survey, etc. and setting up of departments like the meteorological 
department were purely directed towards resource survey and later exploita¬ 
tion for supplying I'aw materials to feed the industries in Britain. The Bi-Jtish 
Government, while interesled in creating an army of ^babus’—the clerical 
staff—‘to assist in the day-to-day administration of tire country, were most reluc¬ 
tant to have Indians in the top echelon of any activity. The educational pattern 
followed a plan towards this end in view- Study of liberal arts, languages, 
mathematics, etc. were allowed while technical subjects like the sciences, 
engineering, etc. were not encouraged. Perhaps a feeling of suspicion and a 
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sense of secrecy regarding the outcome of the surveys prevented them from allo- 
wmg tire natives to have knowledge of the methods of survey and experimental 
scientific activities or to have engineering acumen. Medicine, however, was not 
neglected, because it helped them to find personnel to serve the sick military or 
civilian personnel of the Government. Even in this atmosphere, tlrere were a 
few bright Indians who realized the importance of science and scientific investi¬ 
gations, ajid it is their zeal which resulted in the setting up of a few science 
and engineering colleges here and there by the middle of the last century with 
the support of a handful of sympathetic Britishers. We may consider tliis as the 
beginning of (he study of western .science in this country. European literature 
on science, industry, and technology; chemicals; and various forms of research 
equipment slowly found their way into the country. India had missed joining 
tlic other European countries in the industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century and was late in picking up a few strands of technological development. 
A proposal to set up universities and professorships in various branches of 
science, civil engineering, law, and languages was mooted in the 1850s. But the 
universities were to remain as examining bodies and not teaching institutions. 
By 1900, there were five univcr.silies and about a hundred colleges in the 
entire country which included tire undivided subcontinent. By the 1920s it 
was recognized that the universities must become centres of teaching and 
research. There were a few determined efforts by persons like Maliendra Lai 
Sircar to set up scientific institutions or elite bodies in the country on the 
British pattern. The Indian Association for Cultivation of Science took shape in 
1876. The history of the first half of this century is one that we are all aware of. 
This period is marked by hectic activity to achieve political independence and 
a keen sense to participate in all phases of the country’s development. This 
period also saw the emergence of leaders in .scientific pursuits and excellence 
like J. G. Bose, P. G. Ray, S. If. Bose, Meghnad Saha, G. V- Raman, H. J. 
Bhabha, Birbal Salmi, and Bhatnagar. Ramanujan, the illustrious mathe¬ 
matician, was like a fleeting meteorite in the firmament of Indian scientific 
activity. At the time of our achieving political independence in 1947, there 
were about twenty universities in all, most of them being teaching and examin¬ 
ing institutions by that time. One may summarize the situation till 1947 as a 
slate of almost zero growth. Science and technology Imown at that time in the 
country was all borrowed rather to cater for the necessities of the empire than 
to fulfil the desires and demands of our people. 

CONCEPTION OF NUCLEAR ENERGY PROGRAMME 

.The Nuclear Energy Programme in the country originated &om the 
conviction, determination, and drive of a dedicated individual Homi Jehangir 
Bhabha, Bhabha had part of his education at Cambridge in England in 
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thiiTicSj wherein such stalwarts of the early nuclear science like Lord Ruther¬ 
ford^ Sir John Gockrofl, and many others had contributed richly Lethe pliysics 
of their times. Bliabha began his career as an engineer; later on, his interests 
switched to mathematics, theoretical physics, and experimental cosmic ray 
physics as in the case of Pauli, Fermi, and Kramers in Europe. His contributions 
to the world of physics were well known and he had been elected as a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1941 at the age of tliirty-one. Bliabha retuimcd Lo India 
in the early forties and organized a small research group at the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, for experiments in cosmic rays and research in tln^oreti- 
cal physics. He kept himself abreast with the latest developments in nuclear 
physics and other allied subjects. With the beginning of the second World War 
in 1939, scientists in various parts of the world had to either give up their 
countries of origin and migrate to other countries or give up research activities 
in their fields of interest. Fission process, which we shall discuss later, had been 
discovered towards the end of the thirties by the efforts of Otto Hahn and 
independently by Lise Meitner and O. R. Frisch in (3*crmany. It was soon 
realized that further exploration and exploitation of fission would give man a 
new source of large amounts of energy. However, the military dictates of the 
time brought most of the research in the field uirder a shroud of secrecy. The 
war came to an end in the middle of 1945 with the explosion of atom bomb 
over Japan. 

Endowed with a rare imagination and great vision, Bhabha thought even 
before the explosion of the atom bomb—and consec[uent demonstration of 
uncontrolled release of energy—that the atom possessed energy that was 
controllable. la an era when communication regarding exploitation of atomic 
energy was restricted amongst a few scientists in the United States, Britain, 
and Canada, he could foresee the importance of peaceful uses of tlic atom 
independently. In a now celebrated letter dated 12 March 1944, Bhabha 
wrote to the trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay, proposing the 
establishment of an institute for fundamental I'esearch in the fields of physics 
and mathematics. It was the Dorabji Tata Trust that had supported him in 
his work at Bangalore and to it he luimed again. In this himous letter he went 
on to state that it was ^absolutely in the interest of India to have a vigorous 
school of research in fundamental physics, for such a school forms the spearhead 
of research, not only in less advanced branches of physics but also in problems 
of immediate practical application in industry. If much of the applied research 
done in India today is disappointing or of inferior quality, it is entirely due 
to the absence of a sufficient number of pure research workers who would 
set a standard of good I'escarch,.. .When Nuclear Energy has been successfully 
applied for power production, iu say a couple of decades from now, India 
will not have to look abroad for its experts but will find them ready at hand», ^ J 
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Ill 1 espouse to the proposal mentioned abovCg the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research -was founded in 1945 as a joint venture of Sir Doiabji Tala 
liust and the then Govemnicnt of Bombay, The Institute Jiad an humble 
beginning with a haudfiil of people in small lented premises at Peddar Road, 
Bombay, For a number of years it functioned at the Old Yatch Club premises— 
this continues to house ihc headquarters of the Atomic Energy Comniissiou 
even to this day and at the barracks off the Golaba seashore. The Institute 
moved over into its own beautifully proportioned buildings built entirely by 
Bliabha’s own mind and heart stfige by stage later on. Unlike the laboi'atones 
of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Institute did not 
have a set pattern. Bhabha considered it imperative to build the organization 
ai'ound chosen people rather than draw an organization plan or a chart first 
and then fill in the vacancies. Furthermore^ he conceived of the Institute as 
an embryo from which he hoped to build up in the course of time a school 
of physics comparable to the best anywhere. True to his hopes ?nd ambitions, 
the Tiistitute lias turned out to be one of the best known research centres for 
physics and mathematics in the world* 

Thouglt himself a theoretical physicist, Bhabha gave considerable support 
to all experimental techniques at this Institute and even in this he emphasized 
the need to develop indigenous techniques and know-how. There were under 
construction as early as in 1952 a cyclotron, a Vau-de-Graafi machine, a linear 
accelerator, a mass spectrometer, beta ray spectrometers, cloud chambers, 
multi-channel analysers, nuclear detectors, and a host of other electronic 
instruments needed to support nuclear research. Considering the funds avail¬ 
able, it would have been quite easy, as pointed out by P. K. Iyengar, to have 
bought a cyclotron and a lot of electronics to start fundamental research in 
nuclear physics. Bhabha deliberately limited the purchase of equipment from 
abroad emphasizing the need to develop technology of all lands required for 
nuclear research. This approach was in sharp contrast witlr organized pure 
i-csearch at that time in the universities in the fields of spectroscopy and 
crystallography where investigations were carried out on new samples of 
crystals and molecules by well-established techniques using standard imported 
equipment. 

Atomic Energy Adi The Atomic Energy Act was passed on 15 April 1948 
and the Atomic Energy Commission was set up in August 1948 with Bhabha 
as its Chairman to formulate policies and programmes in order that India 
might become one among tlte leading nations in this new technology. Among 
the tasks assigned to the Commission were survey of tlm country for minerals 
of interest for a successful atomic energy programme, training of necessary 
technical and scientific personnel to carry out development of nuclear techno- 
logy, and encouraging research in its own laboratories and otlrer institutions, 
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Bhabha had the distiuction of concurrently holding the ofHccs of the 
Director as well as Professor of Theoretical Physics at lata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, and Ghairmaii of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Later he became also the Secretary to the Ministry of Atomic Energy and 
held this office till his untimely death in January 1966. This gave him a unique 
position. As Chairman of the Commission and Secretary to Ihc Ministry, 
he had both the policy-making and executive powers. At the Tala Institute, 
he had already a iDand of enthusiastic and bright scientists working with 
him in various research areas. Perhaps, if a single antecedent has to lie 
picked out to explain the ultimate success his programmes achieved, it 
is this blend of planning and implementing authority which was reposed 
in him. 

To implement the aims of the Commission a new strategy had to be 
adopted. There was need to build up teams of chemists, metallurgists, bio¬ 
logists, physicists, nuclear engineers, chemical engineers, and others of various 
disciplines. Bhabha used the facilities of the Tata Institute to form the nucleus 
for evolving such a group in the fields of nuclear physics, chemistry, metalluigy, 
and electronics. Biological and medical activities of the programme got started 
from the Indian Cancer Research Centre and Tata Memorial Plospital, 
Bombay. These two bodies now form one unit, the Tata Memorial Centre. 
The Tata Institute of Fundamental Research and the Tata Memorial Centre 
are rightly called the 'cradles of India’s atomic energy programmeb 

The Atomic Energy Commission decided in January 1954 that a separate 
institution called the Atomic Energy Establishment should be set up at 
Trombay near Bombay for research in and development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The Trombay establishment covered well over 5 sq. miles and 
was flanked on one side by the Trombay hills and on the other by the back¬ 
waters of the Thana creek. The site is picturescjuely situated facing the 
Elephanla Caves on the northern side. The establishment was formally 
inaugurated by Nehru in January 1957- The saga of atomic energy in India 
is the narration of the activities and growth of this Centre renamed Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BARG) in 1967 to perpetuate the memory of the 
great scientist, 

SCIENTIFIC POLICY RESOLUTION 

Development of nuclear energy in the country depends on a new techno¬ 
logy unknown to the country before. One had to create centres wherein this 
new technology could be generated *tnd adopted for use on an industrial 
scale. It has been the policy of the Government to foster and support all 
attempts and activities towards application of new scientific techniques which 
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can make up for the deficiency in natural resources and reduce demands on 
capital. In keeping with this policy, the Government of India decided, on 
the basis of experience, that the aims of the country’s scientific policy on a 
continuing bash would be 

(i) to fostei, pioniote, and sustain, by all appropriate moans, the 

cultivation of science, and scientific research in all its aspects_ 

pure, aiiplied, and educational ; 

(ii) to^ ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of research 
%'icutists of the highest quality, and to recognize their work as an 
important component of the strength of the nation; 

(iii) to eucoinagc and initiate, with all possible speed, programmes 
for the training of scientific and technical personnel on a scale 
adequate to fulfil the country’s needs in science and education, 
agriculture and industry, and defence; 

(iv) to ensure that the creative talent of men and women is encouraged 
and finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) (o encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and dissemina¬ 
tion of knowledge, and for the discovery of new knowledge in an 
atmosphere of academic freedom; 

(vi) and in general, to secure for the people of the country all the 
benefits that can accrue from the acquisition and application of 
scientific knowledge. 

ihe Nuclear Enetgy Programme in the country originated a decade before 
this policy emerged and it is gratifying to note that this programme fulfils 
all the aims of the policy in action. By adopting the scientific policy resolution, 
the Government pledged support for all similar scientific and technological 
developments. 

SOURCES OF ENERGY 

Nature provides a variety of sources of energy. Some of these have been 
tapped and some remain untapped. Among these we may mention (i) fh'ewood, 
dung, and wastes, (ii) solar energy, (iii) energy contained in winds, (iv) tidal 
energy from the ocean, (v) geothermal energy stored in the interior of the 
earth, (vi) hydro'•electric power, (vii) fossil energy in the forms of coal and 
natural gas, aird (viii) nuclear energy. Of Utese, the first has been known to 
man for ages. In India the next four remain almost untapped. Hydro-elcctric 
power has been lapped wherever feasible through several multipurpose river 
valley schemes. Unfortunately, many of the rivers in India are not perennial, 
being dependent on the monsoon. Hence there have been some suggestions 
to form a river grid covering the entire country so that excess water j&om 
one region could be made available to areas where there is scarcity of water. 
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This scheme is popularly referred to as the Ganga-Oauvery Project. Although 
the suggestion is interesting, caic should be exercised in exarniiiing the pro¬ 
posal on the basis of technical possibility, feasibility, economics, and time 
needed for implementation. Fossil energ/ has been the main source of power 
that India has exploited so hir on a commercial scale. But it is being realized 
that the stock ofibssil fuel is not inexhaustible, and, in fact, there is a gemtinc 
fear that at the present growth i\ite of consumption moit of it will be exhausted 
within another hundred years or so. In the sphere of conventional energ/ 
production India is among the first five countries of the woi'ld. Due to the 
high density of population, however, in the matter of per capita energy 
consumption India’s place is nowhere in. the top bracket. With economic 
development the demand for energy is on the increase. The pressure on the 
coal reserves of the country may be gauged from the fact that one kg. of coal 
is needed to produce one kw. of power. That is to say, a power station 
generating 200 megawatts consumes nearly 2,000 tonnes of coal per day. Hence 
there is need for developing other energy resources and using them on an 
efficient and economical scale in a big way. Nuclear or atomic energy provides 
one such alternative source. 

WHAT IS NUCLEAR ENERGY ? 

All matter is made up of a few basic elements and these in turn arc made 
up of what are known as atoms. The atom is the smallest building block, 
one may say, which possesses all characteristics of the element. It has a 
size of the order of 10^^ cm. and a weight of nearly 10“’“’'^ to gm. Sub¬ 
stances like hydrogen, copper, lead, etc. are aU made of these atoms. How¬ 
ever, some of the atoms of an element are lighter or heavier than the typical 
atom, Hydrogen, fi>r example, exists with three types of atoms whose weights 
are in the ratio of nearly 1:2:3, The reason for this is to be found in the 
internal structure of the atom. The atom has a small charged core in its 
centre called the nucleus—of size nearly 10“^^ cm. consisting of smaller particles 
referred to as protons and neutrons—around which one finds an elec¬ 
tronic cloud. The proton and the neutron are the elementary nuclear particles 
having similar masses, nearly that of the hydrogen atom itself but possessing 
different electrical charges. The proton has a unit positive charge whereas 
the neutron is electrically neutrah The different species of hydrogen atoms 
consist of one proton but different numbers of neutrons, the three species 
consisting of 1 proton plus 0 neutron, 1 proton plus 1 neutron, and 1 proton 
plus 2 neutrons. Atoms which differ from each other in the number of neutrons 
but which possess the same number of protons as mentioned above are referred 
to as isotopes. The isotopes of hydrogen arc named as hydrogen, deu¬ 
terium, and tritium. Such a nomenclature to identify isotopes does not exist 
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foi isotopes of other cleineiits. Symbolically one represents the isotope of an 
dement by zX where Z is the number of the protons, A the number of 
piotons plus neutrons, and X the symbol of the element. For example, one 
of the isotopes of gold is represented as As one proceeds along the 

pciiodic table of elements beginning from hydrogen, one finds that the number 
ol protons and the number of neutrons arc almost equal in most o-f the ele¬ 
ments of low atomic weight. As one reaches elements of larger atomic weight, 
one finds that they are neutron rich. The element uranium, for example, 
has two isotopes that occur in nature, and indicating the large 

number of neutrons in the nucleus, compared to the number of protons. 

The neutron is, as already said, electrically neutral. A free neutron therefore 
can penetrate the core of the atom without much difficedly. When a neutron 
is added to or with sufficient energy, it creates an imbalance m 

the nucleus, A neutron which is in thermal equilibrium with any condensed 
system at room temperature possesses an energy of nearly 0-025 ev (1 cv is 
the unit of energy ‘electron volt’, normally used in nuclear physics, equivalent 
of i-6x 10"^^ cig; 1 McV—IO** cv). If such a neutron enters a nucleus, 

its energy is sufficient to bring catastiophic breakdown of the nucleus itself. 
The nucleus breaks into two dissimilar nuclei. A few neutrons from the 
‘compound nucleus’ also get freed. But the most interesting aspect is that the 
total mass of the two nuclei plus neutrons after the process does not equal 
the mass of the parent iruclcus plus die neutron before the process g'ot started. 
Tlio ‘mass defect’ gets converted into kinetic energy of the two nuclei'— 
referred to as nuclear energy (or atomic energy)—and of the neutrons. About 
200 MeV of energy is liberated (his M'ay, a consequence of the famous Einstein 
equation £t=Mc*. Comparatively, in burning of coal or a chemical reaction 
a few kilocalories of energy is liberated per mole (or lO'-cv per atom approxi¬ 
mately). This shows that in this particular ‘nuclear reaction’ one gets an 
enormous amount of energy released. The entire process is referred to as 
fission. The fission neutrons have energies of the order of a few MeV. If these 
neutrons can be made use of again with or one has a rapidly 

multiplying chain of fission events occurring starting from a single event. 
The energy released thereby is uncontrollably large. For example, in the 
complete fission of 1 gm. of energy equivalent of that from detonation of 

1 ton of TNT is released. The threshold neutron energy for creating such a 
fission event in is nearly 2 MeV. 

The facts monlioned above have been known for about thirty-five years. 
The atom bomb was the first public demonstration of large-scale release of 
atomic energy and was used to devastate Hii-oshinia and Nagasaki in Japan. 
During the egrly forties, a group of physicists under the leadership of Enrico 
Fermi set up a nuclear I'cactor to control tire chain reaction from a tun-away 
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condition. Tlicirs was the first attempt to harness the atouifor pcaccriil purposes. 
The first controlled chain-reacting pile operated at Chicago University in 
December 1942. But it remained a secret project till after the war. 

HARNESSING THE Al’OM 

How docs one control the run-away chain reaction? The chain reaction 
occurs because the neutrons, born at fission of a nucleus, find in their immediate 
neighbourhood atoms of the fissile material like " 02 U and hence more fissions 
take place. If the fissile atoms arc out of rcacli of tlic neutrons and if the 
neutrons get absorbed in other materials, the chain reaction can come to an 
end. On the other hand, if there are fissile materials availal^le in tlui neigh.bour« 
hood always_^ one event can trigger off an uncontro]lal:)lc chain reaction. 
Hence the trick to control the chain reaction at a desirable rate is to disperse 
the fissile material in a non-fissile material and to control their relative 
composition, size, etc. so that having achieved a certain fission rate, one 
should keep the fission I'ate steady at the level without decrease or increase. 
This is successfully achieved in a nuclear reactor. Here one mixes the fissile 
material (c.g. natural uranium, uranium enriched with or etc.), 

non-absoidnng materials (heavy water D^O, light water H^O, graphite, etc.), 
absoj'bing materials (Gel, B), etc. in a suitable geometry, composition, and 
size to perpetuate a self-sustaining chain reaction. Depending on the heat 
transfer considerations, using suitable coolants one can operate such a reactor 
at any desired power level from zero to hundreds of MW depending on the 
nature of the reactor and auxiliary facilities and the purpose to which the 
reactor ivS to be mcd. The coolants get heated and this heat can be suilalily 
extracted to produce steam to run conventional gciieratoi's to yield electrical 
energy. 


technical fall-outs 

Harnessing the atom needed the building of various instruments, plants, 
and technologies before the fruits could be derived. Electronics instrumenta¬ 
tion, nuclear detectors, nuclear instrumentation, uranium metal extraction, 
uranium fuel fabrication, radiochemical techniques, fuel processing plant, 
and vacuum technology are some of the aspects of the work which grew 
slowly but steadily around small groups. The momentum generated by a 
'growing science^ could not be contained within the physical limitations of 
BARG. Today several large national ventures and public sector industries 
have been established once again by drawing persons specialized in various 
technologies carefully nurtured at Trombay. To mention a few, we have 
the Electronics Goxporation of India Ltd*, Hyderabad, the Nuclear Fuel 
Complex at Hyderabad, and the XJtanium Corporation of India, What is 
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inore imp oi tan I to realize is that the culture transferred fi:om Tionibay has 
transformed itself into monoJitliic organization^s and they spread the cultuie 
in a variety of fields in thcii turn. Tiombay continues to mother such offspring 
again and again and has continuous and cordial relati ons with them. 

TRAINING PROGRAMME AT TROMBAY 

Development of a new technology like atomic eneigy in a country like 
oiiis needs the creation of a cadre of scientific and technical personnel who 
arc capable of executing, planning, and advising on various aspects of the 
national programme. Perhaps this is one interesting and important aspect of 
the growth of nuclear energy in India. It is important to realize that tlie era 
of nuclear technology started without sufficient back-up technology in the 
countiy in conventional aspects of technology. The necessaiy personnel had 
to be grown at home to suit our needs and demands. One way was to attract 
pcrsomieJ from other industz'ics, other institutions, and the like. But this 
process would be harmful in tlie long run when viewed from the national 
perspective, because such a process would deprive the other institutions of 
capable p(X)plc. IJcuce an important decision that Bhabha took was to start 
a training scheme for orienting first class graduates from universities. The 
training school was started in 1957. Nearly 200 graduates in science and 
engineering firom all over the country w^ere recruited for training every year 
and they were taken through a broad-based programme in nuclear science 
and engineering, ccfuipping them to adapt themselves to the work in any of 
the areas they were assignech At the end of the training programme, the 
students were absorbed iu various working groups where they gradually 
attained the maturity, knowledge, and experience required of them in bearing 
responsibilities in future. This method of training personnel was found to be 
highly rewarding since a broad base was given to each trainee and the depart- 
menf did not have to go looking for the personnel when a new project was 
planned. The training school and training programme had been under the 
personal care and supervision of Raja Ramanna who spared no pains to set 
a philosophy of tt^aining to guide the growth and nurture the institution to 
have a self-suslaining programme. In his view* 'the school has more than 
fulfilled the needs of the institution in tlie kSCusc that it has not only supplied 
the requisite manpower, but also discipline to work in teams, so tliat projects 
can be undertaken and finished within a definite time periodh 

Over the years, the training school has contributed to more than 50 per cent 
of the total number of scientists and engineers at BARG, In addition to such 
formal training, courses were also organized for specialized operations of 
chemical plants and the use of radio isotopes in medicine, iadustiy, radiation 
safety, etq. BARG has also collaborated witli a large number of neighbouring 
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developing countries like the Philippines, Thailand, Korea, Taiwan, and 
Indonesia by shai ing its experience in several fields li kc solid state research using 
neutrons, reactor operations, etc. throiigli bilateral, regional, and international 
agreements. Through the aforesaid Uainiiig programme BARG acted as a 
catalyst in the spread of science and technology as a whole in the country. 
Other training programmes carried out by BARG arc short-term courses 
for doctors, radio-therapists, teachers in universities, etc. in specialized areas. 
Symposia, seminars, and conferences organized by various divisions of BARG 
annually in various regions of the country in cUircrent disciplines have sus- 
tained-the growth of science and have offered platforms wherein dissemiuatiou 
and discussion of scientific activities in progress in the country lake place on 
a continuing basis. These cover a wide spectrum of science and technology 
like nuclear physics, solid state physics, chemistry, metallurgy, biology, etc. 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

Bhabha delineated the programme of dcYmlopmcnt of atomic energy that 
ludL'i would have to follow. The first stage was to be reactors of natural 
ur.inium for producing power and plutonium; the second stage of reactors 
would use plutonium and produce the fissile isotope “Sa'U from And the 

final stage would be "gaU reactors for breeding “ogU from “ogTIi aird produc¬ 
ing power. 

A swimming pool research reactor named ‘Ap.sara’ was designed and built 
in 1955-56. The design of the reactor and fabrication of necessary electronic 
control system were entirely carried out by Indian scientists and engineers. 
Only the fuel elements wiiich contained enriched uranium were supplied 
by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. The r’cactor attained 
‘criticality’ on 4 August 1956 and was the first one in Asia, two years earlier 
than the fii'st reactor in China designed and built by the Soviet Union. I'his 
reactor has been extensively used for studies in, neutron physics and nuclear 
fission invc.stigations, in radiation chemistry, and in experiments on agriculture 
and biology. The I'eactor also began to be used for production of radioactive 
isotopes in the beginning of 1958. Thus, with the experience gained from the 
‘Apsara’ reactor, scientists were fully geared to use the bigger GIRUS reactor 
when it went into high power operation in 1962. 

At the time of building ‘Apsara’, plans were afoot to design a reactor suit¬ 
able fox’ engineering experiments. Tixe Canadian Government oflfered to build 
a bigger reseax-ch reactor which could accommodate such objectives in addition 
to being a good research facility. The GIRUS reactor at Trombay is 
almost a copy of the NRX reactor at Ohalk River with minor modifications. 
It beiixg a Canadian gift utxder tIxe Colombo Plan, all parts of it came from 
Canada axxd the construction was jointly carried oxxt with Indian engineers. 
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riie GIRUS reactor uses natural uranium fuel, heavy water as moderator for 
slowing down ncuHons, and oi'dinary water as coolant. It was decided, there¬ 
fore, early in 1956 to set up a urajaium metal plant and a uranium fuel fabri¬ 
cation facility. The fiisl ingot of atomically pure uranium rolled out of the 
metal plant in 1959. Similarly, the first fuel element was produced in 1959 
at BARG. Fuel element production is a tricky and difficult job in nuclear 
industry and the fact that fuel elements standing up to the most vigorous 
tests in Canada could be produced in about four years was a major land¬ 
mark in our nuclear growth. It acted as a fillip to our technical personnel 
to undertake difficult tasks. The advantages gained by the know-how, saving 
of precious foreign exchange, and the low cost were the other merits of tlie 
venture. The fuel fabrication plant has since diversified its activities in produc¬ 
ing zircalloy, nuclear-grade uranium, oxide pellets, new types of fuel bundles, 
etc. The techniques developed at the plant have been useful in such remote 
areas as the making of microwave cavities. 

Steps were also taken to set up a large-scale heavy water plant at Kota 
in Rajasthan to cater for the needs of future power reactors. Similarly, the 
electronics division expanded its activities to produce not only the nuclear 
instruments and reactor control instruments but also other items and com¬ 
ponents, The expansion of electronics in BARG was rather impressive. Bhabha 
was called upon to submit a report on electronics in India in the early sixties. 
Thanks to his zeal and enthusiasm, an electronics plant was set up at 
Hyderabad under the auspices of the Department of Atomic Energy ‘for the 
manufacture not only of the nuclear instrumentation, including that winch 
is required for routine production and use of isotopes in hospital and industrial 
establishments and laboratories as also the control system of reactors, but a 
variety of electronic components and equipment, which BARG has been 
able to develop and which are required by the electronic industiy generally, 
but are not yet produced in the countiy’. The plant has now come to be 
known as the Electronics Corporation of India Limited (EGIL). 

Bhabha also considered making use of foreign collaboration just to help 
in a quicker take-off in the area of nuclear power. A turnkey contract was 
given to International General Electric to supply and erect a 400-MW nuclear 
power station at Tarapur near Bombay. Such a step helped bypassing bnildiag 
a prototype reactor which would have taken anywhere from four to six years. 

The second stage of development as envisaged by Bhabha involved the use 
of plu tonium produced in reactor's of first stage in fast breeder reactors. Extrac¬ 
tion of plutonium from burnt uranium fuel is a complicated process as it 
calls for handling large-scale radioactivity, Plutonium being fissile element^ 
adequate safeguards must be taken so that ‘criticality’ accidents, do not take 
place. In addition, plutonium is a highly toxic element. To understand and 
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develop the chemical aspects of handling plutoniura, a beginning was made 
by setting up a small radioclicmical laboratory. Secondly, a pilot plant to 
process 20 to 30 tons of used uranium was also set up. This fuel rcpioccssiug 
plant was designed and constructed by Indian engineers under the leadership 
of H. N. Sethna. The experience gained in this plant, in operation since 1965, 
has helped in the designing of the full-scale industrial processing plant at 
Tarapur for power reactor fuel processing. Plans were afoot to set up similar 
plants at Kalpakkam also. 

The main emphasis in this stage was on development of fast breeder re¬ 
actors. What are fast breeder reactors? India has the largest reserves of the 
fertile element thorium occurring in the monazitc sands of Kerala. This ele¬ 
ment cannot be used as fuel directly in any nuclear reactor, tiowever, 
thorium gets converted into the fissile element by neutron absorption in 

a reactor. Hence, if in a reactor one has enough neutrons to spare for this 
conversion process, one can breed fuel in such a reactor. This means that in 
every fission occurring in such a reactor one must have at least two neutrons 
available after taking iirto account all losses like leakage clc.~one neutron 
could be used for sustaining the chain I’caction and the other for breeding. 
This is a possibility in reactors making use of l^u as fuel and the breeding 
ratio, that is the number of fissile atoms produced to fissile atoms burnt, can 
be as high as two. Neutrons having energy of the order of 1-2 MeV are able 
to take part in this pi’ocess quite efficiently. Hence the reactors are referred 
to as fast breeders, 

Kalpakkam near Madras was planned to form tire nucleus for all activities 
connected witlx the fast breeder reactor systems and technology. To begin with, 
a Fast Breeder Test Reactor (FBTR) of 15 MWe is being set up in coUabora- 
tion with the Commissariat d rMnergie Atomique [GEA)^ Franco. The reactor 
being built is similar to the French reactor Rhapsodie at Gadarache. The 
construction of the leactor is the responsibility of Indian engineers. The know- 
how for indigenous fabrication of components and equipment for the reactor 
is being obtained from the French industry. The FBTR when commissioned 
will provide experience in the designing, construction, and operation of a 
Pu-fuelled, liquid sodium-cooled fast reactor. Such experience wiU help in 
the development of larger commercial fast breeder reactors. Material testing 
and fuel testing arc essential aspects of fast reactor technology. These tests 
can be carried out by Using FBTR as an irradiation facility. 

Another important landmark in the work towards the fast reactor develop¬ 
ment was the attainment of criticality of a zero energy fast critical facility 
on 22 May 1972 at Trombay, An experimental critical assembly consisting 
of plutonium oxide fuel elements witli molybdeniimj, copper, and steel reflec¬ 
tors was set up at BARG under the leadership and guidance of P- K. Iyengar. 
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The experiments carried out so far have given valuable information concern¬ 
ing the reactor parameters for constructing and operating a Pulsed Fast Re¬ 
actor at Kalpakkam (KPFR). KPFR itself will be used for gaining exper¬ 
ience in the physics of fast reactors and also for a number of neutron 
experiments. 

In the ihird stage of developmentj the aim is to decrease the dependence 
on plutonium-fucllcd breeder reactors for they in turn depend on the produc¬ 
tion of plutonium in natural uranium-fuelled heavy water moderated reactors. 
This can be achieved if we have sufficient inventory of by breeding 
from thorium in thermal and fast breeder reactoa'S of the first and second stages. 
Once this inventory is achieved^ we have essentially a self-sufficient cycling to 
breed ^2111 and to burn it for power production, 

CONCLUSION 

To uplift the standard of living of our people the Government^ the planners^ 
and the economists have endeavoured to give support to several activities 
concerned with iudustiy and technology. However, these efforts would succeed 
only if the cultural aspects of activation and management involving human 
and organizational inputs are properly understood and suitably taken care of. 
It is in this spirit that one should study the growth of atomic energy in our 
country. 

It is diflicult to write a short summary of what we have mentioned earlier. 
We have attempted in this article in particular to trace the growtii of atomic 
energy in India from 1947 onwards. It is a culture which is being introduced 
into our socio-economic system as an essentially post-independence pheno¬ 
menon. Unlike a foreign body which could be easily rejected by tlie organic 
rest, this culture is slowly but steadily getting assimilated by the entire nation. 
The impact of the great vision of Bhabha on several spheres of activity like 
education, training, medical aid, research, development, technology, and 
industry llirough the introduction of atomic energy is far-reaching and all- 
embracing. Wc have tried to analyse the philosophy, planning, and gi’owth 
of the new technology. Atomic energy development is development of an 
appropriate technology which, according to Prof Setlina, means ‘technology 
appropriate to our economic conditions; technology tliat can produce the 
needed goals and services most optimally; technology that can utilise our own 
natural and human resources effectively and technology that can become a 
part of the social milicuh 

The pivotal role of BARG in the proliferation of atomic research cannot 
be overestiniate>d. It has turned out to be a unique institution in the country 
to nurture small undertakings to begin with—undertakings which later grew 
to be giant organizations in. their own right. BARG is very much like a teclmical 
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institution in many respects developing ‘knowledge and skills which arc most 
appropriate to our necds\ 

Two basic tenets that have guided the working of the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE) are appropriate choice of research projects and transJer 
of know-how of a technology developed under its aegis. It is this outlook 
which has not only saved the institutions under its fold from getting to a 
moribund state unlike some other institutions but also to revitalize its activities 
periodically. Re-assessment and re-evaluation of projects in hand on the one 
side and critical examination of new projects to be taken up on the other 
have acted as machineiy to check if certain activity is relevant to our needs 
or not. On a smaller scale, high vacuum technology and applications of isotopes 
in medicine^, industry, agriculture, and research arc examples of technology 
transfer to various outside organizations. On a bigger scale, the Electronics 
Corporation of India Llch, the Nuclear Fuel Complex, and the several power 
stations and power projects stand oxit as instances of notable development. 

Demands on energy resources in the country are growing at more than 
a linear rate year alter year. Questions concerning the economics of the use 
of fossil fuel and nuclear fuel for power production have no or very little mean- 
ing. The necessity of conseivation of fossil fuel for other pu imposes far outweighs 
any such argument. Similarly, the needs of mass communication, medical 
aid, etc.—apart from defence needs—call for research and development in 
new areas, Al Trombay—synonymous for cenlres of atomic energy in Inclia— 
work along large-scale development of cryogenics, microelectronics, plasma 
technology, lasers, etc. will be pursued. Exploitation of our large resources 
of thorium will be the aim in die next two decades. Towards this end in view, 
research and development in areas like radiation-hardened or radiation- 
curable materials, fast reactor technology, nuclear enrichment plants for 
etc. will occupy the interest of many workers. The nuclear industry in the 
country has still remained very much with DAE. It has reached a level of 
self-sufficiency in many areas. The lacuna for falling short of our Lu gcls for 
planned growth is found to lie with the rate of growtli of convendonal techno¬ 
logies in both private and public sectors to meet die challenges of the nuclear 
field. Growth and acceptance of nuclear needs by odicr industiies will help 
in the overall gx'owth of several technologies to meet die hopes and aspirations 
of our people* 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY IN INDIA ; GROWTH AND PROSPECTS 

ATOMIC NUCLEUS—A SOURCE OF ENERGY 

T he material objects we see around us are composed of substances that are 
classified by scientists into elements and compounds. Hydrogen^ oxygen^ 
carbon, sodium, silver, gold, etc. are elements because they cannot be broken 
up into other substances by any chemical means. On the other hand, water, 
common salt, clc. are reckoned as compounds because water can be experi¬ 
mentally shown to yield hydrogen and oxygen, and common salt to yield 
sodium and chlorine. All these are results of observations in a chemical labora¬ 
tory carried out with macroscopic quantities of the relevant substances. If a 
bulk c{uantity of any substance is divided into smaller and smaller parts and we 
ultimately reach microscopic dimensions, a stage comes when the microscopic 
unit obtained in the process still retains all the properties of the parent substance, 
but further subdivision of that unit yields microscopic entities with entirely 
different property. The smallest microscopic unit of a compound that retains 
its px'opcrties is called its molecule and further subdivision of the compound 
molecule yields the atoms of the elements of which the compound is made up. 

An idea of the dimensions in the microscopic domain of atoms is very perti¬ 
nent here. In our everyday life we deal with macroscopic objects whose lengths 
are measured in. units of kilometres, metres, centimetres, millimetres, etc. 
depending on the actual size of the object. Imagine dividing one millimetre 
into ten million equal parts. Each such tiny part is called an Angstrom unit. 
The lengths in the atomic domain are equal to one or a few such units. One 
milligram of hydrogen gas contains about six hundred billion billion*^ atoms of 
hydrogen. This would convey to the reader how extremely light one hydrogen 
atom is. Of all the elements diat are known in nature hydrogen has the lightest 
atom. Next come helium, lithium, beryllium, boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
etc. in order of increasing atomic weight. A small quantity of mercury in a glass 
jar or a small block of lead brick may he handled to observe how heavy they 
are compared to a block of coal of about the same size. This is because a mercury 
atom or a lead atom is much heavier than an atom of carbon. 

In nature many substances are known with atomic weight larger than that 
of lead. One such element is uranium^ Towards the close of the last century it 

'*'One xnslKon h equal to ten lakhs and one thousand millian tnake a bilKou. 
twice in tlto ^atement litmdrecl bilUou billion atom’ is not a misprint i 
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was found that uranium, left to itself, emits ladiations which alFcct photographic 
papers, cause harmful burns to the human body, and can be detected by special 
counters. Because of the spontaneous emission of radiations such an clcuicut 
has been called radioactive. Very soon other radioactive elements—most 
famous being radium—and the radiations emitted by them were studied in 
detail. Using special machines which accelerate subatomic particles to high 
energies, many elements lighter than lead have been artificially converted to 
radioactive elements by bombardment with the energized particles. The radia¬ 
tions emitted by the radioactive elements comprise tiny subatomic particle.? of 
two types called alpha and beta and light of wavelength very much shorter 
than that of visible light called gamma-rays. 

All these studies have revealed a clear piclure of an atom, unexplored 
earlier by chemical metliods. It has been found that each atom has a central 
nucleus bearing a positive charge with a cloud of tiny negatively charged parti¬ 
cles called electrons surrounding it. The total positive chai-gc in the nucleus is 
exactly equal to the total negative charge of the electronic cloud so that tlie 
atom as a whole is neutral. The atom is like a solar system in which the nucleus 
plays tire role of the sun and die electrons that of the planets. The size of an 
atom is, therefore, determined by die extent of its electron cloud and its radius 
is a few Angsti'om units, as slated earlier. The nucleus at the centre of the atom 
is, however, a very much smaller object and for measuring its dimension even 
the Angstrom unit is too large. In fact, if an Angstrom is divided into one 
lakh equal parts, each such part, called one Fermi unit, is suitable for expres¬ 
sing nuclear dimensions, A nucleus of a heavy atom like lead or uranium 
has a radius between six and seven Fermi units. 

The structure of the nucleus of an atom has also been veiy thoroughly 
investigated during the present century, mosUy after the thirdes. Each nucleus 
is a tightly bound structure of many particles of two different kinds, called 
protons and neutrons. A proton carries a positive charge equal to the negative 
charge of an electi’on, and is nearly two thousand times heavier than an elec¬ 
tron. The number of protons in the nucleus of an atom is equal to the number 
of electrons in its electronic cloud. The oilier fundamenlal particle, neutron, 
contained in the nucleus of an atom is electi'ically neutral and has a weight 
very slighdy larger than that of a proton. Its presence in the nucleus, therefore, 
only adds to the weight of die atom. The identity of an clement is determined 
by the number of protons in the nucleus of its atom. Nature, however, has 
some freedom widi die number of neutrons in the nucleus of the atom of any 
element. For light stable elements encountered in nature the neutron number 
is vei7 nearly equal to the proton number. For heavier and heavier elements 
the neutron number in the nucleus is much higher than the proton number. 
For example, the nucleus of a light element like oxygen has eight protons and 
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eight neutrons, whereas a heavy element like lead has 82 protons and 
126 neutrons in its nucleus. Because ol the freedom available to nature in 
choosing the number of neutrons, we also find in nature some oxygen atoms 
that have eight protons and nine or ten neutrons. These heavier 
atoms of oxygen are mixed in very small but definite proportions with the 
normal oxygen (eight neutrons) in a naturally occurring sample of oxygen gas. 
Atoms of an clement having different weights are called different isotopes of the 
same clement. Even die lightest element occurring in nature, hydrogen, contains 
another heavier isotope called deuteron (one neutron and one proton) mixed 
in very small proportion with the normal isotope (one proton). Hydrogen 
also has a third isotope called tritium, having one proton and two neutrons, 
which is radioactive. For obvious reasons deuteron is called heavy hydrogen. 
A norma] molecule of water contains two atoms of hydrogen and one atom 
of oxygen. A water molecule in which hydrogen atoms have been replaced 
by deuteron atoms is called a molecule of heavy water. Normal water contains 
a very small but definite proportion of heavy water mixed in it. 

It has been already stated that naturally occurring elements heavier than 
lead are radioactive as is indicated by the spontaneous emission of alpha, beta, 
and gamma rays from tlieir nuclei. These nuclei are unstable and hence they 
ultimately convert themselves to stable nuclei by emitting subatomic particles. 
The radioactive decay of a nucleus has a lifetime which extends from fractions 
of a second to many tlrousand years depending on the element under 
consideration. 

In addition to spontaneous radioactive decay, the nucleus of a heavy 
element like uranium is also unstable towards fission, that is splitting up into 
two nearly equal parts. Natural uranium is predominantly composed of an 
isotope having 92 protons and 146 neutrons. The total number of particles 
in the nucleus is tints 238. The isotope is, therefore, called uranium 238 and 
is denoted by professional scientists with the symbol U®®®, where U stands for 
the first letter of uranium. Natural uranium also contains a very small part 
of airother isotope, uranium 235, which has 92 protons and 14-3 neutrons. Both 
these isotopes of uranium undergo fission when struck by a neutron. A slow 
neutron initiates fission in uranium 235, whereas uranium 238 needs a much 
faster neutron to cause its splitting. Each of the two fragments of the fission 
process has, to start with, a proton and neutron number equal to nearly half 
the number of protons and neutrons respectively in uranium, that is, about 
46 protons and 73 neutrons. For reasons of stability the two fragments formed 
by fission are, in fact, not epcactly equalj the slightly larger one has a proton 
number close to 50 and the smaller one close to 40. With these proton numbers, 
the isotopc.s of stable elements occurripg in nature, have neutron numbers in 
the ranges of 60-70 and 50-60 i-espectively; that is, between two such nuclei a 
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total uunibcr of about 130 neutrons can be reasonably accommodated. The 
fissioning nucleus U"®® or has more than 140 neutrons. Thus tlic two 
fragments of fission of such a nucleus initially has a l<rrgc neutron excess, and 
they emit some of these and also undergo radioactive decay to eventually 
convert themselves to stable nuclei with appropiiatc balance between the 
proton and neutron numbers. Some neutrons arc also emitted directly by the 
fissioning nucleus when it is struck by tlic neutron eventually causing fission. 

The spontaneous emission of neutrons during the fission process is a key 
factor in utilizing fission as a source of energy. Each fissioning nucleus enuts a 
large amount of energy, several billion times more than the energy released 
ill burning a carbon atom with a molecule of oxygen in the ordinary chemical 
process. However, to use fission as a viable source of energy, it is to be en¬ 
sured tliat once it is initiated in a bulk cjuantity of the fuel (i.c. the fissile 
material), the process of involving furtlier and further nuclei of the fuel in 
the release of energy should be automatic. This is to be compared with the 
obviously fulfilled fact in the case of burning coal after it is lighted with a 
match stick. In the ease of the nuclear fuel the automatic spreading of the 
fission process in the fuel material after the initial fission of a few nuclei with 
neutrons (comparable with the lighting of coal by a match stick) is ensured 
because several neutrons are produced as a result of each fission. These neu¬ 
trons then attack fixe neighbouring fissile material and the process propa¬ 
gates in a chain. The design of a nuclear reactor, the machine that produces 
nuclear energy on a controlled commercial scale, is made in such a way that 
these neutrons do not escape into the surroundings* The fissile fuel material 
I’ods arc arranged at the core of such a device with each rod surrounded all 
around by a substance called ‘modex*aior\ The neutrons produced from the 
core collide with the moderator atoms, get slowed down, and are thus con¬ 
fined inside the reactor to produce more fission in the atoms of tlic fuel rods. 
As a matter of fact, the total number of neutrons available at any instant is 
usually kept under control by pushing in or out rods of matex4al that quickly 
absorb neutrons. Without this control mechanism the chain fission process 
develops so quickly in a bulk quantity of the fissile material that an explo¬ 
sion results* For each fissile material there is a critical mass above which a 
bulk quantity of the material displays uncontrolled fission reactions in a 
chain. This is what is deliberately permitted to occur in the detonation of a 
nuclear bomb (the so-callcd ^atom’ bomb) in which two bulk quantities of the 
fissile material, each weighing below the critical mass, are allow^ed to merge 
togelhcr taking the total weight above the critical value* 

Towards the close of the second World War two nuclear bombs were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan. Several years before tlxis a 
group of scientists in the U.SaA, under the leadership of Enrico Fermi designed 
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and successfully operated the first nuclear reactor under controlled condi¬ 
tions. Since then we have come a long way. From small research reactors 
scientific and technological advances have been made to the present-day giant 
nuclear reactors, each producing several hundred and even more than a 
thousand megawatts of electrical power. India made an early beginning in 
this field. Starting in 1956 with the first indigenously built research reactor 
‘Apsara’, our latest achievement is the commissioning in July 1983 of the 
power reactor-1 at Kalpakkam built entirely by Indian scientists and engineers. 

Another important nuclear process that releases enormous amount of 
energy is nuclear fusion. In this process very light nuclei, like hydrogen, 
dcutcron, tritium, fuse with each other to produce heavier nuclei. In order 
that such fusion can take place and be sustained, an extremely high tempera¬ 
ture as is prevalent in the sun and other stars is a prerequisite. It is, ihere- 
foic, very often called the thermonuclear process. In the sun and the stars 
wc have spectro-scopic evidence of the presence of many heavy elements, all 
of which have been produced in successive stages by thermonuclear changes 
starting with the hydrogen gas. Under such high temperatures, electrons of 
the normal atom separate away from their nuclei, and the atom is then said 
to exist in an ionized slate. A gaseous state of ions and electrons, as a whole 
electrically neutral, is called a plasma. Thermonuclear fusion research using 
plasma produced in the laboratory is being very extensively carried out in 
many laboratories of the world. The fusion tliat is being attempted in these 
researches is that of dcutcron and tritium. When succe.ssful, this will bring 
within man’s reach an almost unlimited source of energy using as source 
materials the heavy hydrogen extracted from sea-water and litliium found in 
earth’s crust. In India a beginning has already been made in tirermonuclear 
research. Success in this type of research and specially development to the 
point of commercial viability of fusion, energy are still quite far off even on 
the global scene. 

ENERGY THROUGH THE AGES 

Let us now look into man’s efforts at discovering and utilizing newer and 
newer sources of energy cuhninating in nuclear energy a few decades ago. 
In lire process man has created more leisure for himself and as a social being has 
created richer and richer forms of culture. 

The only source of energy available to primitive man was Iris own muscular 
energy derived from the assimilation of the food he ate. After man domesticated 
animals, his owir muscular power for many purposes was substituted more 
efficiently by that of animals. It took many years before man learnt to produce 
ffre. Fire served him initially to cook his food, later in kilns to produce bricks 
and earthenware and much later, when the use of metals became known, to 
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carry out elementary metallurgy leading to the production of tools and orna¬ 
ments at various stages of his cultural development- As fuel for producing 
fire man depended for a long time on firewood, dried leaves, and organic waste 
of domestic animals which together comprise what is called biomass in today’s 
terminology. Use of animal tallow, and later organic oils, for illumination 
is also of primitive origin. Tapping wind power for the navigation of sailing- 
boats dates back to fairly early days in human history. Surprisingly, the use of 
hydro-power is of comparatively recent origin and so is the use of fossil fuel and 
mineral oil. 

The present-day civilization and its various cultural milieu are dependent 
very heavily on the use of coal, natural gas, petroleum, diesel, hydro-power, 
and fissile materials as the main sources of energy. The fuel is first burnt to 
produce heat which can be converted to locomotion with the help of various 
heat engines. These are directly used in individual and commercial trans¬ 
portation. Hydro-power produces locomotion in turbines which drive genera¬ 
tors of electricity. Fissile material producing nuclear energy is used in tlie core 
of a nuclear reactor; the energy delivered by fission is removed as heat by a 
coolant, and the heat is used in steam turbines coupled to generators 
of electricity. 

Because of tlxe very convenient mode of transmission of electricity from its 
generation site to tlie premises of consumers, and its adaptability of being used 
for illumination, heating, as well as locomotion, electricity plays the most domi¬ 
nant role as the consumable form of energy in today’s human society. 

In the Mohenjo-daro and Harappa civilizations of pre-historic India 
evidences have been found of tlie use of domestic animals and organized human 
labour. Although fortifications of cities by embankments against flood water 
were known, there is no evidence that such embankments were ever used to 
exploit the mecharucal power of river water. The Aryans, who came to this 
subcontinent as a nomadic tribe, destroyed the cities of Harappa civilization 
and eventually produced a pastoral culture by the cross fertilization of the 
native culture with what they brought as their own. Extensive use of fire in a 
deified form in their daily life and in their sacred religious rites is well known. 
Indra, perhaps the mightiest leader amongst tlie Aryans, has been described in 
the ^g-Veda as the king of gods and himself the god of rain having command 
of the thunder as a weapon. Varuna was worshipped by the Aryans as the god 
controlling air and water. Hymns addressed to the Sun-god are also well known 
and are still in daily use by many Indians, In sum, even though the Vedic 
society in practice used only fire, it produced a culture with a sombre and 
reverential cognizance of the gigantic sources of energy under Nature’s control. 

Absolute reliance on muscle power, on the physical power of domestic 
animals, on organic fat and oilj on fire produced with biomass^ and on wind 
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power for navigation in the primitive human societies all over the woild, 
including this subconliuenl, continued perhaps for several millennia till the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution in Europe. Mining of fossil fuel, inven¬ 
tion and exploitation of steam power in locomotion, and eventually the produc¬ 
tion and use of electricity gave rise to a varied and extensive use of energy by 
human societies. Invariably, far-reaching cultural changes took place as a 
result of transformation of the pattern of day-to-day life, availability of more 
leisure, and that of more sophisticated goods and implements as material and 
cuhural aids. 

Due to the colonial and feudal exploitation and the consequent poverty and 
material degradation of the people of this subcontinent at that crucial juncture 
of human liistory, these far-reaching changes in the pattern of energy consump- 
tion elsewhere in the world remained rcstidcted here within a very small segment 
of the society and that too under the technological and commercial control of 
the foreign rulers. Because of the alien control it failed to become an intimate 
and integral pari of even the small layer of the society enjoying the fruits of 
the new somxes of energy. In the vast rural expanses of the country where the 
majority of the people lived, and still live, in primitive agricultural societies, 
the pattern of energy usage remained essentially unchanged. Goal reached a 
fraction of the multitude of villages only to be used in the age-old family hearths, 
fire places, and kilns of traditional artisans. A painstakingly slow process 
of transformation of energy usage in the villages has started only over the last 
three decades ; diesel agricultural implements, electrically driven or diesel-driven 
pump sets, electricity for household illumination and rudimentary comforts 
are now gradually trickling into the rural communities. 

RATIONALE OF NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT 

The production, control, and planning of energy on a national level passed 
largely into the hands of the Central and State Governments after independ¬ 
ence. As a result, a rapid integration of tiie various modes of energy consump¬ 
tion in the daily lives of at least tlie urban societies in this country is already 
perceptible. By virtue of the sheer number of villages involved, even a modest 
rural electrification scheme and a programme of energising agricultural pump 
sets, call for such a vast increase in the production of energy that the resource 
mobilization and target achievement in this respect have fallen below die 
demand in each successive five-year plan. By 1983 about 55*7 per cent of Indian 
villages came under electrification and about five million agricultural pump 
sets were energized, Nevertheless, rural energy consumption still constitutes 
only about 5*5 per cent of the total. 

Tlia energy need in the urban ^reas, Specially that due to expanding indus¬ 
trialization and commercial activity, and due to modernization of the quality 
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of urban life, has also far outstripped the organized generation capability. 
As a result, small private diesel generator sets for augmenting the commercial 
supply in the urban areas have become a part and parcel of the daily life. The 
lion’s share of energy consumption is still located in the urban industrialized 
pockets. The industrial sector alone accounts for 75 per cent of the direct use of 
coal, 50 per cent of electricity, and 26 per cent of oil consumption. The Hans- 
port sector, wliich comes next, takes about 20 per cent ol total available 
commercial energy. 

In the earlier part of the three decades of energy development, hydro- 
electricity, generated at the sites of specially erected dams across selected rivers, 
played a major role. Gradually the emphasis in the planning has shifted to 
‘Super Thermal Stations’ located as near the coal pitheads as possible. Very 
recently consideration is again being given to hydro-power development by 
establishing the National Hydro-electric Power Gor|ooration. (NHPG). 

The coal resources of India arc generally poor iu quality with large ash 
content and only about 25 per cent is in good quality coking coal. The estimated 
reserve of coal is about 85 billion tonnes at depths up to 600 metres and in seams 
of more than 12-metrc thickness. The annual mining in 1982‘-83 was about 132 
million tonnes which roughly indicates that our coal reserves may not last 
more than a few hundred years at its present rate of depletion. 

Further development of hydro-electricity by NHPG presents a formidable 
challenge because much of the large-scale potential now exists in the difficult 
terrains of the Himalayas. Small-scale hydro-projects, fashionably called ‘mini’ 
and ‘micro’, have a fairly optimistic prospect and are under active consideration 
by the respective State Governments. 

India produces only half of her total requirement of oil and natural gas. 
It has an estimated reserve of about 15 billion tomies of oil and oil equivalent 
gas, of which about 60 per cent is located olF-shore. The estimated recoverable 
quantity is about 471 million tonnes of oil and 420 million cubic metres of gas. 
Although great strides have been made in inland and off-shore prospecting, 
drilling, and production, tire natural resources here will always fall far short of 
our demand. 

Besides hydro-electricity, other renewable energy sources are tidal waves, 
wind power, geothermal energy, and solar energy. Attention has been concen¬ 
trated on these sources only in recent years all over the world in die wake of the 
oil price hike by the Middle East countries. Much of tlie progress on these 
energy sources is still in the research and developmental stage. In India the 
tidal power development potential has so far been estimated only for the coast 
of Gujarat. Wind mills, although popular in Europe for several centuries, have 
only recently caught the imagination of Indian small-scale technological 
development agencies. Some viable units have been px^oduced on a small scale 
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and are being field-tested in limited areas. Elsewhere in the world developmen¬ 
tal work is progressing on the utilization of wind power on sea-coasts with 
suitable air turbines. Geothermal energy, that is the heal energy contained in 
the interior of the earth, is easily accessible in certain areas of the world in the 
form of hot water springs and natural steam coming ou t of fissures in the earth’s 
surface. The potential ol such energy in India is yet to be prospected. Finally, 
the development of solar energy which is available in abundance in India, 
is still in its initial stage. Even globally speaking, a lot of development has yet 
to take place before it becomes commercially viable. 

India’s programme of nuclear power development has to be viewed in tliis 
overall context. Wo have at present an installed nuclear capacity of about 1,100 
megaw^atts and, according to the present plan, tliis will go up to 10,000 mega¬ 
watts by the turn of the present century. The last figure represents about 10 
per cent of the projected total generation by tlie countiy in the year 2000 a. d., 
taking all the different energy sources into account. For the development of 
nuclear power, a target of 10 per cent of the total gcnei-ating capacity is by 
and laige the minimum adopted by most countries of the world, some of them 
having at present a level of development lower than that of India in nuclear 
know-how, trained manpower, and other resources. This point and some related 
questions which arc of late debated upon in various forums will be considered 
in more detail in a later section. 

NUCLEAR POWER PROGRAMME 

India’s early entry into the field of nuclear science and technology was the 
result of a far-reaching vision of two of her illustrious scientists, Homi J. Bhabha 
and Meghnad Saha. The older of the two, Saha, is recognized as one of the 
great astrophysicists that the world has produced so fai\ As a young lecturer 
in 1917 in the newly formed Physics Department of Calcutta University he had 
been educating himself in all the contemporary developments in the theory of 
relativity, quantum theory, and atomic spectroscopy, simultaneously strengthen¬ 
ing through his preparations for classroom lectures the basic groundwork in 
classical subjects like electro-magnetic theory, heat, and thermo dynamics. 
This versatile backgi’ound sharpened his interest in the basic observations of 
stellar spectra accuinulating at that time, and culminated in 1920 at the age of 
twenty-seven in his most outstanding contribution on the thermal ionization of 
atoms and its role in explaining the spectra of elements residiarg in 9 tars. The 
recognition abroad, gained by this work, secured him an entry into the interna¬ 
tional world of physicists at that crucial era of far-reaching developments in the 
forefronts of physics. While he was a Professor at Allahabad University, a 
position he joined in 1923 after a trip to Europe, he started acquiring an 
interest in the developments of nuclear physic^ which is reflected in Ihexeoords 
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of his lectures and writings around 1930 «iiid ihercaftcr. After the discovery of 
neutrons in 1932 by Chadwick, he realized immediately that these chargclcss 
nuclear particles, when used as projectiles,would be very effective in penetrating 
diffci ent nuclei. He was himself trying to acquire a neutron source when he came 
to know of tlie important neutron experiments performed by the Italian physi¬ 
cist Enrico Fcrnii (who later migrated to the U,S,A. and produced the first 
nuclear reactor) and his collaborators in Rome University* When subsequently 
neutrons were used by Otto Hahn and his collaborators in Germany in 1938 
(results published in January 1939) to produce fission of ux'anium nuclei, Saha 
soon came know of this new chscovery and became acutely coiiscious of 
the potentiality of this phenomenon as an energy source. He took up the Palit 
Professorship in Physics of Calcutta University in 1939 and in a few years 
introduced nuclear physics in the M. Sc. curriculum of the University. With 
the meagre resources of the Palit Laboratory he started developments in basic 
nuclear science and instrumentation. With a grant from Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
he undertook to build a nuclear accelerator called cycloti’ou for energizing 
atomic particles. This machine took several years to take shape and ultimately 
worked successfully in 1958 in the Institute of Nuclear Physics founded by him 
in 1948 (officially inaugurated in 1950) under the auspices of Calcutta University 
to cany out researches in various aspects of nuclear science* After Saha’s death 
in 1956-> the Institute has been renamed Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, 
and has since been funded as an autonomous institute by the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE), Government of India. 

Homi Jehangir Bhabha was edtxcated in Cambridge, England, in the 
thirties when he came into first-hand contact with the eaiiy developments in 
nuclear physics, elementary particle physics, and cosmic rays. His own contribu¬ 
tions to the theory of elementary particles and cosmic rays earned him early 
recognition in the international physics community and brought him in touch 
with the foremost European physicists like Pauli, Fermi, and Kramers. He 
returned to India in the eaxdy forties and set up a research group in the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. He was aware at tliat lime of tire potentiality 
of nuclear fission as a source of enex'gy. In 1945 he founded the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental p.esearch in Bombay under the co-sponsorship of Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust and the Government of Bombay (now Maharashtra) with a mission 
to develop this Institute of reasearch into a cradle for trained manpower foi’ 
Indians nuclear energy programme in particular and modern scientific aaid 
technological developments in general. This Institute has served its purpose 
very amply and is now the premier autonomous research institute in the country 
funded by DAE. 

The years following 1940 are the important formative years for India’s 
nuclear energy programme. Botli Bhabha and Saha were conscious during 
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these years that Jndia needed a very broadbased national policy, programme, 
and a statutory framework for development and exploitation of our nuclear 
resources under the auspices of the Government of India. Saha meticulously 
collected all the information on nuclear administration and development trick¬ 
ling from the major western countries through the veil of secrecy maintained 
by them during those early years. He was disseminating all this information 
peiiodically through a semi-popular science journal called Science and Culture 
of which he was the editor. He visited the U. K, and U.S. A. in 1944 as a member 
of the Indian Scicirtific Mission and tried to gather as much ‘unclassified’ (no 
longer secret) information as possible by utilizing his reputation and personal 
friendship with the leading scientists of those countries. 

Towards the cud of 1945 the President of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (GSIR) appointed an Atomic Energy Committee with 
Bhabha as its Chairman, and Saha, D. N. Wadia, and S. S. Bhatnagar as 
members. After 1947 Bhabha succeeded quickly in gaining the confidence of 
the incRpcndent country’s first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
committed his Government to the task of developing a full-Iledged nuclear 
energy programme in, India. Nehru needed very little to be convinced that a 
power hungry country like India of 1947 would have to go all out for nuclear 
power as an alternative viable energy source so tlxat all-round technological 
progress of the country could be achieved specially iu areas like Rajastlran, 
far removed from the coal belts and sources of hydro-electricity. 

The Atomic Energy Act was passed on 15 April 1948. Immediately after¬ 
wards, the Atomic Energy Commission (AEG) of India was established (August 
1948) with Bhabha as its Chairman and with the explicit mandate to survey 
the entire country for radioactive minerals necessary for an atomic energy 
programme, to generate sufficient technical and scientific expeitise in tliis 
field in terms of manpower and equipment, and to encourage and support 
research in its own laboratories and in otlxcr institutions in the country. The 
Ministry of Atomic Energy was set up under the Prime Minister and Bhabha 
was appointed Secretary to this Ministry. He thus possessed the unique 
privilege of combining in himself the powers of policy decision as the Chairman, 
AEG, and executive implementation as Secretary to the Ministry. He was 
also at the same time Director of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
where a be^nning had already been made for a base for advanced research 
and development. 

In 1954 AEG decided to set up the Atomic Energy Establishment at 
Trombay which was formally inaugurated by the Prime Minister in January 
1957. It was renamed Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARG) after the 
death of Bhabha in 19fi6* Since its inception this establishment has earned 
out development work in all relevant branches of our nuclear energy progf 
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ramme starting from nuclear fuel technology to the dcsigiiing^ building, and 
operation of research reactors; recovery of plutonium (a fissile material) by 
processing the spent fuel from reactors; development of electronics necessary 
for nuclear technology; and a host of other works. Many of the developmental 
works carried out here have led to the formation of independent viable units 
wliich have been eventually transferred to other sites and now form an integral 
part of a vast complex under the administrative control of DAE. 

The formative years of India’s nuclear programme truly end with our 
account of the creation of the Atomic Energy Establishment. It would, how« 
ever, be relevant to add a postscript ou what would seem to be a set of para¬ 
doxes to any impartial chronicler of the contribulion of the two masterminds, 
Bhabha and Saha. Except for the Institute of Nuclear Physics which now 
bears Saha’s name, and the curriculum in many Indian universities on 
nuclear physics which Saha initiated, no other concrete monument to Saha 
exists today in India’s achievements in the field of nuclear science and 
technology. His articles in Science and CuUure are admirable documents and 
bear testimony to a very versatile mind, fully cognizant of the minutest details 
of the physics, chemistry, technology as well as the administrative structure 
of a nuclear science and enei’gy px'ogramme. The timely dissemination of 
early information on these subjects through these articles must have played 
an important part in goading the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to form the Atomic Energy Committee in 1945, and also in the 
quick formation of the Atomic Energy Commission after independence. 
Although a member of the former Committee, Saha was very paradoxically 
not included in the Atomic Energy Commission, The entire complex, built 
thereafter bit by bit under DAE, was Bhabha’s own creation and testifies to 
his tremendous abilities as a scientist-aixhitect. Saha became a member of 
the Indian Parliament in 1951 and till his death in 1956 tried to play a con™ 
structive role by offering many suggestions; his emphasis on the necessity 
of lifting the veil of secrecy from national as well as international nuclear 
programmes deserves mention in lliis context. Some of his recorded lectuics 
in Parliament reveal tliat he was not fully aware at this stage of what was 
being done by the Indian AEG, To an impartial chronicler (his again is a 
paradox, specially in view of the fact that the person concerned was an M.P., 
and he had many friends and students amongst India’s leading scientists 
occupying high positions- His own writings reveal that he was gaming in 
those days a lot of information on the French Atomic Energy Programme 
from his friend Joliot-Curie, and yet apparently not enough of what was 
Irappening in India. The organizational structure, detailed plans, and prog¬ 
rammes adopted indepcndenlly by AEG were much in conformity with what 
Saha had advocated in his Smnee md Culture articles and still Saha had reasons 
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to be uuliappy. His article written iu collaboration with B. D. Nag Ghaudhuri 
and published iu 1945 in Science and Culture was totally off the mart while 
speculating on the detonation mechanism in an atom bomb and the article 
displayed complete unawarcncss ol' the authors about the concept of a critical 
mass of fissile materials. This is quite understandable because very little was 
known of nuclear fission to the outside world during those early clays. Yet 
Saha had criticized in writing in 1954 an unrecorded statement by ‘some 
man in power’ who, according to him, ‘have given out vaguely that we can 
do without uranium in atomic energy development’ by utilizing thorium. 
This is once again a parado.^c because by 1954 the first phase of India’s nuclear 
power programme comprising natural uranium reactors using heavy water 
as a moderator had been chalked out. 

THREE PHASES OF INDIA’S NUaLEAR POWER PROGRAMME 

It has already been said that natural uranium coutains two isotopes, 
predominantly uranium 238 and a very small but definite proportion (1 part 
in every 140 parts) of urauium 235. Uranium 235 undergoes fission with 
slow neutrons aitd produces, on an average, more than two neutrons per 
fissioning nucleus. These neutrons are slowed down iu a reactor by the 
moderator and produce fission of more uranium 235 nuclei. The process 
propagates in a chain and releases an enormous amount of energy 
which is removed from the core of the reactor by the circulating coolant 
material. 

Reactors utilizing fission of urauium 235 with slow neutrons are called 
thermal reacfor.s. If natural uranium is used as fuel in such reactors, the active 
material is the uranium 235 conlcut of it. These reactors, for their successful 
operation, use heavy water as moderator and either heavy water or ordinary 
Wilier as coolant. Indian reactors in the first phase of our power development 
programme, which is still contiiuiing, are all of this type. 

The majority of thermal reactors in the world, and specialty the earliest 
ones, use enriched uranium as fuel. The enriched fuel is prepared by removing 
uranium 238 from natural uranium by a very elaborate and painstaking 
process, thereby malting it richer and richer in its uranium 235 component. 
Since both the isotopes are chemically identical, no simple chemical process 
is applicable to .such an enrichment procedure, The U.S.A. during the second 
World War, aud closely following it other nations engaged in the nuclear 
programme, took several years to stockpile sufficient quantity of enriched 
uranium before launching upon their reactor projects. The intricate and 
expensive enrichment procedure of the fuel is, however, rewarded by the fact 
that natural water can serve as the moderator and coolant in thermal reactors 
with enriched uraniuiti fuel. India’s first research reactor ‘Apsara’ built 
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indigenously and commissioned in 1956 is a reactor of this type witVi a very 
low power level. The enriched uranium fuel elements for this reactor were 
obtained from the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. Our first two units of power 
reactor, each with a capacity of 210 megawatts, purcliased on a turnkey basis 
from International General Electric of the U.S.A., and installed at Tarapur 
in 1969, are also of enriched uranium type. 

Although uranium 238 present with uranium 235 in the fuel material 
docs not undergo fission with thermal neutrons, it plays another important 
role. After absorbing a neutron uranium 238 becomes uranium 239, wliich 
is radioactive; it emits two beta-particles in succession and converts itself 
to plutonium 239 which is again a very useful fissile material aucl can be used 
as fuel in a reactor. 

It is thus clear that when all the urairium 235 in the fuel clcrrrcnls of airy 
first-phase reactor is completely used up iii producing fission energy, the 
spent fuel rods arc still very potent for all the plutonium 239 and unused 
urairium 238 they contain. Au clalrorate processing of the spent fuel is, there¬ 
fore, done to recover the plutonium 239 and build up a stockpile. Unused 
uranium 238 is also recovered. The first plutonium processing plant of 
India ivas commissioned in 19G4 at Trombay and with the experience 
gained a full-scale industrial processing plant at Tarapur was set up in 
1979. 

Sufficient stockpile of plutonium 239 is the primary requisite for launching 
the second phase of India’s nuclear power programme. This fissile material 
will be used as fuel in the reactors of the second phase and thorium 232, 
extracted from the plentiful monazitc sand of Kerala, will be used as a fertile 
material. The fertile material can be used in. the thermal reactors of the first 
phase as well. It is called ‘fertile’ because it breeds a new fissile element, 
uranium 233 (another isotope of uranium which does not occur in natural 
uranium), when struck by the neutrons inside the reactor. In order that the 
chain process in the reactor be sustained, it is clear that on an average more 
than two neutrons should be produced per fission in this type of reactor. This 
is true for the fission of plutonium 239 caused by fast neutrons. One of the 
neutrons produced in the fission can produce further fission of plutonium 
239, and the other is still available for attacking the fertile material and 
producing uranium 233. These reactors arc called ‘fast breeder reactors’ 
and uranium 233 produced in them will be useful for starting the third phase 
of our nuclear power programme. The reactors in this phase will use uranium 
233 as fuel together with thorium as the fertile material which will breed 
further quantities of uranium 233, The entire programme will thus be sus¬ 
tained and remain viable as long, as our thorium supply from monazite sand 
lasts. 
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ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Lxccpt for iuiTher researches necessary for the third phase breeder reactorii 
using uranium 233 fuel, India’s preparations and capabilities for the programme 
depicted in the preceding section are complete. Starting in 1956 a series of 
research I'cactors have been installed and operated providing opportunities 
for research, for obtaining design data for new reactors and gaining valuable 
experience and confidence. A fully comprehensive complex of supporting 
facilities has been developed to sustain the entire nuclear px’ogramme and 
with backing from these facilities several power reactors for the first phase 
have been commissioned and work on a few more is progressing. A short 
account of all these activities and achievements is presented in this section. 

Research Reactors: The first research reactor ^Apsara’ was designed and 
built at Trombay in 1956. When this reactor became operational on 4 August 
1956, it was the first reactor in Asia. 

The second research reactor GIRUS was a gift from the Gairadian 
Government under the Colombo Plan. The components of this reactor were 
all made in Canada bnt it was installed at Trombay by a joint team of 
Canadian and Indian engineers. It is a 40-megawatt natural uranium, heavy 
water moderated reactor with ordinary water as coolant. The uranium metal 
plant and fuel fabi-ication facility at Trombay were set up in 1959 for fuelling 
this I’eactor. Since then the uranium metal plant has diversified its activities, 

A zero-energy research reactor ZERLINA was set up with indigenous 
expertise in 1961, It was decommissioned in 1983 after it had made many 
valuable contributions to new reactor design, concepts, and components. 

India took her first step in fa.st reactor technology when a zero-energy 
fast reactor PURNIMA consisting of plutonium oxide fuel dements with 
molybdenum, copper, and steel reflectors was set up at BARG in 1972. The 
experiments carried out on tints reactor are aimed at providing design data 
for a pulsed fast reactor (KPFR) to be set up at Kalpakkam. 

India’s first reactor using uranium 233 as the fuel became operational • 

on 10 May 1984. It is named PU’RlSriMA-2 and is in fact the only reactor 
in the world at present with uranium 233 fuel. The reactor core contains 
uranyl nitrate solution in water. Beryllium oxide is used as reflector of neutrons. 

Control and safety are ensured with cadmium absorber sandwiched between 
aluminiuiu plates. As small a quantity as 900 gm, of uranium 233 made the 
reactor critical, 

The latest research reactor DHRUVA is at present being built at Trombay, 

This 100-megawatt heavy water cooled and moderated reactor is ftiliy de¬ 
signed in India and is being built with cent per cent Indian expertise. This 
reactor will be a very efficient and intense source of neutrons for research 
purposes. 
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All ouv ihernia] research reactors provide intense neutron soiuccs for 
carrying on experiments in solid stale physics^ material science^ radiation 
biology, and also to obtain various important data needed in designing new 
reactors. They arc also used lor the production of radioisolopes for nuclear, 
biological, and chemical researches and, what is most important, for clinical 
and therapeutic purposes* These radioisotopes have been extensively used at 
home and sold abroad. The tradition of this country in neutron research has 
been very well established due to the availability of our icscarch reactors 
starting from 1956. InsU umentation for neutron spectroscopy at BARG has 
attained an excellence 1o the extent that recently one such sophisticated 
instrument has been installed at the Rutherford Laboi'atory in EagLind. 

Power Stations ^— (i) Tampur Atomic Power Station (TAPS) : Some details on 
this power station aic already given in the preceding section. It is by now 
public knowledge that the G.S.A. cj*cated problems in the delivery ol' en¬ 
riched uranium fuel in violation of contract ferins for the two I’aiapur units, 
but the problem has now been solved. The first consignment of enriched 
uranium has been received from Trance in May 1983 and arrangements 
arc in progress for procuring spare parts for these two units by indigenous 
manufacture and by purchase from alternative foreign sources. 

(ii) RajaUhmi Atomic Power Station (RAPS): It consists of two natural 
uranium, heavy water moderated units, each of 220“megawa(t capacity, 
designed by Canada and built partly with its expertise. The first unit went 
into comincrcial generation in December 1973 and the second in April 
1981, The first unit (RAPS-1) has been shut down since March 1982 due to 
leakage of ordinary water which is used to coo] the end shields of the reactor 
vessel. Efforts are continuing to repair the defect, 

(iii) Madras Atomic Power Project (MAPP)i The first of the two units, 
each of 235-mcgawatt capacity and similar to the units in Rajasthan, started 
commercial production on 27 January 1984; it has since been very success¬ 
fully operating. The second unit is likely to go into operation in early 1985* 
Completely indigenously built, these 235-‘niegawatt units will serve as standards 
for Narora and Kakrapara. 

(iv) Narora Atomic Power Project (MAPP): Work is progressing and the 
two units are scheduled to be completed between 1987 and 1989. The location 
is in U,P. 

(v) Kakrapaia Atomic Power Project (KAPP): Work on site-infrastructure is 
progressing. The two units are expected to be commissioned between 1991 
and 1992. The site is in Gujarat* 

Heavy Water: Eor the supply of heavy water for all these power reactors 
art elaborate complex of heavy water plants hasi been established. The delay 
in die successful operation of these plants and the consequent short supply 
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of heavy water have come in for some public criticism. All efforts have now 
been geanxl up in this direction to overcome (he deficiency. 

Our lie<avy water plants are located at Nangal, J3aroda, Tulicorin, Kota, 
Thal-Vaislict, Manuguiu, and Talcher. The plant at Nangal is the oldest 
and uses electrolytic method—the earliest process by whicli heavy water was 
first produced. The plants at Baroda and Tuticorin are now operating contin¬ 
uously and most of the earlier teething problems Iiave been overcome. The 
plant at Kola will complete its commissioning trials by the end of 1984, 
Construction work on the new plants at Thal-Vaishet and Maiiuguru is pro¬ 
ceeding according to schedule. Most of these heavy water plants are linked 
to fertilizer plants for their supply of ammonia gas. Some of them also suffer 
from power cut problems imposed by local power supply I>oards. 

The heavy water plants are based on several differenl processes of heavy 
water production, The plant at Thal-Vaishel, for example, is based on mono- 
thermal ammonia-hydrogen exchange process and the one at Manuguru 
utilizes hydrogen sulphide-water exchange process* At present attempts are 
on to make the ammonia based plants independent of fertilizer plants. A 
pilot plant set up at Baroda will soon try a new process in this respect. 

Mfclear Fuel: India is completely self-reliant in all aspects of fuel techno- 
logy—mining, processing, and fabrication in finished forms for use in the re¬ 
actors. 

Atomic Minerals Division with its headqx^ai ters at Hyderabad makes 
integrated surveys and exploration of uranium and other nuclear raw materials 
resources. Total indicated and inferred reserves of uranium oxide to the extent 
of 73,000 tonnes have been established tlnough its efforts in different paits 
of the country. 

Uranium Corporation of India Limited, located at Jaduguda and registered 
in 1967, undertakes mining and milling of uranium ores. Under the Corporation 
a new plant was commissioned in 1983 (o recover uranium from copper tailings, 
and another uranium recovery plant is projected to be set up at Mosabani. 
The new Bliatin uranium mines project is expected to be completed in a couple 
of years. 

The Nuclear Fuel complex at Hyderabad manufactitres uranium fuel and 
zircaloy structural materials for nuclear power reactors. 

Uranium metal plant at Trombay produced its first ingot in 1959 and has 
now been fabricating fuel assemblies for the research reactors in BARG, Design 
and fabrication work for a new fuel containing plutonium carbide and uranium 
carbide for breeder reactors and also development work for uranium 233 based 
fuel Itave been undertaken at BARG. 

Indian Rare Eartlxs Limited registered in 1950 operates a plant at Alwaye 
in Kerala to process monazitc Irom beach sand and a pl^nt for producing 
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thorium from monazite at Tronibay. It is now setting up another sand complex 
at Chhatrapnr in Orissa. 

Breeder Reactor Programme: A Reactor Research Centre (RRG) has been estab¬ 
lished at Kalpaklcain in Tamil Nadu with the purpose of developing fast breeder 
reactors. These reactoi's have to be cooled more efficieiidy than thermal reactors, 
and therefore liquid sodium is to be used as coolant in them. The entire liquid 
sodium cooling system has been indigenously developed and tested. Anew pluto¬ 
nium rich fuel containing plutonium carbide and uranium carbide has been 
developed at BARG. S tainlcss steel clad fuel pins arc being fabi'icatcd. The imme¬ 
diate aim is to install a dO-mcgawalt thermal power fast breeder test reactor 
(FBTR) for which almost the entire assembly is complete. It will deliver 16 
megawatts of electrical power and is expected to be installed by the end of 1984. 

The FBTR project, manned entirely by Indian engineers and physicists, 
is based on design diagrams from France for its fast breeder reactor named 
Rliapsodie. Components for the project arc all fabricated in India. The next 
project scheduled for Kalpakkam aims at building a v^00-megawa(t proto¬ 
type fast bi'ccder reactor (PFBR). 

DISCUSSION ON TJ-IE CONTROVERSIES 

In view of India’s present target of installing a nuclear capacity of 10,000 
megawatts by the turn of the century, some criticism has been voiced in various 
public forums on two accounts. First, whether Indian capability and past 
records justify undertaking such an ambitious pi'ogramme and, second, 
whether the intrinsic environmental hazards posed by nuclear radiations ought 
to deter us from further expanding the scope of nuclear power generation. 
As a matter of fact, very staunch environmentalists and pacifists in the western 
countries, and some in India, strongly advocate closing down of all nuclear 
installations everywhere in the world. The two questions posed here will be 
examined in this section. 

It is now well known that on 18 May 1974 a nuclear explosion experiment 
was carried out underground by DAE at Pokhran in the RajasUxEm desert. 
It was a plutonium device placed at a depth of 107 metres and designed to 
yield about 12 kilotoiis of explosive energy, i.c. equal to the energy released 
in the explosion of 12,000 tons of TNT (a chemical explosive). The explosion 
was completely contained underground and there was no release of radioactivity 
into the atmosphere. Various measurements have been made during and after 
the explosion to collect scientific data. 

The impact of this experiment on the international scene had been 
tremendous. The Canadians immediately withdrew all their collaboration in 
the Indian atomic energy programme including their participation in setting 
up the Rajasthan power project. No help from France^ Germany^ and 
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Switzcrlaiul, which had provided us the know-how for a couple of processes 
for prodiK'ing heavy water, was any longer available in overcoming the diffi¬ 
culties encountered by us in the heavy water plants. The United States, contrary 
to the terms of the original conti'act, imposed an embargo on all spare parts 
and enriched uranium fuel for the Tarapur Atomic Power Station. 

It cannot be denied that the slippages in onr atomic energy programme for 
a few years after 1974 occurred clue to tlic sudden withdrawal of the international 
collaboration. The advairced countries put pressure on India to sign the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty and accept an overall inspection of all our 
nuclear installations. India has refused to sign such a treaty, and has offered to 
have an international inspection of the stockpile of fissile material resulting 
only from installations built for us by other countries. On the international 
scene this attitude is very often interpreted as Indian intransigence. However, 
it would be pertinent to point out here that India’s present attitude is not tied 
to her success at Pokhran; it is the continuation of a consistent policy adopted 
many years ago. Even as early as 1954- during a debate in the Indian Parliament, 
Nehru had outlined our policy that India should never agree to an international 
inspection of her own atomic energy Installations. According to him, nuclear 
power would be essential for the development of a country like India; but it 
was not so essential for countries with adequate power resources which could, 
therefore, afford to accept controls. Nehru asserted that an international 
agency with the power for unlimited inspection and control would virtually 
become a super state body and no independent coimti-y should jeopardize 
her freedom by agreeing to such iiispecdon. 

Af'ter the initial slippages, mentioned above, India has now overcome 
most of the problems. It has already been described that we have now designed, 
erected, operated, and standardized a 235-megawatt jratural uranium power 
reactor like the one Canadians were helping us to build at Rajasthan. We are 
self-sufficient in all aspects of fuel technologjr, plutonium separation, and 
radioactive waste disposal. However, the situation for die production of heavy 
water, as will be evident from the preceding section, is still not completely 
satisfactory. All the problems encountered in the heavy water plants are being 
faced, and arc to be faced, entirely by our own investigations and experience. 
Fortunately, considerable progress has now been made in this direction. Wiffi 
the successful operation of all our plants we shall have adequate heavy water to 
support a power programme of about 5,000 megawatts. Two or three larger 
heavy water plants or purchase of heavy water from abroad (if available) 
will be needed to meet tlie recpiiremcnts for the projected 10,000-megawatt 
generating capacity. 

With the currently standardized 23S-megawatt units^ and a 500-megawatt 
unit to be designed, operated, and standardized by the early nineties, the 
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target set for the year 2000 appears reasonably witiiin the counUy s Lcdmological 
reach. The economics of electricity generated Iroin unclear fuel vfs-a-vis coal 
has also been studied in good detail. Taking about nine years to be tlic cons¬ 
truction period of each nuclear power station, it has been established tliat in 
the nineties the cost of nuclear power stations will be quite competitive with, 
if not cheaper than, the coahbabcd thermal stations located at pitheads. It has 
also been estimated that the revenue earned from the sale oi’ electricity will 
overtake the investment on the proposed nuclear power stations before the 
end of the century. 

The Organization of Economic Go-opeiauon and Development (OECID) 
compidsing all the West European countries, Turkey, the U.>S.A., Canada;, 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand set up a Nuclear Energy Agency (NJ'bV) 
in 1972 which publishes periodically all up“lo~datc data and Iiilure projtxtious 
up to the year 2025 on development of nuclear cnci gy by their member coun¬ 
tries, the East European bloc countries, and the developing Third Woi'ld 
countries. Some of these data in relation to the first point of controversy, 
mentioned at tlie beginning of this section, arc interesting. Brazil, having 
250 megawatts of nuclear capacity in 1980, expects to install a total of 630 
megawatts in 1985 and 5,610 megawatts in 1990. The conesponding figures 
for the Republic of Korea are 560, 3,590, and 9,890 megawatts rcspcclivclyv 
For even a small country like Taiwan the figures arc 1,210, 4,020, and 6,700 
megawatts. The total capacity of all the OECD countries, taken log(',thcr, is 
expected to rise from the present figure of 120,000 megawatts to 350,000 
megawatts in 1990 and about 680,000 megawatts in the year 2000. The same 
figures for the U. S. S. R. and her associated countries arc 17,000, 75,000, and 
about 290,000 megawatts respectively. Leaving aside OECD and the Soviet 
bloc countries, rest of the world (India is included here) pi'oduccs at present 
3,000 megawatts and this figtme will rise to 30,000 and 120,000 megawatts in 
the years 1990 and 2000 respectively. At the end of 1982 the installed capacities 
of the U. S. A., France, Japan, and the U, S. S. R. were 60,000; 20,000; 
16,000; and 17,000 megawatts respectively. France envisages that by the end of 
the century, her total nuclear capacity would represent about 70 per cent of licr 
total power generation. 

All these data w^ould strengthen the argument of a country having 
significant nuclear capability to undertake an ambitious expansion programme 
for the fittixre. The following excerpt from an OECD report will further stress 
another significant argument: 'While it has taken 20 to 30 years to train and 
assemble the highly skilled resources for nuclear' energy design, engmeering 
and manufacturing, this talent could well dissipate rapidly in the absence of 
expectations for future survival and growth/ This must be a very vital con« 
sid^rp-tion for a country like India after having in,vested substantially on 
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csla])Iishuig the strong indigenous base of manpower and the resources for 
nuclear technology. 

By now the first point raised at the beginning of the section has been 
adequately discussed, burning now to the secotxd pointy we must first note that, 
according to repeated statements by the Government of India (before and 
after the Pokhrau blast), our nuclear policy has all iilong been, and still is, 
exclusively devoted to its peace!ul utiliifjation. The protests of pacificists against 
a nuclear armament to the teeth, which can wipe out the entire human civil-* 
izalion if a total nuclear war breaks out, need to be .strengthened, but Indians 
present nuclear programme cannot I)e accused on this count. The coucciai of 
cnvlronmcnlalists, Imwcver, applie.s to all nuclear inslallations, peaceful or 
warlike, and hence needs a closer examination. 

It is true that the hazards of a nuclear installation, in the case.s of accident, 
arc quite enormous and accidents, tliougli rare, have happened. However, 
it should be borne in mind that the safety regulations and standards of all 
nuclear installations are guided by stringent specifications of the International 
Commission on Radiological Protection (ICRP). In our own country the 
Radiological Protection Division of BARG is responsible for the maintenance 
and imposition of safety standards and procedures. This arrangement has 
recently been strengthened by establishing the Atomic Energy Regulatory 
Board outside the jurisdiction of DAE and reporting directly to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. All nuclear installations have several alternative lines 
of automatic safety devices to guard against unforeseen circumstances. The 
radioactive wastes are always stored and disposed of under regulated conditions. 
The basic principle is to concentrate and coiitain the radioactivity as much 
as possible and discharge to the environment only those streams that have 
radioactivity below internationally accepted levels. The solid long-lived wastes 
are ultimately vitrified and buried deep underground in suitable rocks. Eor 
low^ and intermediate level wastes, near-surface engineex*ed storage is practised. 

At present the quantity of waste released by our nuclear installations is so 
small by the standards of the advanced western countries that, truly and 
rationally speaking, waste disposal is still of very minor concern for India. 

CONCLUSION 

We thus come to the conclusion that Indians present nuclear policy and 
the nuclear programme arc quite sound and reasonable^ The efforts of DAE 
in this field arc also intimately linked with developments in other public sector 
and private industrial enterprises in the country because the latter are required 
to fabricate on contract a large number of components—^mechanical, electrical, 
and electronic—for each power project. All these jobs, including materials 
preparation, involve extremely high quality and high precision work^ a 
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with which our industrial enterprises executing such coatracis are gradually 
becoming familiarj and indeed they have been facing this challenge quite 
admirably. There is a potential demand on an international scale in the 
developing countries for the small 235-mcgawaLt nuclear power units we have 
been producing. These countries have meagre power grids for which super 
nuclear units of more than a thousand megawatts, which the western indus- 
trialized countries and Japan have been producing at present for their own 
use and export, are unsuitable. In our own country also the power grids need 
considerable improvement, a woi'k that has already been planned and has 
imide some progress. Because of the support from I he industries we need, India 
is still not geared to accept a large number of international couti'arts. However, 
a great polcntiality lies in this direction and all cfToris need to be conccntralcd 
in developing the necessary infrastructure on a much larger scale than what 
exists now. Our own programme of ten thousand megawatts is indeed ainl.:)i- 
tious. but there is nothing basically wrong in harbouring such ambitions 
when we have the necessary resources and trained manpower. Much of our 
success will depend on the speed with which we can establish a power project 
in the future following standard designs. So far, this lead time has been close to 
twelve years although the inilia] estimate was al^out nine years. It would be 
essential to try hard and reduce the lead time to the estimated number of years. 
It may, howcvei% be mentioned that accoT'ding to OECD reports some of their 
member countries have also suffered in the recent past on this account; in the 
case of the U. S. A., for example, the lead time for various reasons has exceeded 
ten yeai's. On the projected goal of total capacity also, OEGD countries have a 
record of continuously being behind the schedule. In our owxr country the lead 
time of thermal power stations also, in most cases, lengthens considerably beyond 
project estimates. On the whole, the conservative view of the scenario appears 
to be that by the year 2000, the envisaged power installation programme in 
terms of thermal, hydro, and other alternative sources is likely to have a 
shortfall and in view of this, the programme undertaken for nuclear power 
generation has to be welcome. If there is a shortfall here, in spite of concerted 
efforts, the results achieved will still be very valuable in giving us confidciace in 
indigenous know-how, expertise, and sophisticated collaboration and co-oper¬ 
ation with other heavy industries in the country at large.* 

^Achiowhdgmenl: Much of the ixiai’cml in the last section is La&ecT on Dr Ncclakunlan Memorial 
Lecture cfeUvered by Dr Raja Ramanna, Chairman, AE^G, on 11 November 19B3 and the author 
expresses his indebtedness to him. Discussions with Dr P. Iyengar, Director, BARC, on India’s^ 
nuclear programme, in general, and the PURNIMA reactor, In particitlar, are gratefully acknowled¬ 
ged. Thanks are due to Dr N. S. Batyanmrthy for giving to the author an as-yct -unx:)ublishcd tcchxiical 
report on the DHRUBA research reactor. The source books listed below have been u^cd in the prepa- 
ration of tliL article, and indebtedness to the authors and contributors therein is also acknowledged. 

Somc& Boi>ksi (V) CalksUd Wwks of M&ghnad Saha, Vol, I, Orient Longman, ed. S. Chaiierjee, 
published by Saha Institute of Nuclear* Physics under the sponsorship of DST^ (2) Mnckm India 
pubtmed by DAB; (3) BARG Kmdeiter published by Librai-y and Information Services, BAl^C; 
(4) Annual Reports, DAL; (5) OECD Reports. ^ j 
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S PACE research in Indiaj including space science and technology, has a 
long Lradition. The first Indian satellite has been christened ^Aryabhata’ 
after the famous mathematician-cum-astronomcr, forging the link between 
modern India and her glorious past wlien astronomy and mathematics were 
used to determine the orientation and configuration of the stars, and to con¬ 
struct platforms foi lighting (he fires for the well-being of the community. Since 
then the instruments and tools for space research have changed keeping 
however in mind meaningful use of such space activities. In other words, space 
I'esearch In India has deveJoped through space technology and engineering 
not only for the advancement of knowledge but also for the application of 
such knowledge to the service of humanity* While India cannot affoi’d to send 
a man on the moon, the objective of space lesearch will continue to be the best 
utilization of the fruits of space research for the quickest pi'Ogrcss and develop¬ 
ment of the nation in the priority-oidented economic and social sectors so that 
it can contribute not only to its own welfare and growth but also to the peace 
and advancement of the international community. In fact, this very attitude of 
India in aiming at sclf-sufficicncy in technology with a view to playing its 
proper role in the world has been of great help in the development of space 
research. 

An important chapter in India’s space research was opened between 1780 
and 1790 when the Nungambakkam observatory in Madras initiated a new 
phase of study in the field of climatology associated with meteorology, weather 
prediction, and allied subjects. This area of applied science has today developed 
into one of the most advanced technologies, which utilizes satellites. The 
Madras astronomical observatory undertook studies in the fields of astronomy, 
geography, and navigation in India by systematic meteorological observa¬ 
tions beginning around 1796. In 1823 the Colaba observatory in Bombay was 
established for astronomical and magnetic studies. In 1835 the Survey of India 
in Calcutta began to contribute to the knowledge of geophysical phenomena. 
The starting of the Trivandrum observatory in 1836 expanded the scope for 
^astronomical and meteorological studies. Geomagnetic studies commenced in 
Simla in 184L An additional observatory was established in 1852 on the 
summit of Agasthyamalai near Trivandrum at an altitude of6,200 ft. above sea 
level. This observatory facilitated tlie study of the effect of altitude on magnetic 
and meteorological dements. The data tlius obtained were necessary to verify 
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theories of semidiurnal oscillation of the tropical atmosphere. The discovery in 
1858 of the 27-day periodicity in the daily variation of (he geomagnetic field 
is one of tlic important contributions including hhc study of lunar and lunisolar 
variations of tempeiatmc and of time variation of the magnetic field during 
magnetic storms’ by Moos at Bombay during this year that is also worth men- 
lioning. The Agra observatory in 1862 and the Nagpur observatory in 1869 
further widened the scope of studies of metcorological-cuni-climatological 
subjects in this country. In 1875 the India Meteorological Department (IMD) 
assumed the responsibility of co-ordinating the meteorological studies reported 
from various centics. The establishment of a solar pliysical observatory at 
Kodaikanal in 1899 promoted the study ofastiophysics. In the coiiise of research 
at this centre it was found that fluxes of gases flew out from the regions above 
sun-spots. This discovery encouraged the space scientists in India, especially 
those dealing with astrophysics, solar-terrestrial physics including ionosphere, 
solar radio astronomy, solar X-rays, solar cosmic rays, and geomagnetism 
involving also studies on the interaction of solar radiation on the upper 
atmosphere. 


STUDY OF UPPER ATMOSPHERE 

In 1902 the Survey of India undertook systematic field observations for the 
preparation of terrestrial magnetic charts of India. Scientific studies on the 
mutual interaction of radio waves and the upper atmospheic began in 1925 
when the University of Calcutta founded a wireless laboratoiy. Atmospheric 
studies and observations up to 35 km* dealing parliculaily with the distribution 
of temperature and humidity made rapid strides due to the efforts of IMD. It 
introduced many of the latest methods for weather studies using balloons and 
similar instruments* For example, by 1928 a pilot balloon section was established 
as an adjunct to the meteorological branch of the Tidvandrum observatory. 
The balloon observations were supplemented with eye observations concerning 
atmospheric parameters like pressure and temperature from the weather 
station set up at Alleppey. This balloon section was helpfuJ for not only routine 
duties and special services like navigation but also critical studies including 
radio research. Balloons carrying recording instruments called 'balloon sonde’ 
were released from the Trivandrum station during the pre«monsoon period of 
1938. The temperature, pi^essure, and humidity data collected at different 
heights were used by IMD and for the puxpose of navigation etc. till these 
activities were suspended with the outbreak of World War II in 1939. 

ORADLE OF SPACE 1U5SEAROH 

In 1932-33 India participated in the radio research programme of the 
Second International Polar Year. Ionospheric studies were started in 1933 
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at Bangalore and in 1934 at Allahabad where the study of astrophysics was an 
important field oi work. Experiments on cosmic rays associated with high 
value ol Icnestiial magnetism, especially at high altitudes very close to the 
geomagnetic equator, were gaining momentum, leading to tlie establishment 
of an expeliincntal unit in Bangalore in 1940 as a part of the Indian Institute 
of Science. This study of cosmic rays formed the nucleus of the work aiound 
which the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research (TIFR) was started in 
Bombay. The forties witnessed further advance in space research activities in 
that a radio research committee was created in 1942 for the purpose of upper 
atmosphere studies. Research in the field of cosmic rays also expanded at 
various centres in the country, especially at Bose Institute, Calcutta, and 
Muslim Uiiivcr.sity, Aligarh. During this decade the Physical Research 
Laboratory (PRL) was established at Ahmed abaci, which specialized in the 
lield of cosmic rays and aeronomy and took a leading role in forming 'the 
ciacUc of space research in India’. 

COSMIC RAY, AERONOMY, AND RADIO RESEARCH 

Remarkable progress in the field of cosmic rays research was made during 
the fifties, principally at the centres located at Waltair, Varanasi, Abmedabad, 
and Calcutta. Because of the tireless researches of the workers at these centres, 
India enjoyed a very admirable position in the field of upper atmosphere research 
in the world. The radio research committee of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Re.search (CSIR) began publishing in 1955 a co-ordinated monthly 
bulletin —lomsphenc Data —'giving statistics of six Indian stations. Early in 1956 
the Radio Propagation Unit was formed at the National Physical Laborator 7 
(NPL) with the scientific staff of the radio research committee secretariat. Tlris 
group undertook experimental work for studies of atmospheric as well as cosmic 
radio noise. The efforts of this group made it possible to utilize these natural 
radio emissions, especially by expanding the scope of studying radio wave 
propagation at very low frequency (VLF) and at very high frequency (VHF). 
The research of this group also covered the activities of the scintillation of 
radio stars at 60 megahertz (Mlrz) by installing a C-4 automatic ionospheric 
recorder. The climatological-cum-meteorological studies, including cosmic 
ray, terrestrial magnetism, and radio research, flourished to suoh an extent tliat 
India proved to be an indispensable participant in the International 
Geophysical Year in 1957-58. In collaboration with the Smithsonian astrono¬ 
mical observatory, the observatory at Naini Tal undertook in 1957 the tracking 
of satellites. In 1958 TIFR flew successfully the fir.st constant altitude plastic 
balloon made in this country. Encouraged by this initial success, arrangements 
fop launching balloons were made at Hyderabad, from where many more major 
flights have been carried.otxt since 1959. For efficient and reliable flights 
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Special quality polyethylene films were used to fabricate these balloons, ranging 
in volume from very small to very larg’c with a capacity of around 100,000 
cubic metres. The large balloons could carry instruments weighing up to 250 kg. 
and maintain an altitude of about 30 km. for approximately eight hours. 
Cosmic ray research at low latitude in general and the geomagnetic equator in 
particular was facilitated by means of balloons, permitting the detection of very 
high energy cosmic ray particles that are admitted into the carth^s atmosphere. 
With the addition of suitable equipment, the Hyderabad balloon launching 
facility was utilized for equatorial experiments by research workers not only 
from India but also from the U.S.A. and U. K. Because of the significant con- 
Iri 1^11 lion of Indian scientists in respect of the knowledge of cosmic rays, espcc- 
ially from the gcoiohysics point of view, India participated in 1959 in the 
world-wide space research activities of the International Geophysical Congress 
Council, 

The beginning of 1960 was marked by several features in the further 
expansion of Uie field oiTiidian space research. The Physics Department of the 
University ol'Delhi initialed research this year on the ionosphere which yielded 
useful inlbririation on the ionospheric parameters as well as internal gravity 
waves. The first high altitude cosmic ray experiment with the Indian balloon 
launched from Hyderabad was succcssllil and was able to collect very useful 
data for further advancement of cosmic ray research in the world. 

PEACEFUL USE OF OUTER SPACE 

In the latter half of 1961 the Government of India participated in the efforts 
of the international community for the exploration of outer space for peaceful 
purposes. This year also saw the establishment of the Real Time Satellite 
Telemetry station at PRL, Ahmedabad, in which the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) of the United Slates collaborated. This 
station made possible the gathering of data for the solar X-ray flux from the 
different NRL satellites as well as radio beacon data from S-66 satellites. 

The Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) took a leading role in 1962 
in the formation of the Indian National Committee for Space Research 
(INGOSPAR) with its headquarters at PRL, Ahnxedabad. This was a land- 
max'k in India’s promotion of space research for peaceful purposes and in her 
efforts for international co-operation in this field. The aims and objects of 
INCOSPAR were as follows: 

‘To advise the Government of India on the j^romotion of research in the 
exploration of space and its utilization for peaceful purposes; to promote 
international co-operation in space research and in the exploration and 
peaceful uses of outer space by actively participating in the work of 
the UN Cominittee on the peaceful uses of outer space and other iuter- 
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iititioHiil orgtUiizcitioTis witli similar objectives 5 to liaise with ilie 
Goiniiiiltec on Space Research (GOSPAR) ol the International Gonncil 
ol Sciculillc Unions and other national and international research 
oiganizations participation in the various scientific programmes 
and also to support national and international activities likely to promote 
the development of peaceful uses of space/ 

'HIUMCA EQCATORIAI. ROCKET LAUNCEimO STATION (TERES) 

By this time rockets were already being used by advanced nations as a 
routine exercise for sounding the upper atmosphere. These sounding rockets, 
INGOSPAR thought^ could also be launched in this country from the geo* 
magnetic equator, especially where the upper atmospheric layers at the altitude 
between 90 and 130 km. revealed unexpectedly enormous diurnal variation of 
the terrestrial magnetic pai^amelcrs. This phenomenon had also been observed 
by many other international scientists working in the field of geomagnetism and 
could be iatezpreted in the background of the existence ofa concentrated zonal 
flow of electric current occurring in these layers of the upper atmosphere. 
This cun cut flow formed a narrow current sheet of a width of about 600 km., 
termed ’^erjuatoidal clectrojeth It could serve as the object of many significant 
studies in the field of aeronomy, especially in the interaction of neutral and 
charged particles under the influence of terrestrial magnetic fields, coupled witli 
the fact that the magnetic dip of the earth at the geomagnetic equator is zero, 
i.e. the lines of magnetic forces running from the south to the north pole are 
exactly parallel to the earth in this region. The only way to study the equatorial 
clectrojct phenomenon was to conduct experiments with instruments that could 
be carried to an altitude of up to 200 km. on small sounding rockets. INGOSPAR 
allotted priority to such study, especially in the field of aeronomy, around this 
region of the upper atmosphere just beyond which satellites are used (which are 
rather cosily for launching in the context of India’s economy). This emphasis 
on launching sounding rockets from the geomagnetic equator had further 
support from the viewpoint of clima tology, as it would help collection of valuable 
meteorological data. Thus a multipurpose goal could be achieved at no extra 
expense to the country. Based on these considerations^, INGOSPAR started 
work towards the establishement of an equatorial sounding rocket launching 
facility at Thumba, Trivandrum, 

As a preliminary step it was fell necessary to train up personnel in all 
aspects and disciplines required to .support such a station through collaboration 
with NASA. Accordingly, an agreement was signed between DAE on behalf of 
the Government of India and NASA from the side of the Government of the 
United States. 1*1118 agreement provided that Indian scientists and engineers 
would receive training in the areas of sounding rocket launching, including 
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ground suppoit, at the launching station ut Wallops Island and the Goddard 
Space Flight Centre, U,S.A. Simultaneously, woik was inxdcrtakcn for locating 
the area in Thumba and confirming its suitability so far as the geomagnetic 
equator M^as concerned with acceptable limits of the magnetic latitude etc. 
Since this station would serve vhiually as the only international equatorial 
sounding rocket facility of its kind to support the United Nations’ efforts for 
the peaceful use of outer space, experts fiom several leading space powers were 
deputed by the United Nations to help INGOSPAR in identifying the region 
in Trivandrum with appiopriatc instruments for delecting the zero magnetic 
dip locations. Thus a new era began in India’s space research from both 
national and international considciations. 

LAUNGTIING OF SOUNDING ROCKETS 

In 1963 the first International Seminar on Space Physics was organized in 
India by PRL at Ahmedabad. PRL was also given the administrative respon¬ 
sibility for TERLS (Space Projects) by DAE. In the later half of 1963 the first 
sounding rocket progtamme was inaugurated at TERL.S. The rockets leqitircd 
for the initial series of experiments for this programme were not available in 
the country. Neither did India have the requisite radar for tracking the rocket 
trajectory or telemetry for communication between the rocket-borne instru¬ 
mentation and ground-based receiver, for which a DOVAP ground unit was 
also required. Ail these requirements weie met by the assistance of NASA. 
Further help with regard to tlic availability of rockets and radar came from the 
Centre Rationale i^tiides SpatiaU (CJVES)^ France. Finally, the immediate need 
for a computer, a helicopter for survefilance, and a shake table for testing air¬ 
borne instruments to determine the probability of their survival during 
launching in the rocket were provided by Hydro Meteoi'ological Services of the 
U.S.S.R. Instruments for studying the upper atmospheric wind flow pattern 
by means of sodium vapour payload were launched on a two-stage sounding 
rocket made in Fi-ance, called Centaiire^ on 21 November 1963 fi’om TERLS. 
This joint experiment by Indian and French scientists was designed to study 
the dynamics and composition of upper atmosphere at equatorial altitude. 
The overall collaboration in this field of research in aeronomy was accom« 
pHshed under the joint assistance of INGOSPAR^ NASA, and CMES. 

Meanwhile, further work was being carried out by Indian scientists on the 
practical application of space research to meteorology and climatology. It is 
well known that three quarters of the earth is occupied by ocean and there are 
many land areas that arc not inhabited and meteorological parameters for all 
such regions are not available, becaulse no climatological studies can be 
conducted in these places. In order to solve these problems, advanced nations 
started launching meteorological satellites that would orbit round the earth. 
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Series of spin-stabilized Tiros satellites, for example, can be utilized as observa¬ 
tion platforms in space from which scanning of vast azTas of the terrestrial 
atmosphere is possible in order to collect all sorts of atmospheric data that are 
transmitted to ground-based receiving stations by bailt-in automatic picture 
transmission systems (APTS) in these satellites. These systems have the capabil¬ 
ity for receiving and transmitting cloud pictures every 208 seconds with high 
resolution infra-icd radiometer cameras in such a fashion that a large area 
covering about a million square kilometres of the earth’s surface can be reached 
by meteorological stations in different parts of the world. Accordingly, IMD 
established an APTS at the Golaba Meteorological Centre where, in 1964, 
the first cloud picture was received from TIROS-VIII in collaboration with 
the World Health Organization and the National Science Foundation, U,S.A. 

ROGICET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

In. 1964 a team of scientists from UN visited TERLS in order to enlai’ge the 
scope of space research activities in India for collaboration with the world 
body. At about the same time, for promoting indigenous rocket manufacture 
and thereby ensuring the continuadon of sounding rocket programmes, an 
agreement of collaboration was reached with GMESISud Adiation^ France, for 
transfer of kaow-how to fabricate Certtaiire sounding rockets in India. Fabrica¬ 
tion of these rockets with French know-how was entrusted to the Central 
Workshop of the Atomic Research Establishment (now called BARG) at 
Bombay. Apprehending that the licence from Sui Aviation was time-bound 
and that foreign know-how would also involve the import of materials, it was 
deemed essential lo develop rockets of Indian design. With this idea in view, 
the Atomic Energy Gommission approved the establishment of the Space 
Science and Technology Oenti’e (SSTG) at Veli Hill, Trivandrum, This 
Centre was entrusted with the major responsibility of developing sounding 
rockets of superior performance as well as generating technical skill and 
expertise in aerospace engineering and scientific payload construction for 
rockets and satellites. To supplement the achievements of space research with 
rocket-borne instruments ground-based experiments were necessary for which 
this Centre was also given responsibility. In the meantime^ electrojet ’stqdy 
over Thumba came to prominence when a magnetometer was launched on a 
sounding rocket in 1964, 

Impressed by the success in rocket-launching operations as well as by the 
data already generated by rocket-borne experiments, IMD became interested 
in initiating a programme of rocket meteorology. Accordingly, collaborative 
agreements were concluded between IMD and NASA, The initial experiments 
also encomaged the scientists of the U.S.S.R, to collaborate with India for 
upper atmospheric research from TERLS^ and agreements were signed 
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between INCOSPAR and llie Hydro Meteorological Services of the U,S.S,R. 
for closer mutual co-operation. By the end of 1964 sixteen sounding rockets 
were launched fioin TERLS with scientific instrumentation designed for 
experiments up to an altitude of 180 km. under the joint collaboration of India, 
France^ the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 

EXPERIMENTAL SATELLITE COMMUNICATION 

The year 1965 saw an interesting achievement in Indian space research and 
associated activities with the holding of the Second International Seminar on 
Space Science and Technology at Kodaikanal and TERLS under the joint 
auspices of UNESCO and INGOSPAR. Impressed by the series of successful 
launching experiments i^lanncd by the Indian scientists with international 
space research experts, the UN General AssemlDly accorded approval for UN 
sponsorship of TERLS. A preparatory meeting of the International Advisory 
Panel for TERLS was held this year. 

That one of the most practical applications of space research is the utilization 
of satellites for telecommunication purposes came to be realized very soon. 
For example, when a satellite is oi^biting tlie earth in a circular equatorial 
path at a height of 35,000 km. witli the same velocity as that of the earth, it 
is ^geosynchronous’, that is, stationary in relation to the earth. Thus a large part 
of lljc global hemisphere can be made visible to it because of its hovering at so 
high an altitude. Consequently, such an orbital position of a satellite facilitates 
visibility between two widely separated points along the earth^s curved surface. 
This visibility, in turn, can establish a high-quality, reliable telecommunication 
link between these two points. Further, the usefulness of such a communication 
satellite for the transmission of television pictures over a wide network of T.V. 
receiving stations is enormous, because it can be an efFective medium of mass 
communication to regions of isolated habitation, providing information about 
advanced inelhods of agriculture, family planning, adult education, etc. With 
a view to acquiring the capability and expertise in such communication 
INGOSPAR established at Ahmedabad an Experimental Satellite Communi¬ 
cation Earth Station (ESGES) with aid from a special fund of the United 
Nations which approved the project in 1965. 

Meanwhile, work in other fields of space research was advancing fast. 
Under the programme of the International Quiet Sun Year (IQSY) India 
took a leading role, NPL or^ganized a symposium^ and a balloon launching 
programme was conducted at Flyderabad. 

PROGRESS DURING 1965-75 

The growth of space t'cscai'cii activities during 1965-75 was enormouSi 
At the end of 1965 TERLS had already made seventeen sounding rocket 
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launchings. During 1966 eleven more sounding rockets wcie launched. At 
ESCES, Ahmedabadj the fust International Training Gourae for Satellite 
Communication Technology was organized and T. V. link tests with Japan 
and Australia were successfully conducted. In the same year the first Indian 
lockct developed at SSTG and named Rohini-75 was successfully launched 
from Thumba. Eight more sounding rockets were also iaimched from Thumba 
with success in 1966. An eventful era in the history of space research in India 
began in February 1968 when the Prime Minister dedicated TERLS as a 
UN-sponsored Inteinational Range. Daring this year India participated in 
the Third International Seminar on Equatoiial Astionomy and Space Pliysics^ 
and DAE was entrusted with the task of establishing a satellite communication 
ground station at Arvi near Pane. The Radio Service Division of NPL partic¬ 
ipated in scA^eral programmes of the International Years of x\ctive vSun (lYAS) 
extending’ over the period 1969-71 and supervised by the Inter-Union 
Committee on Solar Terrestrial Physics (lUCSTP). These programmes relate 
to monitoring of solar-terrestrial phenomena; proton flares; ion chemistiy 
of D and E regions; and sudden ionospheric disturbances. 

In 1969 INGOSPAR was reconstituted under the national body affiliated 
to COSPAR, viz. Indian National Science Academy (INSA), and it continued 
to establish links with GOSPAR. Though this Goinmitiee is responsible for 
promoting and supporting international co-operation in space research and 
ill the peaceful uses of outer space, the programme of space research and its 
utilization for peaceful purposes was entrusted to the Indian Space Research 
Organization (ISRO) with headquarters at Ahmeclabad, created by DAE 
in the same year. By the middle of 1972 a separate Department of Space (DOS) 
and a space commission were created by the Government of India, when ISRO 
was brought under the new Depart ment, 

OBJECTIVES OF ISRO 

The principal objectives of ISRO are: (i) application of space science and 
technology to further national goals in mass communication and education 
via satellites as well as the survey and management of natural resomxes through 
remote sensing technology from space platforms; (ii) development of space 
technology in India with the maximum degree of self-reliance to further the 
aforementioned applications in the matter of design, development, and fabri¬ 
cation of satellites and rocket systems with their related tests and operational 
facilities; and (iii) utilization of the spin-offs from developments in space 
reseax’ch in otliex’ fields of researcJi, industry, education, and related areas. 
The activities of ISRO arc thus aimed at harnessing developments in space 
science and technology for the socio-economic progress of the country, While 
ongoing programmes are continuously reviewed in the light of new develop- 
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merits in India and abroad, basic research and co-operation with other insti¬ 
tutions in India arc fostered selectively. Attempts are being made to establish 
Unhs bctv»/ecn national and international agencies as well as developing 
countries that may like to send teams for training courses organized by ISRO 
from time to time. 

The activities of ISRO arc carried out at its four space centres, namely, 
[i) Vikyam Saxabhai Symee GenUc (VSSG) at Trivandrum, KeralaSyiace 
Applications Centre (SAG) at Ahnicdabacl, Gujarat; (iii) ISRO Satellite 
Centre (TSAG) at Bangalore, Karnataka; and (iv) SHAR Centre at Sriharikota, 
Andhra Pradesh, Given below are brief descriptions of the activities of these 
four centres, 

Vikmm Sarabhai Space Centre: Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre (VSSG), 
named after Vikram A. Sarabhai (1919-71), founder of the Indian space 
progi'arnmcj is the pivotal lUiiL of ISRO. It is responsible for research and 
development activities in space technology and all aspects of work related 
to the development of sounding rockets and satellite launch vehicles, scientific 
and technological payloads, ground-based and vehicle-borne inslrumcatation, 
and production facilities for propellants and rocket hardware. It has been 
responsible for building the ground facilities for testing and launching rockets. 
Under these tv^o projects, VSSC has built and launched the Mettaka and 
Rohini (including Centaure) scries of sounding rockets for meteorological 
and scientific investigations of the upper atmosphere, 

VSSC had originally run and maintained TERLS which, as already 
mentioned, has received UN recognition as an international facility for sound¬ 
ing rocket experiments with a view to investigating problems of meteorology 
and ionosphere over the gconiagnelic equator running close to Thumba and 
for other experiments. TERLS is now a part of ISRO Range Complex (IREX) 
and has successfully launched, as on June 1984, 1,613 sounding rockets of 
different makes for meteorological, ionospheric, aeronomic, and astronomical 
studies. Scientists from Bulgaria, France, West Germany, Japan, the U. K., 
the U. S. A., and the U. S. S. R. participated with their Indian counterparts 
in many of those experiments. 

SSTG is the principal research and development laboratory of VSSG, 
Solid propellants for rockets are produced at its Rocket Propellant Plant, 
while the rockets and other hardware are manufactured at the Rocket Fabri¬ 
cation Facility (RFF). Its Propellant Fuel Complex (PFC) produces special 
materials needed for the propellants. Liquid propellants for rockets have also 
been developed on a laboratory scale. An experimental plant for the production 
of ammonium perchlorate, used as oxidizer in solid propellants, has been set 
up at Alwaye, Kerala, 

India’s first satellite launch vehicle SLV-3, successfully launched on 18 
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July 1980 fiom ISRO’s SHAR Centre at Siiharikota, was developed at VSSC, 
This four-state solid propellant locket placed a 35-kg, indigenous Rohini 
satellite [RS'-l] into a near earth oibit, SLV-3 had its fiist d'^velopmental 
flight on 31 May 1981 from the SHARiangc. It placed a 38-kg. Rohini {RS-D-1) 
satellite into a near-earth orbit which was, however, lower than expectccL The 
main pin pose of this flight was to evaluate performances of the vehicle for future 
operational flights. The satellite cairied a land-maiker sensoi payload. Though 
expected to last for ninety days, the mission ended after nine days with the 
satellite reentering the atmosphere due to the low peifoimanre of the ^^ehicle^ 
However, RS-D^Z ^^atellite launched on 17 Af> 7 l 1983 usin^ SLV-3-I)Z 
rocket vehicle fiom SHAR has performed beyond its designed life of 100 days, 
having completed 250 days with a payload of a smart sensoi camera that has 
generated 4,000 good-quality images of India's land mass. 

The 22‘7-mctre-long SLV-3 is being augmented with scrapons to achieve 
a vehicle (ASLV) capable of putting l50-kg. satellitCb into a low earth orbit. 
A Polar Satellite Launch Vehicle (PSLV) for putting LOOO-kg, class satellites 
into sun-synchronous orbits is another piograinme on the anvil. 

Space Applications Centre {SAC ): Space Applications Centre (SAG) is engaged 
in the planning and execution of the space application projects of ISRO. Its 
objective is to apply space science and technology to practical uses. To achieve 
this objective SAC has taken up work in telecommunications and television 
broadcasting and reception via satellites; use of lemote sensing techniques to 
survey natural and renewable earth resouices; and studies in space meteor¬ 
ology and satellite geodesy. It has made rapid progress with respect to the 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE), A year-long experi¬ 
ment in direct broadcast of television programmes via NASA satellite, ATS-6, 
was carried out between August 1975 and July 1976. During the experiment 
community T.V. sets manufactured by Electronics Corporation of India Lid. 
(EGIL) were installed in 2,400 villages in Rajasthan, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh and instructional programmes were 
beamed directly via satellite. To facilitate the experiment the U.S.-built ATS-S 
for mass communication etc, for SITE was launched in May 1974 and then 
moved over to longitude on a geosynchronous altitude over the Indian 
Ocean. 

SAG also made progress in the areas of remote sensing applications, meteor¬ 
ology, geodesy, and microwave engineering, A joint project by NPL with the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research (IGAR) called the Agricultural 
Resources Inventory and Survey Experiment (ARISE) was conducted during 
1974-75, employing remote sensing techniques, to assess crops and land use 
pattern in Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh and Patiala district of 
Punjab^ ^nd valuable data were collected. A j)hoto processing facility and m 
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image processing facility have been set up to analyse and interprcl remotely 
sensed data. SAG has also developed microwave systems as well as work on 
satellite geodesy and meteorology. 

ISRO Satellite Centre [ISAC] : ISRO’s sutellilc centre^ ISAG, at Bangalore, 
is responsible for designing, fabrication, and integration of spacecraft and the 
development of satellite technology. The first Indian satellite, Aiyabhata, named 
after the famous ancient Indian astronomer and mathematician, was designed 
and fabricated at this centre. This SGO-kg. satellite was launched on 19 April 
1975 into a near-circular orbit of 600 km. at an inclination of to the 
equator from a Soviet cosmodrome, using a Soviet inlcrcosmos rocket. The 
spimstabilized satellite survived in orbit well beyond the designed lifeUinc of 
six months. All the technological systems on board the satellite functioned well* 
With the launching of Aryabhata^ India acquired indigenous capability in 
satellite technology, namely, to design and fabricate a space-worthy system 
and evaluate its performance in orbit, evolve the methodology of conducting 
a scries of complex operations on the satellite, and set up the necessary receiving, 
transmitting, and tracking systems, besides the establishment of the infrastruc¬ 
ture for fabrication of satellite systems* 

The second Indian satellite, Bhaskara^ was launched on 7 June 1979 from 
a Soviet cosmodrome for earth observations. The 444-kg. experimental salellitc, 
named after two ancient Indian astronomers, was designed and built by ISRO. 
It contained sophisticated instruments for carrying out remote sensing experi¬ 
ments over India using T.V. cameras and microwave radiometers. Experiments 
by Bhaskara have been useful in the fields of forestry, hydrology, snow-cover 
and snow-melt, geology, soils, land use, and ocean surface studies. 

Bhaskara J/, an improved version of Bhaskara satellite, with a wider scanning 
range, was launched on 20 November 1981 from the Soviet Union using a 
Soviet vehicle. The 436-kg, satellite is spin-stabilized. It carries as principal 
payloads two television cameras and a thrcc-frcqucncy microwave radio¬ 
meter system. The T.V, camera data will help studies in hydrology, forestry, 
and geology, while the radiometer data will aid the monitoring of ocean sur¬ 
face state, 

Rohini satellite {RS-1)^ developed at ISAC, was the first Indian satellite 
to be launched from India using the indigenous SLV-3 vehicle, A series of 
Rohini satellites covering selected scientific and application payloads for 
launch by future SLV vehicles arc under development at SAG. 

India’s first experimental three-axis-stabxlized geostationary communica¬ 
tion satellite APPLE (Ariane Passenger Payload Experiment) built at ISAG 
was successfully orbited on 19 June 1981 by European Space Agency*s Ariane 
launcher from Rourou in French Guyana on its third developmental flight, 
From an initial transfer orbit APPLE was placed in a 24-hour geostationary 
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oibit ovei 102® East on 16 July 1981. All tlic systems on board the 670-kg. 
spacecraft designed for conducting commuiiicatiou experiments in 0-band 
functioned normally except that one of the two solar panels could not be 
deployed in orbit. APPLE has enhanced India's technological capability in 
building a thiee-axis-stabilized geostationary comniiuiication satellite. It is 
being used for conducting experiments in communication technology and for 
domestic communication^ radio-networking data relay, remote area com¬ 
munication, etc. on an experimental basis. While the commuuic xtiori payloads 
of the satellijc were built at SAC, important sub-systems like apogee boost 
motor and secondary propulsion systems were built at V^SSG. 

Space-based remote sensing of natural resources being one of the major 
goals of ISRO, efforts are under way to develop an operational Incliaii remote 
sensing satellite (IRS). 

SHAR Centre: The SHAR Centre at Sriharikota Island in Andhra Pradesh 
is being developed as a range for launching bigger satellite launch vehicles 
like ASLV and PSLV. As already mentioned, Indians first satellite launch 
vehicle SLV-3 was launched from here. A comprehensive test facility for 
conducting various ground tests of rocket motors and sub-systems has been 
set up at this centre. This test facility is being augmented for PSLV programme. 
The ISRO Telemetry, Tracking and Command Network (ISTRAG), which 
has been set up to manage the telemetry and telecommand netwoi’k of ISRO, 
has supported all ISRO missions such as Aiyabhata^ BhaJeara^ RS-1^ and APPLE 
with its network stations at SPIAR Centre, Ahnicdabad^ Gar Nicobar, and 
Trivandrum. Ground support and other launch facilities in SPIAR, TERLS, 
and Balasore Rocket Launching Station (BRLS) work collectively for IREX. 

Among many other activities of ISRO meiition may be made of its partici¬ 
pation during 1979 in the Monsoon Experiment (MONEX), a regional com¬ 
ponent of an international study designated Global Atmospheric Research 
Programme. MONEX was conducted jointly by the World Meteorological 
Organization and the International Council of Scientific' Unions, IMD was 
the main executing agency of this pi^oject in India. ISRO’s contribution to 
the project comprised collection of wind data using rockets and meteorological 
data collected by using omega sondes. 

SATELLITE TELECOMMUNICATIONS EXPERIMENTS PROJECT (STEP) 

Under an agreement between ISRO and the Symphonic organization one 
of the two transponders aboard the Franco-West German Symphonic salclUtc 
was made available for Indian experiments in satellite telecommunications for 
two years beginning from June 1977- Known as the Satellite Telecommum- 
cations Experiments Project (STEP), this twor‘year project was taken up by 
ISRO in collaboration with the Posts and Telegraphs DepartmenU Under 
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STEP, experiments in remote area communications using Iransporlablc 
terminals, radio-networking emergency cornmunicalions, digital communica¬ 
tions, multiple access, integration of satellite circuits into tcrrcstiial network, 
and multiple audio-video transmission were conducted. The ptoject was mainly 
aimed at providing a system test of geosynchronous communication satellite 
and developing India’s expertise in the design, development, fabidcation, and 
operation of communication systems involving geostationary satellites. 

The ground network for STEP consisted of the caitli slalions at Ahmedabad, 
Delhi, and Madras; Tiansportable Remote Area Communication Terminal 
(TRACT); and the Emergency Communication Terminal (EOT). 

RESEARCH IN SPACE SCIENCES 

Basic rcseaich in space sciences was conducted primarily at PRL and 
VSSC using various rocket and satellite-borne instruments with the object 
of understanding the structure and dynamics of the upper atmosphere, solar- 
terrestrial relationships, and problems in astrophysics. A plasma-physics 
laboratory was set up to study the various ionospheric phenomena observed 
under laboratory simulated conditions. Artificial recharging of ground-water 
in Ahmedabad is one of the main application projects undertaken by PRL, 
including analysis of moon samples. 

Success in space research demands united efforis of many organizations. 
The areas of study cover a wide variety of scientific disciplines and include 
meteorology and neutral upper atmospheric physics with its related area of 
aeroiiomy, ionospheric physics, geomagnetism, cosmic rays, solar planetary 
physics, solar terrestrial interadion, astronomy based on optical radio, X-rays 
and gamma I'ays by means of ground-based as well as rocket and satelHie-borne 
experiments, geophysics, geocosmophysics, and archaeology-hydrology. Some 
of the organizations participating in this combined research entleavour arc 
All India Radio, Delhi; Andhra University, Vishakapatnam; Banaras Hindu 
University; Gujarat University, Ahmedabad; Indian Institute of Astrophysics, 
Kodaikanal; Indian Institute of Geomagnetism, Bombay; Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore; India Meteorological Department, Pune; Institute of 
Radiophysics and Electronics, University of Calcutta; Kurukshetra University; 
National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi; Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad; Punjab University, Patiala; University of Delhi; Kerala 
University, Trivandrum; University of Udaipur; V. P. State Observatory, 
Naini Tal; Vikrana Sarabhai Space Centre, Trivandrum; and Tata Instilute 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay. 

INDIAN NATIONAL SATELLITE (INSAT) SYSTEM 

The multi-dimensional aspect of space research and application is evident 
from the working of the Indian National Satellite System (INSAT), Estah- 
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lishccl by DOS in close co-operation with the Ministries of Communicatioiij 
Tourism and Civil Aviation, and Information and Broadcasting, the INSAT 
system is a multipurpose operational space enterprise providing meteorological 
and television services from a common satellite in geostationary orbit. From 
the telecommunication point of view it is intended to provide facilities for 
long distance telephoning, communication with remote areas, and islands, and 
emergency transmission of infoiinalion during periods of natural calamities. 
From the meteorological point of view it holds out prospects of round-the-clock 
observation of the weather system and data collection and relay from a remote 
unattended platform. It is also capable of transmitting danger warnings. In 
the field of television it can broadcast directly from satellites to community 

T. V. sets in rural areas and to radio neuvorkmg. The INSAT-I system is 
programmed to have an initial space segment comprising tw'o multipurpose 
satellites in geostationary orbit at 74°E and 94°E longitude. The INSAT-IA 
satellite was successfully launched on 10 April 1982 from Cape Canaveral, 

U. S.A. This satellite orbiting at longitude was built by the Ford Aero¬ 
space and Communication Co-operation (FACG) to the specification given 
by DOS. It has the responsibility for the establishment, operation, and main¬ 
tenance of the TNSAT-I Space Segment. The Post and Telegraphs Department 
is responsible for the telecommunication servicas, IMD for the establishment 
and operation of meteorological ground segment and its utilization, while 
All India Radio and Doordarshan look after the operation of direct T.V. 
broadcasting. The ground segment of INSAT-I consists of five laige earth 
stations, thirteen medium earth stations, ten remote area terminals, and 
three road-transporfcabie/airliftable communicatioxi terminals. The Master 
Control facility for INSAT satellite is located in Hassan district of Karnataka. 
It consists of two satellite control earth stations and a spacecraft control 
centre. The launch and associated sei'vices for INSAT-I system are being 
obtained from NASA on cost reimbursable basis according to an agreement 
made in November 1980. 


CONCLUSION 

Space technology in India has already established the capacity of high- 
quality research, design, and development in aU the fields of space engineering 
like aeronautics, avionics, and electronics as well as in the processing and 
manufacture of sophisticated rockets and satellites. The expertise can be used 
for development and fabrication of large booster rockets to launch application, 
satellites mainly for down-to-earth use. The space applications will further 
endeavour to utilize the support of space technology and science for solving 
some traditional problems faced by this country witli a vast rural population 
so long deprived of the benefits of a modern space age. The whole concetitra- 
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tion of space application is on the major areas of satellite communication 
incl’iding SITE type satellites^ remote sensing of natural resources for cletcc- 
tion/prediction of problems and prospects associated with fields such as 
agriculture, minerals mining, meteorology, and geodesy. The whole range 
of ISRO activities is timed towards this goal. One of its two latest achieve¬ 
ments was the launching of INSAT-IB in 1983 with the help of spaceship 
Challmger from Gape Kennedy in the U.S.A. The other was its collaboration 
with the U.S.S.R. involving an Indian in a week-long joint space flight with 
two Soviet cosmonauts to the SALYUT-7 space station, which ended success¬ 
fully on H April 1984,*'*' 


♦This article was sent for publication when the late Dr Brahm Prakash was tlio Director, VSSO, 
whose constant encouragement and kind permission to communicate its contents is acknowledged 
with a deep sense of gratitude. Also thankfully acknowledged is the help of colleagues at all levels 
in VSSG and ISRO. Reports and write-ups from DAE, DOS, PRL ,and NPL as well as many 
Government publications, particularly ai‘e among the sources of information foi* this paper. 
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DEFENCE RESEARCH 

r\EVELOPMENT ol science has tremendously affected military technology 
JL/ all over the woild during the last half centuiy or so. The impact has not, 
howeverj been uniform everywhere because of uneven progress in science. 
Improvement in military technology came about first in a few countries where 
major breakthroughs in science had taken place. This induced others, partic¬ 
ularly those which had a strong science and technology base^ to formulate 
national defence policies with a view to attaining self-sufficiency in military 
equipment and thus becoming independent of pressures from nations in 
command of improved military technology and hardware. Wc see such 
policies being followed in France immediately after World War II, in Gliina 
after 1949, and later in counUies like Sweden, India, Brazil, and Pakistan. 
Each is developing its own technology based on both indigenous and borrowed 
research findings. Such indigenous efforts are fed into the mduslvial system to 
enable it to produce high technology-oriented military hardware. 

The creation of such a technology-oricnted military industrial complex in 
iis tmn has impact on the scientific, social, political, and economic systems of a 
counUy. They have to be kept in view in designing suitable policies for the 
development of such a technology-oriented military industrial complex. 
In this coni ext, it may be noted that while the efforts of the Government of 
India were aimed at building a sound scientific research and development base, 
interest in defence technology grew much later. Unlike most of the counti'ies 
mentioned earlier, defence research and development in India remained at a 
somewhat low key even after independence. This was due mainly to Indians 
firm faith in the ideals of peaceful co-existence of nations and settlement of 
international disputes by negotiation and co-operation. She was not, therefore, 
keen on either setting up a large military machine or its concomitant defence- 
oriented research and development. Nor did she encourage any modem arma¬ 
ment industry in the countiy. Previous to 1958, the mood of the country was 
concerned for economic growth, and investment in military technology had no 
priority. Available resources were deployed chiefly for the priority sectors and 
to some extent on develapment-oriented and fundamental researches. This 
resulted in minimal investment in defence research and development. The 
limited political objectives of the nation further strengthened this position of the 
Go^ernmeilt and there were no pressures for urgency in defence deveIopml?nt. 
Besides, investment in defence industry was considered largely unproductive. 
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The political philosophy of Nehru that resolution ol international conflicts and 
problems should take place through political processes generally reinforced this 
low-key defence posture. 

The needs of defence first began to be felt around 1958 when the Scientific 
Policy Resolution came into foice. Two factors influenced the Government’s 
decision. Fiistly, the cost of importing and maintainizig armament and. equip¬ 
ment was becoming increasingly high. Secondly, the foreign cxclxangc rcquiicd 
for such purposes was scarce. Tlicse factors, amongst others, led to the creation 
of the Defence Research and Development Organization (DRDO) in 1958. 
DRDO brought together some of the technical development esalblishmcnts 
of World War II, started new laboratories, and began developing operational 
research piogrammcs in the newly-created Defence Science Laboialory. 
Investigations on some of the hardwaie px’obicms of the Army were also taken 
up. D. S. Kothari was dcsiguatecl Scientific Adviser to the Defence Minister and 
was mainly instrumental in structuring and giving direction to this new organiza- 
tion. Under him was appointed a Chief Controller of Research ancl Develop¬ 
ment (GGR & D), The hcadquaiters of the organization was located in the 
Ministry of Defence to facilitate co-orcliiiation of the efforts of the laboratories 
under DRDO and for liaison with the Defence Ministry and the armed forces 
headquarters. S, Bhagavaniham, who succeeded Kothari in 1962, created 
several new laboratories covering, amongst other things, aeronautics, missiles, 
metallurgy, electronics, and radar. The organization (DRDO) was placed 
under the Minister of Defence Production to link it closely with the production 
agencies like ordnance factories and the public sector defence industries, viz. 
tiindustan Aeronautics Limited, Mazagon Docks Limited, Bharat Earth 
Movers, and Bharat Electronics Limited. B. D. Nag Ghaudhuri succeeded 
Bhagavantam in 1970, The armed conflict with Pakistan in 1971 and the 
difficulties of getting imported military hardware underlined the importance of 
indigenous technology capable of yielding quick results in several crucial areas. 
The headquarters structure was strengthened by introducing three CCR & Ds 
tolook after separate sectors like missiles and aircraft, engineering ancl technol¬ 
ogy (electronics, guns, blanks, etc.), and scientific disciplines including 
chemicals, operations reseai’ch, physiology, and nutrition. A Joint Secretary was 
to manage the administrative link with the Ministry of Defence, Scientific 
Advisers were also placed with the Army, Navy, and Air headquarters with 
a small staff of their own to give immediate help at the armed forces head- 
quaters and, in case of necessity, to draw from the i^cst of the Defence Research 
Organization, Scientific Advisers were also placed with the various commands. 
M.G.K. Menon succeeded Nag Ghaudhuri in 1974, 

The Scientific Adviser to the Defence Minister is also Directory-General of 
the Defence Research and Development laboratories, being responsible for 
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co-ordinating the work of the various research and development establishments 
o the Defence Ministry. He is also a Secretary to the Minister in charge of 
delence research. 

Trend of Expenditure’. The defence research and development expenditure 
was quite trivial in the period between 1947 and 1958. There was no separate 
budget for defence research and development, but small sums were made avail¬ 
able from the budgets of the ordnance factories to the technical development 
establishments which amounted to two to three million rupees in 1948. The 
expenditure rose gradually over the years due to the pressure of vaiious needs 
of maintenance^ repair, and production in the ordnance factories. In 1958-59 
this budget was consolidated and increased to Rs 20 milHon as the initial budget 
of the newly-constituted DRDO. In relation to the total national expenditure 
on research and development, this was at that time around 5-4 per cent. In 
relation to the total national expenditure on research and development the 
expenditure on defence research and development lias fluctuated since 1965 
between 10% and 15%. In 1979-80 the expenditure on defence research and 
development was Rs 934-6 million as against an estimated expenditure of 
Rs 6,296-7 million on national research and development projects. The former 
thus constituted about 15% of the latter. In real terms, however, the expendi¬ 
ture has not grown to the extent the figures imply as they have not been corrected 
in each case to the prevailing buying power of the rupee. The devaluation of 
the rupee as well as the inflationary situation in the country during the entire 
period, and particularly from 1965 to 1973, had eroded the buying power of 
the rupee substantially and, therefore, the resources made available were 
considerably smaller in real terms- 

Thc initial efforts of DRDO were related to ccrlain felt needs. For example, 
the high altitude, desert, and jungle areas in the frontiers of the country created 
problems of how human beings and equipment would react to these conditions 
and what could be done to make the soldiers and equipment more adapted to 
these rather special environments. There was also continuing effort to improve 
conventional armament and equipment to meet these varying environmental 
conditions. The problems of snow, avalanches, and adaptation of vehicles for 
performance at high altitudes and desert areas were initially taken up for 
research to meet the needs of the armed forces. After the conflict with China in 
1962, many deficiencies in equiptnent and logistics were detected and the 
programmes of defence research and development were accordingly expanded 
with higher expenditure. In 1965 there was a border conflict with Pakistan. 
During this conflict Britain and the U,S,A., main suppliers of armament and 
equipment for the Indian armed forces, decided to stop supplies. The Govern¬ 
ment of India realized tlic precarious state of the nation having to depend 
largely on foreign supplies for its armed forces to pursue its own independent 
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national policy. It became clear that India might face very difHcult siluations 
in the future because of her dependence on the goodwill of supplying nations 
and tlicir variable political assessments. This could influence their attitude 
and make them modify or go hack on their commitments or refuse to make new 
commitments. This might happen with changes in the local political situation 
or the regional international situation or due to changes in the Indian situation. 
Accordingly, the Government of India decided to increase the rate of growth of 
expenditure on defence T*escarch and development in order to encourage 
manufacLurc of a large vaiicty of sophisticated equipment and weapons needed 
by the armed for'ces. New programmes of development in armoured vehicles, 
electronics, guns, and gun-sights were taken up. The dilTicultics of getting 
military and c|iiasi-military siq^plics during and after Uic conflict with Pakistan 
in 1971 fui'ther sharpened the view that foreign sources of armament could be 
vitally affected in critical political and military situations. These experiences 
created the awareness of urgency for a high degree of sclfrcjiance in armament 
and equipment as well as in spares and components for their maintenance to 
cope with any operational situation. The defence research and development 
effort was expanded further and work in areas like radar, aeronautics, and 
missiles was intensified. Shortage of foreign cxchangcrcstriclcd the ability of the 
Government to purchase military equipment and armament from abroad, 
leading to efforts for their indigezious development and manufacture. Initially, 
indigenous effort involved a larger expenditure of foreign exchange due to 
the necessity of importing much of die machinery and facilities for production, 
research, testing, and evaluation. 

The defence research and development expenditure of the country has 
slowly increased. This increase has been more or less in keeping with the national 
research and development expenditure and not out of step with it. In compaii- 
son, in most countries with a fair involvement in defence expenditure, the 
defence research and development expenditure shows variations in the range of 
twenty to fifty per cent, and even more in some eases, of their total research and 
development expenditure. In the c^ise of India, the ratio of expenditure on 
defence research and development to the national research and development is 
still far from it. The defence research and development expenditure as a 
fraction of the total Gross National Product (GNP) has increased from 0-23 
per cent in 1958-59 to 0*64 per cent in 1980-8L 

The relatively small magnitude or low profile of the total defence research 
and development effort in the national system does not mean it is either 
negligible or without relation to other areas of national scientific effort. On 
the contrary^ it indicates that DRDO has developed as a part of the national 
scientific effort freely inducting scientists into its laboratories for short and 
long terms from other areas, and conversely providing scientists from the 
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defence organizations to other research oiganizationsj indnstiies, and univeisi- 
ties* This policy of free flow of scientific personnel to and from the defence 
research establishments is deliberate and has brought about closer liaison 
within the entire scientific community of the country. The Defence Science 
Organization (DSO) docs not normally finance substai:itial research prog¬ 
rammes in research institutions and universities. Howeverj if there are inves¬ 
tigations or development work on techniques of defence interest in research 
institutions or universities, it sometimes gives additive funds mainly to increase 
the speed of work or to obtain special equipment which was not easily available. 

TechnoJogteal efforts in defence I’escarch created various pressures and en- 
lai’ged or reconstituted their objectives. Actual experience of the armed forces 
during the conflicts with China and Pakistan also presented new problems. 
The Arab-Israel conflicts of 1967 and 1973 as well as the Vietnam war had 
their lessons for our armed forces and the Defence Ministry. The experience of 
various difficulties in obtaining military hardware and even ancillary equipment 
from abroad due to the unwillingness of foreign suppliers influenced the plan¬ 
ning of the armed forces as well as the Defence Ministry as it did that of 
DRDO. 

There were other technological constraints. Sophisticated hardware had to 
stand rough use and had to be maintained, repaired, and even improved in the 
field. These constraints underlined the need for developing a technological 
base within the country’s own defence sector in keeping with its overall research 
and development effort. It was realized that the basic technological standard 
outside defence was the Infrastructure on which defence technology had to be 
built. 

As research in the defence laboratories began to grow, a gap emerged 
between their developing technologies and the capacity of our industries to 
absorb and use them in production. It was soon discovered that development in 
defence science could not be carried out in total isolation from either the rest 
^ of the scientific community or the concerned industries within the country. 
Due to the elementary constraints of military reticence, the personnel of defence 
research establishments are bound to work in some degree of isolation. But 
in India the danger inherent in increasing isolation of the defence scientific 
community from the broader community has been recognized to some extent 
with the result that projects and research programmes as well as training prog¬ 
rammes related to defence have been given to the Indian Institute of Science 
and the Indian Institutes of Technology, These establishments have 
become probably the most significant suppliers of ti^ained manpower for defence. 
They also carry out development research in a large way in some of the basic 
areas ol'interest to mifilary science. A small bridge between the defence science 
community and the rest of their colleagues has thus been provided. These 
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trends of internal interactions have encouraged the growth of technology and 
have reinfoiced the movement towards self-reliance in defence. India’s posture 
of non-alignment has helped this process further. Wc arc trying to learn grad- 
ually that technological self-reliance is a necessity growing out of the policy of 
non-alignment. 

The increase in defence research and development efforts has been steady 
since 1962. It has^ however^ been maikcd by an attempt to contain defence 
expenditure within the framework of national priorities, simultaneously recog¬ 
nizing llic growing sophistication of military equipment and the technological 
means of defence. With the growth of defence research and development efforts 
two benefits have accrued. Firstly, the defence system has become more capable 
of adapting for its own purposes various spin-offs from civil research and 
industry. Secondly, in more recent times, the opposite also has happened— 
there have been spin-offs from defence research, development, and industiy 
which have been used effectively in civil sectois. Wliile these plienomena are 
well known in the developed countries like the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U. K., 
Germany, or France, such examples of intcr-scctor exchange of scientific and 
technical know-how in India even in a limited range demonstrate the indivis¬ 
ibility of science whhin a nation and the necessity of having close linkage 
between civil and defence scientific efforts. The scientific effort in defence has 
also recently been strengthened to meet the needs of a viable defence posture. 

Funds for Defence Research: Funds for defence research pose no problem to 
the national exchequer since they represent only a small fraction of the total 
research expenditure of the country. In 1980-81, for instance, the expenditure 
on defence research and development organizations was Rs 830 million as 
against an estimated expenditure of Rs 7,261 million on research and develop¬ 
ment as a whole,. Further advantages might accrue to defence, however, if there 
were stronger linkages between defence and civil research. The optimization of 
the results of national research and development effort requires not only much 
closer co-ordination between civil and military sciences, but also closer techno- 
economic analysis to choose between alternative strategies and teclmologics^ 
There are, however, strong reasons to avoid too close a linkage between civil 
and military sciences because of various political considerations. At any ratc^ 
there has not been any significant mobility between the defence research 
scientists and scientists in other scientific establishments in spite of the fact that 
the salaries or privileges of the two categories are more or less the same, 

A major problem in scientific effort in any area, but crucial in the defence 
sector, is that research or development work cannot be switched on and off 
as one wishes. A new model of aircraft or tank takes about ten years to be 
developed and brought to the stage of production. Scientific and technological 
effort thus to be sustained over a long period in a particular direction. 
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Transfer of Lmw-^howi Transfer of know-ho^v’’ from the laboratory to the 
factory is a problem which concerns not only defence but the entire area of 
developmental efforts. It is in fact somewhat less acute in defence production 
because of the strong hardware-orientation that scientists in the defence scctor 
rcceivc quite early in their careers. The Ministry of Defence at various times in 
recent years has tried to find partial answers to this problem of linking defence 
research and new military hardware production through various administra¬ 
tive devices. But basically^ the problem persists because the laboratories and 
establishments have no cx'pcrtlso or understanding of the technology and eco¬ 
nomics of production^ and our industries have no engineering experience in 
translating concepts, laboratory models, and monotypes into production 
technology. Further, the industrial system and the Governmental system of 
running research laboratories and institutions have veiy little in common in 
cither outlook or skills or management styles so that even a dialogue is some¬ 
times difficult. 

There is another group of problems which arise from the fact that India 
has yet to develop a technology-oriented military system. In a military organiza¬ 
tion, social isolation is sought, created, and preserved. There is a concern about 
rank, hierarchy, discipline, ceremonials, and other behaviour patterns. In a 
technology-oriented organization achievement becomes more important than 
competence; the job becomes more important than rank, and success in the 
field more important than the spit and polish of the barracks. These inherent 
differences in outlook and behaviour have not changed in spite of the massive 
input of technology during the last thirty years. In several countries, however, 
technological and social changes have brought about changes in them mililary 
organizations. The military set-ups in some of them have become specialized, 
socially and institutionally, besides being technologically oriented. However, 
such changes do not come about easily in any organization, particularly in a 
traditional military set-up. 

One thing in favour of India is that her armed forces are voluntary and 
not conscripted* The high sense of involvement and loyalty requked to carry 
out such a drastic orientation of behaviour pattern and work motivation come 
more easily to a voluntary force, Moskos, a military sociologist, has observed 
that the involvement and loyalty required for accepting large changes is not 
readily available in a conscript force and should be easier to establish in a 
voluntary force. The sociological advantages in a voluntary army have not been 
fully explored in our country. These sociological factors can be exploited to 
develop a greater striking power of our armed forces Mnthin the same physical 
parameters* The armed forces in any country have other responsibilities 
assigned to them. Tliese also require training and structuring of the forces 
in a flexible manner. For example, an army may be called on to perform a 
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variety of non-niilitaiy functions such as peace-keeping, looking after the 
security of the borders, and rescue operations during floods and other national 
calamities. A modern voluntary army can serve a very large variety of national 
purposes and needs. To do so, it has to deliberately develop a high degree of 
loyalty and involveincnl and develop its non-military potentials through a 
rigorous technical and social training to enable it to undertake, when 
needed, civil, tcclinological, and quasi-niilitary tasks. 

The complexity of modern technology and consequently of economic, 
social, and military relationships that a modern armed force has to deal with 
has led to various sociological studies of the military system in several coun¬ 
tries. These sociological and socio-tochiiological studies have been used in the 
modernization programnics of the armed forces and their continnal upgrad¬ 
ing the world over, Moskos and other sociologists, who have studied the 
advantages and disadvantages of the voluntary versus the conscript armed 
forces, have pointed out that voluntary armed forces have many advantages 
in a modernized military system. Moskos has compared the modern technology 
cally-oricnted military systems with the modern industrial systems, particularly 
in the context ot the worldwide trend towards socialism. He and others like 
him have tried to show that the effectiveness of a modernized military system 
can be much greater than that of the traditional hierarchical paUcnTiS of the 
inflexibly structiued and highly centralized armed forces. The growth of 
defence research and military technology has to be supported by a high standard 
of industrial expertise. The future of the Indian armed forces in general and 
defence research in particular is thus dependent on the overall development 
of science and technology in this country. 
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(Mono/) Alio, 0»hvara tciuijln al, 217; iioii 
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AbnO j'aai/, asb'nnoiiu*r, 90 
AbuO-Fa/l, fJ, I 1, 15J, la/; h\s Aind-Alhail, 130, 
191,203 
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24(5 
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Adi.sta, 107, 111, 113 
Al'idran llonmlary (lotYumssion, 3 j 2 
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ill, 57; c'tVHej)( of &im in, 19; distance 
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incnition <4 a region of India in, 6 
Aitelueson, bis IJU uf Punjab Plants^ 126 
Ajauta, 197, 212, 213, 217; paintings of ships 
at, 200 

Ajay eoa]-ru9d, 392 

AimeU’, (cad and zinc ores found at, 360 
Ahila, 39, 108, I 11, 112, 138, 139, 192, I6I, 162 
Akbar, Mogul emperor, |0(J, 135, IB6, 203; 
tomb of, 219 
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Fidm^ {‘(h) Vee/i Sea Btachyua, 312 
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Alectmia, specie's of lichen, 291 
Alexander (the CtcaC), 147, 199, 223, 231 
Al-Farghani, tract on as(roTabe by, 96 
Al-Klzaro, his work on astrolalic^) 96 
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Algommti ofjolm of Seville, 246 
Algor imm' vidgans-, of John Sacrobosco, 296 
Algonimi de numeio Jmbrum^ 296 
Al-Ha-to ibn 245 

Alilmg, 363, 369, 365; Tiiagnctic obserVatbns at, 
369; observatory ab 364, 366 
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\IiLuh CJiiuiisiLy, itscucli 111 tosjHu 

rxy'. xl, 17/, icsi vuh lu ui Uo^uy 

\l, 2^\{' 

Ml ibiilsi ol ‘J(> 

Ml ibn / nil Ai il>K \iisioii<;]( n / i 

j iniiihf 1 /(^ 

All ilm Ziyul lI 1 unuu ashluifun } 

lr^ 

il llUuwi islionuiuK il ublt, 0^) 

MKhilili ol Iiflib istioiiomu, 

VI Kliv\ iii/iiij 1), il) Ins Hisab ul jobi itul 
maqabala, i Iti 

AI Kindi lus Ihs ih id hmdf 2 1 > 

\li[>oi( nil u iiolo^u il. ()Ij!jCi\ iioiy U 177, •IIH 
Vlhdi RnniilviLshniii In uuiUilmli >n (o Liu oi > 
ofuIiLivil) i79 

AlUhibicl i73 ,199 lOB iliuylnni it, 191, 
icstiicli 111 1)1 lilt ui Uom) it i9 J study 
ol ISLl OpllVsK S it 1// LJlUVi isilv, i/1 
i87 100 li J U)1 n.siii(b on niyiolo^'^y 

it i8B, Kstnili ui p ti isiloloi,/ md 
Lnlonioloi.y d 1^ ) 

Mliiid)id, isliDlvbi \ UK) 

Alkii Ins (untubiiH>ii In knowlcdi-i ol bull in 
C li uopliyti s iB7 
Vlk ppi.y \M illu I titi Jii 1/b 
All liulu bisUhiU ol iiid I’ulKu 

llcLldi/MUlPU -^12 

All India InsuiuLc oi MiiliL il Sen IK i s K8 111 
Alnuf^fsl otPtokiny 9b, 9() 

Al-Mleliul)!, istiumnuii 9^ 

Al rMijnti, ol ( oidov i, 9b 
VI M u iphi, ash ouonic i, 9 > 

Aluiuia, li id md /mi nus louiid U UiO 
AbMiiquall h Ills Al ibic viisinu ol PaH((tl<mtui, 
i-l) 

Al“N idim, usiL of dot is /»lo by, 11 
ARM m izi, 1 1 b 

Vlplui-Ci iiianii ] itlKi Ruhaud luidiug 
cdxiut, 2b7 

\.l~K“i/i, his htlab id hdwi, 2d() 

Ab/iiLiU, U let ou T.suolih( b\, 9() 
imaiakoMi, l/i, nuiUioii ol ii^iuiiltui il mijili 
mouts III, 181, ol ciops m, IBS 
Ala'll 1\ iti, ilB, i>lupa ol, ili 
Armucaii MiUoi SouitU, ibB 
Amphdnuy of O A liouUugu, all) 

Amiiidj incdiL d it si nth by 'Idb 
Aaauda Kao, K , lus woik on llitoiy ol tiiliuun 
stijcs, ibb 

AiidaRuii-Nitob u, Suisty ol ludiaS it si nth 
bt uionb at, 3bb 

Anaihikavutcchei lisU ithind to in Ahokan idict, 
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AimUimital and ^ooloqital Resemiht^^ umpusmsf an 
auoimt of ihi. ]^ooloifH(d UMdls of the two 
e\pi,dUit3HS lo ivesfun ^wian in l8Gi and 

1075, m 

dWiya, class^ qI aiumab, U9, HO, Hi, 
Aademii and Sd itor, tlitit (idabvgue of 
Afarnmalmi 309 
Aiidcison, J , 310, 3U 
Aadmoii, bmgi0114.aptarn ARS, Ml 
Aadeisou, Tliomaa, 125i 126 
Ancllua Uiuvusuy, ^16, 373, 387, 488 
AiidiLWS,. 413 
A n eka'^vai kamno , 4 3 


Vni II I / Mb u van disinvtui ol bn 108 
Vugli b uu in ( >il I nnip 111^5 i iniihysu d 
ni \ t > b) it) I 

iff nil in< isiiu 10 » 9)9 i 10 

iff all u i \i!a)i pi <jiij>hi( iJ iiiloi in it ini I ilinut 
t ndii in / 

Ml lisi iil 

Allan d mitnii)i unliln studiis ol 101 07, 
118 

Aniu, study r( i iidiipiili it Ibb 
inuals and Ala a im of \ahnal Ihston t08 
Vnu iin d nn ig 11 icpiilond I itu>u iV ib ) 

Vmi un d u Umim i i(> ^80 

Ann iiu! ill JN (111 Alls n) 10/ 11 1 In 

1 ( s( lull w ni I nil jVIoUusi i < ti 11 1 

VniK lid I sohniu on Mb 
Vnoplciu i ii SI n I 11 on \\ 1 
lai a 111 p itn. < iiuinbi i 1 ! 

/Vnl i On I I’ IS 111 
Vnhni li iM ilili 11 mi in poj t ^ M 
ha itoin HO Ml iinlli I 11/ 1/9 

laa/ui tWss ol 1 ind 122 UK) 
l/)fi/>n ill i ol unm d MO I U 
i/aad/fin t>p< ol lui.>s 9)1 
Vnui ulh i ()i i 10 
laa ah(f 0) 71 7' 

Iran o ^ all a/a Miha nniiu in d \ i. <. ilmlny in U) 

iff M8 119 111 111 Ihl 1(1^ lb() 

ifm)na!la)nh Mdia ^ jO 

if) idal n (I IS ol ( M Uuti s M ) 

Ap n i And in i 8 

\j) ii int I division ol Uli n il u ii i 11 
Vj) L t imb I 38, In Sal i \nli i i > 9)9 on 

ditui asions ol tliuioi 209 
Afnidandni ^ranlOMiltn i(s ippin\nii ih d ilt, bO 
()3 

\lHnlainba SidiuiMiUa ^2 
Ain inns nnhnitlu ol, bO 
ApolUniius 9f» 

Apph/Al’Ul 1 liuli I s < \p[ 1 jni< lU il siaihli 
2/1, Mb, 187 

Aps u t ustai(li I t K U)i 118 15 / Ibi, !(>/ 

9 lUn ilUy lUiiiud by, 118 
Atiuiln Inologv Indilu Un Indus in bib 
Alibi UI mafia i/\ 218 219 210 
vViibu, Miouuiay, 91, bhiiLiiii Ml, miuu 

i ils 1/ 

Aiaihmda, \niimKs on, U M9 
datc/ina/tf, <d H I Poiodv, MO 
Aiuhjiology, pipiis on, Ml 
Al irnu, lipbabit 2-^8, 229, siiipl, 228 
A R Atjsaii woik on alpi bi i b\, 271 
Al ivalli Sy tem, 5 lb 

AUki, RoyliK plants n-t\mnmd by, 29(} 

At boil md, Bin kill’s vvoik on, 102 
Aff'a Judna, 18 

AuJia£an(s), 296, 370, incks, 352i 371 177 
An baiologital Must uni, isliulabt lu, 99 
Atcbacologvuil SuiVLy ol India, 311 
AiUmnedts, 107, 108 
Ai'dlm-'inOndapn, 21 f) 

Afdkaridrda, bysltm of a'Stxonomy, b l, 7Z? 80, 83 
Aidia, 62, 2241) 

mexicana 2{)5, 331 
Aues/Mesi, 58, DO 
Al ikaitu du, t xta^s atjons aij 117 

An&iollc, 23 Ij 232 
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Atithrf{rlic<i hiU'i’ta^ o\' StiPel, 2'17 
Arjiim (l^halpjiuii), 'I'M 

Athiml, of YA’cjiib ibu 'j’ajif|, Ai\il)ic VcTsioii of 
KkfitidaUuldYaLti^ 2 15 
Aik(ilt}aLti\a^ of K.Tvaiui, 159 
Armsiroo;i(, J., uf M.vrlnr Survey foclja, 3U 
AritiivditimuitJ, of N.’igarjotKij 159 
Arnau, on couslnu lion of rUx kyard;, 199 
Atioifhtm, numr of plant, 122 
Arlhavhba, of Iviuiiilya, 7, U5, 121, 175, 185, 
220; hoLiniral inronn.ilion in, 122; rhoinluil 
infonnation in, liH; cUssiliiaUon of land 
in, 180; on crops, IB2; on luiniug, 190, 191; 
on tillage, 181; on town pkuminf^, 211; on 
Vi ksay \ u vccl a, 12'1; re li*roiu n (o (isi i, cows, 
etc. in, ITl; rcfcrtniCf' (o weapons in, Ui; 
.sliipljtiilelinf^ u-lorn-cl to in, 199 (see also 
Kanplya) 

Aillu'opoda, work on, 818 
Arvi, satellite* eoruiuimuation station 

at, 485 

V\ryal)huLii7-4;;v/A/a//n, Hrst JiKlian halelliie, 27'!, 
475, 485, 487 

Aryablmta 1, 1, 55, 52, 67, 72, 78, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
81, n.% 81, 85, 87, 88, 89, 94, 2 11, 24 I, 246, 
261; his dtdfuviiitika system, t)'l, 72, 80, 815; 
bis nufUmka sy->tein, 811; bis lyningiiika-sfilfn^ 
40; his knovvleih^c of qnach'atic ecpititums, 
46; on cjclraction <4' scpiare and enl^ie 
roots, 41; on solution of indeierniinalc 
equations, 47; use of place-value lunnbers 
by, 40; nsc^ (jf word numerah by, 39 
Ary^tbbala JI, 44, 45, B3, 81; bis Mahilnddhihiia, 
84; <m solution of iudetenniuatc ccjuations, 
47; use ofpkiec-valuc niuxibers by, 41 
Aryabliatan, scholar, 84, 85; syslimi, 84 
.hyobhanya, 28, 45, 4G, 61,67, 72, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
94, 243; eommomary by bhbsbira on, 72, 
83, by Nilukarillia on, 86, 87, 90, 91, by 
Sui'yadeva on, 85; methods of square and 
cube Vital extract ion in, 44; spherical a.slro~ 
nomy tlceory of Aryabhata in, 78 
Asaua, his work ou physiology of drought 
resislLitu'o pf wlieal, 299 
Ashesliov, his work ou tholcTa, 329 
Ash-Sharathn, Asviui, 239 
Asia, asteudd, 262 

(Royal) Asiatic Society (of Iknigal), 125, 306, 
307, 308, 310, 311, 312, 32Ci, 328, 334, 374 
Asle^i, 56, 62, 64, 239, 240; division, 56, 57, 60 
ASLV, aatcUito launch veJucle, 48v5, 487 
Asoka, Maurya emperor, 7, 13, 147, 184, 200, 
212, 217; palace of, 211; pillar, 145; stupas 
creeled by, 212 

Asokaii, inscriptions, 4l; Pillar Edict, 133 
Asweiation for Aclvaaccmcut of Hniomology, 322 
Assyrian cimeifoup, 229 

AspddliydyL of Prinini, 34; dasaification of land 
xn/l 79-80; conception of earth referred to 
hii 7; on mmuber-naines, 32; shipping 
activities suggested in, 198 
A^pdhgah}dnya{«safiikUd)» of VSgbhaVa II, H4, 
158, 159, 176; chomisrry of digestion dis¬ 
cussed in, 144 

A^Lfihgtt-^smSgrahiXf of VUgUba^a I, 159 
Astankaf) Ambic version of A^ldniia}i^day{i} 176 


Astrolabe, 95, 96-100, 3G7; its origin, 96; three 
types of, 99 

Aslionomical Socicly of India, 268 
A{vadLU\d^ of Nakida, 13'1, 175 
Asvagnndfid, medicine for cough, 231 
As vagi losa, J hi* Ihtddh near t la , Sa uttclat anwtda^- 
kdvya, 230 

Abastisha:, of MalcuU, 131, I7j 
A waviiidyaka^ of Jayadatlasiu i, 175 
Asvayurveda, 174 
Asvdymtvpdiu of Gana, 131 
Asvini, 02, 240 

Asvi-mtthild, Ayurvedic text, 157 
Atharva yyotisn, 18 

AlhatvaA^id<i, 118, 156, 179, 220, 237; ariliquKy 

of, 60; hofauiCtd < lassilieation in, 123; 
classifuatioii of animals in, 128, 129; 

c‘on<e])iiou of eartlt in, 6, 19; distance 
bciweeii IicavcU and cartii given in, 19; 
idenliruation c4 air witli bicatli in, 232; 
i ts rrkitioj» to Ay 11 rvecia, 155-56; kno wledgc 
of ])IanL morphology in, 116; on animal 
ajiatoiny, 129; on eclipse ol sun, 21; pests 
mentioned in, 124; reference to holy 
iniinhers and /i^ro in, 31; relercncci to 
!iiOur»e eonstimlion in, 209; theory of dosas 
in, 1.55; use cjf zero-dot in, 41 
Atom(b), 11(1, 414, IK), 454, 455; according to 
Nvaya syslein, 140; Huddbisl view of, 
140-41; 1 )cmcK i il iis’s eonc'cption of 139-40; 
Jaiua view cd', MI; Kauada’s conecjjtioti 
‘of, 139 

Atom bomb, 440, 445 , 456 
Atomic; Energy Ac4, 441, 463 
Atomic iCnergy Gentre, 274 
Atomic Kii(‘rgy Com mm, ion, 372, 441, 442, 463, 
464, 473 

Atomic Energy OonimiUee, 463 
Atomic Energy Kstablishnient, 442, 463, 464 
Aloinic energy ixrograimne, three phases of, 
448^51, 465-06 

Aloruic Energy RegiiUitory Board, 473 
Atomism, Indian and Greek, 142; of Dalton, 

142; of Democril us, 139-^10, H 2; of Kauada, 
139-4(1, 142 

Atraiyikliora, exeavatiou at, 147 
Atrcya, Hhiksu/Afreya ihniarvasu, ancient 
teacher of medicine, 116, 153, 157, 160, 
164, 234^ 

Atri'-samhiUl^ Ayurvedic U‘xt, 158 
AT8-6, NASA satellite, 485 
Andayika, system of astroncmay, 72, 83 
Auluck, F. G., 252, 25G, 257, 274 
Aupadhenamitv-ianira^ Ayurvedic work of Dhan- 
vantarj school, 15B 
Atiiuiigzeb, Mogul rider, 203 
Automatic xncture transmission system(s)/ 
AFES, 4B1 

Aves, \vork by Jerdon on, 309; volumes on, 315 
Avesy of K. W. Oates, 310 
Avesta//b;c.drt,^ 154, 233, 239 
Avian endocnuology, symposium on, 321 
Awadesh Praiap Singh University^ 31(5 
Awastln, bis rok in advancement of knowledge 
on Indian lichens, 291 
Ayonijiiy class of animals, 133 
Ayurveda, 154, 340;---and the Vedas, 155-56? 
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auluiiuty of, alion Lo annual 

and pi ini’ lilr of, 171-7 'j; developing itt and 
d< dine of, lOO'fiO; diseases and tliin 
ticatuuiil. af(oitlm^ lo, lfi4~72, divim 
ougui of, DiS: gen< lies in, 173; giuwtii m 
medieval peiiod of, 175-70; irientioti in 
Mahdbhdiata of, 15(); philosophic.il basis of, 
IGl-Oi; physiii.tns’ lodc ol rondu< I laid 
down in, 171; scope ol, 152; spiead oulside 
India of, 170; Llicoi v of lulta in, 231 
AyiiJVt’da-dijnkd^ of (Jakiap.lnid.itla, 159 
Aynrih^da-jirnkfVai ol Hvt'ulh iva, 159 
AyiiLvedn mi’diiiru', 172-71; basis ol l(>t 05 
Ayyai, AE V., hb woik on >pecial lypes ttf 
fletei min aids, 253 

nstlul in Iciuodcinii, 351 
babiu, A'logiil lulci, 135, 150 
Ibibyloniau. cliIlmk, 235; cuncifoini lc\ls, 
23U; iiifluenre on iudiui asUunomy, 230; 
syi>tein oi aslionoiiiy, 50-50, b5, f>f>, 81, 237, 
230-30 

IU( (via, 222, 223, 224 

Ibidann, Birdunann al e av(S at, 217, |aina slunu s 
a(, 213: leiiiple fotrns lU, 215 
Ibidaun, lescan h nu sugar-cane by, 100 
Bada/iy Arable v<isiou iA AIfulhnva-uiddnai 17() 
Badarayana/Vyasa, Tndiati pUysie lau appointed 
ill Hagdrid bospital, '23b 
JIadia Hiuu, iron oios at, 350 
Eaeyer, Ins study of thernistiy of mdign, 280 
Bagclu, flaiul.is, 25b, 2')7; liis vvoik on ddlo- 
eidial gcorui tiy, 251 
Babl, K. N,, 313; his Indian djnohgunl 
315 

Bailey, IL W., 231 
Baiiia, niua mines at, 300 
Bajaj, uulibiotu obt.uned by, 200 
Bakhsliall ATinnscript, 11, 45, 46 
Bakshi, Ids IndumPolyimnttacj 288 
Balahhii-^amhitd^ Ayurvedic work, 157 
Bvitachandraio, K,, liis ■work on .special types of 
delerruinauts, 253 
Balagarigad liai an, 256 
Ihlaffaibha^ used for wi inkles, 231 
Balak Ram, 251 

Balasore Rocket Ltumc Eilug Statiou/BRI.S, 487 
Balasubiuinaniurn, his contiibntinn lo iheojy 
ol numbers, 252 
‘Balhai"% food piochut, 437 
Ball, V., 188, 105, 315; accounl of mineral 
I'csotirces by, 34.3 
'Balloon soude’, 476 

Baludiistari, 356, 359; exravalions in, 128 
Bambabj R. D., lus ccmlithidion lo tluinry of 
numbers, 252 

Bapa, geographical data in works of, 8 
Banaras Hindu University/BllU, 260, 280, 292, 
302, 316, 325, 347, 373, 387,. 408, 408; 
research in endocrinology and cylopciictics 
irtj 325 

Banal aa MaLlicmatieal Sacici-y, 251 
Batidhaka^Umba^ work an diikl and female 

diseases, 150 * 

Baiullomattu (Xbll), 193, 194 
Batixlyppadhyaya, 257, 260; lus study of 

Uiiutein^s unilled Beldi 259 


Bam I ice, U. IC, 2 74 

B.i.n<ijti, N. N., 127 

Buiei]i, A. (J., 257, 250, 260, 266 

B.nuiji, B N, ■'^78 

Ikimiji, I> lb, 252, 253, 255 

Itiiuifi, K , 273 

lUm i|i, K. S., 253, 257 

lUnc tp, S K , 271, 273, 378, 385; Indian Jownal 
of ^ Ifli Ol oloifj ' a nd (i c oph v wc r st.ii I ed by, 370 
B.mg.doie, Kmospheiic studies at, 47fi-77; 
‘ISRO .Snlellue Centu/lSAC dl, 484, 480; 
study of c.u'th tides at, 367 
n.uigiub, 145; ('V( .iVfilion 1 a(, 117 
B.nnn i man, Ins u j>oi I .ilioul .uili-pkigui' v.u t iiu, 
327 

Jkcppu, M. K., Ins aslionnnut.d nb'ieivutions, 
260 

B.ii .cb.u lulls, i(H k-( III It injiks in, 217 
fbuubcid, nuisciius of, 218 

IkuMgnnd.i, coppei nnne(s) al, 101, 357-58 
JtuMiuLiI.i, gl.ui.il ptniod detecl<*d a \, 341 
Pi.ubci, (.1. A , lesciiich ou sugar-enne by, 407; 
euiss-fei ub/atioii Icclmicpie devi loped by, 
411 

Ruhnl, slonc i .uHugs at, 212 
B.ui Doab tanal, 308 
B.uiaud, wotk on rual,u’i.i by, 331 
Baum, S, N*., inn woik on lotiiting Ilnids, 258 
B.u*yga/a/Bio.i(li, 221, 222, 227 
Hasails, 342, 310, 355; study ol hysttn'osls 
b(4i.ivioni of, 3<i8 

B.isevi, C.ipl.iin J W, 270; gravity sm’Vc'y.s 
cniiducUd by, 363 
Basin Volcanisni, 253, 355 
B.isu, In'- wotk on c pidtmiic diopsy^ 331 
Basil, B,, ins ustMith in solid stale physics, 274 
Basil, B. G., 324 

Ikisu, N. A4 , bis woik on .ipplied rnatheniatics, 
257 

Basil, Pbatuneba Alobun, among 6r.M Indian 
employees of lAU), 376 
Bateman’s Polynonii.ils, 256 
Baion, clesdipliou of gUciens by, 344 
Bafra, antibiodc oh lamed by, 20() 

BallR of Plassey, 34 3 

Bandliayaua, 27, ‘2R, 35; bis Sutvnsuttaj 22^ 45 
Baifdhdvana DTirtrmczj/dm, desci iinicm Aivavaj ta 
in,6,maritime navigation menlioned in, 198 
Baudhdyann ^ymdndUiai its approxinuite dale, 
60,63 

Baudhdyana ^ulmsiiba^ indeterminate eqiianons 
in, 46 

Bans;Uc, 349, 359 

Beautiful Flowers of Kashmir^ of Blatter, 206 
Beddorne, Cob, hi» PWns of Ihilhk Tndia^ Flota 
Syivatka of the Madra'^ Presidency^ 126; Ins 
Fey ns of Southern India^ i2G, 292; bis Hundhook 
to the Ferns of Britidi India^ 292 
Belganm, bauxite deposits in, 359 
Bellir, temples at, 216 

Bengal ^Bfwagunda Copper Mining Company, 

Be.ngftl Chemical and Pharmacculical Works 
Ltcb, 270, 285 
Bengal Goal Company, 356 
'Bengal forceps’, 334, 335 
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Troii a IK I S(c‘<’l C’ompaiiy, 

Hcngdt Plattfs, of 

iVnson, W. II,, \v<u‘lt on moIlnst<iu sliclls bv, 
307 

jToid-fiolds at, 3r)7 

l\ M,, luspap<‘L*on goolug/of Nilgiiis, 342 
Bcili.imporc^ (Jnmn‘siLy, iTsr.uch in in.irhu* 
biology in, 32^) 

B(M-j[iai'd, hrart tranyplanlnliou done by, 330 
Ikrry, irieuibcr of ‘LJnilc<l Broflu’rs’, 123 
VJtMlisdc hypodu^si'i’ of, 141 
niialilia Atoiiuc Rescaicli Cleutrc/liARCI, 274^ 
320, ‘I 12, 4'U;, 447, 440, 449, 450, 451, 463, 
467, 4G0, 469, 473 

Bhabha, Humi Jdiangir, 273, 274, 439, 461; 
rarecr and acduevciueuis of, 462-63; bis volo 
in Niudear Vaicrgy Procrraiuiue, 439-42, 
447, 440-51, 462-61 
Bhadra, 1*2 

Bliadrachalarn, geophysical btndy aRer carlli- 
cpiake at, 366 
BlKulranM, 11, 12 
Hhadrav^ati Iron Works, 350 
Bhaduri, his h'si of pregnancy, 331 
Bhagavantiiam, S., 271, 492 
Wiatravaia Ptiuma^ on existonc’c of life in pkinCs, 
121 

Bhtitfami r- \tih ^, 50 

Bhaja Konclhane, rock-ent shrines at, 217 
Bhdlnki‘'tnntmi vyork on surgery* 150 
Hhandari, his h'st of pregnancy, 334 
Bhartulvaja, tnythli’a! personage, 153 
Bharaclwaja, rescareJj ia algae of, 207 
Bharaai, 62, 237 

Bhrirata/Bharatavar^-a, 7, 11, 12, 13, 11, 15, 16 
Bharat J'/arth Movers, 492 
Bharat lilec tronh's Limited, ^192 
BJiural Oanila Parish ad, 251 
Bhargava, R. J)., his contributioa to theory of 
elasticity, 250 
Bhar, J. R, 272, 27:L7( 

BiKu'lrluuij his view on sound, 112 
Bhai‘uc4ia, 4** R., 302; his work on ecology of 
mangroves, 303 

BJmkcm, Indian satellite, 274, 406, 407 
Bhaskata t, 41, 45, 51, 72, 03, 05, 07; 

his eominentai’y ou /hviibhaffyay 72, 03; 
J)is LnjjhMd^knrmt, 72 1 83, commentary on, 
0(>; his Mdhiib/mkanyaf 72, 03; on bolution 
of indetenninatc equations, 47; use of 
place-value system by, 40-41 
B7i(isk(m U, satellite, 486 
Bhaskara 11, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 55, 
79, 00, 81, 83, 105j 261; his Bijaiianita 
{Vmga-^imkrfi 1), 24, 25, 40, 88, 89; his 
Lf/ewfh", Siddfianta-'MYomniii ^ 88, 89; his 
cteRicatum of equations, 45; hii^ formula 
of measuring velocity, 105; his nde for 
square root extraction, 44 
Bhaskaran, cUrecltu'* of NiziamiaU observatory, 
266 

Bhnsmitii of Satanarula, 85 
Bhal, bi5 botanical rcii?enrch, 300 
Ulnitnagar, P. L., 260; his eojitribution to 
Botmiann equation, 257 
Bhatoagat, S, S.* 271, 439, 463 
Bhattacharji, his work ou leucodenm, 3^5 


8hat(iicluu’y.i, his woik on ardficial inseminatinu 
of tows, 337 

Bh.UiacIiarya, K.. N., Ins study ofgfOup divisible 
.iiid incomplete 1)lock designs, 253 
Bhattacharya, Ih B., 251 

Bhattaoharya, P, K*, I’cseau h iu grophy^ali s by, 
275 

Bhallotpala, 124; his commentai y on Bikat^ 
samh/td, f>4 

Bfuwandy type somdiduiy 104 
Bhavnmis'ra, his Jlhavnptakasa, 159, 167; lus 
7'ogm atndkata , 159 

Bhdvufdakaia, of ijlirivainisra, L59, 167 
Bhavi\ya Pm dm, uu life of snakeg, 134 
Bhavuagar, 265; Jaina temples at, 217 
Bliavnagar University, 287 
Bhavd^ kind of ships, 201 
Bhrln-mmliild, Ayurva*dic Icxt, 157, 150, 231 
Bhesajavidya, Ilf), 110 

Bhide, eotilribution to physics by his group, 
274-75 

BJmndi kind of ships, 201 
Bhimas, niitrofossils in, 296 
Bhiinascnrt Rao, AL, 253; Ins rontributiou to 
geo me I ry, 254- 

Bhir Mound, excavation in, 144, 210 
Bhita, excavation at, 145 
Bhitargaon, temples di, 211 
Jihuja/Bhpiaraja, his BdJnnuuta>Kia, 159, 174; 
(us Sdlihoira. 135; his Sammdngaiia-sfitradhdtd, 
114, 202; his TvktditfpaEatH, 113, 114, 149, 
200-202 

BhojfHnnimj Ayurvedic texl, 15B 
lil'ior, Roniola, work on plasticity by, 25B 
Bhrmmiia, rotatory motion, 103 
Bhmfm(iya}bih^nya, burrowing animals, 130 
BlmUn Dnar, cxplorod_]>y Clocbviu-Auslen, 344 
Bhutavidya, part of Ayurveda, 157, 158, 160 
Bhuvaneswar, Vaital-Deul at, 216 
1 riln-ka-Maqbara, 219 
Bibliog\apfiy, of D’ Hei helot, 2.30 
Bibliography oj Indian >Znologyi 323 
Biderv, 7.mc ktiown as, 140 
Bijnganita^ of Bhriskara II, 24, 25, 48, 8B, 89 
Bijapur, iron guns of Mogul period found at, 
149 

Bilaspur, bauxite tlei>osits ui^ 359 
Biliard,, Roger, 87 

Bingham, O. T., his Ifymcnoptfra, 310 
Biota^ study of, 293 
Birbal, carved house's uf, 219 
Birbrd Sahoi Institute of Palacobolany, 296 
BircB qf Pastern Jllmnla}ui, of Salim Ali, 324 
Bisanattanq gold-fic4d at, 357 
Biswas, 286, 301; centre of research on algae 
developed by, 287 

Biswas, vS*, his investigations on cosmic rays, 273 
Blade, (I H,, Dhoba Sugar Works started by^ 
389 

Blanclforcl, IT, IL, 375, 376* 377 
Blanford, W, T., 307, 308, 310, 311, 343, 344, 
345, 346, 348; Pawui qf Brifhh India series 
under Ids editorship, 310; ins Almnialia,, 
310 

Blatter, 302; hh Flowers Ifw/iwh, 286 

Blylh, EcUvard, 308, 310; founder uf school of 
field p-oologists, 309 
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Rorlli Gaya, 1IR, 21 1, 2i:i, 32i 
Bodfwhiimn^yn 

Boissiere, liis L\i}t d'a) 217 

BoinbT.y, cjiMVilv oh .ei v ilioii st.ilions in, 'K)7; 
Institute oPlTconui^nnlism in, 'Jh ); luai^netlr 
ohserv.ito'V in, 3()I, 2hhj siMsiiiolorjic al 
slatitm in, 38^) 

‘Bombay I riirli’, 370 

Bombay Matnuil ITuloiy Sorlcty, 310, 312, 313 
Bombay Univeisiiy, 287, work on ILivouokN 
at, 281, le.earrb in plant anatomy at, 291 
Bonibi lli, 30 

Booh of hhlian Aoimuh^ of Prato, 323 

(77/e) Book of h}iion 321 

Book of Ochs {Shih Chino), hsiits incniioiifcl in, 

237 

Boial, S,, 272 

Borman, fohn, liis Siftt //f ffi’lankm, 123 

Borobudur snilptm*, sliips of, 199 

Bose, woik on t'osiriophilia l»y 330 

Bose, A,, 273-7*1; Jiis slndy of rnaf^nel ism, 272 

Bose, B. N , work on theory of infinile S(‘rios by, 

238 

Bose, D. A4., 271, 272; le.seaieU in rosnne rays 
hv, 273 

Bose TnsLilute, 272, 273, 274, 200, 301, 320, 477 
Bose, Jasradish (J.) Ghandra {(1), 270, 439; 

study of plant phy^iiulof^y hy, 29B, 290 
Bose, r. N., i-)etiolop;if al studies hy, 34(i 
Bose. U. Cl., his study of group divisihle and 
inrompleti*^ hloek desigin^, 253 
Bose, S. K , his work on generali/ed Laplais* 
tisinsfornis 257; his work on theory ofinfinile 
series, 2511 

Bose, ,S. N., 2.57, 271, 272., 139; -.KinslHn 
Slatisfirs, 272; his rontribution in. the held 
of relativity, 258 

Botmicot Obsovations of AV/u2 Plants, 32B 
Botanieal .Survey of India, 12.7, 291, 297; its 
])ublii'alions, 287 

{The') Botany of BIhn) and Oihsa, of Haines, 280 
Bongiier anomaly map, 307 
Bnnlenger, G, A,, UU .Antphihin, Rcptilia, 310 
Bower, Major General L. M.;, 233; Manuscript, 
176, 233, 234 

Bowrey, 44iamas, on shi|^l)uilding in India, 203 
Boyle, Rollert, 278 
Brackiopod a, 313 

Bragrianc, Adolf, discovery of GknsopitDh by, 
349 

Brabmacliari, p,, 330 

Brahmacbari, U, N,, 329, 331; his wonder drug 
for kala-azar, 330 

BraltTnagiri, 147; glass bangles found at, 144; 

Stone Age potterv s}7Cfimcns found at, 145 
Brahmagupta, 37, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 53, 54, 55, 
72, 79, 83, 09, 24 1, 246, 261; his Btdfima^ 
smtd-midhmta, 44, 45, 46, 52, 53, 72, fit), 
84, 245; his KlmufaKhadyaka, 72, 80, 245 
Brahmmida Pinaria, geographu-al in farm at ion iiij 
7 ’ 

Brnhma^smkhifd;, Ayurvedic ^Voik, 157 
Bmhmasiddfumt(i-rdsnndbhdi^*a^ of I*rthu4a- 
kasvamin, 85 

Brdhmasphnm-siddhmta^ of Brahmagupia, 44, 
45j 52', SSj 1%f 00, 04; its Arabic version, 
245 


IhuhtnaiHuikDla Pnulnn, 15t); list ofearlyAyurveflic 

lifMlisfs in, 157 

Birtlmu, 22b, 228, 229, 230; iusci ipiIons, 229; 
niiuKials, 12, 13 

Brandis, In. lum d P'hna of the bfotth Wt \l Pnwincv^ 
of Jf.dia^ 12G 

Biass, ihe in .uuIimiI India ol, 116 
Jhhadi'nanyakn Upaniuid. (oiupadson Ix'twc'c'n 
Imin III body and plants in, llfi; grains 
iiientloiied in 117: idea of I'volulhsn in, I 18 
Jhhaddcvald, mention of nunib(‘r senes in, 35 
Bihojjntnka^ of VarrihaniiliJra, 50 
Brhiihsnndiitd, 61, 115, 1 17, 118, 180; on Viks- 
ayiirveda, 121; jdanl life referred loin, 121 
Bfhattlthhrinldmani^ of G.ani'Sca D.iiv.ijua, 88 
Iti had Is Vara temple, at 'ranjore, 215-lf) 

Bri| Mr>b,in, his woi k on self-i ei ijnsxal fuu( (ions, 

255 

Britisli (h'olo/pnil Snvvey, 343, 315 
Bro.ieti, geO])hysifal study aft<M’ earlhcjuakc' at, 
3G(> 

15rongaiar1, 127; bis f/islohc dcA Venctau v Fo\lie i, 
29ti 

Bion/e, 14<), 189, 278; Age, 128, 180; mention in 
R('”Vtdn of, 137; use in ancient India of, 14(i 
Brooke, J, Cl,, his jiaper on copper mines, 194 
Broun, Tohii Allen, 265; his contrihiiijoin to 
geoniagnrii<' l eseari li, 3(el, 3tJ5 
Bnnvn, Ids dest ription of Kailasa tcmiplc, 217 
Brnlil, 287; his (hnsns of Indian 292 

Bryopliyles, 292 
Bryo/oans, 3 18 

Bueh.inan, lAiun is/Tlaniilton, 125, 306; rock 
named kLli'rite hy, 312, 359 
Buck, Isdward G., 395, 399 
Bud a Burn, iron ores in, 358 
Buddha, 7, 122, M5, 14(), 234 
Bmldhaciuha^ of A'^'vagliosb 230 
Bucldhagliosa, geogniphic al informaliou in works 
of, 7 

Buddliism, 140, 200, 221, 230, 241 
Bulaba Pass, glachu' at, 344 
Buland narvva/.a, 217, 219 
Bulamkulir, study of (sirthquake at, 3()G 
BuUelin oj the CalcuUn Alalhrnialiral Sneinty, 251 
BuUctiii of the Zoolof^iad Survey of India, 322 
Bundufudm, 239 

Btindelkhaud, diamonds iip 361; gneisses, 350 
Burbank, I.ulher, 124 

Bill'dw'ari UiiivcrHity, 290, 301; research in 
parasitology in, 325 

Ihirgcss, his Irausilation of Surya-^dddhcinla, 71, 
83, 89 

Burkiil, 286; bis work on Arborland, 302 
Bnnmili C^il Company, geophysical survey by, 
368, 369 

Ikinmirij NicdjoIuSj liis Flora l\idicn^ 125 
Bur man, U* R., 260 

Burucs, S., his description of salt miuea, 195 
Bumpur, Indian Iron and Htetd Company al, 358 
Burns, his study of Dcecau grasslands, 302, 
Burrard, gravity anomaly inlerpretend hy, 353 
Burt, B. Cl, 399 

Burzahom, arehacologieal remains at, 153, 20.5 
Butler, E. t-j ^88,397, 407j his md Dismses 
pt Plants, 288 
Buxbaumiai 292 
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CUfiMf, (Mi'iliijiiakr f>r, 3^*3 
CJ ul V., 

C1 liIv*ifs), 211, 212, 21'^, 21 ^1, 215; ~tvhalvi/u)} 
211, 212, 21*1, 2M, 215 
Ci.lkiMprim, on vrlont y r»r liglu, 110 
(I.ikiMlMiiM.id.i, his Ayuivnla'-ihlnkd^ 157; liis 
(hk if\(hani' sn }f II? uha , 1 50 
CaUavfdiii 8, 10 

( Ul( uU.i, M.iUit'm.iUt a1 SotieLy, 251; -Mediciil 
(Inllcjrc, 271, 527; -Mu'^ctiin, 571; 

(Irrity C!ollri'(‘ in, 279; S.Uul lusUtulc ol 
Nmh'.ir Pliysif 1 iji, 275-71; ,S( luiol of 
'IVopioal MocUrhu* in, '109; 'ipismologicnl 
oljst'rv.dot y in, 501, 500; snsmoloipcnl 
s(,i(unj in, 5B5; sliuly of cavlli ticks in, 
507; TJiitvotsky, 85, 251, 255, 257, 272, 
2/9, 297, 5(11, 502, 505, 3l(), 517, 3 17, 109, 
'Hll, 1(>2, 970, IBM, usonch on ryiogonotics, 
cniOnuotot^y, paKisitoIogy at, 325, on 
myi olojrry ^1, 238, on plan! analtnny at, 
201; ihitviasity Clnllnc^e of Siinnco, 271 
Cohulia J{f?i)}?fd uj 308, 310 

Cakkr, (1 <1, 409 
<Uli(ni UniVca'sOy, 310 

(laiuhay ll.n.iti, 370; p^enphysuMl snis.^(’y of, 309 
t'.amW.i, 2 02 
(Umpn, 210 

(lampbcll, k F., his /OcnV and Firr^ 314 
(latncr Instilute, in Madras, 33!) 
(J/imhact/my/i~iia^nUi, oi‘ NiUkaniha, of Paiamcs- 
vara, 80, 87 

CaudiMgnpU, Manrya vuOt, 210, 211 
Oandragnpla H, 211 
(uttidiamnna^ of Oangridhara, 88 
Cdmd)a'ddmirtpiij anonymoiiN wotk on astronomy, 
80 ’ 

Cupidd, kind ol' ships, 201 
CldiMk.i, 123, 130, 153, 143, Ml, 152, 153, 100, 
Ihl, 1{V>, U)3, 10 1, 1(50, 107, 108, 109, 170, 
172, 175; his (lataha-KaihkttdlCaraka^ 7, 118, 
123, 1 15, 111, i:>2, 158, 1(>U, 105, 175, I7(i, 
251, 25 3; hi.s ckis^iOcaLkm nf laud, 122j 
180; his ol tin re (ununuis, UvI-tiO; 

on rodr uf eondinl For pbyskians, 171; cm 
nsf of ilhli as tiKyl, 133 

OiuiU-samhita!(knaKa. 7, 143, M4, 152, 103, 
175, I7(i, 251, 235; boUinual chLssificatioii 
in 118; thmiital information in, 140; 

(iassilication ot animals in, 130; concept of 
hrtedily in, 123; dulr of its irrlnction, 160; 
SivadnscFs commentary cm, 157-58 
Cku'batnlcrons pciiod, 341 
(Jarciuology, paiJcrs oii, 314 
(Wdano, liis P^iulica aiiihaulhe cf nwismandi 
singularn^ 247 

Ckuvy, WIlUiUn, Agricultural Society of Cndia 
foutided by, 389 

Caiumi r/fl {ilgtnismUi ofVllIedmu, 240 
*Clark‘<Ui-Gu‘l% 200 

Clctrfcr, H. J,, 307, 348; kis papm in Tmtmciiam 
of Ike Bombay Mpdknl a?}d Physkal 
in Atimds and Magazine t?/' Mttma/ Hi\iofy 
307^08; work on fosdl plants by^ 349 
Oatakii, hi$ TndtnfOi 

Catalogue oj lufUm UurthquakesfYom UafUest Times 
la the End of A. /a IMPi of T* OkUtam, 
351, 303 


Calaloi^nc of Mamr?ialia^ of Anderson and Sclater, 
309 


Catahgne of MMicwid 

528 


of John 


Fleming, 


(Jotahgue of A foilu fra y of Ncvill, 509 
Cafaloi^ur of Ft cent Shells in ihe Afuunirn oj Adnlic 
SociPly oj Beng(d^ of Theobald, 309 
Cdtumcuan, type ol boat, 203 
Catile farni(s), at B.ingaloic, Karrial, and 
W(4liug(on, 400; at Uissai, 390, 399, 404, 
408, 419 

CJ.ittle Flagne Commission, its report, 399 
Cedrufy study of, 293 
C<4sns, 228, 227, 231 
Cement Hi search tm.liLiite of Fnclla, 281 
CrnstiS of htdiun Masses, of 8i'uhl, 292 
Ckmlann, sounding rocket made in Fiance, 480;, 
481 

Cc??iena?y Rokw of the Asiatic Society of Bengal s 30^ 
Cailenmv Volutne of Indian Ahiscnm, 511 
Central Arid Zone Researc ii Instilute/CAZRl, 
301, 319, 425 

CJential Ike Reseaicb and Training Institute, 
295 

Central Board of Gcophysics/CIIG, 372; 

renamed as Oropbysirs Research l^oard, ^715 
Oeiitial Board of Iiugalion, 372 
(The) Cenlial Council foi Research in Ayurveda 
mid Sidclha, 310 

(The) C'cnlivd C Council for Research in Honmeo- 
patby, 340 

(The) Central Connell fca* Rescan h in Unaui 
Medkine, 340 

('The) Ckmual Council feu* Research in Yoga and 
Nature Cure, 340, 341 
Ontral Council of Uomoeopathy, 340 
Cenlial Council of Indian Medicine, 34() 
Central Crocodile Breeding Management and 
'rraining Institute, 320 

Ocntxvil Dairy Reseaeidi Institute, at Kanial, 435 
CVuiral Diug Rcseaicli Tnstitutc/CDRI, 281;, 
284, 320 

Central Drugs Laboratory, 339 
Ontral Idectrcjrhcmk'al Rcseardi Institute, 284 
Central Food Tecbuologieal Research Institute/ 
Cl'TRI, 284, 290, 320, 433, 435, 437 
Central Find Research Institute, 28v5 
Central Glass and Ceramics Roseau h Jnstitutc, 
284 

Genual Groundwater Board, 370 
Centtal Inland Fisheries Reseatcb Institute/ 
Station, 3Ub 320, 416,425,436-37 
Central Institute for Soil Saliiuly Research, 426 
Central rnsiitute of Fish Techuolojgy, 425, 437 
<!entrai JALMA (Japanese Lepro^*y Mkhjon for 
A^a), 338 

Central Leather Research InsUlute, 284 
Central I.ejjrosy Teadiing and Research 
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Sudion/ESCiKS, 482, 483 
P'xphmtlfm ami CMmificatious af Tcriiary Fmsih af 
ih Slcwatik of Hugh Falconer, 127 

7; ou Asttka’s plaec, 211 

Falconers Hugh, 120, 307; hia Ihploraltmv and 
Gksstflcatmu of T^tikry Fosut $f the Smdik 


Rarfur. 127; gcologh‘d exploration of 
Siw.dik Hills by, 343; his (ontiibnlion on 
Siw.dik mammals, 349 

Fannne (Eaiquiiy) (lonunission, of 18(ib, its 
iTfonmiendaticm, 392; of 1880, 391, 393, 
39(). 398, its report, 394-95, 400; of 1901, 
397, its u'pnrt, 404 ; of 1941, 415 
Far(|nhrir, 342 

Vast bleeder Test Reactor/ERTR, 450, 470 
Fatelipur SiKii, Akliar’s iHulding.s at, 219 
Faitua of Ihiti^h India^ series, 308, 309, 310 
Fditiia of iudin^ series, 319, 324 
Fa .'ll Ifnssain, 414 
F-C.'oinim, 207 

ib de iVfoidessus de i^allorc. Count, his {The] 
S'vi\mi{ Plwnoiaena in Ihiiidi India and their 
(foutirtiion with (holosfy^ .351 
14‘istman((4, iiis study of fossil flora ofCoudwana, 
349; his work on plants of Lower and Upper 
Cond wacia 1 x'd s, 290 

Fcign"3<^n College, at Pooiia, leaclung of geology 
^ in, 347 

I'Vrlslon, menliorj of fossils in India by^ 340 
Eeimal, 48 

J'enni, Isni li o, 272, 440, 445, 456, 462; -Dirac 
Statistics, 272; first nuclear reactor designed 
by. 156-57; - unit, 451 
Fetut nf Jhitidi India, of Oeddoine, 126 
Eermor, Ti. Tj., 346; concept of infra-pKUonie 
shell introduced by, 3.54; his studies of 
basaltic tra])s, 35.5 

Phns of Pfo) (herit ludias of Olatki', 292 
Fmn of JIoHhAVe^tPTn India, of Elope, 202 
/'Vu/? of SouHiffu India, orileddonie, 126, 292 
Fertili/er(s), 290, 41G, 42 I; factory of, 415 
f''ibonat (j\ T.ec^nardo, of Pisa, 27, 53 
Field, J- H., 377, 379 
Fihisl, 236 
FiUiozal, 231, 239 
Fijisler spaces, papers on, 255 
Idro/shaU 45tgbluq, 85; cnnal of, 390 
Fisli(es), 130, I3L 132, 13.3, 30C 312, 317, 32L 
432-33, 436-37; culture, 425; incation in 
AUimva-Veda, laittirfya Samhild Pf, 

128; preservation of, 432-33; work on, 309 
Ft.shery/Fidienes, 315, 317, 318, .320, 436, 437; 

devdopment of, 416 
Ida’coiioids, 2B1-82 ^ 

Fleming, A., geological study of Salt Range by, 
344 

FUia Indka, of Kevv, 126; of Nicholps Bnrman, 
125; of Roxburgln 12.5, 320 
Flora of Briiidi Induii of (Sir) Josepli Elooker, of 
Kew, 12f5 

Flora of Delhi, of J, Tv. Mahcsiuvari, 286 
Flora of Fhaudala, of Saniapau, 286 
Flora of the Presidency of Bombay ^ of Cooke, 286 
Flora of iFie Presidency of Madrasi of Gamble and 
FKhcr, 286 

FliU a of hhnnashfra, of Santapau, 286 
Flat a of the Sonlh Indian. IIUl Stations, of T'Vson, 286 
Flora of ifu' Opper Ganyieik Plcnn, of Diithiei 286 
Fhta Smleastst of Gollott, 286 * 

Pima Sykatim of the Madras Presidancy^ of 
BeddonKs 126 

Flora of ^d'PPargantiS and SiaiderhmS, of Prain, 126 
Flora ^eykfika} of Hermann, 125 
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1* loiouLiiic, tliduioiid, v3(i0 

I'lowercUlc sl.vUon, lo^tMuh ou rusl-icsiAlauL 
vv]i« M bi < ecliiif? al, 109 

rkitki"(T anil Ibiihui^, lluir PnnunmofHHin 
hu'un^ U8 

Incldni, k)\ 107, \ \j 
Food and Dm (’'I t’oKicoIogy CJoufic, 
f’ootn, Rnue, 317, (uil p.ihicoliLh disrovnied by, 
319; JiK < oiib ibiitioa-. on .Suvalik nuuunuiK, 
3i‘) ^ 

I'oramiiiitViM, sliuly of, 348 
Foibes, R, b, .d)7 
Da’i.ulcl, bh L\hilhn}cl(qu(i '217 
i'\)n,s{ 1st osv-itern, 31G 

Foicst }<hnn jo) Pun/ah w'tlh Ihi jmi atid Delhi^ 
ol Rukn, 28() 

Fonsl Fhna oj Ihe Amhunan hlainfv, oi' Jkukiuson, 

Lnu) 

Flo) a of I he Ihnnhtty Piishhmv and Sindf oI* 
Talbol, 280 

{Tfip) Fote^t hlox) oJ fhi> wo., of Svdpi/. Ivuw, 12(> 
Foif^t Idcoa of the Ckakiata^ Dehta Dun and 
S(’liaian[)U) hmest Diviuont, (hnted Provinus, 
til Kanplal, 2U0 

tunt a hhna o/ hunmoiK of f) .niastoii, 28(i 
hotr d Vlo) a of ih ( l\o) Ih I Ir i ^ Pt omm. c \ of / ndla^ 
fd lUandis, 120 

I'oi Rrstaudi Jnsti(ul.e/FRi, al lOrhra Dnn, 
2ao, 280, 2.38, 293, 3!2, 318, 319, 320, 
lib, 123 

1 orL Willi.un, 32b, 310 

l'ossil(s), 34b, 318; ^ fauna, 349; lliua, 310; 
plviuls, 127, SIO; - remains t)f Siwahk 
Ijills, stiuly of, 307 
l‘ouf her, 222 

kouritT analysis, Sf'hnf)! of, 211 
k’oiiner Ansat/, jis shidy 1 ly i\recnaksliisiiriclar..xui, 
2% 

In.init'r f,ci irs, woik on, 211 
ko\, t'l. (H.’), 311; biii memoir t>n bau\ile and 
alnmiiiiniu, 319; survey of (londwana loal- 
iit kb by, ;U() 

i’lMnkhu, Major James, Uis work on vertebrate 
zoology, 309 

k'retu h Instilule, al Poudicherry, centre for 
lloiigtir and taKouomic studies, *28(i 
Frisch, O, R., fission process dii>covtn*cd liy, 440 
F)osf andP^ha, ofj. M Campbell, 344 
Frost gravinietrt 3 364 

Frniis and vegetables, pvcsci'vation of, 432, 435 
Fmit Produces Control Onler, 432 
lAuJl res.(‘arcl )3 station at Chanbatia, 400, 408, 
at Ganesh Kliind, HO, at Sabour, 410 
Fryer, 203; on cultivation, in coastal areas, 187 
Fungi, research on, 288} 289, 290, 291 
Fmgi and Dheases in PUmU, of K, J, butler, 283 
Funoi md 'Plant of Mundkar, 288 

Fy^on, bis Flora of Ihc Sonlk Indimi HillSlatmu, 286 

(kibbasfuiiat, i*egton of Rharatavar'^a, 14^ 15 
Ckidag, gold mine' (jf, 357 
Gathnigmluu of Sodhala, 159 
Cdlava-iantrai Ayuivcdic text, 158 
Gahn, 226, 231 
Ctdileo, lOS, loa, H,4 

Gamble, bis Adfnnuul of dndim fhnh&ni Sy/Honiatic 
Acemnt of the Indian Bamhusaj 126 


C.inibk and Fislu i\ (lull fdota of the Pitddetnv 
of Mndui'i-x 2H() 
tulninn, kiiul ofshij^s, 201 
(kuuu bis Asvdynrv^da^ 1 U 
(liomka^ Itini foi astronomer, 19, 23 (j 
( kiiiai).i.L[ii ly. r, V., singular and integral fiinr- 
(ions investigated by, 21(i 
(kiud ha mad ana, 12 
(iriiidbru a, 13, 222 
GriiidIiruiPiMkii(,229, 210 
(kindliarva, region ol lUidra l.ivarsa, 14, (1 
dnndhnuan^ y({\\)is for putjaiation of (Osniilics 
given 111 , 110 

(Inndhavdda, rei ipi^s foi piepaiatioii of cosmetics 
given in, 110 

(fandhpada, c lass ot c r<M( ui es, 132 
C.uiesa 1 )atvajna, Ins B/hntIdhi-iIntdmani, (aahnhl-- 
^luii a, hapJuitilhi-nnldmatHy SuldhnnUi^^fioinani- 
vyakltYfl, 88 
Gangl, 6, 12, 13 
(kinga-Clauvery Pn^jec t, 4 14 
Ckidgadbara, bis Candtnnuina, 88 
Ganga-Maiianacli, drainage system of, 313 
(laur^dpufnitakc, rekircd to in Asokaii edict, 133 
(ianga Ram, Sir, 403 

Ganges, 311, 317, 311, 311; aciount of lislies in, 
3(K>; source visited Iiy Hodgson, 311 
Gangc'^^a, bis 1 aUva^nntdmani, 112 
Gangers Valley Stale llibe*Avell In igadoii 
Sc beuie, 311 

(,'angelic alluvium, 350, 311 
(kingpiir, 310; series, !H7 
(kingnlee, aciouiU of mossc'ji by, 292 
(kniguli} bis vvoik on (realinent of l(‘]>roi>y, 331 
(kmguly, 11, K., his < ontribnlion to astronomy, 
260 

(lanifa, 18, 37, 8(i 
(r'anitdttnyoga,. 36 

G(nid(\\d}(i-\ant^r(iha, ol Maliavira, 3(), 243 
Gaiiitatattno^fintdmunU ol Faksnudasa, commen¬ 
tary on Siddhdida-Firomanl, 88 
Ganiiotilaka^ of Srip.iti, 36, 8F85 
Gantia-yuhtibfund, of Jyc'jtbadeva, Sanskrit 
version of his Tuklibhduh 89 
(imbfiaeitha^ 214, 216 
Omhlimd, kind of ships, 201 
Gaibldnif kind of ships, 201 

tiarcia d’Orla, his Coloquin't l)o^ Simples E D) 0 gas 
Da hiding 124 

Garga, ancient astronomer, 64; his Al/faiimiita 
/Cltin irdc \a , 210 

(ku’ga, am lent medical teai'her, 234 
Gmstya-tmitui, Ayurvedic text, 15B 
Ga)tida Pmana, on diseases of animaR, 135 
Gates, work on Oligochaetes by, 313 
Galvmd^ kind of slups^ 201 

Gaubati University, 316; research on mycology 
in, 288 

CTautama^ astronomer^ 242 
Gautama, his NMimjUmai 167; his Mydya’^sdPa 
i09 

Oaittamadant^a^ A>tirv>'edic woik, 158 
Gavayurveda, 174, 175^ 

GavuUbhavi kad deposit, 192 

Gemsm, 99 

Geo id, i’CS(?ai"clies regarding shape of, 350 
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INDEX 


(ifologi( 111, .Milling rind IvIcUillui’mcal Society, 

3r)2 

Geological Siirvciy ol rn<]ia/(rSl, 2^)(), 308, 3*M, 
3l'‘>, 34G, :V17, 3 10, 3')0, 351, 352. 353, 360, 
3h7, 3()8, 370, 371, 372, 373; its investiga¬ 
tion on India’s geologn al .sLriu lore, 3G*l; 
Geodetie Draiuh ruf, 350 
Gt'oniagiierisin, 3()'l-r>(>, 385 
Ge(>])liysi(s Re.sean h Board, 371, 372 
(ierliiivcl, on Himalayan Ibhsils, 3l8 
Ghana^ cubic ecpiation, 37, 45 
Gliause, Indian colleague of Miiirittne, 327 
GJjt;e, 430-31 

Gbiyus-ud-dfu, tomb of, 218 
Ciliose, algae researeli centre deVi4oped by, 287 
Ghosli, his work on indigenous drugs, 334 
Ghosli, on dev<4opuient of yoedogy during 
1934-84, 315 

Gliosh, J,, bis contribution to ibeoiy of rc-lativity, 
269 

Ghosh, y, M,, his work on applied mathematies, 
257 

(diosh, K. N., his work on sfjcrial types of 
detei nunaiits, 263 

GlKtsli, N. li., 2(i0; bis work on applied niatlu^- 
matins, 257; his work on hydiodynannc s, 
268 

Gh(»s-h, N, N., 258; his contribution to theojy of 
relativitv, 259; his work on applied juathc- 
inaties, 257 

Ghosh, \\ 1C, 253, 255 

Ghosli, K K., of GSl, 368 

Ghosh, P. N.j hiH work on physics, 271 

Glujsh, Rashbcluiri, 271 

Ghosh, S., 258; work on applied nuilhemallcs 
by, 257 

Ghosh, S. his studies in microwaves, 273 
GhtUi, 172, 179, 234 
Ghiiri, Sultan, tomb of, 218 
Gilbert, William, 113 
Giles, G. M. T., Surgeon-Naturalust, 311 
Clill, P. S,, school of eosruie ray physics built tip 
by, 272 

Gjjikgoalcs, 293 
Giridhi, coaMields at, 356 
Girnar, Jaina temple at, 216 
Gleamn/f^ in SciemC) zoological research liadings 
published in, 310 

GloiiSopicris^ distoveny by Adolf Bi agnant of, 349 
Gnetuni) 293, 294 

On, references in Vedic literature to, 179 
Gocirtvan, 13, 15, 88 

Godavari, delta system, 351, 390; — valley, 
349 

Goddard Space Plight Centre, 480 
Godlmnn, 117, 179, 182 

Gcdwiu-^AusIcn, (Col) th, 307, 308, 309, 343, 
344; Pmna of Ihituh India on Mollnsca 
completed by, 308 
Galadfpika^ of ParamciSvara, 86 
Goln.<!t\r(u ofNilakajjtlT^a Somnyaji, 87 
Gold, MS, 144, 146, 148, 149, 150, 189, 190, 
191, 193, 194, 346, 355, 357, 453; 

mmiioa in Aiharm-Veda of, 138, in J^g-Veda 
of, 137; operation of — mines, 192, 103, 
194, 357 

Goldin gUam, 262 


Gol-Gurnbacl, tom]) of Ivfuhammad ‘Adil Shall, 
219 ^ * 

Golapada, section of jffynhJaf/ij'n, astHinojiiic<il 
eciualions in, 79; spheiiral as I rn no my in, 78 
Goiids, kingdom of, 345, 353 
Gondwana, basins, their origin and cvoliitJou, 
352,354;- i oal-lielcis, 346; - Continent, 
349, its (.oijcepl, 352, 353; — plants, 296, 
347; — scdinieuts, 348; study ol lossil Bora 
of, 349;-- Syslrin, 345, 348 
Gooty, gokl-nunes in, 357 
Gopala Jyeng.u, Iiis leseaich in biojdiysics, 275 
Go])a],ui and Kanialngaswami, their nu'diial 
rcvse.irch, 336 

Gomaj «, kind of c reatiu’cs, 130 
Go[nuam, 2 16 

Gopw aiail ) ila-itniba , Av u i ved Jt tex 1, 158 
Gorowara, IC. K., 254 
Gorrie, bis work on Sutli’'] deodar, 302 
Got.ima, (s'avdymvtda atliibiued to, 175 
Goveininent of India, its scieniilic polii v lesolu- 
tioii, 442-43 

f J ovinda, his Rauih]daya^ 159 
Govimlakfli, of Coviiidasvainin, 84 
Govindasvarniiij his Coviudaitii and commcntaiy 
Oil MaJmhiuhknyiyn, 84 

Grahaid^hava, of Gru^esa Dai\ajha, 88; coin- 
men (a ties on, 88 

Grnlmmmandann, of Baramesvara, 8() 
Guihami-tdtmya^ of Nilakantha, 87 
Oiohai^dslaKa^ of Paranieswn a, 86 
Grdmya, doiucstieatccl qumhuixal, 131 
Grdrnydni, 117 

Grant J his work on fossil plants, 349 
Grant Mc^clical Gcdlege, 327 
(iraniilite I’acies Rocks, 352, 354 
(leaves* disease, treatment of, 335 
Gravely, F. PI, 305, 306, 3Rt, 312 
Gray, his lllnsUatiom of Indian Zoology^ 306 
Great Bath, at Mohenjo-cl:u‘o, 206 
Great Granary, at Tlarappa, 206, 207 
Great Triangular fSmvcy of India, 350 
Greek(s), 31, 59, 72, 73, 74, 226, 233, 235, 
391; - - aiitlunetic, 37; — aslmnoiriy, 66^ 
67, 81, 82; - - atoinisin, 142; — language, 
229; — mecUcal school, 232; ~ - medicine, 
176; — prjcumalK themy, 231, 233 
Greenwich, 363;— observatory, 365 
firegory, James, 54, 90, 91, 92 
GiC'goiy, Theodore*, 415 

Grksbach, Cl T., of Geologu id Jhirviy of India, 
345^346 

GriHith, botaniral researelies by, 125 
Glioma, 21 

(7/m) gioimde ofatlcs^ Urochjyug ike works and practise 
oj atithmetiU, of Robbert Ketordc, 247 
Grubb rcllector, 265 

Guenther, his work on reptiles of Brtlisli .India, 
309 

Guha, 275, 334; his woik on viUimin B,, 333 
Chiba Sarkar, 336 
Guimaya^ class of animsds, 131 
Gxijarat Gnivmity, research in space sciences 
ui,48a 

Gulatee, his contribution to geophysics, 369 
Gulam Cladkj of Kapurihala, astrolabist, lOO 
Gulbarga, Jrmni ^Masjid at, 219 
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Giihnavtkmyia iida^ 11 *3 

Gnnai^), 30, 17, 101, lOl, 102, 101, U.8, 100, 
170, 171 

Gwmkii-puikiii, ^8 

Ourituatiui, Ins (oniiiK iit.uy on Saddm iana- 
iamticciDa^ liO^ on Suhduih^ 120, 121 
^Gunj Sliw.hc’, 203 
Gunther, 09, iOO 

GuplA, his findings in field ot ding u -jeaK h, 330 
Gupla, III', moiioijiaplj on McDsilai^ 202 
Gupt.i, Haiisiaj, p.iitiuon thooiy cl(V( loped hy, 
232 

Gupta, IL G., Ills vv'oilv on Hi ssel lunetions and 
opeiaSioiial cakiilus, 237 
Clupla iVIadhusurl.in, 320, lust liidian (odissocl 
a dt ad hociv, 327 
Gupta peiiod, 1 13, J 17, 21 I 
Gupla, Shiv Kuril,ir, boolc on niath<*niali( s by, 
200 

Gupta, S N , 230 

Guiunuihi*'iti 1 , lu 111 itiU' deposils ol, 338 
Gwi(tva-d}availa-piavuhia-MumcKiajaU a, piojiei ty oI 
iiionoi], 102, 103 

G\vaIioi, "reli-kn-Alandu a(, 2U> 

Gwalioi DISC I iplion, ^ymhol loi zero in, 12 
Gyiiuiospc'ims, 203-01 

JCabiisli al-llasib. Ins works on Indian .istio- 
norriu al table s atal madiciualus, 213 
Iladabaiialta, gold-innio at, 337 
Jladlths^ 2d 3 

XTallkino, W , his plague vart-iuc, 330; Ins 
rcseaicli \\orkou cholua, 327 
Jlairkine InslihUe, 330, 330 
Hahn, OlU), d40, d02 

Haines, his (The) Bolmiy of liihti} and Onne/, 280 
Hnkim'^i of Unaiii sy^ilciii, 32() 

Halayudhrt, 31 
Haider, (h'U, 23d 
Halohid, Iloysala (cmples al, 210 
Halos, Stci)luMi, 121 

Ilallberg, study ol Thai clrsei t vegelatiou hvj 302 
Hainiltonj Danu 1, woik in Sunderbans ol, dH 
Hampsoii, G. F., ids Lapidopfcui • /Ue/Av, 310 
Handbook, oj iHuh of India and Pakishuu of Sahai 
All and .S. Dillon Ripley, 32 1 
Handbook io the Fetn\ oj Brilnh Indian of l3(*ddoine, 
292 

Ilankcl, historian of malhctnalus, 22, d8; 

tiansfomi, ils study, 255, 257 
Ham, H. (iS.), lus waidt in aica of nuclear 
pliysk s, 272, 275 
Haiiuniantlia Rao, 251 
HaplamUrium^ discovery of new spuits of, 202 
Harappn, 43, 130, 154, 178, 206, 208, 458] 
Great Granary al, 206, 207; seals depicting 
ships found at, 197 

Hardswirke, Gerieial Thomas, zoological 

collections of, 306, 307 
Hardy, IVofessor, on Ramanujan’s work, 251 
Hari, division of Janibudvipa, 11, 12 
Haddatla^ his pamhita system, 86 
Hart Narain, 372; Schoc?l of rwordi in geo¬ 
physics staricd by, 275 
Harish Chandra, 253 

flajilffi class of plants of dietetic value, 123 
Hmta-mkhUa^ Ayurvedic wotk, 157; discussion 


nil how me piodmcd in phinls in, 

121-22 

I{imiiikdy 213, 2 I I 

11 III IS, mill ilum.il 6 1 St .lit li by, 333, 33 I 
n Lisa, king, 233 

lhu\ty, j)li( nnnu lUDi ol ciKuI.dion ol sap di'i- 
lOM led by 121 
f hu vey, C ipUun, 300 
Elaiyaiia AgiKulUn.d IJmvcisUy, 2^0 
Haslti, fiaksalhi, 2 JO, 2 10 
JLnla, miMsuie, 105, 181 
IlasiiniLpuia, e'v( av.Ltions .^it, 1 17 
I laslyriym VI da, 171, 173 
H(nlvdyii)V(dal(raja)Uii(dii, ol J'.dak3])ya, 134 
llaLliigunqjhri insriipliun, ol Khaiavrla, 13 
I kiughion, gi oltigD al In id mgs ol, 3 13 
llaydrn, 316, 317; shidy ol Himalayan glai it i * 
milDiled by, 34 3 

Hays, W G , ( vjiloi ation ol Spili valley by, 311 
I leal h,] M , 330 

Ih.uh, T, his f/nfor) oj (aiek Mal/irmafus^ 22n 
rUMlley and Smuuiti, tiu u disiovtiy til co,il 
lit ai •Siiai.niipui, 3 12 

1 T(*u\isidt\ giavily suj VI ys conclutled by, 3(>3 
Heavy wall i i>laut(s), 4 10^ dhO-liO, 471 
Het Loi, G. F., M St aicli wmk nil lit ( by, 100,107 
llelnihoU/, on musit .il Unus, 112-114 
I h Immlhologlt ,0 Sot it I y, 322 
Helmmfhology, |i,ii>i is on, 31 1 
Htrnatimdia, lus Abhtdhdna-dnlamdnt^ 17 
I leiihikntii, 11, 12 
Heni.mi.i, 21, hO, hi, -sisira, 21 
Jleimplf 1 . 1 , leseait b mi, 313 
H(‘m Raj, f.alti, lusl liuhan In bt'eome Jmpeiial 
MeleoiologisL, 37() 

Ilenn.ij, Fantlil, Ins wmk on tubus and lnc|ua- 
di alK s, 233 

Hcfbanwn Arithoinenu , ol (k nige lAa ihaid Rump, 
123 

Heibeil, |. I)., gt ologit al nuip t»l part of 

Himalayas by, 313, 332 
ITfiniaim, \hs Jdina ,!fe)da}i{(tu 125 
Xieion, stiuly ofAiavalli sy^leln by, 346 
1 ki])etok)gy, ])aptis t>n, 314 
Ikyne, bolamst, 125 
Iligl^ Altitude laology, 3U) 

High Altitude Jsutomology and Wikl Tide 
laology, symposium ou, 321 
IliUebiancU, 5 
Iliniacula, 15 
llimrilaya, 6, 11, 12 

Himalayan, area, 332; * fossils, 348; 

glatieis, 345; — granites, 350; -- moun¬ 
tains, 270; Gi’oat TugononicUic Survey of, 
353; origin and evolution of, 352-53; 
Salim* Seiiea, 346 

TIimalayas, (>, 343, 344, 345, 34G, 348, 350, 352, 
353, 36G 

Hi mavanl, 13; me at ion in Rg-^Veda of, 6 
Iffna’'wUtaj Ayurveda ^atcgoiized as, 152 
Hindoostan Copper Company, 357 
Jiindu, asbmnomeia, 241; — astronomical 
method s, 246; - astr ouomy, 94,246, Arabs’ 
interest in, 245, h an.smission to Latin 
Europe of, 246;-- Loloiiies, 43; - culture, 
38, 43;-— cure, 328; -decimal placc-vaUic, 
43; — geometrical algebra, 25; — maihc- 
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ui.ilu i.uis, 18; tu'jibi’iu.itif‘i, 2‘13; 
nuuu‘iMK, 2K); iuiiu<*im 1 sysUuij 

'1 ( ; In m lor vrvoy 11 

iHufiiis, k;, 2'x 8j, :yj, 3i, kk), 3'v, 32 c 

rtiiuhrvl.iu Ac'r ou.mlKs I.iinik'd, 'l‘)2 
r lirKlusili.in Aiitil)io(i< s 2f)() 

niiulus*li.iii CJi)|>i)ci f.iiiiifrd, 338 
IlirMrsioj), K, ^V. C;., 3]*1-J3 
ilhtiaUu 122 

I lipp.ilos, inurliKi, TIU 

1 lipPfU'chus^ 11/), ?Al 

) lippor i’,ili< , lions, 233; iDamiril-s, (Onrcpl 

(>( luiinoni.tl ol tlis(MSt‘s in, 17() 

lliidkiul fLuu, 331 
Ilii,ilal, ‘dtrclnil ol OMIi.irn, 317 
! lii.inm iv.i/llir.uiyuka, divisioji of J.inil’iuclvip.i, 
11' 

Ifu(niY(J^\n-tttuhif^ Ayuivcdu Lt^xU 1,38 
Mu f>shtoia, d I 3, 4 38 

lliisl, his work on rpidnuiolop^y ol'pltU‘ii<% 330 
id-jtiht wa!-wH(i(Vhfl(i, <4‘al-Kitwaii/,un, its 
tiMiisl.Uion hy Uolnn'l, 2 U> 

IIi\{(h i‘il‘hhttlodViO! , 1.3 
flhnUAl linuli, ol‘al-Kindi, 243 
llislop, 111 -, work on fossil plants, 310 
lljVij.r(I.)l<>, ‘1151 

///1 lohi' d{ I Ve&ii'tdux Fos » ih , of Ik oijpuiar t, 25)8 
History ofSdnKc ]\[usnini, at Oxlorcl, 100 
Hiurn 'IVniK. 7, M, t-Ki, 222, 25M, 225), 230 
I foil/'son, J, A., ,308 ; his papn-s in 77/wi/fOf iUul 
Jomnal of As 'uiiic Souclfy ^07, 331- 
Hooruld, A, F. K., 233 

lloUoihma autidysi^Hoicix^ .studies, on alkaloids ol’, 

20J 

Hole, sludy of sal Irn- and lortssl grasses h)^ .302 
Hole-Har-sipiir, gold in, 332 
I Ini land, 1’. IL, 347, Sfil; discovery of cliar- 
uoekitc hy, .3^16' 

IJornefi'i'y, J,, his description orDamuda valley, 
5H2 

Honnwl, Frit/., 238, [t'M) 

Honiocopalhic Advisory Honiruitlec, 310 
Hoiuoplera, volunus on, 310 
Hoogidv, liver, 378; observations on (ides in, 
371 

Hooke, 114; Ids law, lOd 

Hooker, (Sir) Jose]jli^ Ids Flaui oj Bri(t.\h Indui^ 
12G, 200,302 
Hooper, 35^8 
I lope, diairioud, 380 

HopC;, his IWvs ol No^lhAVestan Tudky 202 
1 (ora, S, Tj,, work on thhes byj 15^3, 313, 3M, 3213 
Iforiiis Bensfolionh^ of Roxburgh, 123 
HoHuy ikknftmshy of Voigt, 128 
‘('i’luO Host as an Kuvlronmeat’, symposiuiu on, 
321 

1 fought on, bryan, 307 
Howard, Allk^'t, ^100, d07 
iInward, Oahtidle, 407 

Hoylo, I'Ved, work on now theory of gravitation 
by, 280 

Jloy.saJa, tcmjdes at Behir and Halebid, 218 
H. i\ levHlmg, 367 
237 

JXsi-ta, im a/tmfdti/hkh 242, 243 
/Adt^s, 2537, 238 
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I Isu.ui-Cihhao, 233 

Ihiai JVan djzify i oinposcd liy Liu-an, 238 
ffui (iinaliifruch tein]de, 5M5) 

Ifiikong A alley ( xpediliun, 3.12 
lliiltigii Khan, 5)1 

Ibnnayun, Mogul iiihi, 100; tomb of, 219 
lbiujht‘i L fmu tions ,13. R, Pasriciia's work uu, 21G 
Jlfin.is, lb, 221 

Uunt<‘i, boUndsI, member of Uidlcd Brothers, 
121 

lluutei, 4\, papcis on moUnstan slielW h-y, 307*, 
work on fosbil plants bv, 349 
lliinter, (Sir) Wilh.uuj Ins SUiUslh'ol Aet'Oiinl of 
7>Vi/»e/, Vol. XX, 308 
Ibjtli/Hain, gold-field, 190, 191, 397 
Ibittoti, 'F., Spiti valley evploied by, 344 
Huygens, ]:)endii)iini rkxk inv-euied bv, H'l 
llydeiahad, 288; bnlloun Liuneluiig facility at, 
477-78, 402; iion guns of Mogul period 
ioiuul at, 149; hTalioual (leojihysical 
, Kescaitl) Instijup* xii, 5389; obseivalory ab 
2()(), 273, -- Uni> ec'dly, rrseaicli in 

plant anatomy in, 291 
Hy<lro-eIec Lrif povvtt, 143, 480 
My<hogeu, 414, 448, 195), 477; isolojics of, 4H 
f/imrMyfif'j rp of CL T. lUiighani, 310 
Hyinenopiera, reswivch on, 313 
I fyphomyi etos, eiassilii titum hy Suhramaiu'cm of, 
289 

Iiyfdioutycetf'Sy of Subramauinu, 288 

I bn id-Adami, his jYa.im afigd, 219 
Ilia aJ-Fuli, astrajjoiner, 99 
llm Mnhihb IIaqic|uh, astrolabist, 100 
Ibu WLihshiya, use of dot as xeio by, 41 
Ibraliifn-Hou/a, in hifapur, 219 
JehlbyologhaJ Sotiety, 322 
lihtliyologyj papcis on, 314 
fiOnrs rfitjUmnniy of Robert Wight, 129 
f-hsmg, aMrorioilier, 213 

plant of dietetic value, 123; word found iu 
Y ailiit[ya Samhi ki, 179 
Ihivita, division of Jamhndvixia, H, 15Z 
nhidiaihm of Indian of Chay, 5108 

JUndfnl/P/if of Ihf Bolnny {amt of ho B?/niches of 
JSfnftiuil Ilktfny) of the I/imnlavan Alountarns, 
of Forbes 3U.'yhs‘ 128, ]27, 290 
lilnshiftmis of the ^ookffy of the Bojal Indian Manne 
Swvrybiff Sfciime) Jnvcsii^/ifoi, 5511 
Impatinis bahtownn, study of photo-periodic res¬ 
ponse of, 299 

Iinpeiial (bidian) Agricultural Rc^earcli Itisd- 
luto/lAKl, 288, 290, 297-98, 299. 312, 318, 
5H9 

Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, at Puue, 
399 

Imperial Instilute of Animal Husbandry and 
Oairying, 404 

IincxTud Hiidian) Vetennary Research InstUntc/ 
IVRi, 312, 320, 399, 400, 409, 417, 418, 
420, 424, 4527 

fnamdaf, 300; foundation ibr plant physiology 
study laid hy^ 299 
Mky of al-'lflrunh^ 84 

India Meteorological Dcpartn'ient/IM0, 363, 
384, 386, 371,372, 373, 876, 377, 379^ 380, 



THE DELHI SULTANATE 


Attracted by the liberality of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
Badr-ud-dm Muhammad of Chach^'^ (Arabxcized Shash, also kown 
as Eanakit, modern Tashqand) came to India. Foi' many years he 
was attached to the coui^t of tlue Sultan whom he had loanegyrized 
in his qasldas. His divan, containing chiefly qastdas, ghazals, q;lt'as 
and riihd^is, was lithographed at Lakhnau, in A.D. 1845. Lathograph 
editions of his qaszdas were published from Kanpur (A.D. 1845) and 
Rampur (A.D, 1872). He also composed a Shahruima comprising 
about 30,000 verses, recording the expeditions of his patron, 

Hsami wrote in verse the Fntuh-uS’-Saldtin^^ on the model 
of Firdausi’s Shdhndma dealing with the history of the rulers of India 
from the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty to A. D. 1349->50. This work 
was dedicated to the founder of the Bahmanid dynasty, ‘Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu (A.D. 1347-58).^° 

The successor of Muhammad bin Tughluq, his cousin Firuz Shah, 
was also a great patron of learning. This is attested by the fact that 
he granted annually one-third of a million pounds to learned men 
and pious endowments. He has left behind him the FutiLhdtA-Fmlz 
Shdhi,^^ in . which he has recorded the edicts and ordinances, and 
works of i^ublic utility done by him.^^ The poet Tzz-ud-dm Khalid 
Khanl, after collecting materials from the Sanskrit manuscripts 
found in the archives of the Jvalamukhi temple, wrote in verse his 
DaWiUi-Fimiz ShdJu on natural philosophy, auguries and omens. 
He established many mosques, colleges, monasteries, etc. for the 
promotion of learning. 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif^'^^ (d, A.D. 1398-99), following hi.s precursor, 
Ziya-ud-din Barani, wrote the TdrikliA-Flmz Shuhl, a history of the 
reign of Firuz Shah (A. D. 1351-88) in five paints, each comprising 
eighteen muqaddimas. It is a continuation of an earlier work of 
the same name by Ziya-ud-din Barani. It was edited by Maniavi 
Vilayat Husain in the Bibliotheca Indica series in A. D. 1890. 

Mtiharnmad Bihamad Khani^® Wrote a general history, the 
TdriWui^Miilidm^ covering a period from the time of the Pro- 
phet to A.D- 1438-39. His father Bihamad Khan was in the service 
of Pimz Khan, thc; minister of Ghiyas-ud-diri Tughluq Shah It 
(A.D. 1388-89). In the part of his life the author, who was a 

soldier by profession, became a disciple of Shaikh Yusuf Budah^® 
(d. 1430-3.1) and led a saintly^ ^ 

Yahya Mn Ahmad of Sirhm 

. Shdhl^^ for Mufizz-ud-din Mubarak Shah II (A.D. 1421-34) of the 
Sayyid dynasty,; to which reference has been made above.^"^*' 
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by, 2d7 
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Ivtnir-;!!. I*. K.,27L, 4lt, 1.30 
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l/atnagm, 31)0; Inijn'iLd Wu unary Ros<\m h 
rnsitiinU- at., *'117; M-gi<Hiul onilio of National 
Diiry Rosismli Irislituto at, 417 
1/hai 1 Inssain, 230 

J. A. Hidditii, Ids study of svinmiabilUy luothoch, 

Jahalpiii, sUuly of carili tidc^j at* 350; - - 
IJnivusity, 347 

Jat k, WiHfain, hia Malayan Ali%eilank\Si 12(> 

)a< ol), .idiounirn'r, 2(>2 
■j.u obi, 50,231 

jadngutia, CJraiiiuiii ClorptMatioii of India 
[nisvtod .'1 (, 400 

J’.dar bin HJinr.il Kinn.mi, astiolabbl, 100 
J iganuatha, 0 >; Iu'k l^i‘khiL(f{uniitj 32 
Jagowar, 215; Nava^Diitga temple at, 216 
J.iggayyapeta, .stupa at, 212 
Jali.iiigir, Mogul ruler, 1(|0; his eouLribulioii to 
study olVoology, 135 

Jamim-suha^ use ol place«v.ihu' HysLom in, 41 
Jaimbuya Brnhmana^ its approxiraatu date, 00, 03; 
Utne imUeat/ou in, i>3 

J.iina, 7, a, 11, 13, 33, 101, 102; aslmnomiud 
trcati'ie, 03; - aioniiam, 141; - . maihc- 

riudisil wod<<i, 30 

Jain, M. IC., his work ou unpHcd matliemalte/i, 
237 

Jain, a. Cl.j hb work on ujjp/rccl nialhomaOv^, 
257; his work ou super-possihiULy of flukU,, 
258 

JalprnkaSi hollow lunuisphedral dial, 95 

lead and /iiu ore*? found at, 360; obser- 
vatoi y ill, 93 

Jai biugh 0, Hawrti, 95, 26U 2()4d)5 
Jaiswal, J, his conlribntlon lo theory of 
relativity, 259 

^ahmtalnmbmmln^ chw of animaifr, 130 
yaht{Uh algae, 120? 122 
Jalauhd, twelve vatietics of, 132 
Jaldjitpara CUtne Sarrtuaey, 423 
Jdpa, m 


j Luia 3it“Rliani Mdspd, 218 
).inirih"i‘.ainjli-A1 ujid, 213 
l.uubiidviiu, a, 0, 10, I I, 12, 13 
Jiinu woilv on niiiKina by, 331 
j.iiiusuii, \.H) 

jaini‘ KUujal, il Aluni'cLibacI, CUmliay, 21B; at 
Fa I ('lip 111 Nki I, dulb.irga, 219; of l)clhj, 219 
j.vmslierlpui, Rita liou au(l Steel Company set 
np .It, 3311 

Janaluanunal, (ylolugaal studiis of sugar-cane 
by, 411 

Jmapndas., 13, Ui, 2U) 

Ju)W,(il(i^ (lass of laud, 122, IIW; gioup of animals, 
130, 131 

kiiir! of vessels, 201 

J.uisinu audy of 1871 eclipse by, 2b{)d»7 
JiuCmja, cl.us of animals, 130, 132, 133 
Jatakaii, geogiapbii al kiiowledgi' nu 7, 220 
Jalilkanja-iaubai Ayuiv('di( text, 157 
Jawalimkil Nehru UnivtasUy, !1J() 

Jay.KlaU.isiiii, his /UiMumuiyakay 135, 175 
JaykWshna, h, 127 

Jenkins, manganese ore located ]jy, 339 
Jeiduii, 'I’lvoinas tl.iveilnll. Ids woik ou birds. 309 
Jc'snit asii onciuieiK, 95, 2G7 
JesuU ruissiomu ies‘, 2711; tluij study of vegetation 
of Thar desert, 302 

.h'suits, ofCo.t, mango giailing iutioduccal by, 180 

Jhiuia, coal-in4ds al, 356 

Jhelnm-Chenab prnjecL, 351 

jfivnjaf class oftinimals, 129 

^ivaka, 110, 2vFl 

JUvaka-lanlnt, A.yin'vvdic t('Xb 158 
Jwapu^tdka., medical text, 230 
Juanauaiicla, nuclear physics laboratory set up 
by, 273 

Jhaturaja, 46; \\\.^ Siddhdnin-utndam, 8B 

Jodhpur Uuiverhity, 301, 303, 310 

Jolm, of Seville, 246, 247; liis Liber nlgoihnu^ 246 

Johuo*s disease, 418, 424 

Joliot-Cmie, 4G4 

J0UCS3 William, roal mining' recorded by, 356, 
358 

Jones, (Sir) William, 122, 307, 328; (Royal) 
Asiatic Scjcicly of Bengal founded by, 1253 
375; his (A) Tmitm on ike Plants oj hmai 328 
Jotmia asoka^ named after William Jones, 328 
joihal, agucuUural research station at, 409 
Joiimul of Bengal .Hiitural Society^ 322 

Journal of the Asiatic Sodety (of Bengal) i 125, 308, 
309; 310,311 

Jojcrnd of the Bombay .Natural IBstoiy Society, 310, 

Journal of Indian Fish^ 322 

Journal of the Indian Maihomatiml Society, 251 

Juiiai* Karlc, rook-cut shriacs at, 217 " 

Jiinagarh, rock-cut shrines at^ 21? 

i img, work on plague vaccine by, 330 
upiler, 65, 66, 76 

Jupiiev*'^ aUuosphere, study pf two models of* 260 
Jupiter’s satellites, 261 

Jurasbics, of KviUh, work l^y Wyitce on, 346 
Jute, 402, 403, 406, 4X4, 422 
Jutp AgncuUufal Research Xnsiittttc^ 422 
Jynlha, 61, 62 

jyesihadeva, his GardlaynUMa^dt his 

’ mriilMsd, 54, 89, 90, 91, 92 ^ 
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ICailasa temple, a I J'.lloiri, 217 
Kailrwauraha teniiilc, aL ICuiclupiuam, 2L'l 
Kailash lani^ej giicissrs of, 315 
Kalaapaia Aloink. Power Pioject, Ifjft 
DCaladE^i, coppee laiiie at, 191 
K.llakavana, im, 'itiou in Uandhnyana Dharmn- 
suit a of, (3 

Kalitma, ki n d of i ire, 183 
fCdlammknlitn^ of John AVaircn, 93 
Knliiaiia, googiaphical data in woiks of, 8; hi*} 
lldjataiaifi^imy 16; hi*} SdUkoim-samiirmya^ I7d 
Kalibangan, 153, 20(3, 208 

Kalulasa, geogiaphkal daUi in woilw of, 8*, his 
Kwnamsciitibhava, 121; hh> Raiihuvama^ 183 
Kalihi wii Dimna^ Arabic veisiou of PaUcnlanim. 
235 

Kaliyuga, 93, 91, 2 16 
-Kalna, Dhoba Sugai WoiI:‘j at, 389 
Knlpadriima^ of KcsSava, 17 
Kalpakkam, 150, 451, *157, 467, 470; Reactor 
Re-ieavch Conti c at, 470 
Kal-^dnaka, for iusomiua, fever, 234 
tCalyani UnivoisUy, 292, 293, 301; rescari h on 
cytogenetics in, 325; icseaicU on mycoK>gy 
in, 288; woik on ptcuduphytrs in, 292 
Karaakaka, 330 

Ramal^kara, 41, 52, 89; his Slddhtuiln-^lallvaviwla. 

m 


Kampilya, 210 

Kanada, 142, 167; bis atomic theory, 139-10; 

his V/d^t'si.ia-sutta, 121 
Kan«auj, 221 

Kanediipuram, iCaHrisanruha temple at, 215 
117, 119 

XCangal, stone iascription of, 40 
Kaiigra valley, visited by Medlicolt, 345 
Kauha National Park, 423 
Kanfska, 160 

Kvinjilal, his Forest Flora of the Chahatrit Dehra 
Dun and Saliatmpur Fotesr Division United 
Provinces^ 280 

Kahka, Indian phyaiciau appointed in iVagclarl, 


Kdhkdywiii-tmltay AyuwecHc work, 158 
Kanpur, agdcultural college at, 288; farm at, 
305, 390; ~,Sugar Research InstiLiite, 408, 
2^^-^ University, research in entomology 

Kan^h R. R, 257 

Kapha, 154, 155, 164, 165, 169, 171, 185,232 
Kaphatasyake, kinrl of hah mentioned in. Asokan 
edict, 133 

Kapilacarya, asti-onomer, 64 
Kapila^tantm, Ayurvedic text, 158 
Kapilavastu, 221 
Kapt^a, 222, 224 


ICaprckar, E). R,, his contribution to theory of 
mimbers, 252 

Kapur, J. N., his work on applied mathematics, 
257; his work on hydrodynamics,, 258 
Kar, S. G., 259 

Kardk-iunUa^ Ayurvedic texl^ 158 
KBatj.dkdk, JS9 ' 


Karam-paddhixti, of Putumana Somayaji, 54^ 89, 

Kavaiia wo5rk(a), 84, 85* 88 
ICamshahr, 224, 230 


KatfWhva-tftuhn^ Ayuivulii lexl, 158 
Kai h u b u h tOsibheld at, 342-43 
Kil ling, In, vvoik on .icjii.ilic pliyromyi clcs, 
28B-89 

KiniitiLu, K. R., liK <on(iibiiLion to tlieoiy of 
lelalivny, 7 59^ 

Kannapaddfialiy ol Siipati, couiiiuniaiy on, 85 
Kaihuifmrtisa, 161 

Kararuiki, itgion ol soiulioni llhai alavaiM, 13 
K.uunak n.iu, Ins tlicoiy about iiiinoiaJ d<‘posilj>, 
155 

Ktuvdkdia, 139 

Kaseiumat, legion ol bharaiaviirsa, 14, 15 
Kasiigai h, 222, 223, 221, 230 
Kashmir, 2b i; -- MmciaV Gom)>any, 361; 
p.ipci on geology of, 314; sai>phiu‘s of, 361; 
-■.Uuiveisily, 310, rtSo<udi iii (laiasitology 
in, 325 


Iv<ishy« Ij), J 02; h i > /jVvv it wtt\ of Ihe Weslern 
Haualaya^ and the Punjab Plain^ 292 
KasJ, 14; -Piayaga, 221 
Kasiulra, 13, 17 

IClsyipa, 64, 180, 181, 231, 242; his Kdsvapiya- 
hpwUi, 180, 183, 184; his ptesiuplion loi 
diaguoung [il.int diseasi's, 121; ou sugar¬ 
cane (idiivaOoii, 183 
K/iyap'o^samhiid, Aynivedir wsirk, 158 
KdiyajHya-ktshfdUi, < l.is,ituaiiou cl laud hi, 180; 
discitsMou of (Tops in, 183; ou ulili/aliun 
of (MU.ds c'k.,, 181 
Kalapayddi, 10 

Kfdhaka Samhitd, 2j), 31, 33, 38 
Kalyiiy.vna, his .S^/dncisw/nt, 22, 23, 26, 45; Jus 
vatUihaK, 12 

Krdydyana Htaulusiihay its appi'txvirnatc date, 00, 63 
luitydyiina StdvamUn, 22, 23, 26, 15 
Kaul, his wojk ou edIVe t uf choinicaE on VCgc'ta- 
tivo giowlh, 300 
Kaul, R. N., 251 
Kmd, S. K., 255 

IvauinambhrLya (-(anha), pait of Ayurveda, 
157, 158, too 

Kmmimibhriyadanlta, Ayurv^cdic texb 158 
Kanpdllka lanlta. Ayurvedic woik on Jairgiu'y, 159 
Kalusainbl, 210 

KaiisUnki Jirahmatja^ 21); approxirnale date of, 63; 

clesuiption gaodmn^ana sacrifice in* 59 
Kmmlaki Vpmiiytd, JJaksana-isarvata ref a red to 
in, 6 

Kautilya, bis Ail/udfhfta, 7, 114, 115, 124, 133, 
143, 175, 180, UU, 182, 185, lOO, 191, 19<h 
211, 220; on manure, 180 (sec also 

AttluAdsba) 

luittUda-iinldmfniii formulae for manufacture of 
liunvorks in, 150 

Kavalur, telescope facility at, 269 
Kaverb 15 


itctuyammamsa, or Kajasekbara, 15, 
lion of BhSiiatavaraa in, H 


Ao; acsenp- 


IX 


Kawaguchi spaces, work iaidaicd by D 
Kosambi on* 254 
Kuyaeikitsa, part of Ayurveda, 157^58 
Kaye, George Rusby* 37, 100, 243 
Kazimnga Game Sanctuary, 423 
XCcating, P, M., his study on crotaccous forma*' 
tions of Triehipopoly and Pondicherry, 343 
Kedara, class of laud, 180 
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Kt'cIaicAMra UMupIo, at Uhiivaiicswai', 1^16 
Kcn(h, A, n., ?0, W) 

K<^mp, S. W., 313 j his woi*k on crab's of ilce 
li<‘I(ls 3M 

Kennedy, hr; survey of Tjl.imic aslioiiomirjl 
tables, 2^[') 

Jv<‘uoyet% hi, woik on ve^yclatlon of Tehu- 
Charwal, 302 

K ojijlur, mil ling of Jion ab 330 
Kfiala Univeisity, 316, 323, 408; (rutro foi 
woik on pi.ai(lopIjyje<?, 202 
Ken TOSS, 1)., Iiis papir on ainicnt mints of 
India, 100 

Keivvahi, S, M., laliU ofiuononiiil synmKtii< d 
functiou of weights prepaifd by, 23^ 
Kesavri, his h'alfmihtww, 17 
KelumaLi,, 5t(>iie of Janihudvipa, II, 10 
Kew, his Fltnii huJua, )*Jma of BtHish Mia, 12b 
yero d< noted by, 30 
Khah Khan, 203 
IChajuialio, tCTUples ab 2iG 
hhaiva^ pnbe, 117; mention in l{\]m~Vvda ob 179 
Ivhimlagiii, Jaina vtdie.ils in, 217-lB 
KIiniidftUmd^\tka^ of iJrafifnagupl, i, 72, 80; 

in/Ihatdtnka system taught by, 72; its Aiwlnc 
vetsion, 045 

hfuififUdJiddyoln^vimratja, of P:{ dnidakasvrnnin, 85 
Ivhanid-Jahan Tilangaiu, tomb of, 218 
Kharakvasrila dam, .351 
Umranuda'-^mhlntd^ Ayurvedic text, 157 
Khaiavela, d8iara(avar la’ occurs in his Tl.lfhi- 
guni|)hri mserijiliou, 13 

Klhuostlu, -12, 228, 229, 230;-^ruimends, 41, 43 
Kliasi-jainlia Hills, physiography and geology 
oh 343 

KluMn, aueieul copjsor mine at, 35G 
UhcMi? kind of wat(*r course, 181 
Khojead, 223, 224 

Khoraua, Tf. fh, NoTxd for rneilhtue 

awarded to, 337 

Klioshoo, his study of cytology of T 
mhnhllls^ 203-91 
Khot.m, 228, 229, 230 
KJiotanese niedical text, 234 
Khow^ lailk product, 430 
Khw.lja M.ihiiiud Ch“iwrin, college building of, 
219 

Kichlu, LhK.,_27l 

Kimpuriisa, division of Jamhudvipa, 11, 12 
King, W.’, Director of G(‘ological *Snrvey 3 , 346, 
357 

King rnsiitute of Preventive Medicine, 330 
Khiirimdt, of iJdayaim, 142; on existciKe of life 
in x>lanis, 121 

Tvishen Singh;, gtudent of Oldham, 347 
Kifih rlassi of creatures, 130, 132, 135 
Kit&h aNidwi^ of abRasii, 236 
Kitdh aUtafkim. li-awtTil ,uV«TVf (if ah 

Birunb 96 

KifSh ft h^Hdh al^wujnh /lUMumldn ft rntfat d- 
aslxitlab^ of al*Bwv\m, 96 
Klt&h'^Smnuyal-kindd^ Arabic version of Sdruia'* 
smhUfd, 17G 

Kitoluu, paUeontoIogisfr, 343 

Kite meteorograph, 380 
ICleitx, botanist, 125 


Kuowl< % his woik on and dole for snake venom, 
31? 

Kobd, Juob, his Rr(hinhiechUn, 247 
Kodi, KobtiL, 3? 7; chrileia vibiio cl hoovered 
)iy, 3?9 

Kodaikanal, 365; seiunologieal obseivatoiy at, 
361, 36(); solar physics observaloiy at, 
263-61, 209, 273, 383 84, 385, 476 
Koehler, R., I)is (77/'’) R/v/f dV/7 Ophmoulea, 312 
Koenigj John Gnaid, Danish botanist, 125 
Koenij;dierger latio, 368 
JCohi-i-uoor, diamond, 360 
hofxh'dtia^ study of, 289 

Kolar, i'oldheld of, 193, 191, 271, 346, 3 >5, 
307; lalerite in, 352 
IColb.u bauvite dc posits iti, 399 
Kolhapiii, ljuedle deposits in, 909 
KoiUr, iHoduc lion of casein bv, 131 
Konar dam, 301 

Konatak, huge it on breams ah 111); Smyii 
temple .d, 216 
Konow, hien, 231 

Koutgudi Siva temple, at Aihole, 210 
Ko(jla, glas* fattoiy at, 144 
Koiaput, bauxite depnsUs in, 309 
Kcdalvc, 14 

Kosarnbi, D. D., his work on diirercnlial geo- 
jueliy, 201; Ills Avurk on thcoiy ol iiihnilc 
series, 250 

Kosinos Indk opleustc s, Ids meal ion of Sri Lanka 
aH lesoil of si dps from India, 200 
KoUi, heavy waiter plant at, 440, 469 
Kotimrh 19. S, 260, 271, 274, 492; conlrh 
iiutions in thcoHtical astnphysics by, 
265-66; his work on iipplicd mathematics, 
257 

Koyna, gcophya'cal study after eaithquake at, 

366 ' 

Kramers, 440, 40? 

Kianheadvipa, 8 ^ 

KiamidUy class of animals. 130 
Krishna delta system, 351, 390 
kiishmiii, contubutvjn in microwaves by, 273 
Ki ishnaiuacbari, <1., 253 
Ktishnamin'ty Rao, S., 203 
Kiishnan, tytolonical and sidcneclomy expen- 
nieuts of, 331 . ^ 

KHshnan, his study of Gaugpur scues, 347 
Krishiiau, K. 8,, 271, 272 
Ki tshiiarJ, M. H., 309 

Krishaam K- S,, his work on crystal stale of 
matter, 273 

Krhhnan, V. 8., 253,256 

iiCEix*cstf st^iiiirc 

* studied by, 252 

XCn'slmaswami Iyengar, A. A., Jus contribution 
to geometry, 254; work on theory of mfinitc 
scries bv, 256 

Krim. 108, 101, 167, 1G9 _ 

KrnUj pmasites found in living creatures, 13U 
KrsHpmdiaja^ of Parasara, agricultural acccsso- 
lies mentioned in, 1B2; descrhidon of plough 
in, I8J; on careofwds, 182; on manure, 
Ifil; rule-; of lending cattle given in, 186 
(scePara^un^ 

Kmatreya, Ayurveda composted by, loh 
Krmtrsya^mira, Ayurvedic* tcKt, 158 
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Kr^na Tajm-Vada, 237, 238 

Ki’Ltikri(s), 21, 50, 00,^ 237, 240 

Ksiinikatva, i:)roprrly of motion, 102 

Ksahiycii class of laud, 180 j class of wooil, 201 

Kselra, 52, 119, 178, 180 

KsUt, 39, 138, 139, 141, 1G6 

ICs'udrdi type of ships, 201 

Kucha, 224, 230, 233, 231 

Kncumdra-'tantra, Ayurvedic text, 159 

Kudhmya. class of ccrodl, 123 

Ku Ja chhi chheno fan^ tku, 50 

Kiileicara, group of animals, 131 

Kulti Iron Wuiks, 35B 

Kumar a, 242 

Kuinuradvipa, 15 

Ku maraji va,230,241 

li'umdrasambkfii of Kalidasa, phenomenon cjf 
phosphoicsconce in plants nieiitiouccl in, 121 
Kumarldvnpa, 15, 10 
Kuxriaun Irtiii VVoiks, 358 
Kumbaria, mine at, 193, 194 
KuncKi, D. R, 274 
ICurijhi, drug, 332, 334 
KurnooEGiuldapah canal, 390 
Kurukselra, 6 

KuruksheU'a University, space science researches 
in, 488 
Kurus, 6 

Kurz, Sulpiz, his (The) Ton'st Thin of Bmma, 126 
Ku^advlpa, 8 

Kusana, inscription, 4-1kings, 146;— period, 

■ 141, 115, 147 
Kushwaha, R. S., 2G0 
ICiistha, 185, 227 
ICtiifaka, 37, 45, 49, 244 
Kyd, James, ohsei'vations on tides (>y, 371 
Kyd, 1 ,L-GoL Robert, 125 


Laccadive (T-slaud), 15; magnetic survey stations 
ill, 366 

Lacoste and Romberg gravimeter, 3()4 
Lad-Khan Vhnu temple, at Aihole, 215 
Ladyayana, his system of classification of MuUy 
135 


Lagadha, 63-64; his Tdjma-jyoti^n^ 10, (>2, 63 
LaghubhdskarTya^ of Bhaskara T, 72, 83; Pai'a- 
mesvarans comirumtai’y on, 86; iSaukara- 
narayaija^s commentary on, 84 
Lagfitimanam^ of Mahjula, commentary by 
Paramc^vara on, 86, by Suryadeva Yajvan 
on, 85 

Laghimmy£i!)fmy information about Diimodara 
iu, 86 

LaghiUilhi-cintmmnli of Gaijesa Daivjyiia, 88 
tagfmviofii of Sankara Variyar, 89 
£^gnaf}}akar(ir]tai of Madhava, 86 
Lagrange, 48, 49 

Lahiri, of Central Arid T^one Research Institute, 
301 


Lakshmikaxitham, V., 258; his work on pro¬ 
perties of integral functions, 236 
Laltsxnidasa^^ hia GaijiiatfittM-'Ctnidma^ii 88 
Lai, study of drought resistance of crop plants by, 

IjuI and Roy, their work on epidemic dropsy, 331 
Lai, sRtdy of middle and upper atmosphere 
by researchers under, 274 


Lrd, K, B., liis work on theory of ickitivily, 259 
haloi'.vya, Jus boiajiiral research, 300 
Lamarck, dcscripliou of plants by, 125 
Lamliton, Goi. William, 363 
Lankh, 13, 15, 72, 80 

I.a Prima Pat(c del (rrnoial traltcUo di numeii e 
mi mi r, of Tar (agl ia, 247 
VAriihmeti(]?u\ of Fcncadel, 247 
Vmt d\irvihnidiiqne, of BoHsicie, 247 
Lfiladcva/LruaLrirya, 72, 80 
LaUrile, 346; ol India, 359; work on, 319 
La Touche, 361 

Ldlydyana'-samhita^ Ayurvedic text, 158 
Lavoisier, 277, 278 

liaxmi Naraiu, ins work on cuutuuiily and 
dcrivabilily of functions, 255 
T.cnd, 137, 144, 148, M9, 189, 190, 356, 444, 
453; antidote to spoil of sorcery, 138; 
description of oris in ABhaMislnt^ 143; 
nieiilion in Ain-i-AUxuT of, 19J; iniuitig of, 

360 

Leake, 11. Tvf., research work on cotton by, 407 
X^cakc, IVlartin, 400 

Leather, J, W., aginculUiral research by, 397 
Ledcrlc Laboratories, leseaic'h by Subba Row 
in, 331 

r,c Gonlil, 91; his Memohe sut ITnde, 93 
Leningrad observatory, 365 
Lcoj)old de Saussure, 239 
Lepidoplera, volumes on, 319 
Lepidoptem: Moth^ of G. E. Harupson, 310 
I^cvi, I*’. W., his (realise on modern algebra, 
253; work on algcliraic geometry by, 254 
Liber abaci, of J,eonarclo Pisano, 246'-47 
Libci algoiistnii of John of Seville, 246 
Liber 1 unrofrarum, of Adelanl, 246 
Lichen(s), 282, 291-92 

Lilnudti, of bhaskara II, 88, 89; Paramesvara’s 
comrncMUary on, 86 
Limnology, research in, 325 
Idhgaraja temple, at Bhuvaneswar, 216 
Linlithgow, I^ord, 401-02 
Linnaean TransacCionSy 125 
Linn(a)eus, 122, 307 
List of Punjab Plants, of Aitcliicson, 126 ^ 

(A) List of 75m’, Shrubs and ]lh>ody Climbers of 
the Bombay Pies ukney, of Talbot, 12 6 
Lin-an, his Huai Man T^u, 238 
LiOei worts of the We Siam Hiimilayas mid the Punjab 
Plain, of Kashyap, 292 
Lockyer, Sir Noimian, 383 
Lloyd Barrage, 408, 412 

Lodovico dc Vatthema, on shipbuilding in 
India, 203 

Lola, type of ships, 201 

Lonar Lake, its description byT, G* Malcalmson, 
342 

Lothal, 206, 20B; discovery of charred rice 
grains atj 178; dock at, 207 
LoUeri, P,, Italian silk expert, 389 
Lower Bhawaru dam, 351 
Lower Ooxadwanas, 345 
Lu«Chia-I-To/So^Po-Mci, 235 
Lucknow, observatory at, 265;—■University, 256, 
280, 287, 296, 347, research on mycology 
in, 288, on parasitology 325 
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LijJbja/Ki TJjiiwi'siiy, rcwaroii cm pn.i\isUology 
in, 32 

I.ltd wig, 20, 237 

Liltdj sixtetni varlrde"? of, 132 

l.yropodiiim, 292 

Lydekkrr, K., 3'F>; his coidrihiitions on Siwalik 
mammals, 319 

Macdoncll, A. A., 20, 200 
Mackay, his view about' pud cry ibund at 
Aluhfti jo-daro, 13(i 

M.ickay and Cloinpany, mamilacturc of iron by, 
338 

Madaiia Surl, astronomer, 83 
A Inchuiavlnoda^lA'ltidanafmlchm t^hantii, Ay in veil ic 

lexicon, 139 

Madden, L'k, his excursion to Iducler glacier, 
_ 3'il ^ 

Madhava, of Saiiganiagrama, 80, 90, 91; his 
A^an ita > A fj/i idta-fmficdn,^d, L a (Tnafn al mana, 
ModhyamdufLyana-pi ak atA lnhdjynfiayamt- 
p)akfun^ 86; bis Vemmoha, 85, 86 
Madliava{kai-a), bis Ayurvedn-pniUiin^^ 159; bis 
Adndh(ivn-)}idftiiajRifgvi}mcnya^ 159, its Arabic 
version, 170 

Madhava, K. B., his roiiLribulions lo coiivt r- 
geiicc and sninuiabilily orbibriltc series, 256 
Mmlkava-^nklfma, of Madliavakara, 159; Arabic 
version of, 17G 

Madbuva Kao, B. S., 253, 254 
iVfadhyadcsa, division of Bharatavarsa. M 
AUulkymm^ class of ships, 201 
xMadhyamdimyona-pcf^huiiy of Madhava, 86 
Madhyammdha^ type t)f‘ship, 202 
Madras, 417; - Atomic Power Project, 468; 
gravity observation station at, 307; — 
observatory, 261, 262, 263, 264, 266, 374; 
Presidency College in, 279; « University, 
315, 411, research in niarine biology in, 
325, research in plant anatomy in, 294; 
seismological station at, 385 
Mddnii Jfnirnnl of Lilmiluro mid Sdeiicc^ 309, 310 
Madreporaria, monograpli by Akoclt on, 312 
Madnmalia National Park, 423 
Madurai University, r-esearch in limnology at, 
325 

Magadha, 13, 14, 211, 235 
Mdcfadhiy name of plant native ofMagadha, 122 
Magha, 56, 57, 60, 61, 237, 238 
Mababalc, las studies on ferns, 293 
Mababalipuram, Brahmapical caves at, 217; 
shore temple at, 215 ^ 

Adahcibhdnitni 59; astronomical data in, 18, 57, 
58; g<‘ograx>hical information in, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 12, 13, 14; mention of animals in, 133, 
185; name of Vrddha Garga in, 63; on 
numeral .signs, 33; on plant life, 121; 
photosynthesis process described in, 120; 
reference to Ayurveda in, 156; sea-going 
vessels mentioned in, 198 
MahMaskmtya^ of Govhida&vairiin, 84 
Mahdbbu^ya^ of PatanjaH, geOgiaphical data in, 
7, 8; information on animal husbandry in, 
185; reference to crops in, 1B2> to protec¬ 
tion of crops IVom, pests iii, 18|, to tillage 
in, UU; sxtiall animals defined iib 132 
Mabhdatta Bhafta, bis SiddhmUh 84 


Mabndevazz Pilki and Rama Aftzrdri, special 
method for carotid angiography advocated 
by, 337 

MaluuU^van, S., geophysics laboratory set up 
by, 273 

Alahddvipas^ mention in Pali Buddhist literature 
of, 8 

Makljanapadas, mention in Buddhist and Jaina 
c.T.uomcal works of, 13 
Mahajani, G. S., 256 
Mfdtdjydnayanadnalduiy of Maclhava, 80 
AlahaLuieswar, temples ah 215 
hlahalaiiobis, P. 0., 260, 378; his isaper ‘Rain 
Storms and River Floods in Orissa’, 378; 
stalhlics applied lo agriadture by, 409 
Mahalaxmi Diamond Mining Works, 361 
Aiahdimyun-vidyd, part of Bower Maruiacript, 233 
Alabanatli, 378 

Alaharaja Takhla'^ingji Obscivatoiy, at Poona, 
265 

Maliarashtia Association for the Cultivation of 
Siicnre, 291, 295 
AUdiasagm^ zoological journal, 322 
AM/hiddkiJniff} of Aryabhata 11, 84 
AhJifivamsa^ 200; gcogiaphi('al infomiatiou in, 7 
ARiluiVidtu, g('o^p’aphical infontialioii in, 7 
Mahavira/AIahavirru .Irya, 21 y 53, 105; his 

Caniiasdui^sanfiyahfiy 36, 243; his rules for 
solution of mdeterminate equations, 47, foi* 
square root extraction, 44 
MahdydCidi of Var.lliamihira, coinmciitaiy on, 85 
Mahendui, mounram range, 13, 15 
Malamdra, son of Asolca, 200 
Maheuch'a Sun, B5, 89; his !^imt)nrdja{gnma)i 85 
Maheswari, J. K,, his Idora oj Ddhiy 2th) 
Maheshwari, P., 293, 294 
Mahcsliwari, H, Ch, 299 

Mahmud Ben Ali Ben Yusha Alri, astrolabe 
constructed by, 99 
Maithon dam, 351 

Alaiirdmnf Samhita^ decimal pLicca referred to in, 

^ 38 

Majurndar, study of morphology by, 294 
Majnmdar, R. C., 271; his contributions in 
(hcorefical astrophysics, 265-66 
Majumdar Sastri, on Purunic conception of 
Bharalavnrsa, 15 
MakaiadhvaJalSuarrta dndura, 148 
Mda{s)i 161, 166;-z/touj 164 
Malaria Research Centre, 338 
Malava, 13 
Malaya, 13, 15 ^ 

Adfilayan MisesUemies^ of William Jack, 126 
Malayendu Sfnd, liis commentary on Tmtrnrdjciy 
85 

Malcalmson, T. G., early investigator of Indian 
geology, 342 

Mrdcgitti-^ivalaya, at Badami, 215 
Mallari, his astronomical works, 88 
MiiUet, 345, Sf)!; two types of latcnte dia- 
tmguiaiicd by, 359 

MallicJc, D. N., of Presidency College, 270 
Mahnkar> B* C,, conditions of atmosphere 
investigated by, 273; his .study of dynairmes 
of ihxmdcrslorma, 258 
Malyavat, 12 

Mammalia, 308, SOJ); volumes on, 315^, 319, 324 
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Mammalia, of W. T. Blaufoixl, 310 
Maiumolojvy, ];)apcrs od, 314 
A-lan and binsjjhci’c/MABj 317 
IVlanava, hi^ Sulvarntta, 45 
AlandzUs, derived fro in Indian fuik^at/a^y 1^30 
Mandicstci OuUon Supjiiy Association, 39'J 
Maijdalinj class of snakes, 127 
Alundan, Salub Ram, liis\\'oik on distance 
gcoinctiy, 254 
Mamlapa, 212, 215, 2iG 

ManVlavyn, Kasayann-laiitra inaiin.sl alLributixl 
to, 158 

Manrlla, Ixicndle drpcmLs iu, 359 
McmdoM-i, G8, 09, 81 
Mang.iinse, 137, 143, 359 
IVJaujuia, SI; his LaifJnwmnam, commentary cm, 
85 

Manson, dciciiption of glaciers by, 34 1 
Adani/mrd, ly])e of sliips, 201 
Mann, botanical classiliratum given by, 123 
Manual of [ndian 1 imbtis, of f?ambh , 12G 
Mauugiuiu heavy xvateu plant at, 4(i9 
Mann- 'iamhiid^ plan I propaga ti oi i n i el hods 

referred to in, 121 

Mai CO Polo, 224; on cotton cultivation in India, 
18G‘ oa shipbviilding in India, 202 
Manne Jliolo'gical Station, al Madras, 317 
Marine biology, 315; i)apers on, 314: research 
in, 325 

Marine bcology, 31G 

Manne living resources, worksh<»p on dal a 
processing of, 321 

Marine Survey of India, 311, 315 
JMarine zoology, papers on, 314 
MdrkaM^ya Purdna^ 7; its clcst lapcion of bliarata- 
vdv%i, 13, 14, of Jarnbudvipii, 11 
Markham, Clemeuls, 392 
M. A, R. Kban, observations of meteors by, 2G8 
Marquis of Hastings, 356 
Marquis of Wellesley, 342 
klars, 05, G6, 76, 80 
Maisilea, monograph l>y Gupta on, 292 
Martial, 227 
Mamvahuy 122 
Mds(u 117, 179, 182 
Maski, iron implements found at, 147 
Maslania abMajriti, of Spain, 246 
Massoola, Jdnd of boats, 203 
Masma, 117, 179, 182 

Mdiatiia-avadma, CUiiucRe translatkm of, 242 
Mdiaii ^alfla^ of Nllakarq 1 1 ricarya, 175 
Ainteiia Mediai of libiilmthmi, 328 
Materia Medira of Afadms, of Hooper, 328 
Maihur, his botanical research, 3U0 
Mathura, 210, 221 

Mathur, L. S., devclopmcnL of Indian radiosonde 
by,380 

Matsya, 131, 132 

Maiirya(s),^ 211; — kings, coppez* coins issued 
by, I4G;—-« petiod, shipbuilditig In, 199 
Max Muilcr, his e.ftimatc of Vedic antiquityj 60 
MaxweibLefroy, 307; liis r'esearch on insect 
pests, 407 

Mayaxr civilfeation, 236 

Mayo, tiord, hla rccotntiiondatlbn for improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, 392-93; commission oiz 
Cattle diseases &e£ xip by, 393 


Max.igon OorJei Idmilcd, 402 
M( CU] risdii, InR nuliitional i<.:icarch, 332; liiy 
filutliLS On goilK', 332-33 
Alt Cl(41aiu 1, John, 3 15; Cah uUa Jownal of .Natwnl 
Jfidoiy struUtI by, 308 

AleAJinn, ( 1 . W., hr.st to make altrmpi at 

woiJdng inaug.vncbc deposit, 359 
Alcdicul College ol Jh-ng^d, 32G, 327 
Mcdlicou, lb Ih, 344, 3 15, 353 
Afecnafshisuiulaiain, S., hi'j work on thcoiy of 
iidunte scries, 25G 

Aloerut Univensily, jescardi in plant anatomy 
in, 294 

MegasiIicjK s, 8, 12, 17(ij 211; on sbipbuiklcrt: of 
A4 a 11 ] ya period, 199 
MrgutiJ.una Unnph^ at Alhole, 215 
ARhra, 292; on gyrnnosjienxi imlleii-nrains, 293 
A^ehrolra, J)is sindy of hlty j,pet ies of Mncoiales, 
289 


Afehla, K, C., hh rn.st-rtssislaiue study of ^vhrat, 
407, 409, 413 
Meitner, l.ise, 440 
Alelbourne oljservatory, 3G5 
Alt-moiic iur Vfmky tjf IjC Gen til, 93 
Aleudcz, R., and Chathijx*, their Icidncy 
transplant operations, 338 
Mcnon, M, ik IC, 2 73, 274 , 492 
Mciion, V, K,., 252j 255; hia work on invaj-i.mt 
geoxnetry of the rational (nonn curve), 251 
AIiTcnry, 05, GG, 71, 7G, 80, 143 
Meru, 11,12 
Mciu-pui^tnui, 50, 51 

Merv, 222; Vinnya text of Sarvaslivada tchool 
louiul at, 229-30 
Alesopotuinia, 13G, 225 
Mc'tozoic, 344; fossils, 346, 348 
Alcteoroiogit al Department, 272, 273, 374 
ATetiur dam, 351 

Alica, mining, 3G0; study of deijosita, 346 
Alirrobiology, 290-93 
Middleinks, O. S., 347 
A4idniq)ore canal, 39(> 

AliUtar Alahal, in Bijupur, 219 
Mikaini, Yoshio, 244; his (The) Dnndoptnvni oj 
A^athema.iics hi China and japan, 244 n 
Milk, 138, 429, 430, 431, 432, 434-35; producls, 
429-32 


IVfilnc, David, study cif Punjab wheats by, 400 
Milne, seismographs, 366;-Shaw seismographs, 
364, 366 
‘Milfone’, 437 

Miinaihsaka school, on light, 110; on physical 
basis of sound, 111 

Alining and Geological IiasUtule, 346 
Mining Federation, 352 
A4ininagara, 221, 222, 241 
Mirau, 223, 228, 229 

AT. Ishaq, his woi'lc on matrices and aspects of 
algebra, 253 

Mishini Hills expedition, 352 
Atislira, his reconimendatbn of oue-stage jJght 
hemocolectomy, 337 

Misra ami Puri, progress in. ecological research 
reviewed by, 303 

Alite Galu’apaiA his Vihavallahha, 1B5 
Mbra, D,, his botanical research, 300 
Misra, G., his botanical reseatchj 300 
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Misii’aj J. N., his rfuuophycear, 2B7 
MisiM, K-> his studios on auiocolof^y of Tndi.iii 
plants, 'J()2 
Misr.i;, R. 1)., 7O') 

Misra, R. S., 2!N-0!3, 259 
lMiL)ula,210 

MiUa, his autable work in surgory, 537 
Mitra, A. N., his woik at Delhi centre of physical 
rosearriij 274 

Ivlilra, A. P., ijuportant phynebtj 272 
Mitra, ]I. N*, his c’onlribviLiou to theory of 
(dasticily, 25B 
Mitra, S. Cu, 2'>5-5G, 257 
Mitra, S. IC, 256, 271, 272 _ 

Mitra, Subodh Ghrinclra, his work on a])xdied 
mutheinatics, 257 

Mitter, lu‘n about cause of epkh^inic 

drops^r, 551 

Modern seismology, sfiidies in, 552, 553 
Modern Trends in 7a>ok)f»ical Rcsearclics in 
India, syrnposiuia on, 321 
]Vh)ghe, f). N., 260; his contribution to thcoiy 
of n'lntivily, 259 

Al'ogul, ore hit(‘cture, 219; - dudiu, agriculture 
in, 1117; ^period, 149, 150, U17, 218 
Mohimty, IT, ins work ou l'\)urici* series, 255 
]Vrohenjo;ciaro, 33, *13, 136, 154, 297, 2(18, 224; 
— eiviliziitzon, 458; curved Idades of copper 
recovered from, 177; electruni foimcl at, 
137; Great Ilatli at, 206; seals portraying 
boat and anchor found at, 197; wdieat 
TEucarthed at, 178 

Moliicleeu Sbi-rill, his Afafctia Medica of Madms^ 
328 

Moitra, his work on anti venomous scrum, 332 
Mollison, J. (W.), 395, 397 
Molluscci, 3(38; Annaudalcb contributions on, 
313; vobunes on, 315 
Mondab S. C., 311 

Monogiaph oj Asiatic Chhoptcrnt of l)u])Scui, 309 
Monsoon, J'vxperinient/MONKX, 487 
Monibly drdnances, 237 
Krookerjee, (Sir) Asutosh, 251, 254, 271, 279, 
311 

Moos, N, A. S., 365, 476; his monographs on 
magnetic data, 386; first seismograph in 
India inatallal by, 363; magnetic data 
analysed by, 361 

Aforeland, W. XJ., his experimental work on 
wheat, 3f)9 

Morely, astrolabes descubed by, 100 
Morpluilogy, 291; papers on, 314 
Morris, his studies on Fossil Flora of Gondwana, 
319 ^ 

Mosabani copper mine, 191''92 
Moskos, Tiiiliiary sociologist, 497, 490 
Moth-ki-inasjid, 210 
MotkMasjkr, in Agra fort, 219 
Mount Wilson observatory, 264 
Mfga^ herbivorous group of animals, 130 
M^'ga^ira, mkpitm^ 21 
Mrga.'5lr§a, n<ik$atmi 239, 246 
M- R* Skidiqb eoirtrihutiori to theory of 
riondioear partial dillerential egualions, 256 
MucoraTes, study ob 269 
Mu&oraks of India, of Tandoiij 2BB 
Aiudga, 182; luentton in Tc^ur^V^da oC^ 179 


Mudkiornyees, study of, 289 
Muhrifiz Khan, mosque of, 210 
Muhaminnd *A«lil Slnlh, lornb of, 219 
Muharnmnd Amin ibn Muhanmiad Trdiir, 
astioUbist, 100 

Muhammad ibn al-Fazarl, his Smdfiindj 245 
Muhammad Alaqlin, 100 
Muhammad Salili, of 3’atta, astrolabist, 100 
Muhamniad Siudi, tomb of, 218 
Muhcuiunad Zainnu al-Mnmdjim, astrolabist, 
‘100 

Muir, his finding about lu^atment of leprosy, 331 
Mifiz-ud-rlin Aluharak Shall, tomb of, 218 
Adukerji, his rvork on fisli, 313 
hriikhcijce, ids botanical rcseaixh, 301 
Mukheijec, 333; bis w'oik ou chcmotlieraphy, 
335, 337 

Mukheijec, Jadugopal, his Udbldd-vkura^ 127 
Miiklierjcc, J. N., his work on soil colloids, 409 
ivLukhcijcc, P. N., research in solid slate physics 
by, 274 

IvluklK'rjec, S., successful in. growing test tube 
baby, 338 

Mukbeijce, S. K., rcsearth in solid state physics 
by, 274 

Ahikherjee, T. R, 127 
Mukherji, Shanti Rain, 25G 
Mukhopadhyaya, Shyarnadas, his work ou 
dilfererijial geomelry, 254 
Mrda, 117, 119, 239, 240 
hfulavarman, king, inscriptions of, 16 
Mullfi Tsa, son ofAllah-Dad, 100 
Miillan, 294; his work on ecological plant 
anatomy, 302 

Mnndaka Upanimd, mention oijyotka in, 18 
Mundkar, liis Fungi and Plant Dheascy 288 
AIurijavant/Miijavant, mentioned in Mahdbharata 
and llg-Vcda, G 

Miu'adabad, study of earthquake at, 360 
Murray, J. A,, zoological magaxiue isjiucd by, 
310 

Murray, Jolm, 315; fnst expedition in field of 
oceanography led by, 363 
Murshidabad, iron guns of Mogul period found 
at. Hi) 

Murta-driwya-vxUitvaf propvTty of motion, 102 
Mycology, 288 
Myriopoda, papers on, 314 
Mysore, 359; gokbfield at, 357; magnesite in, 
352;— CJniversiiy, 297, 347;—war, 2G1 
Myxomycetes, seventy species of, 288 
M. Ziauddin, tables of symmetric functions pre¬ 
pared by, 253 

Nabhas/Nabhasya, 60 

of Ravapa, 167 
of Gantam 

Nadvola, its use iji Vdjasaneyi Sadihitd^xxd Xniuhiya 
Brdhr}iar}a^ 117 

Naegamvaia, K. !>,, 265, 267 
NagabhushaTtaiiij K., his conlribulioa to iheoxT 
of ridativity, 259 
Nagadvlpa, 14, 15 

Nag aucl Bancrjec, their woi4 on hilsa liver oib 
333 

architectural style, 216 

N'Sgarjuna, 151; lus 159; hk 
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Ra^arainakara, 148, 1^9; Ills icdacLiou of 
Sn it nta-sathhitii, I ‘'^8, 160, 2?A; 1 oga inf aka 
asciibcd to, 17G, 2'ii 
Nagriijuncikonfla,_20b, 212, 213 
J^dgdrjurui-tdniu'i, Ayuivtdu woik, U)8 
Nagarjuni hills, lock-cul tcinp]< s in, 217 
N.agasaki, 4-15, 456 
Nag Ghaudhiiii, R. D , 4C5, 492 

Nagcndraaath, vvoik on ai>pUccl mallunnallcs 
inUialcd by, 257 

Nag, N. G., his ivoik in applied geopliysirs, 368 
Nagpur observatory, 476 
Nahaii, sandstone, 344 
NaUovkatiya, oil-field, 360; stnicture, 36? 
Nah-i-BihhljShah Nalu, 187 
Naidii, work on ]dagnc vairine by, 330 
Naijii 'Tal, 351, 358; oIiseriMtoiy at, 477 
Nakxairan), 20, 21, 50, 57, 58, 50, (iO, 61, 62, 
63, 64, f>j, 237, 238, 239, 240; -^(huia, 10, 
23G; -indydi 19 

Nakala, his A ivacilUsd, A \void i /?«, 134, 175 
mianda, 146, 213, 214, 242 
Nanda, las sliidy of plant physiology, 200 
Nanda, R. S*, 257 

Nanda, V. 8., bis rontiihntion to theoiy of 
numbers, 252 

Naiidi, his woik at Bose InsiiUite, 290 
Nan gal, heavy wain at, 469 
Nan Kang Yubh, astronomer, 243 
Napier, aldehyde invented by, 329 
Xaiada-snifti^ men! ion of dykes in, 184 
Naraniengar, M. T., 251, 253 
Narasiiitlnin, R,, his work on topology, 256 
Narasinga Rao, A., 254; boolean matiix algebra 
discussed by, 253 

Narayana, his contrihiuion to algebra, 4B 
Narayan, A» L., Director of Kodaikariat obser¬ 
vatory, 264, 384 
Narayana, T.V., 253 

Narbicar, Jayant Vishnu, 275; his now gravita¬ 
tion theory, 260 

Narlikar, V,, hia work on relativity theory, 
258-59 

Narmada, 13, 14, 16 

Narmada valley, 345; proboscidean fauna of, 
349 

Narora Atomic Bower Project, 468 
Karslng Rao, A. V., his observations of transit 
of Vciius and Mercury, 267 
Nasii abDiu af-Tusi, astronosner, 95; tract on 
astrolabe by, 96 

Nath and Gboudhury, their durg xTscarch, 331 
Katioiia! Aeronautics and Space Administratiojn/ 
NASA, 478, 479, 480, 481, 489 
National Botanical Kescarcli Institute, 286, 291 
National Ghemipil Laboratory, 284 
National Commission of Agricultare/NCA^ 426 
National Dairy Research Institule/NDRT, 417 
National Geojxhysical Laboratory, 275 
National Geophysical Research iDSlitutc/NGRI, 
365,367, 370, 371, 372-73 
National Ny^tQ^eleGUlc i^O'ivcr Corporation/ 
NI [PG, 460 

National Institute of Cholera and Enteric 
Diseases, 338 

National Instkuie of Gomifeuiiicabk Diseases, 


previously known as Mal.iiia rnshlide ol 
India, 339 

Nilioiial InslUiUe ol Null i(ioti, 338 
Nadoind rnslihite of f )< < njxaliunui Ih'allli, 338 
Nation.d Instiliiti' ol Oi <.anogiapliy/NTO, 317, 
319,320,373 

NatitJind I nstitule of Sc H‘nr<.s of India, 323 
National 111*^111118 ofViiology, 33B 
National Iknks, 321, 'PhS 
National Physhal Lahoiaiory/NPl., 272, 273, 
274, 477, 482, 485, 488; radio scivice 
division of, 483 

National R< fc'unce Station, 367 
National .S< iemee Koinirlalion, of U.S.A,, 481 
National Tubtamiosis liuUitiile, 339 
Nan, term for ship in Vedic Hteiatuu*, 197-08 
Nava-Duig.i temple, at Jageswai, 216 
NdvanlUih ajDo wci’ ^4 ai u i sc 11 t, 159^ 230, 233 
Nn uch7fjlna, t y] ir of s 1 u incs, 217 
Alapn-al-i(jd, oflbn al-Adanii, 245 
Need ha lu, J osc ‘p 6, 45, 221, 213, 244; on i nve i v- 
lion ol svaihol for /c ro, 38 
Nt Iim (.lawafi.irl.tl), 4 12, 4(>:i 
INernaloda, volumes on, 315, 3J9 
Neminatha, temple n[\ 217 
jNfeogi, R,, bis Colipn in Aitnad Imlia^ 189ii 
Neng(4x:uier, O., 38, 93, 241; ins (Ihe) 

Sclcnras in Antiqriify, 3Bu 
Ncniroptero, resoau'h on, 313 
Neiitxon(s), 4G2, 46(i, 4()7, 468 
NeviO, Geuiliey, 307; Ins C'aiahgiw of Alnllustay 
309 

Ncwbold, A\ J., his description of diamond 
mines, 196 

Newniinislcr rnannsrri])L, 246 
Newton, 51, 90, 92, 103, 104 
M'kimliuh sadfo aha, of Dal lana/Dallanuc ai ya, 158; 

dtsc riplions of deer and bird*} in, 135 
Nircolo dei Gcinli, on shipbuilding in liKliaj 202 
mdCinn, ]()(), 163, 167 
Nigam, S. D., 257 
NigamwaUa, N. D., 384 
Nilpauka, pupil of AtyabhapL I, 72 
Nila, inounlain i.inge, 11, 12 
Niiakantha (Soinayaji), 30, 86, 89; bis com¬ 
mentary On A^ynhhatXyn, 86, 87, 90, 91; Ins 
CandracchdydHiaxiita, 87, romm(;ntary oji, 87, 
90, 91; his Golasmii^ 'i anUasangraha^ 87, 90; 

hia G) (dim,i<x-mmayiiy Stmdaraidja-^lnaimtlams 
87; his HiddhdnUx-'dmpaha:, 80,87, cornnicaitary 
on, 87, 90, 91 

Nilakaidhru/atya, his Aicitaiiffnlildi 175 
Nile, 225, 236; — valley civilis^ation, 136 
KUgiri Hills, 263, 346; geology of, 342 
Mmba, 119, 134 

NmUtantrat Ayurvedic text, 15$ 

Ninnal Hills, 342 
TVimVtVj twelve varieties of, 131 
Nisaclha, mountain lange? 11, 12 
Nitrogen, 281 

Nityanatha, Ms Rma^ralntikaraj 150, 159 
jNipdras mention iu TajurAieda of, 179 
Niyjw 223, 228, 229 
Nkamiah obscrvatoiy, 2(iG, 267, 273 
Kizamnddin, models of Jupiter’s atmosphere 
considered by, 260 
Noamundi mine, 358 
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Modana, 10:J, 101, 107, 109 
Normaiul, CJharK*^, I.J79 

North Fnislrm Hill UnI.ver'5ity/Nl'UlU, 31G; 

ro'^oarcli in Hniiiology .0, 329 
Nova Aquilac, ^Indies by Evoislajd of, 201 
Nrsiiiihri, his coinincntarics on Siuya-iiiddhdntay 
iSiddhdnta-Juomanl^ 80 

Nuclear J'iiiergy Froftraniiiic, 439, 413 (see 
bhabha, II. J.) 

Nucdcar Fuel Complex, 446, 492, 4G9 
N 1111 gai abakkatn obsci valory, 475 
J\ful>inak/iy ('lass of crealures, 132 
Mydyfi-llldvatt^ of Vallabhricarya, 107 
Jfyiiyatalna, of Piitumana Somayaji, 89 
J^ydyasuCMilbiCudha^ of Vricarfprih Misra, lOG 
of Gauiarna, 109 

Nyaya-Valseaka, aloinisni, 142; - • Kchool/sys- 
tein, 101, 104, 105, 108, 110, 111, 139, 140, 
142, 153 

MvdydvdtUika, of Uddyotakara, 104 

Oakelcy, Sir Charles^ 261, 374 
Oates, K W., bis Avss, 310 
ObsiTvalory/Obscrvatoiies, aL Agia, 361, 380, 
476; al Alibag, 364, 365, 380; at AUpur, 
337, 380, 381; in bombay, 364, 365, 366; 
ill Galeutta, 364, 366, 376; at Ciolaba, 364, 
374, 386,475; at Ddira Dun, 367; at Greea- 
wieh, Leningrad, Melboiiuieg Oslo, 365; 
at Hyderabad, 273, 366; at Kodaikanal, 
263-64, 267, 269, 273, 364, 366, 383, 3B4, 

385, 476; at Lucknow, 265; in Aiadras, 
261, 262, 203, 264, 260, 367, 374, 475; at 
Mysore, 297, 347; at Nagpur, 476; at 
Naiui Tal, 477; at Pooua, 2G5; at Simla, 
3G4‘, 366, 386; at 'rrivaiKlnnn, 265, 374, 

386, 

OccnswHdl palmers- « Zoological Survey of India, 
journal, 322 

Odouata, research on, 313; volumes on, 319 
Oil and Natural Gas Gommission/ONGG, 296, 
367, 309, 370 

Ojha, bis indigenous drug research, 335 
Olcleuberg, H., his Religion des Veda^ 5n 
Oldham, R. D., his work on caithquake, 351, 
353 

Oldham, Thomas, 311, 345, 347, 356; his Gala-' 
logue of Indian Earthquakes from Earliest Times 
lo the End of AID. 1369^ 351, 363; his memoir 
on Asnaia eartlupiakc, 364; his study of 
coal measures in Bengal, 342'“43; his study 
on fossil flora of Gondwana, 349 
Oliguchaelos, research work by Stephenson and 
Gates on, 313 

Oti the Mature of ike Eemalej evidence of Indian 
prescriptions in, 233 
On Winds^ Xlippoceatic work, 232 
Ooty, cylindrical radio telescope at, 269 
‘Operation food*, 434 

Organization of Kconomic GO"OperatiOn and 
' Development/OEGD, 472;-“^ countries, 474 
Oricnlal Entomology, symposium on, 321 
Oriental Inseets^ journal, 322 
Orissa high-level canafj 390 
Oriebar, A. 386 
OrlolF, diamond* 360 
Ormthology, papers on, S14 


Ortliopfcrn., reseaich on, 313; volumes on, 319 
Osadhi, 116, 123, 167 

Osborne, Colbert, his contributions on Siwalik 
nininntals, 349 

O’Shaughnessy, his Bengal Pharmacopoeia, 328 

Osian, temples at, 215 

Osinania TJniversily, 266, 282, 373 

Osinas ton, his Imest Flom for Kumaom 286 

Oxus, 12, 223; valley, 14, 222, 223, 224, 230 

Oxygen, 453, 454, 455, 45C 

Ozaiiiic, E. G-, 395 

Paddrthadharrna-sang'i ah ajPi asnstapdda- hkd sya, of 

Ik’a^iasuprida, 102; classification of animals 
in, 133; on matCer, 10 1 
PddiUj group of animals, 131 
Padmavalli, K., his contribution to theory of 
numbers, 252; his work on properties of 
integral functions, 256 

Pflhamaha-’Siddlmnta, 65; its summary by Vaiaha- 
mihira, 64 

Pal, his medical researches, 333, 335, 337 
Palaeobotany, 296-97, 343, 348-49 
Palaeolithic age, 205 
Falaeo-Mcsozoic frcshwalcr, 348 
Palaeontology, 343, 348-49 
Palaeozoic, fossils, 346, 348;—-rocks, 290; 
— stratigraphy, 347 

Palakapya, his Gajdynrvpdalllastydyufveday 334, 
176; \m Pdlakdpya-samhitdf 175 
}\alamau, bauxite deposits in, 359 
Palana coal-field, 351 
Pal and Prasad, their work on insulin, 333 
Pal, Bholanath, 255; his study of diflerential 
geometry of curves and surfaces, 254 
Pal, 11. Ik, and Mcliia, K. C,, wheat breeding 
for rust-resistance done by, 409 
Pal, B. P., et aL^ their Gharophyidy 287 
Pal Clioudhury, his research on stress syndrome, 
337 

Pafembang, Sinvijaya inscriplions of, 41 
Palil, his studies of surfaces and long-chain 
polymers, 275 
Palit, Tarak Nalh, 271 
Pal, M, K., 274 

Pal, N, L«, his botanical studies, 300-01 
PaUcahodha^ of Putumana Sonaayaji, 89 
PafK'alas, 6 

PaPmnguiay name of plant, 122 
Fiifica^ratnai type of shrines, 217 
Pafica'’SiddhdnUhS:i of Var^bainihira, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 72, 80, 241; word-’iitinxcrala’ use in 
decimal system in, 39 

Paficutantrai its Arabic and I^ahlavi versions, 235 
PaflcmimialTdrjLdya Brahmaaciy 63; date hxed for, 
60; diatarice between heaven and earth 
given in, 19; geometrical scries in, 35 
PaixUirangasvaniin, pupil of Aryabhata I, 12 
Pandya, I. M., his work on relativity, 259 
Pangong Lake^ 344 ^ 

Patugrahi, 150 species of ferns listed by, 292 
Pibuni, his 7* 12, 32, 179 (see 

diiydyt) 

Panipat, excavations at, 147 
Pankajam, S., ideal theory of Boolean algebra 
discussed by, 253 

Parma Diamond Mining Syndicate, 361 
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E-in^Jiu-a Bum, iion rleposiis nf, 358 

Piipapf-rrou, A., 259 

Parahiia. ^v^icai of computdlion, 86 

Pin akcwnipff uV, 287 

Pauviumu^ JOj 

l’.T.i’ariiK sin, 60 

Pai’amr^vara, 8/; Hi'S C4avduici}uij'a-g(!nU(i^ /J/i/wif- 
niift, Goladifnkd^ Giahnnnmn?jd(wa^ C)ah(jn(7^-- 
inkOs VrdyaKnrmja, 86;Ju's aimmentrine}, on 
Ayahhiitlya, LtyrhubhctiLa} Linibiundnasa^ 
Liltunli, Mahdbhch'kanyfi, Stuy'i-siddluuKn, 86 

ParamoswaiMin, M. R., his nKil-Iirimiin ,U 
rcscarcli, 255 
Pavanjpyo, R, R, 251 
Parujara, ancient astrojioijKY, 7, M, 61 
Paras^anp his Krddnudsuui, 181, 182, 18('> {i,co 
Ar\idmrd(arn) 

Pru'a^llolojtjy,, roseai'ch iu, 325 
PdHwnhiknAai)lr(u Ayurvedic ivork, 158 
Pax'ija, 6is school ol liolaulcal irscarch, ‘>00 ‘lOO 
Painpanda, 108, 110, 111 , MO ’ ' 

Pariyaira/lMilprUra, 6, M, |5 
V^vkev, \n^> Foust P'lora Jhi tho Pimjah widi flaznui 
amf Delhi, 28Ci 

t^'oreit Flora oj (ho Anrkmut hlamh, 

Pmiiamriia, 131 

Parnell 1> P.., higrc3rauh work ujj rirr, ^00, 1 

Parr, Ch II., 407 ^ 


Pascal, liH ’Daitd dll Tnaiif^f' 'hllhmetlnup, 50 
Pascal IViauglr, <19, 50, .52 
Pascor, £, M,, oil shows siurliuO by, 310; A^rolo- 
gjral accounl «>!' .Digboi given hv, 3(i2 

flurn'lieit atid 

WhuuOvOi I'unctioua, 256 
Pasteur JjjslitMc, Cooiiuur, 3.39 
i class o{ ciraiures, 130, 132 

X‘ataiijali, his Afdhiibhihy'L 7- 8, i3'> 180 181 

182. 184, 185 (see Ma/^rk'fwa ^ ^ 

ralehn, kind of ships, 203 
late/, .Surdar Vallablibhal, fanner .s’ apitaliou 
spicai headed by, 432 
Pafitianital ^yaktaipinUa, 37 

<>^'abuo]iitc Ric^ aujnmabilily 

Patrapupi, kiiKl of sliips, 201 

researcli m solid stale physiVs, 

Kitudaknh temples at, 215 
Paudla, 287 

Ruib\ important Kiiropcau pliyaidst, 410, 409 
XauUsa, his Paulm^simuitiln, 64, 65, 66, 67, 72^ 
^41^ Varabarmhira's .suminai'y of, 64 
i curse, Tliomas Deane, bis observations tiflatb ^ 
tudeii and loii^itudca, 261 
Fcgasi, r>tb 60 
JVliiot, 234 
l^ell, John, 43 

Peiidse, Cl Cl, Im papers on mponse of sehmo-^ 

. graphs, 385 

(of thf4 Mryljirean 226n; meiiiion of 
mdmn ships in, R)0 

Perkm, A. C., his work on flavouoidsj, 280 
Pexkm (Jitrnor), W. PI., 280 
Permo^Trias, 3i<). 

Peters, B,, hia inveseigations on cosmic rays, 273 


Petrie, \VtlUain, ol)^civaLoiy .set uj) in Madras 
by, 374 

IVlii, VViatVied, 240 
1\ li’fdoi'y, 319-50 

P(’({(nla^n\lllarhj, placental pollination tried in, 

Phncophccac, of J. N. Mi si a, 287 
Phala, 47, 117, 12U, U>3, 182 
Plialipi, 61 

Phdlgimi (Arjiini), 237, 238 
Plmnnatopoeui of Indhi, cd. by Waring, 328 

of Hu( kiger atul l Uiilmry, 

PhenUa, name of plant, 122 
PbdijioHc, bis (ihlo) 0 {(}CGah"i, 287 
PhiUopuruis, bis work on astrolabe, 96 
Phipps, ffeury, 300 
PJiiioiu Bay.1,11, stone inseripllou of 40 
PiiociuVian, docM, 207. lepers, 220 
Phye0myceh s, 288-89 

J4i>sical Rcseau b T.aboratoi y/PRf., m 
Abmedabad, 274, 365, 3/3, 379, 47/, 18(8 
488; Real Time t^alellite BVlemcUy station 
set up at, 4 78 
Pidcerhig, (us ajiparatiis for niatdng acouiate 
How lueasmeiuenis of water, 35T 
Pidrlirigton, Ueury., 343; bi/ (7/ie) SulhiP 
Ilandlmk of Pltmms, 37 1 
PiLlihalj iron iinplenieuts found at, 14/ 

Idaui Univcisity, 316; researc.b iu plant 
niialouiy in, 294 

Pilgrim, bb work on Siwabk lossil«, 346 
i djai, S. fs*, his work on ilUN>ry of nninljcrs, 25? 
PlUipdkffvada^^ J()9 

1 inder glacier, iVladdeipH excursion l(c 344 
Inigala, In. Cdiandah 41, 50, 52 
Piugrce, David, 24i, 2ilu 
Nludy of, 29.3 
I ^loii y ? oxhnnihU, 291 
Pppah {(dppdi), 117, 176 
IV Panjab 315 

Pisano, Leonardo, Libn ahad, 24647 

Pj.s< c-;, fauna, of 313 

7W.f, cd‘lA Day, 310 

PifaUdiora, roek-eut abrinc.s at. 217 

PiJhanilHihmdihi, 109 

Pitt/RegenL diamond, 360 

Pitta. 154, 164, 165, UiO, 171, 185,232 

Plaksa, dvipa^ f], 9 

Protection, Ojiaraiitmc, and SloraFe 
DuTcLorate, 416 

('i/ifl) Plants of lha Cotnt of Corommukly of 
Roxburgh, 125 

Pjatauisia and OrielUi monograph on, 310 

PJalo, ]ji3 ftmirns, 231, 232 

PlaiyheAnuuthes, faima of, 313 

Plava, gwoup of animals, l31j kind of vesseb 198 

Platnm, tyi^jc of sliipig 2(>1 

Pleistocene llora, 349 

Pliuy, Hi, 2M. 226, W, 231; oa ships of Maurya 

agcj 199 ^ 

^*'“*470 ”477’ '^‘’7, 

Piuiimiatic theory, Toaiau and Greek, 231-33 
ioc’oclv'^ mtcciav of NiVamiah observatory, 266 
-dlWir/Wtffe, 310 

1 oddar, R., research On. biophysics by, 275 
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r()u<‘l, Fionth boGuiisl, > 

Pokln.iii, 470, 471,- hJist, lAl 
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two, in particular the stress on the approach to God through love,, 
intellect and. intellectual life being regarded not only as valueless 
but almost as a positive hindrance. Among other similarities may 
be noted (1) physical exercises like restraining of breath, (2) service 
and submission to pir or guru, (3j recitation of sacred words, (4) tole-^ 
ration of other religions, and (5) belief in union with the Supreme 
Being through love and bha/cti. The general liberal and unorthodox 
attitude regarding rituals and ceremonies is also another point com¬ 
mon between them. It has been pointed out that not only in ideo¬ 
logy, but also in the poetic representation of the same, there is a 
general similarity between the poetry of the medieval saints and 
Sufi poets on the one hand and the Buddhist Sahajiyas on the other. 
It is therefore argued that medieval mysticism is a product of the 
reaction of Sufiism against the Sahajiya background. 

Though we must be cautious in making any dogmatic assertion 
of this kind, there is undoubtedly a great degree of plausibility in 
this view. It is hardly likely, from the very nature of the case, that 
orthodox Hinduism and oidhodox Islam would act and react on each 
other, at least to any appreciable extent, and there is no tangible 
evidence of it. But the radical wings of the two are more likely to 
provide a common meeting ground, and such evidence as we possess 
seems to favour the view. One may therefore reasonably beliei^^e 
in a close contact between the two and their deep influence on each 
other, I'esiilting in the evolution of what may be called medieval 
saints or mysticism. But it is not easy to determine in what way 
they affected each other, and how much each contributed to the 
result. In any case we have no reason to take it for granted that 
there was only one way traffic and Sufiism imposed itself upon 
Sahajiya. Nor is it necessary to exclude other factors, such as the 
normal evolution of religious ideas, in order to explain the rise and 
growth of medieval mysticism. 

This brings us to the views of another class of writers who trace 
the origin of medieval mysticism to the indirect influence of Islam. 
According to this view, the presence of such a strong proselytising 
religion as Islam was a serious challenge to Hinduism, which /in¬ 
spired the religious men of India also to seek more earnestly for the 
truths of their own :l:a^th’^*^'* The positionmay .be likened to the 
danger threatened by Christianity at the begiTming of the nineteenth 
century* A class of reformers, begiiinx^^ with R§j§ Ram Mohan 
among ITmdus, to avert this dangdr, by 
what they conceived td be dvils in the religious ideas and social 
practices of the time. But they sought tp purify from wh 
;fhe basis of What they regarded as- pure forms i of Hinduism/ 
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'Paylgr, astronomer, 80-90, 262 
'Fca, 307, 402, 403, 413; rciicaich station at 
Tofdclii, 407, 108 

Tfja^, no. 111, 138, 139, 141, 151, 101, lo2, 
166 

'relovada, iron implements found at, 117 
'rdi-ka-Mandir, a( Gwalior, 216 
Terpenoid'*, 280-81 

'Parti iry, 311, 355; - age, 343;— lloras, 319 
Tidliyeau basin, 3-52, 353 

Tevvari, pliydologit al changes in fiiulit observed 
by, 300 

'Fewari, Karnjt, 250 

Textile Industries Resisircb lustilnte, 284 
Tliales, of Miletus, diseovery of magnetism 
atiribnted lo, 113 

ThLibV.iishei, heavy water plant at, 469 
Tlrauikairnom, bibliogr.vpliical index on mor¬ 
phology at angiospermons poUeu-graiuS 
compiled by, 205 

Thar desi’rt, sUuUos of vegetal ion of, 302, 303 
Theobald, W., 307, 315, 351; geological study 
of Sait Range by, 344; iris C/tlalogue of 
Recent Shells m tho Alumm of Asialk Sodeiy 
of Bengal^ 309 

'Flreou, of Alcxandi la, OG; his method of exh ac¬ 
tion of square roots, 44, 45 
'Fhevetia, study of, 283 
ThibanL, G., 29, 239, 241 
Thiiid, his rriie) Clanan&ceae of Indki^ 288; Iris 
study of fungi of Mussoorie Hills, 289 
Thindia, study of, 289 

'Pluiumakdiar, 290; his coniHbuUous lo syslc- 
made mycology, 288; bi'i critical review 
of smut fungi, 289 

Thiruvenkataehar, V. R., 256; aspects of non- 
coirumdaiive algebras dhcussed by, 253; 
his work on hydrodynamirs, 258 
Thivy, his cojitribulions on economic use of 
seawceck, 287-88 
'riiomsou, I'hcunas, 126 
Thoriitnu 4G5 
Thormhke. JC.ynu, 246 
Tluimba, 274, 480, 481, 483 


Tliumba KfpialoLial Rocket Launching Station/ 
TERLS, 371, 479-82. 404 
Thung (linen ICanq Mn^ ahhemical and medical 
preparations reroidcd in, 235 
Thysanoptcra, research on, 313 
Tibbia College, studies on alkaloids at, 281 
Tibet cxpediiion, 352 
Tickell, Lt. S. R., 309 
Ticirciithaler, Jesuit astronomer, 95-96 
Tigawa, temples at, 214 
Tila, 117, 123, 179, 100, 182 
Tilak, B. G., 20, 59; his (The) Orion or Researches 
into tito Auiiqul^ af the 2Qn 

Til ay a dam, 351 

Tihyapawiaiti, conception of earth in, 8 
Twiaeo^, of Plato, 231, 232 
Tin, 144, 148, 149, 189, 190; mention in 
AriluddUfa of ores of, 143; mining of, 355 
‘TnaV disease, work by Dastur and his group 
on, 299 

Tiros satellites, 481 
Tisri, mica mines at, 360 
Tobacco, 397, 413; '— committee, 416 
Topograplric Survey, 343 

'J’opping, Michael, 261; Madras observatory 
e'.tabUblied by, 374 

Traciadt) de las Diogas, of O. Acosta, 124 
Transactions of the (Bombay) Medical and Physical 
Socklh 307-08, 310 
TtallalOj of Cataldi, 44 

Tra van core, research in coconut diseases at, 411 
(A) Treatise on the Plants of Indiay of Sir William 
Jones, 328 

Trcina I od a, vol u mc-s on, 319 
Trichoptcra, research on, 313 
Tiigonometrleal Sruvey of India, 202, 270 
Trikdndakyiy of Purusottama, geographical in- 
formation in, 17 
Triptcro,\porellay study of, 280 
'rriicrpcnords, 283 
Trilicwn compnclnm^ 178 
Tnticurn sphacrococcimiy 178 
Tutienm vulgmey 178 
Tridnrn, 444, 455, 457 

Trivandrum, 476; equatorial atation at, 365; 
observatory at, 365, 38G;--University, 297; 
Vikrrim Sarabhai Space Centre ah 484 
Trombay, 446, 447, 448, 450, 452, 466, 467, 
409, 470; Atomic ISiiergy Ratablislirnent at, 
4(53 

Tionp, his SilmeuUurc oj Indian Trees, 293 
Dufiy smallest measuic of time, 105 
Tuberculosis Rcacarcli Centre, 338 
JdlalVktiiras 119 
Tiindoo coal-fields, 360 
Tungabhadra aud Lower Bhawanr dam, 351 
Tvnucata, kuma of, 313 
Turfari,'223, 224, 230; Fragmente, 240 
Turkish SuUSina, carved houses of, 219 
Turner, catalogue and atlas of variable star;? 
edited by, 262 

Tuticorin, heavy water plant at, 409 
TypMoperip(t(iJS„ discovery in Abor Jlills of, 
313 
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UJciIpLU, Uhordtoiics f>et up Jii, 

Irrul cUiul ziiic oips found in, 360; -Uui- 
viirsily, '5pu<’ icscardi iip 48}^ 

UJar, his vvchIc on biyupliylos, 29i 
UtLivn^iii faina ictnals in, 217-lH 
UcLivana, bus Kuduuvadi, 121, 142; on solar 
108, 1 12 

UdbhiiMi'did, ol Jadugoi>al Mukhoi jec, 127 
Udhhijja, 129, I'K) 

Uddyoldkaia, UO, 111; liis coinnu'iilaiy on 
Paridf nula-pa)i^iavau, 11 On; liis Nydyavdiitikfh 
104 

Udicya, division of lihru alavaisa, 14, 17 
Uif^hur, 240 

Uijayuii, 210, 221,241,216 
Uioltichalci^ of Rani find Oi.iii, 287 
Ulugti llcg, olisc'rvdloiy bnill nL Samdrknnd liy, 
95 

Unidr al-lkdkhl, his tr.irl on asliolalx', 96 
Qmrir al-Khayyanii, nid(htniati< ian, 52 
Umar id inaiini' hods, ]>,iIat.'(Vi4c si iaUi:;i.ipfiy of, 
947-48 

Umasvdmin, his TaftrHirt/uid/iiganKi-ulfni^ 192, 141 
Unani, colleges, 340;—medicine, 160;—system, 

32G 

‘(The) United Brother^, socioly for prcnnoUug 
.study of botany, 125 

University Urduls (loinuus^iou/UGC, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 371 
Uwinia^ Lyjie of ships, 201 

UpdcUiyaya, P. O., 2^14-55; his woik on special 
types of d( ter join,dills, 253 
XJpaskma, of Sankara Mism, 113, 120, 121; on 
capillary motion, 107; on pioperdes of 
lieat, lOa 

Upper air observations, 380-'81 

Upper Air Ohservaiory, at Agia, 378, 380 

Upper Bail Doalj canal, 390 

Upper Gariga f anal, 390 

Upper Gauge,tic FUnciy ol’Diitliie, 126 

Upper Gondwana b(‘d, 296 

Upper Mantle rrojecl, lirsl symposium on, 371; 

second ayinposium on, 372 
U.P. Stale Obaervatury, space research at, 488 
Ur, 225; archaeological finds fiom, 43, 224 
Uranium, 445, 446, 44B, 449, 451, 453, 454, 
455, 4G2, 4C5, 466, 467, 469, 471 
Uranium Clorporalion of India, 446, 469 
Urdhvd, kind of ships, 201 
C/rJfl,G0, 61 

Uroclioi'clala, biological iavestigaliou on, 313 
UrvarajlCyebaj arable land referred to in 7^^- 
Feda as, 178 

Uhm*'SamhiUT, Ayurvedic text, 158 
U^ara^ kind of miclutivated land, 179 
U Scorpii, 262 
U^inaras, 6 
Uihtamc^'d^ 53 

Utpala, his commentary on Varahamilura, 85 
UttarabhS.drapada, 62, 240 
Uttara-Kuni, 8,11 
Uttaraphalguni, 62 
Utiam^adha, 62; — Utrasat, 240 
Uttaratemtrai concluding part of Su&uta^sarfihitai 
160 


Ullaiayana, ’4), 56 

Vdidspali Alisia, his ddyavasucl-nihandha, 10(); on 
iUonis, 1 10; on sound. 111, 112 
Vdgbh.ita, his Rnuaatun^snniVi.ayd,, 159 
Vagbhdt.i, 1, 160; ins Astangd-san^iraha^ 159 
Vagb h a t.i II, H >0; Ins .4 v (dtt {[ah'! day a (- ^athh i fa) 
144, 158, 15)9; its Ainhii veisioii, 176 
Vaibliasika school, its atomic view of mat tin, 
140 11 

Viiidydiiadiasvvanu, R., his woik on fdg<4jra, 
252; his work on iiivaininl geomehy ol 
rdtioiuil, 254; his woik ou topology, 256 
Vaidyd, 15 G,, his vvoik ou iheoiy ol j(4d!ivi(y, 
259 

Vaijayaaliy ol Vddavain'dkasa, gcogi ayihital in- 
fornidtion in, 17 
FaiLirafijay class of sthiki'S, 1,31 
Vadrdi, 210, 221 

V.iisesika, (oiKe[)t of ma(ii‘r, 101;- conrepL of 
inoUon, 102j 1051, 104; syslmii, 139, 140;- - 
Iheoiy abcuii h<*al, 108-09;- -view of atoms, 
142, i>f efts tit Uy, lOG 

VaiiesiKii-\ftlra. of Kanfula, 101; cuf.ulatiou of 
s<ip discussed in, 121 

V^ailyOy t lass of land, 180; fldhs of wood, 201 
Vailal-Deul, di BhiiViiuesw'ai, lUl) 
Vaitmfuia-tantfay Ayimedir lexit, 15)8 
F(Jjaj>an( yi Sam hit a ^ 38, 117; ai i t h i r i (4 i t a I sis i es 
in, 545; jiaiLs of plan! given in, 116-17 
VTijikdraiid-lanlui, pari of Ayurveda, 157, 158, 
159 

VnjracchrdiLdy Lvliolaiu'se vcision of, 5^30 

VoLray 65, 71, 72 

X^dkyaknratUi, of Ikuamesvdra, 8() 

Vakyom Tint ess, 954, 91 
ValeutiiM*, Basil, 149 
Vallabhai atya, hia PXyqya-Hluvatiy 107 
Vallabhhhai Bald Chest Institute, 295, 5439 
Vdmaim Pnrdnay geographical infonnnlion iu, 7, 
11, 15 

Van der Waerdeu, 951, 241 
Yauclimista, his Vogasudhanuliu, 174 
Vahga, 13 

Vangaseu.i, his Gikitsdsdra-sanifrahay 159 
VarrLha(nuhiia), 14, 536, 76, 105, 240, 261; 
geographit al data in works of, 7; his 
Bfhajjdtnkay 50; liia Bihai-samkHd^ 147; hi.s 
Aiahdydtrdy eon-mieniary on, 85; liis Poficn- 
nddhanHkiJ, 39, 64, GG, 66, 67, 60, 72, 80, 
241; his redact ion/snmniaty of Sfi)ya^ 
siMhdntaf 68, 80; his summary of Paildmalui-- 
Mddkunta,^ 64, of Pmdiia-Hddhdntay 64 c>f 
Romaka-siddhdntay G4, 67, Blj of VuR^tkn'^ 
Piddhdntay 64, 241; on reflection of light, 110 
Vafdha Purdmy geographical information in, 15 
Varanasi, 210 

Varatuci/Nfigarjuna, TagaMtaJea ascribed to, 176 
Varga-prakyii, 48 
Varge-vargn^ 37, 45 

Vanhya^ group of aniimls, 1530 ^ 

Varma, R, S., 25*5, 256, 257; his pioneering work 
in ballistics and operational rcscarclu 2G0 
Varsfi,21 

Vaniiia, region of Bharatavarsa, 14, 15^ 20 
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VaSrlll1.l> 

Vas.is, () 

I'^usavudnlla^ ot S\ibiindhuj il 
V.XM‘Hb. 1 , tUKKMiL nicdu aI (c.uber, 231 
Vuii^tha'’’ii(ldhanl(i^ ol Pafica-nddhdnlikdy 64, 65, 
00 j uf Vi]4\yanaucliri) 80; VtUahaniihiia’s 
siimrnaiy of, 241; Visiiucaiidra’s iccdsl 
of, 80-01 

VcI'>ikU*v.i, his Indian Ccrospoiac^ 280 
Vdldn, 123 

Vaiowai a/Vittcsvvata, 84 

VaKylyariiU, ou chi'mic-al change, 142; on heat, 
lOU; ou i^dh'iliuu of UghV, UO; Uddyot.\- 
ktUaN coninieataiy on lus Parispanda 
painravau^ I lOu 
VdPydyana-bhdsyn, on light, 110 
Vnuche} iareaii, ol‘ Von k<i i ai a man ,287 
VdyulVdta, 112, 138, 130, 141, J51, 161, 162, 
161, 165, 166, 169, 171, 185, 231, 232, 233 
Vdyu Pmdna, gcogtaplu(al infoiuiaiion in, 7, 12, 
15 


VccLoi CJoiiUoI Resc\U( h Genii c, 330 
Vi 31, 63, 64, ()5’, on uupouance of 

10; pusilion ol venial KininOK given 
in, 2JV; nse ol woid-numei.ils in, 39 
Vcd(iv(yaU\ mention in Asok.iu edict of, 133 
Ved Rrakash, hki botanical icscanh, 300 
103, 104, 106, 112 
Ve^nu, kind of sliijib, 201 

Vtna/Sukia, id.inel, mentinn in Jhi-'Vedn of, 20 
ViMikiLai h,il Aiyengai, 250; hiii discussion on 
aspei Is of iiuii-f ommuiative idgedn as, 253 
Vcnkatai hakim, 332, 336 

Vcnk.iUtMoun, 411; his ( I h(‘) Cidiwalion oj Algae^ 
Vatu hot laaaCf 287; hi-. iiLint bleeding woik 
at (Inimbutoi 412 

VenkaliUaman, G 8,, his conliibulion to theoiy 
ol mimbcis, 252 

Venka(<uaman, M., his study of Rudidean 
geoineUy, 254 

VenkalaiamuT, JVf,, his work on special types of 

dclenninaais, 253 

Veukatcswaiidn, P., Ins wairkon microwav<*f», 273 
Venkat'i'swaian, S. P., dcvtdopmenl of Indian 
radiosonde by, 380 

Vcnugopal Rao, hh contrihution to tlieOiy of 
numbers, 252 
Venus, 65, 66, 71, 76, 93 
Ve^wmoktii of iVCadhaVii, 85, 86 
Ve{wdrohahfi}il, nnonymoua asbonomieal tract, 86 
Venvd’iohn^jaka^ of Putumana Somayaji, 86, H9 
Viavi, asteroid, 262 

Vercbeic, A. IVI., his papci on geology of 
Ivasbmir, 344 

Vermn, A., bis work on solid state of mailer, 
273 


Vertuaj P. D. S,, 257; bus couinbulion to ihcoiy 
of elasticity, 258 

Victoiia Natural Hi&toiy Institute, 310 
Videha, 13, H 
Videhn»lmilnh Ayurvedic texh 
Viola, 27, 53 
Vihani(i>),m,m 

Vijayanaadttty 241; bis VMUtfdv^Mhmiai 80 


Vijayaiaghavan, T, 256; lus work on dcdiiuils 
of iiiiUional mimbcis, 252 
VijayASUnha, 200 
Vijuanabhiksu, on heat, 108 
Vtkalpa, 37garni a, 49 

Vikuim Saiabhui Syracc Centxc/V&SC, at 
TiiVtUidium, 484; its activities, 481-85, 
487, 488 

ViUodicn, 247; Im Cat men dc algoi^hmo, 246 
VirndnUi 160, 215, 216 

Vmaya FUaka^ gcogiaphical mibnnation in, 7 
Viiuiya texts, 230; mention of mildew in, 121 
Vmdhva, 13, 14, 15 

Vindhyan(s), 296, 343, 350;—system, 345 
Vipasa, 13 

V5pei Iskiiids, Halle’s description of, 343 

Vi raja, 57 

Vnecana, 123, 170 

Viignns, 239 

Vuudfu 1 K>j 123 

Viiupaksa temple, at Pattadakal, 215 
Vnus Rc'seanb Institute, 318 
Vt^eui^ categoiy of ships, 201 
Vislmiipni temples, 217 
V^kha, class of buds, 130, 131 
Vismi, bis astiouoinital woiks, 88 
Vismicandia, his leuisL of Vafistha-whUiauta^ 
80-81 

VismulhaimoUani Puidim^ 175; methods of tieating 
cattle diseases given in, 186 

ckissihcatiem of pails ol plant in, 

119 

VisldHillukii 119 

VisvainiUa, lire hist b;une.ssed by, 108, 113 
Vilvdmiini'SujhhiU^ Ayiuvcdii text, 158 
Vtsvanatha, liis astionnrnical woiks, 88 
V(wallnbha s ol Mi^ia Gakiapaxu, IB5 
Vitastil, 6 
Viliuvius, 96 

Vivekaiianda Laboiatory, at Almota, 299; in 
CUlcuiia, 409 

Vizianagaiarn Mining Company, 359 
Voeleker, J. A,, his lopoit on agricuUiiic, 
396-97 

Voigt, bis HoilWi CaltuUemls^ 126 
Volcaui locks, study of, 350 
Vopadeva, bis ^aUUloka^ 159 
Vc>ysey, Heniy W<‘3tley, his (The) Dkinottd 
Mines of South ludiai 342 
Vmudiii 123 
Viatali^ 116, 120 

Vpldlia Carga, liis Vjddha Garga-smhhitdi 63 
Viedanbcu'g, R., duomite ores discovered byj 
359 

Vrfhi, 117, 178, 179, IBU, 182 
Vrksaymvcda, 115, H6> 124, 171 
V{k^aymmkf of vSurapala, 175, 183; classifica¬ 
tion of pkvnt diseases in, IBS; references to 
inanutc in, 161 
Vtrnda, his SiddkayogUt IS9 
Vf^abha, 56 

Vylidi, Rasnyanadantra manual ascribed lo^ 
158 

Vyila, dasfi of animals, 130? ?33 
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Vyl^a/Badar'iy ui i. 
Iiospitil 


i])pomL<-U m \VyinL(l j^oldniiius iii 1<)2 U() V)1 

\VyiK< ti< h ol lossil hy 3l() 


W llgi II Ills p \{ \r onLoloi^K til WOl k ] lb 
Widlivvn., \ O 3 {jis woik on npplictl niiLli( 
zintic\ 

Wtidi i N, 165, Ins woik on sLiuctmc ot 

Kisluiiu lliniilxyis, 316, 

WiUai kiiiot, (» A, Eits botiiucU woik in 
(oil iboi itJon wnh Robot t VVn^hl 1^6 
VV^illvU Sii Gilbatj 37 ^ 1 , las tm icoiologic il 
nuinoiis, 577 78 

W illich, Nitliuiul, c it ilogiK ol (olkf 

Lions by, 12 ) 

W illops Isliml, iGclvLt 1 niu< lung s( iiiou al 180 
VV Ut 111 gt-opIiysK I ihoi i(oj). it, ^7R pliyiii lI 
Inboi iLoiy il d/R UnivLiMLy 29^1, u 
si'iich m puasilok^gy nul 111 uuu biology 
ui 52) \voi k on lli\ouoiils in 281 
Waiig llsn ui ishi 
Wuin }i 0,268 
Waidik, uisciipLioiis u, 228 

AV Liuuuqtoii i.j ll bis (1 hi ) ( omimui bitiuii 
the Jioman J rnfme and ladi i, -'26n 
AVaritn, John, 318, gold piospiituig by, 167, 
Ills coiupiUUoii of I\(i(asamhalila, 9] 

VVauen, Robrit lAim, 91 

AVarlh, 1 J, lus idinliiuiUou ol vniulus ol 
laii-iiU \uth biu )i(, 5)9 
Watt, (bn) <jfi Ol gt 280, Ju (AJ Duiioiui)) of 
(Uw) J oonomir P)odiicls (of huha) Jib 528 29 
Wobb, W S, 3J9, liisi llimdiyni viiUl)! lU 
fossils dis( us <ii by, 518 

Wtlki, HuUbi }’iss gl'iuct fkstubid by, 511 
WclioLhifiia mmihdis, study ol i ytolugy ol, 29 )->91 
West, his woik on SjiniK window . 51/ 
Westwood, I i. Doaov ink woik on inset ts 
iivisid by, 506 

Wheal, 289, 299, 300, 3%, 100, 107, 112, 429 
Whish, C M., 92 

AVight, Robin t, /ns Plantaumij SlHCJhfiimn 

Hil^htYiti^e^ 129, his Pwdronms I lorn Pernn- 
\idae Ifubcae ui eollaboiatum with G A 
Walki L Ainot, 128 

Wj|co\, his work nt Jan know obstn iloiy, 
(The) Wild Life (l^obdion) Act, Vh 
(ThO Wild lift Institute of Imha, Vi) 

Wild lafe IVcsetvxtiori iSoi tety of India, 92^ 
Wiliams, D IT, of Biicish Geological Survey 
343, 548 

Wiateinit?, hia view on. Vcttie anUcpiity, fiO, 238 
Wooclhead, Sir John, laimm Encpjuy Com- 
mi&sioti (1941) headed by, 415 
Wood-Mason, J, 311; lus uork on Dceacpocl 
Cl ujtrace*!., 313 

Worden gravimeter, 361, 369 
World Health OipanizaUon/AVHO, 331, 3'59, 
481 

Wot Id AfagneUc Aiehivt^, 565 
Wot Id Meteorological Oi gani^ation (WMO)/ 
Internation’d Moteoiological Oigam/aiion 
(IMG), m, 187 
Wu, Ti, emptroi, 224 


X11 III in IS 199 

Xiduoi lulu sjHii ili/iiig 111 m iknig tiau 
\assel , 199 
X C npiKoi 111, 262 

\'ibtiuii, Riyosi, 2135 Ins mlith ‘fiulian 
Aitibuu Astionoiny 111 C lun d, 2l2u 
Y'ld i\ ipi ikAs I his lcnjii}c/nli 17 
2ajur Vida lU jiiobiblc tlilt, (»0, nknliu 
pi iiiis 111, 17J, imidion ol nu t d ni, 
JyoUsn, ol La^idhi, 18, f)2, ()5 
\ mnin'i f), 15 

Xanbaiajafi^anui) ol Al xlu ndi i Siui, b),( 
nuatuy by M tl lyi ntlu Suu on, 8'i 
Xunluis lid 171 -812 

\ d(|nb ibii j 11 u| In likand 21) 

\ ukuid PV 221, 28(1, IV 

\ I h Pd lus WOl! on itsiuic i lys, 273 
A I ki, aueuut li sitogi i])bu, (> 

2ava, 117, 12 5, 178, 179, 182 
hmim Ji'd(fka, oi Spliujidh iv ija, 241 
rdval Itnaty 37, 16 
2 ogaHiltiakdr ol BhAvami i i 3 69 
logasaUiKa^ it in inn uipl Inuutl in Is-nihi, 
iJI, ol N 1 ^ U inn l/V n u itw I/( , 
Sul iiith k1 is i 159 
X iqinudhundhi til \ mdiinisi i, 174 

1 tils ol aiiiniil , 1 13 

Ahniup AW H , his woik on ilgtbi in gt onn 

281 

}noh Iinp^ 21/ 

lit Hi, 17 ()i, (.7, 88 2U 

luLhhhasa oi btslhnUva 89 90, 91, 

111 mnoiUtti K il sent, in 81 

2 nf id aijmtarii, ol bhoj i, 111, 119, < iu<b 

sbijibiiildinp in, 115, 200 202 

Ar \ugiiii,, 262 

/illu Jung (Bihadm), Nawtb, 266, ^67 
/ansk n Kaugt, 06I, oilsbnoi ol Ilinidi 
t inyc ,315 

/au II 11 id/in< woikuigs ol 5 )(i 
/J R1 INA, ttSt lull It 167 

/iio/S/npn, 54, 57, 58, 19, 11 12, 43, 41, 

t ne I gy fast crU k al 1 u ilUy, 150, tan 
fi«t leutoij 45O, uKiitiou lu (/lamhih 
ol, Ji, ii'3c by Hindus ol, 37 
adiskahnyau Auibie \<iMon ol a Pu 
book on asttoucunyj 245 
muhammiul didhi, asUonoumal tible, 95 
Zik-i Shaiip aydtp I'cismu book on nsi lotlO 

245 

/imiiia, Tl, 70, 200, 237 
2;iuc, 149, 556, 360 
Zoological Soticty, in CiRnda, 322 
Zoologksd Survey ol Indu//SJ, 308, 312, 
318, 317s 318, 310, 321, 522, 523, J7 
Z Virginis, 262 

Z)inmimaej of RandJiawfb 287 





